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OO-SHUIDHBAOHADH. 

1.  'S  e  ainm  a'  Chomuinn  "Comunn  (tailio  Tnhhir-Nis." 

2.  'S  e  tha  an  i*ud  a'  Chomuiun  : — Na  buill  a  dheanamh 
iomlan  'a  a'  Gbailig ;  cinneas  Canaine,  Bardachd  agus  Ciuil  ua 
Gaidhealtachd  ;  Bardachd,  Seauachas,  Sgeulachd,  Leabhraichean 
agiis  Sgriobhanna  's  a'  chtinain  sin  a  theaniadh  o  dhearmad  ; 
Leabhar-lann  a  chur  suas  ami  am  baile  Tnbhir-Nis  dc  leabbraichibh 
agus  sgriobhannaibh — ann  an  canain  sam  bith — a  bhuiueas  do 
Chaileachd,  lonnsachadh,  Eachdraidheachd  agus  Sheanachasaibh 
nan  Gaidheal  no  do  thairbhe  na  Gaidhealtachd  ;  c6ir  agus  cliunan 
Gaidheal  a  dhion  ;  agus  na  Gaidheil  a  shoirbheachadh  a  ghna  ge 
b'e  ait'  am  hi  iad. 

3.  'S  iad  a  bhitheas  'nam  buill,  cuideachd  a  tha  gabhail  suim 
do  runtaibh  a'  Chomuinn ;  a'^us  so  mar  gheibh  iad  a  staigh : — 
Tairgidh  aon  bhall  an  t-iarradair,  daingnichidh  ball  eile  an  tairgse, 
agus,  aig  an  ath  choinneimh,  ma  roghnaicheas  a'  mhor-chuid  le 
cranuchur,  nithear  ball  dhith-se  no  dheth-san  cho  luath  's  a 
phaidhear  an  comh-thoirt;  cuirear  crainn  le  ponair  dhubh  agus 
gheal,  ach,  gu  so  bhi  dligheach,  feumadh  tri  buill  dheug  an  crann 
a  chur.  Feudaidh  an  Comunn  Urram  Cheannardan  a  thoirt  do 
urriad  'us  seachd  daoine  cliuiteach. 

4.  Paidhidh  BaU  Urramach,  W  bhliadhna  .  XO  10     6 

Ball  Cumanta 0     5     0 

Foghlainte 0     10 

Agus  ni  Ball-beatha  aon  cbomh-thoirt  de .  7     7     0 

5.  'S  a'  cheud-mhios,  gach  bliadhna,  roghnaichear,  le  crainu, 
Go-chomhairle  a  riaghlas  gnothuichean  a'  Chomuiim,  's  e  sin — aon 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  OF  INVERNESS. 


CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Society  ihall  be  called  the  '' Gaelic  Socibtt  of 
Ikvbrnbbs." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  perfecting  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  poetry,  and  music  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  the  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  of  Celtic  Poetry,  traditions,  legends,  books, 
and  manuscripts ;  the  establishing  in  Inverness  of  a  library,  to 

^  consist  of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever  language,  bearing 

I  upon  the  genius,  the  literature,  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and 

the  material  interests  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  people ;  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  people ;  and, 
generally,  the  furtherance  of  their  interests  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  persons  who  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  objects.  Admission  to  be  as  follows  : — The  candidate 
shall  be  proposed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another,  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  and,  if  he  or  she  have  a  majority  of  vote^ 
and  have  paid  the  subscription,  be  declared  a  member.  The  ballot 
shall  be  taken  with  black  beans  and  white ;  and  no  election  shall 
be  valTd  unless  thirteen  members  vote.  The  Society  has  power  to 
elect  distinguished  men  as  Honorary  Chieftains  to  the  number  of 
seven. 

4.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be,  for  — 

Honorary  Members 

Ordinary  Members      ..... 

Apprentices        ...... 

A  Life  Member  shall  make  one  payment  of  . 

5.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a  Council,  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  in  the  month  of 


jeo  10 

6 

0     5 

0 

0     1 

0 

7     7 

0 

VUl.  CO-SHUIDHEACHADH. 

Choann,  tri  rar-cliiiin,  Cleireach  Urrainach,  Kimairc,  loumhasair, 
aijus  coig  buill  eile — feuniaklh  iacl  uile  Gailig  a  thuigsiiin  's  a 
hhruidhimi ;  agiis  ni  coigear  dhiubli  coiimeamh. 

6.  Camar  coinneamhan  a'  Chomuinn  gach  seachduin  o  thois- 
each  an  Dcicheamh  niios  gu  deireadh  Mhairt,  agus  gach  ceithir- 
la-deug  o  thoiseacli  Ghiblein  gu  deireadli  an  Naotbamh-mios.  *S 
i  a'  Ghailig  a  labhrar  gach  oidhche  mu'n  seach  aig  a*  chuid  a's 
kigha. 

7.  Cuiridh  a'  Cho-chomhairle  la  air  loth  amis  an  t-Seachdamh- 
mios  air-son  Coinneamh  Bhliadhnail  aig  an  cuniar  Co-dheuchainn 
agus  air  an  toirear  duaisean  air-son  Piobaireachd  'us  ciuil  Ghaidh- 
ealach  eile ;  anns  an  fheasgar  bithidh  co-dheuchainn  air  Leughadh 
iigus  aithris  Bardachd  agus  Rosg  nuadh  agus  taghta  ;  an  deigh  sin 
cumar  Cuirm  chuidheachdail  aig  am  faigh  nithe  Gaidhealach  rogh- 
ainn  'san  uirghioll,  ach  gun  roinn  a  dhiultadh  dhaibh-san  nach  tuig 
Gailig.  Giulainear  cosdas  na  co-dheuchainne  le  trusadh  sonraichte 
a  dheannamh  agus  cuideachadh  iarraidh  o  'n  t-sluagh. 

8.  Cha  deanar  atharrachadh  sam  bith  air  coimh-dhealbhadh 
a'  Chomuinn  gun  aontachadh  dha  thrian  de  na'm  bheil  de  luchd- 
bruidhinn  Gailig  air  a'  chlar-ainm.  Ma  's  miann  atharrachadh  a 
dheanamh  is  eiginn  sin  a  chur  an  ceill  do  gach  ball,  mios,  aig  a' 
chuid  a'a  lugha,  roimh'n  choinneimh  a  dh'fheudas  an  t-atharrachadh 
a  dheanamh.  Feudaidh  ball  nach  bi  a  lathair  roghnachadh  le 
lamh-aithne. 

9.  Taghaidh  an  Comunn  Bard,  Piobaire,  agus  Fear-leabhar- 
lann. 


Ullaichear  gach  Paipear  agus  Leughadh,  agus  giulainear  gaoh 
Deasboireachd  le  run  fosgailte,  duineil,  durachdach  air-son  na 
firinn,  agus  cuirear  gach  ni  air  aghaidh  ann  an  spiorad  caomh,  glan, 
agus  a  reir  riaghailtean  dearbhta. 


CONSTITUTION.  IX. 

January,  to  consist  of  a  Chief,  three  Chieftaius,  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  five  other  Members  of  the 
Society,  all  of  whom  shall  understand  and  speak  Gaelic ;  five  to 
form  a  quorum. 

6.  The  Society  shall  hold  its  meetings  weekly  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  and  fortnightly  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  The  business 
ahall  be  carried  on  in  Gaelic  on  every  alternate  night  at  least. 

7.  There  shall  be  an  Aimual  Meeting  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Committee  for  the  time  being,  when 
Competitions  for  Prizes  shall  take  place  in  Pipe  and  other  High- 
land Music.  In  the  evening  there  shall  be  Competitions  in  Read- 
ing and  Reciting  Gaelic  Poetry  and  Prose,  both  original  and  select. 
After  which  there  will  be  a  Social  Meeting,  at  which  Gaelic  sub- 
jects shall  have  the  preference,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  preclude  participation  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand Gaelic.  The  expenses  of  the  competitions  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  special  fund,  to  which  the  general  public  shall  be  invited 
to  subscribe. 

8.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  that  no  part  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  two- thirds  of 
the  Gaelic-speaking  Members  on  the  roll  ;  but  if  any  alterations 
be  required,  due  notice  of  the  same  must  be  given  to  each  member, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  takes  place  at  which  the 
alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made.  Absent  Members  may  vote  by 
mandates. 

9.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  Bard,  a  Piper,  and  a  Librarian. 


All  Papers  and  Lectures  shall  be  prepared,  and  all  Discussions 
carried  on,  with  an  honest,  earnest,  and  manful  desire  for  truth ; 
and  all  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  according  to  the  usually  recognised  rules. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  regularity  of  the  appearance  of  our  Annual  Volumes  of 
Transactions  for  tlie  past  few  years  has  been  bn>ken  on  this 
occasion,  and  this,  the  17th  Volume,  appears  over  half  a  year 
behind  its  usual  time.  The  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Council 
regret  that  delay,  but  various  circumstances  mastered  their  good 
intentions.  The  Volume  includes  tlie  Society's  work  for  a  year, 
beginnuig  with  the  Annual  Assembly  of  10th  July,  1890,  and 
ending  with  the  last  literary  lueeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1891.  The  generosity  of  good  fnends  has  ])ut  an  end 
to  any  fear  hithert(»  expressed  of  financial  difficulties  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  large  Annual  Volumes  by  a  Society  with  a 
subscription  so  small.  Mr  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh  contributed 
£50  to  the  publishing  fiuid ;  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gair- 
loch,  X5 ;  Mr  John  Mackay,  Hereford,  £2  2s ;  and  Mr  Paul 
Cameron,  Blair- A  thole,  £1. 

The  contents  of  the  Volume  will,  it  is  believed,  bear  com- 
parison with  our  other  Volumes  of  the  past  dozen  years  ;  but 
therc  are  two  novelties  that  require  a  few  words  of  explanation- 
The  \)r\ze  of  £10  given  by  The  Mackintosh  for  the  best  essay  ou 
the  **  Social  Condition  of  the  Highlands  since  1800,"  was  won  by 
Mr  Poison,  Duubeath,  and  it  is  published  after  the  regular  literary 
work  of  the  Society  in  the  present  Volume.  Then  follows  Mrs 
Grant's  translation  of  "  William  Tell "  into  Gaelic.  This  appeared 
originally  in  the  columns  of  the  NortJve.rn  Chronicle,  The  Council 
of  the  Society,  moved  by  the  excellence  of  th>3  translation  and  by 
the  representations  of  membei-s,  who  offered  to  pay  any  extra  cost, 
sanctioned  its  publication,  and  the  Publishing  Committee  have 
with  pleasure  carried  out  its  behest. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Campbell,  of  Tiree,  removes  from 
the   list   one   of  our   most   valued  contributors.      The   folk-tale 
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which  he  contributod  to  tlie  present  vohimc,  will  therefore  be 
read  with  much  inelaiicholv  interest.  He  Wiis  eminent  as 
a  folk-lorist,  and  had  contributed  largely  to  various  j>oriodieal 
publications,  like  the  Celtic  }f<iga2ine,  livjhland  Monthly^  and  the 
Scotdah  Critic  Review.  Folk  tales  were  his/<>/'^'  ;  and  only  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death  aj)peared  his  book  on  the  Fian<,  j)ub- 
lished  bv  Mr  Nutt  as  the  4th  V^ohnne  of  the  ''  VV^aifs  and  Stravs 
of  Celtic  Tradition."  Mr  Campl^ell,  who  was  ordained  in  1861, 
was  lon^  an  invalid,  and  in  his  later  years  was  confined  to  his 
l)e  1.  We  do  not  go  outside  our  province  in  recording,  with  nauch 
ro;^ret,  the  death  of  Dr  W.  F.  Skene,  one  of  our  greatest  Celtic 
scholars  in  all  senses  of  the  term.  Celtic  Scotland  owes  him  a 
debt  of  deepest  gratitude  ;  for  it  was  he  who  first  and  completely 
reversed  the  aspect  in  which  Scotch  and  Kuglisli  historians, 
following  Pinkerton  and  Burton,  looked  U])on  the  place  which  the 
( -elt  holds  in  British  history.  The  tangled  skein  of  early  Scottish 
history  was,  it  may  be  said,  fairly  unravelled  by  him  for  the  first 
time. 

In  taking  our  customar}  glance  at  Gaelic  and  general  Celtic 
literature  and  antiquities,  we  have  to  record  that  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  work — and  good  work,  too — has  been  done  in  matters 
Celtic.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  the  3rd  and  4th  Volumes  of 
Mr  Nutt's  series  of  "Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition  *' 
appeared  ;  the  3d  Volume,  entitled  Folk  and  Hero  TaleSy  was  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Macdougall,  of  Duror,  and  continues  the  excellent 
series  initiated  in  the  2nd  Volume  by  Mr  Macinnes.  The  4th 
Volume  is  the  late  Mr  Campbell's,  on  the  Fians,  where  he  has 
gathered  together  all  his  lore  about  Fionn  and  his  men.  Rev.  Mr 
Maclean  Sinclair  is  still  continuing  his  Caelic  publications,  and 
has  issued  tne  first  two  volumes  of  a  collection,  under  the  title  of 
"  Gaelic  Bards."  Many  pieces  appear  in  these  books  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  annotations  are  extremely  good.  The  most 
important  work  of  the  present  year  has  been  the  first  volume  of 
BeliquicB  Celticm,  the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Dr  Cameron  of 
Brodick,  edited  by  Mr  A.  Macbain  and  Rev.  J.  Kennedy.  This 
volume  contains  a  life  of  Dr  Cameron,  and  all  his  work  upon  the 
Ossianic  literature.     The  second  volume,  which  will  be  by  far  the 
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most   important,    will    contain   the   Fernaig   MS.,   an   important 
unpublished  collection  of  Turner's,  a  glossary  of  Gaelic  etymology, 
and  a  concise  exposition  of  Gaelic  philology  and  grammar  (this 
last  by  Mr  Macbain).     The  veteran  scholar,  Mr  Hector  Maclean, 
of  Islay,  has  published  a   work  upon  the  Ultonian  Ballads,  where 
he  edits  and  translates  the  ballads  that  deal  with  (/uchulinn  and 
hia  story.     Rev.  Dr  Nigel  Macneill  has  at  last  produced  his  work 
on  the  Lit€raiu)re  f\f  the  UighlavderSy  and   it  does  not  belie  the 
high  expectations   formed  of  it.     Tales  of  the  Heather  is  a  collec- 
tion of  legends  and  romances  by  Mrs  Mackenzie  (Scottish  High- 
lander), and   they   have  met  with   a  great,  but  deserved,  success. 
Mr    Macdonald's    Place    Names   of    Strathhogie    is    an    excelleut 
contribution  to  topography,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  Rev.  Mr 
Johnston's    Place  Names  of  Scotland,   published   this   year.     In 
addition  to  the  Highland  Monthly,  and   tiie  gof^d   work  done  by 
some  of  the   weekly  northern  press,  we  have  to  welcome  a  new 
venture  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  Monthly,  a  smartly  got  up  little 
magazine  lately  started.     It  is  with  a  brotherly  pleasure  that  we 
record  that  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow  has  published  its  first 
volume,  which  forms  an  excellent  collection  of  varied  work. 

In  general  Celtic  matter,  the  furore  over  Professor  Zimraer's 
heresies  on  the  Ossianic  question  has  died  down,  but  Celtic  myths 
and  heroic  tales  are  left  still  on  their  trial  as  to  their  origins. 
Mr  Alfred  Nutt  has  a  suggestive  article  on  the  progress  of  the 
last  two  years  in  this  subject  in  September's  Folklore.  The  Pro 
fessor  himself  has  devoted  his  energies  lately  rather  to  linguistic 
matters.  Dr  Whitley  Stokes  is  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  articles  on 
the  Picts,  Cormac's  and  the  metrical  glossaries,  tfec,  flow  from  his 
pen.  Ascoli  has  a  third  instalment  of  his  Old  Irish  Vocabulary 
(Glossarium  Palaeo-Hibernicum),  and  Holder  of  his  Old  Celtic 
»Sprach  Sduitz,  through  the  press.  Professor  Strachan,  of  .Man- 
chester, has  appeared  as  a  new  Gaelic  philologist  of  great  promise, 
his  latest  being  an  important  paper  on  "  Compensatory  Lengthen- 
ings of  Vowels  in  Irish."  •  M.  I^oth  has  published  the  words  in  the 
Brittonic  tongues  (Breton,  Welsh,  and  Cornish),  borrowed  from 
Latin,  and  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  given  to  the 
world    the    "  Place    Names   in   Caesar,"   and   edited    "  L'Epopee 
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C'eltique,"  where  ho  gathers  together  in  French  the  Irish  legends. 
It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  we  have  no  cor- 
responding  work  in  English.  He  refers  to  Macpherson  and  t^  the 
Deirdre  story  published  in  our  Volume  XIII.,  which  he  translates 
into  French.  Professor  Rhys  has  published  his  Rhind  Lectures 
on  Scottish  Ethnology  in  book  form,  and  been  actively  engaged  on 
folklore  matters  lately.  A  third  series  of  Windisch's  Irische  Texte 
has  appeared,  but  there  is  nothing  of  Scottish  interest  in  it.  Mr 
Jacobs  has  edited  for  Mr  Nutt  a  volume  of  Celtic  Fairy  TaUn^ 
wherein  again  our  Society's  stores  have  been  drawn  upon.  Dr 
Kuno  Meyer  has  published  a  curious  gourmandising  romance  of 
Irish  mediaeval  literature,  entitled  "MacCouglinne  s  Vision,"  ending 
with  a  valuable  vocabulary.  In  regard  to  Ireland  particularly, 
besides  two  histories  of  the  early  Irish  Church  (Olden  and  Healy), 
several  interesting  works  have  appeared,  such  as  Dr  Hyde's  Fire- 
side TaUsy  Wakeman's  Antiquities^  Standish  O'Grady's  Finn  and 
His  Companions,  Kennedy's  Legendary  Fictions  (second  edition), 
and  others.  In  regard  to  periodicals,  the  Bevue  Celtiqne  still 
takes  the  lead,  and  the  Gaelic  Journal  still  flourishes  under  Pro- 
fessor 0'Growney*8  charge. 

In  regard  to  educational  matters  little  has  to  be  recorded,  save 
that  it  is  hoped  the  Grants  in  Aid  given  to  the  County  Councils 
will  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  higher  education, 
technical  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific.  The  projected  rail- 
ways, with  grants  of  public  money,  are  in  abeyance  just  now  : 
wive  that  the  Highland  Railway  has  been  granted  a  subsidy  of 
£45,000  towards  the  extension  of  their  line  from  Stromeferry  to 
Ky  leakin.  A  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural  suit  ability 
of  land  now  imder  deer  forests  has  been  appointed.  The  revival  of 
the  feeling  of  Celtic — or  rather  Gaelic — brotherhood,  as  evidenced 
by  Clan  Societies,  shews  no  signs  of  a  reaction  ;  and  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  we  record  the  success  of  the  great  Gaelic  gathering  at  Oban, 
a  la  the  Welsh  Eisteddfud.  Our  only  regret  is  that  it  should  be  callcMl 
by  the  very  Saxon  and  objectionable  name  of  Mdd  (that  is,  Mo;)t), 
when  the  good  Gaelic  word  Coinne  or  an  eqtiivalent  was  at  hand. 

Invbrnbss,  Deotmhery  1892. 
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ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 

Music  Hall  on  10th  July,   1890.     The  platform  was  tastefully 

decorated,    clan   tartans  gracefully   depended   from   either  side, 

surrounded  by  handsome  stags  heads  and  crossed  swords  which 

added  to  the  Highland  character  of  the  decoration,  and  two  eagles 

looked  proudly  down  from  their  perches  as  if  surveying  a  scene 

from  their  native  wilds.     Mr  Ian  M.  Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  Chief 

of  the  Society,  was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by  the  following 

gentlemen,  a  number  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Chief,  did  honour  to 

the  occasion   by  appearing   in   Highland   dress: — Mr   Cameron, 

Moniack  Castle ;  Provost  Ross ;  Major  Baynes ;  Major   Kemble  ; 

Mr  Eraser  of  Millbum  ;  Rev.  Mr  Sinton,  Dores ;  Rev.  Mr  Bentinck, 

Kirkhill ;  Mr  Wm.  Mackay,  solicitor ;  Mr  E.  H.  Macmillan,  Cale- 

Jonian  Bank  ;  Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie ;  Mr  Steele,  Bank  of  Scotland  ; 

Bailie  Stuart ;   Mr  James   Eraser,   C.E.;.  Mr   Douglas   Campbell, 

Kilmartin;  Bailie  Alex.  Mackenzie;  Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Scottish 

Highlander',  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  Namur  Cottage;  Mr  Roderick 

Maclean,  Ardgour;  Mr  William  Gunn ;  Mr  Mackintosh,  secretary 

of  the  Society,   and  others.      There  was  a  large  attendance  of 

the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,   as   well  as  the 

general  public. 

While  the  company  were  assembling,  the  pipers  of  the  Rifle 
Volunteers,  under  Pipe-Major  Ferguson,  perambulated  the  principal 
streets,  the  Society^s  piper,  Pipe-Major  Ronald*  Mackenzie,  of  the 
3rd  Battalion  Seaforth  Highlanders,  at  the  same  time  playing  a 
selection  of  Highland  airs  in  the  entrance  lobby.  Shortly  after 
eight  o'clock  the  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr  Duncan  Mackintosh, 
the  secretary,  intimating  apologies  for  absence  from  the  following 
gentlemen  : — Sir  K.  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch;  Cluny  Macpherson; 
Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden;  Mr  Chas.  Eraser-Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Sir  H. 
C.   Macandrew ;   Sheriff  Blair ;   Mr  Baillie   of  Dochfour ;   Major 
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Jackson,  Swordale  ;  Major  Rose,  Kilravock ;  Dr  Stewart,  Nether- 
Lochaber ;  Mr  J.  Mackay,  Hereford  ;  Professor  Mackinnon ;  Capt. 
Chisholm,  Glassbum  ;  Mr  W.  Mackenzie,  secretary,  Crofters  Com- 
mission ;  Mr  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  Mary  burgh ;  Mr  A.  MacphcrsoD, 
Kingussie  ;  Dr  Aitken ;  Mr  P.  Burgess,  Drumnadrochit ;  Rev.  A. 
,  Bisset,  Fort-Augustus,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  desired  to 
tell  the  meeting  how  much  he  appreciated  the  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness   in 
selecting  him  as  their  Chief  for  the  year  1890,  and  how  proud  he 
felt  in  occupying  the  position  of  Chairman  there  that  night.     It 
afforded  him  personally  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  see  such  a  large 
audience  present,  which  was  a  proof  of  the  great  interest  manifested 
by   the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital   of  the  Highlands  and  others  in 
the  work  of  the  Inverness  Gaelic  Society,  whose  object,  as  they  all 
knew,  was  to  gather  together  all  the  different  relics  and  historic 
fragments  belonging  to  their  country,  and  also  to  propagate  the 
study  of  the  Gaelic  language.     He  had  heard  it  stated  lately  by 
different  people  that  they  would  soon  see  the  Gaelic  language  dying 
out  in  Scotland.      He  hoped  this  was  quite  an  erroneous  idea. 
Those  people  assigned  as  a  reason  the  great  influx  of  English- 
speaking  people — tourists  and  sportsmen — into  their  remote  glens, 
and  also  the  way  in  which  their  children  were  taught  in   the 
schools  now  entirely  in  English,  Gaelic  being  a  secondary  matter. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  whether  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  or  write  in  Gaelic  or  English. 
He  thought  himself  if  they  were  taught  in  one  subject  it  was 
almost  as  much  as  they  had  time  for,  but  he  believed  there  was  a 
good   deal  in   the  idea   that  there  was  a  danger  of  the  Gaelic 
language   dying  out  in   the  remote    Highlands.       Therefore   he 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  strive  to  do  their  best  in  the  interests 
of  this  Society.     He  had  himself  attempted  to  pick  up  as  much 
of   the    language   as  he   could — (applause).       In    knowing    the 
language  they  could  speak  to  the  people  when  they  met  them  in 
private,  and  then  they  would  get  a  much  better  insight  into  the 
Highland   character — (applause).       They   would   also   make   the 
people  feel  that  they  should  be  proud  of  having  a  language  which 
was  so  honourably  connected  with  all  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
He  knew  personally  several  Englishmen,  who  yearly  visit  the  High- 
lands, who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  mastering  a  great  part  of  the 
language,  and  who  are  able  to  talk  to  their  keepers  and  gillies  in 
Gaelic.     He  trusted  a  good  many  Scotchmen  would  follow  their 
example.     The  Gaelic,  as  they  all  knew,  was  the  principal  cause 
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of  the  well-known  patriotism  of  the  Highlanders,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  it  ever  died  out — (hear,  hear). 
But  he  was  sure  that  as  long  as  the  members  of  this  Society  took 
an  interest  in  everything  that  related  to  the  historic  associations 
of  the  Highlands,  there  was  not  much  fear  of  such  a  state  of 
mattera  occurring. 

The  following  is  Mr  Sinton's  address  as  it  was  delivered  in 
Gaelic : — 

'Thigheam  a  Ghlinne-Moireastainn,  agus  sibhse  a  chuideachd 
iiasal,  Ghaidhealach,  tha  cruinn  an  so  an  nochd  blio  iomadh 
gleann,  agus  srath,  agus  eilean,  's  an  Taobh  Tuath,  cha  bheag  an 
toileachadh  agus  an  t-urram  dhomhsa  gun  d'fhuair  mi  cuireadh 
fialaidh — cuireadh  nach  gabhadh  diultadh — bho  luchd-riaghlaidh 
Comimn  Gailig  Inbhimis,  thighinn  agus  'labhairt  ribh  ann  an 
c4nan  aosmhor  nan  Gaidheal  far  an  do  sheas  daoine  a  b'uiTamaich, 
agus  na  b'ionnsuicKte  na  mise  anns  na  bliadhnaichean  ii  dh'  fhalbh. 
Chaidh  iarraidh  ormsa  oraid  thabhairt  duibh,  agus  cha'n  e  sin  a 
mhain,  ach  chaidh  chuir  romham  gu'm  bu  choir  domh  chuir  an  ceil 
anns  an  oraid  cheudna  cia  blasmhor  binn's  tha  na  h-oranan  Gaidh- 
ealach.  Nis,  cha'n  aithne  dhomh  ciamar  ni  mi  so,  mar  seinn  mi 
fear  na  dha  dhiubh — agus  tha  fhios  agaibh  fein  nach  bitheadh  so 
freagrach — nach  cluinninn  a  dheireadh  bho  na  chleir  nan  deanainn 
a  1-ithid.  Ach  an  nochd,  cha*n  'eil  feum  air  oraid  air  bi  uamsa 
chum  so  leigeadh  ris.  Is  tiamhaidh,  druighteach  an  oraid  na  bheil 
sibh  a  faiciun  agus  a  cluinntinn  aig  a  choinneamh  mhoir-sa,  do)  air 
aghaidh.  Is  taitneach  bhi  'g  eisdeachd  ri  fuaim  nam  feadan 
uaibhreach  bu  cheol  deireanach  ann  an  cluasaibh  cho  liuthad  6g- 
shaighdeir  Ghaidhealaich  air  blaraibh  na  Roinn-Eorpa — mar  bha 
Coimeal  Iain  an  Fhasfheama  a  thuit  air  La  Quatre  Bras.  Is 
taitneach  bhi  cluinntinn  nan  duanag  milis  o  bhilibh  ceolmhor, 
grinn — na  duanagan  agus  na  fuinn  tha  togail  cuimhne  air  laithean 
ar  n-6ige,  agus  duisgeadh  sealladh,  'math  'dh'  fheudta,  orra-san 
tlia,  o  cheann  ioma  bliadhna,  'cnamh  anns  an  uaigh — duisgeadh 
sealladh  mar  an  ceudna  air  aitreabh  gaolach  air  an  d'  thainig 
atharrachadh  m6r.  'S  iad  sin  na  fuinn  tha  na  Gaidhil  bhlath- 
chrid  beach  'seinn  air  machraichean  Australia,  agus  air  feadh 
coiltean  gruamach  America  mu  Thuath,  a  chleachd  iad  'nuair 
bhitheadh  iad  buain  an  eoma,  agus  an  arair,  togal  a  bhunt^ta,  no 
'cuallach  na  spreidhe  ann  an  tir  nam  beann.  Ge  bu  co  dh' 
innnsaidh  aite  an  do  thog  an  Gaidheal  air,  faodaidh  e  le  firinn  a 
rk  ann  am  briathraibh  a  bhaird — 

*'  ^far  ghath  sholuis  do  *m  anam  fein 
Tha  sgeula  na  h-aimsir  a  dh'  fhalbh." 
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Gu  cinnteach  cha'n  'eil  an  diugh  ach  beag  ceama  de  'n  t-saoghul 
far  nach  'eil  clanna  nan  Gaidheal  air  an  sgapadh.  0  na  cheud  dol 
a  mach  anns  na  linnteaji  fada  o  chian,  dh'  fhaodadh  lad  briathra 
an  fh^idh  ghabhail  mar  fhocail-shuaicheantais,  '*  Eiribh  agus 
imicbib  ),  or  cha'n  i  so  bbur  n-aite-comhnuidh."  Ach  a  dhainean 
gach  caochladh  thainig  orra,  agus  air  an  duthaich  far  am  bu  dual 
doibh  a  bhi,  tha  iad  mar  aon  fhathasd  ann  an  gradh  bratharai:  ri 
guailibh  a  cheile,  cumail  cuimhne  air  na  daoine  bho  'n  d'  thainig 
iad,  agus  air  na  kithean  bba  ann  ;  cumail  cuimhne  air  gach  fonn, 
agus  oran,  a  dh'  uinnsaich  iad  an  tus  bho  'n  athair,  bho  'm  mathair, 
no  bho  'n  leannan.  Gun  teagamh,  thainig  atharrachadh  air  a 
Ghaidhealtachd  agus  air  na  Gaidhil,  ach  saoil  sibh  am  bheil  an 
t-atharrachadh  so,  cho  mbir  agus  tha  an  t-ainrae?  Nach  'eil 
beanntan  siorruidh  an  airde  Tuath  ag  eirigh  le  am  muUaichean 
colgarra  fo  cheo,  agus  le  an  leacainnean  boidheach  fraoich  ;  nach 
'eil  gach  tobar  dhe  fior  uisge  fionnar  a  mhonaidh,  as  an  d'  ol  an 
sealgair  a  leoir,  a  boilsgeadh  mar  dhoimean  ann  an  dearrsaibh  na 
greine  niaidne  ;  nach  'eil  na  h-uillt  bheaga  ri  mireig  sios  air  feadh 
sgairnich  chloiche,  agus  a  tuirling  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  an  t-srath, 
foluichte  fo  bharaich  uaine  ;  nach  'eil  na  lochan  ainmeil  agus  na 
h-aimhnichean  iasgaich  mar  a  bha;  agus  ioma  dachaidh,  eadar 
chaisteal  agus  bhothan,  far  a  bheil  clanna  nan  Gaidheal  a^ 
chomhnuidh  's  an  Taobh  Tuath — am  mac  an  ionaid  athar  ?  'S 
lionar  ceann-cinnidh  agus  ceann-tighe  Gaidhealach  aig  a  bheil  coir 
air  fearainn  a  shinnsearachd — tha  Mac  Shim:  *s  an  Airde,  tha  Mac 
Dhomhnuill  Duibh  's  an  Tir  Abraich,  tha  Tigheama  Chluainidh 
am  Baideanach,  tha  An  Toiseach  's  a  Mhaigh,  agus  tha  Mac 
Phadruig  an  Gleann-arMoireastainn,  "  Dhainean  co  Theireadh  e." 
Agus  air  feadh  ghleannta  na  Gaidhealtachd  tha  da  na  tri  ceudan 
mile  dhe  fior  Ghaidhil  a  tha  labhairt  an  c^aii  matharail,  agus  tha 
gabhail  tlachd  anns  gach  oran,  agus  fonn,  agus  ann  an  caochladh 
deadh  chleachda,  bu  mhiann  le  seann  luchd-aiteachaidh  na 
duthcha  anns  an  tim  o  chian.  Agus  mar  an  ceudna  gach 
samhradh  agus  foghar,  tha  na  ciadan  agus  na  miltean  tighinn  air 
chuairt  o  bhailtean  an  Taobh  Deise,  agus  as  na  talmhuinnean  a 
mach,  a  shealltuinn  air  a  ghleann  's  an  robh  iad  og.  Agus  tha 
Comunn  Gailig  Inbhimis,  agus  tha  an  cruinneachadh  so,  a 
dearbhadh  gu  soilleir  ged  tha  na  h-uile  gnothuch  mar  a  tha,  gu 
bheil  Gaidhil  anns  an  duthaich  fhathasd  a  ghabhas  tlachd  ann  am 
fearas-chuideachd  ghrinn — Agus  a  nis,  cleas  nam  bard  sguiridh 
mi  mar  thoisich  mi.  Is  taitneach  a  bhi  an  so  'g  eisdeachd  fuaim 
nam  piob.  Is  taitneach  bhi  cluinntinn  fonn  nan  oran.  Ach  is 
baileach  taitneach  sinn  bhi  ann  an  cuideachd  a  cheile.  A  dheadh 
Mhic  Phadruig  agus  a  chuideachd  nasal.     Slan  leibh. 
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An  interesting  and  thoroughly  Highland  musical  programme 
was  gone  through  by  a  large  company  of  performers,  who  were, 
each  and  all,  the  recipients  of  flattering  honours  from  the  audience, 
which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
rendering  of  the  songs  and  pieces  generally,  and  emphatically 
pronounced  the  Assembly  one  of  the  best  that  the  Society  has  had, 
Mr  Alexander  Ross  opened  the  programme  with  a  Gaelic  marching 
song,  "  Theid  Sinn,"  which  was  very  well  rendered.  Miss  Clara 
Fraser  followed  with  "  The  Maclean's  Gathering,'*  of  which,  with 
her  fine  voice,  she  made  the  most,  and  was  deservedly  recalled. 
Miss  Fraser  then  sang  **  Annie  Laurie  "  with  much  taste,  and,  at 
a  later  stage,  rendered  **  Farewell  to  Fuinary  "  with  a  fuUness  of 
tone  and  effect  that  were  quickly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
"  Mary  of  Argyle "  was  sung  by  Mr  D.  Miller  with  delightful 
expression  and  vocal  sweetness,  and,  in  the  second  part,  the  same 
cultured  singer  gave  "  Macgregor^s  Gathering."  A  couple  of  vocal 
quartets — "  The  tocherless  lass  "  and  "  My  faithful  fair  one  " — 
were  executed  bv  Misses  Robertson  and  Fraser,  and  Messrs  Ross 
and  Fraser.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  by  the  ably  played  Scotch  selections — one  of  which  was  the 
overture  to  "  Rob  Roy  " — contributed  by  Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Ord 
(piano)  and  Mr  W.  D.  Davis  (violin),  who  were  loudly  recalled 
after  each  appearance.  The  "  Nut-brown  maiden "  was 
expressively  rendered  by  Miss  Gertrude  Cowan.  Two  stirring 
songs,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  "  and  "  Blue  bonnets  over  the 
border  "  were  spiritedly  sung  by  Mr  J.  A.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
rewarded  with  loud  applause.  "  The  crooked  bawbee,"  an  old 
ballad  arranged  as  a  duet,  was  treated  with  such  taste  and  sweet- 
ness of  voices  by  Miss  Kate  Fraser  and  Mr  iEneas  Fraser,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  items  in  the  programme.  "  Cam'  ye 
by  Athole  f'  and  "  Maighdean  Mhuile,"  in  Gaelic,  were  rendered 
by  Miss  Jessie  Forbes  with  vocal  power.  "  Ae  fond  kiss,"  con- 
tributed by  Miss  Rate  Fraser,  displayed  genuine  feeling  and  taste 
on  the  Y^art  of  the  singer,  who  was  receWed  as  a  well-known 
favourite  only  is.  Excellent  pipe  music  was  played  during  the 
interval  between  the  parts  by  Pipe-Major  Ronald  Mackenzie. 
Master  Sutton  Clark  smartly  danced  the  "  Seann  trubhais "  and 
**  Highland  Fling."  Four  stalwart  Gaels  also  gave  an  exhibition 
dance  of  the  "Reel  of  lulloch"  in  admirable  style.  The 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  played  with  much  taste  by  Miss 
C.  Fraser,  Church  Street. 

At  the  close,  Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  entertained  them 
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that  evening,  especially  mentioning  Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Ord  and  Mr 
Davis,  who  had  come  long  distances. 

On  the  motion  of  Provost  Ross,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Glenmoriston  for  presiding.  "  Aiild  Lang  Syne " 
appropriately  concluded  a  most  successful  gathering. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme  : — 

PART  L 

Addrera Chairman. 

Song  (Gaelic)— "Tlieid  Sinn  " Mr  Alex.  Roasw 

Song — "The  Maclean's  Gathering" Miss  Clara  Frasbr. 

Song — "Mary  of  Argyle" Mr  D.  Miller. 

^  .  . .  /  **  The  Tocherless  Lass  "  (  Misses  Robbrson  and  Frasbr, 
Vjuartette-  -^  ("  Gun  Chrodh  gun  Aighean")  (  and  Me-srs  Fraser  and  Ross. 
Piano  and  Violin  Selections — Scotch  and  Highland  Airs..  .Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Ord 

and  Mr  Davis. 
Q  „        (    "  Ho  ro  mo  nighean  donn  bhoidheach  "  'i      „.     rt-.,-^.,..^  r«^«,  ^. 
*'"8-i  ("  My  nut  brown  maiden  ")  |    Mu«,  Gertrude  Cowan. 

Song — "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that" Mr  John  A.  Macelenzie. 

Duet— "The  Crookit  Bawbee  "  (OUi  Ballad  J Mii»s  Kate  Fraser  and  Mr 

MvEAS  Fraser. 
Song — "Cam*  ye  by  A  thole  " Miss  Jessie  Forbbs. 

PART  IL 

Address  (Gaelic) Rev.  Mr  Sin  ton. 

Song—"  Macgregor's  Gathering" Mr  D.  Miller. 

Song — "  Ae  fond  Kiss"  (Ancient  Gaelic  Air  J Miss  Kate  Frasbr. 

Piano  and  Violin  Selections — Scotch  Airs Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Ord  and 

Mr  Davis. 

Song — "  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Boi-der  " Mr  John  A  Mackbnzib. 

Dance — "Reel  of  TuUoch" Ooanaich  Ghaidhealach. 

Song  (Gaelic)-  {  "(^^tZMuir)"  }  ^iss  Jessie  Forb«s. 

n  *  ♦f  /  "  Mo  run  geal  dileas "  \  Misses  Robertson  and  Fraser^ 
Vjuartette—  |  ^,,  ^^  faithful  fair  one  ")  )     and  Messrs  Fraser  and  Ross. 

Song — "Farewell  to  Fiunary" Miss  Clara  Frasbr. 

"  Auld  lAngsyne." 


J! 5th  NOVEMBER,   1890, 

A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  on  this  date,  when  Sir 
Henry  C.  Macandrew  delivered  the  inaugural  address  for  session 
1890-91,  the  subject  being  "The  Brehon  Laws."  Owing  to 
pressure  of  business.  Sir  Henry  was  not  able  to  prepai*e  his  paper 
for  publication  this  year,  but  it  will  be  printed  in  next  volume  of 
the  Society's  Transactions.  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  moved, 
and  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  seconded,  and  it  was  cordially 
agreed  to,  "That  the  Society  resolve  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs  Mary 
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Mackellar,  who  has  acted  as  the  Society's  Bard  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic  language, 
and  her  unwearied  interest  in  all  that  tended  to  the  benefit  of  her 
fellow-countrymen,  caused  her  name  to  be  well  known  and  deeply 
revered  among  Highlanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  an  extract  of  this  minute, 
with  an  expression  cf  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  Society,  to  Mri 
Mackellar's  friends  in  Lochaber. 


£6th  NOVEMBER,  J 890, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  at  this  meeting, 
viz.  : — Life  member,  Mr  W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Farr,  Inverness-shire  ; 
honorary  members,  the  Hon.  Lord  Kyllachy,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr 
.Eneas  Macdonell  of  Morar ;  ordinary  members,  Mr  R.  M.  Birbeck, 
Lochoumhead,  Glenelg  ;  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  solicitor,  Inverness ; 
Mr  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  Mr  R.  A.  Neil,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Mr  Ewen  Macdonald, 
Plockton. 

Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Macgregor,  Farr,  entitled  Amhainn  Sj)f.  Mr  Macgregor's 
paper  was  as  follows  : — 

AMHAINN  SPE. 

B'  fhearr  leam  gun  robh  fear  do  na  seann  Bhaird  a  lathair,  air 
son  cliu  Spe  a  chur  ann  an  rann.  Num  biodh  agamsa  an  comas 
labhairt  a  bh'  aig  Iain  Lom,  no  aig  Alastair  MacMhaighistir 
Alastair,  rachaiun  an  greim  air  dan  a  dheauadh  air  an  amhainn 
so,  a  bhiodh  iomchuidh  air  son  a  leithid  do  chuis.  Nam  biodh 
eachdraidhean  Bhaideineach  a;.' us  Shrath  Spe  air  an  sgriobhadh 
air  fad,  cha  bhiodh  sgeul  a  chaidh  aithris  riamh  anns  am  biodh 
tlachd  CO  mor.  Ach  tha  na  laithean  air  dol  seachad,  agus  na 
bliadhnachan  air  ruith.  Theirig  na  seann  daoinc,  's  cha  'n  e'il 
cuimhne  a  nis  air  neart  do  na  nithean  a  thachair  anns  na  linntean 
fad  air  falbh.  Seadh,  agus  is  tearc  an  dream  aig  am  bheil  suim  air 
eachdraidhean  nan  laithean  a  dh'  fhalbh.  Nam  faigheadh  daoine 
an  diugh  a  bhi  a  deanadh  air  an  son  fein,  bu  choma  leo  ciod  a 
bhiodh  ri  innseadh  m'  an  dream  a  bh'  ann  i*oimhe  so.  Is  fearr  le 
muinntir  an  t-Saoghail,  nithean  an  t-Saoghail  fein.  Cha  'n  *eil 
durachd  ach  air  son  airgid,  agus  cumhachd,  agus  gloir  an 
t-saoghail.  Nam  biodh  na  nithean  sin  aca,  leigeadh  iad  leis  gach 
ni   eile   dol   seachad.      Is    math   gum  bheil   Comunn   Gaidhlig 
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lubhimis  a'gabhail  tlachd  ann  an  eachdraidhean  na  Gaidhealtachd, 
agu8  gur  fiach  do  dhuine  sealltuinn  an  combair  a  cbuil,  air  son 
naigheachd  a  tbarruinn  as  na  creagan,  's  as  a  cheo.  Uime  sin, 
tha  mi  a  nis  a  dol  a  tboirt  sul'  air  bruthaichean  Spe,  air  son  sgeil 
a  dheanadh  air  na  daoine  a  fhiiair  an  arach  nam  measg,  agus  air 
na  gniomharan  a  rinneadh  leo,  'nuair  a  bha  na  fineachan  fo  riaghallt 
nan  ceann  cinnidb. 

Racbamaid  a  suas  gu  mullacb  na  Creige  Duibhe.  'S  i  so  Creag 
Dbubh  Cbloinn  Cbatain,  a  ta  a  seasadh  mar  thnr  faire,  ag  ambarc 
a  Bio8  air  na  glinn  far  am  b'  abhaist  do  na  ceathamaich  a  bbi  a' 
gabhail  taimb  'nuair  a  bbiodb  an  cogadb  seacbad,  'sa  bhiodb  na 
tineacban  aig  sitb.  Falbbaidb  na  daoine,  's  tbig  iad  gu  cricb,  acb 
Heasaidb  na  sleibbtean,  nam  fianuisean  air  gacb  ni  a  tbacbairm'au 
cuairt  on*a,  o  'u  cheud  latba  san  do  gbabb  daoine  combnuidb  air 
an  talamb.  To^aidb  sinn  am  bixitbacb  o'n  Bbiallaid,  lamb  ri 
Calldair,  a  ta  a  ruith  a  sios  o  Gbleann  na  Beannachair  gu  ruig 
uisgeacban  Spe.  Is  cas  an  t-sligbe  a  ta  air  tboiseacb  oimn.  Tba 
creagan,  's  cnuie,  's  sluicbd  san  ratbad,  *8  cba  b'  fbuilear  'do'u  bboc 
earb  e  fein  aire  a  tboirt,  air  eagal  's  gun  tugadb  e  ceum  cli,  's  gun 
racbadb  e  le  creig.  Acb  is  boidbeacb  am  fraocb  a  ta  a  sgeadacbadb 
an  t-sleibb.  Tba  an  dearg,  'aan  concur  a  ruthadh  an  so  mar  a 
rinn  iad,  tbeagamb  o  cbeann  mbilltean  do  bbliadbnacban.  Am 
bbeil  tbu  sgitb  leis  an  direadb  ?  'S  tu  gum  bbeil,  agus  d* 
anail  'nad  ucbd.  Dean  foigbidinn,  's  dean  air  do  sbocair.  Oban 
ann  a  ruitb  reise  a  ta  sinn,  acb  ag  iarraidb  seallaidb  air  an  talamb 
iosal.  'S  goirid  gus  an  ruig  sinn  am  mullacb,  far  am  feud  sinn 
anail  a  tliarruiun,  am  feadb  's  a  db  ambairceiis  sinn  air  gacb  taobb 
m  'an  cuairt  oinin. 

Innsidh  mi  naigheacbd  dbut,mu  rigb  mor  a  bb'anns  an  Aird*  an 
Ear,  a  bha  co  uaibbreach  's  gun  do  chuir  e  roimbe  tur  a  tbogail 
CO  ard  's  gun  ambairceadb  e  sios  air  gacb  neach  a  bba  a*  gabbail 
combnuidb  air  an  talamb.  Cbaidb  an  tur  a  tbogail,  agus  air  do  'n 
rigb  seasadb  air  a  bbinnein  a  b*  airde  dbetb,  cbunnaic  e  an  sluagb 
gu  b  iosal  mar  nacb  biodb  annta  acb  na  cuilcagan.  Tbug  e  fanear 
gun  robb  e  a  nia  air  ardacbcdb  co  mor  'sa  bu  mbatb  leis  os  ceann 
an  t-saogbail  gu  leir.  Acb  an  uair  a  tbog  e  a  sbuilean  an  aird  os 
a  cbeann,  ciod  a  cbunnaic  e  acb  gun  robb  na  speuran  gonna  co 
fad  uaitb  's  a  bba  iad  'nuair  a  bba  e  'na  sbeasadh  air  an  talamb. 
Uime  siu,  cba  ruig  sinn  a  leas  saoilsinn  gun  teid  againn  air  an 
talamb  fbagail  air  cbul,  ged  a  sbeasas  sinn  air  na  sgorran  is  airde 
air  mullacb  na  Creige  Duibbe. 

Ambairceamaid  sios,  co  dbuibb,  agus  togamaid  do  bbi  ag 
iomradb  air  rigbrean  faoine  na  h-Aird'  an  Ear. 


I 
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Seall  air  leathad  a  nis  agus  faia     Sin  agad  Spe,  a  ruith  anna 

^  chlais  a  bba  aice  *niiair  a  bha  na  Cuimeinich  nan  uachdarain  air 

-Baideineacb,  le  coir  o  fbear  do  sheann  righrean  na  h-Alba.     Anns 

^a  laithean  sin  bha  ceann  fine  nan  Cuimeineach  a  riaghladh  nan 

^isgeach,  anns  a  chaisteal  a  bha  aige  mu  choinneamh  Chinn  a 

^hiubhsaidh,  air  taobh  thall  na  h-aimhne.     Bha  na  Cuimeinich 

sin  nan  daoine  ainmeil  gus  an  do  chuir  iad  fein  agus  Raibeart 

Brus  a  mach  air  a  cheile.     Cha  bhi  fios,  fhad  'sa  mhaireas  an 

saoghal  so,  co  aige  'bha  a  choire  anns  an  iorghuill  a  dh'  eirich  eadar 

an  righ  agus  an  ceann  fine.     Feudar  a  bhi  cinnteach  gun  robh 

roinn  do'n  choire  aca  le  cheile,  mar  as  trie  a  thachras,  'nuair  a 

dh'eirich  an  righ  air  ann  an  e.aglais  Dhuin-Phris.     Tharruinn  Brus 

air  leis  a  bhiodaig,  agus  dh  fhag  e  triath  Bhaideineach  'n  luidhe 

an  sin,  a  toirt  suas  an  deo.     'S  coltach  gun  tainig  Clann  Chatain 

gu  cnmhachd   na  dheigh  so,  's  gun  do  shealbhaich  iad  an  tir. 

'Sann  do  Chlann  a  Phearsain  a  bhuineadh  a  chuid  a  b'  fhear  do 

Bhaideineach  o  na  laithean  sin.     Co  as  a  thainig  iad  ?     Theagamh 

gum  b'  ann  o  Phearsau   eiginn  a  dh'  eirich   an   sliochd.     Chan 

urrainn  mi  a  radh  gum  bheil  cunntas  sam  bith  agaiun  air  an  fhear 

80  gu  sonniichte,  ach  's  coltach  gum  b'an  do'n  eaglais  a  bhuineadh 

€.     Tha  Clann  a  Phea^ain  g'an  steidheachadh  fein  fo  shuaicheantas 

Chloinn  Chatain,  's  tha  iad  fein  agus  Clann  an  Toisich  a'  giulan 

iomhaigh  a  chait  air  an  targaid  cbatha.     Is  iomadh  blar  anns  an 

do  sheas  na  gaisgich  sin  riamh,  o'n  cheud  latha  's  an  tainig  iad  gu 

taobh  Spe,  gu  ruig  an  latha  'n  diugh. 

Thoir  suil  a  null  a  dh'ionnsuidh  na  h  airde  Deas,  agus  chi  thu 
Truidheam  a  sruthadh  a  nuas  o  chriochan  Siorramachd  Pheirt. 
Tha  Truidheam  a  ruith  a  mach  gu  Spe,  aig  seanu  tigh  lonmhair 
na  h-Amhuinn.  Sin  aite  a  ta  ainmeil  ann  an  eachdraidh  na 
duthcha.  Ciod  a  dh'  eirich  a  mach  an  sin  1  Ciod  ach  blar  mor  a 
chaidh  a  chur  eadar  Clann  Chatain  agus  na  Camshronaich  a  Loch 
Abar,  o  chionn  cor  's  cuig  ceud  bliadhna.  Is  math  is  fiach  dhuinn 
iomradh  a  thoirt  air  an  latha  sin,  am  feadh  's  a  ta  sinn  'n  ar  suidhe 
air  an  tulaich  aird  so.  Is  math  gun  tainig  laithean  siochail  oimn 
a  nis  CO  dhuibh.  Feudar  gu  leoir  do  streupaid  a  bhi  's  an  tir,  ach 
cha'n  e  an  claidheamh  mor  a  bhios  sinn  a  tarruinn  air  son  buaidh  a 
thoirt  a  mach  air  a  cheile.  Is  fearr  leinn  aig  an  latha  'n  duigh  an 
cath  a  chur  leis  an  teangaidh  's  leis  a  pheann.  'S  iad  sin  na  buill 
airm  is  freagarraiche  leinn  an  tilths',  agus  is  cinnteach  nach  beis 
irtd  cnaimh,  's  nach  tarruinn  iad  fuil.  So  mar  a  dh'  eirich  a  mach 
a  chuis  air  an  tug  mi  iomradh. 

Ri  linn  Righ  Raibeart  a  dha,  bha  sith  eadar  Albann  's  Sasunn, 
air  son  na  cuid  a  bhu  mhotha.     Cha  robh  an  righ  deidheil  air 
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cogadh,  agus  bha  an  righ  8:isunnach,  Kuiseart  a  dha,  rud  eiginu 
coltach  ri8  fein.  Uiim  sin  cha  robh  na  gaisgich  air  an  gairm  air 
falbh  as  a  Ghaidhcaltachd,  gu  bhi  a  seasadh  air  son  saorsa  na 
rioghachd,  mar  a  V  abhaist,  'nuair  a  bhiodh  lomhar  a  h'  aon  a 
toirt  oidhirp  air  Albann  a  chur  fo  smachd,  Ach  bha  an  uiread  so 
do  dhanarrachd  anns  an  t-sliiagh,  's  gnm  feumadh  iad  a  bhi  ri 
streiipuid  nam  measg  fein,  do  bhrigh  's  nach  robh  ni  b'  fhearr  aca 
ri  dhcanadh.  Dh*  eirich  aimhrcit  uuns  a  bhliadhna  1386,  eadar 
Baideiueach  agus  Loch  Abar,  mii  thinichioll  a  mhail  a  bha  air  na 
Canishronaich  »nn  am  fearann  Mhic  an  Toisich,  laimh  ri  nisge 
Speiiin.  Bha  e  mor  leis  na  h  Abraich  a  bhi  fo  chia  sam  bith  do 
na  Catanaich,  agus  cha  phaigheadh  iad  am  mal  ach  air  an  sooair. 
'Nuair  a  thachras  a  leithid  sin  an  diugh,  's  e  an  Siorram  agus  na 
maoir  a  reiticheas  an  gnothuch.  Anns  an  am  air  am  bheil  mi  a 
toirt  iomraidh,  cha  robh  meas  air  SioiTani,  no  air  fear  sam  bith  eile, 
ach  air  an  fhear  a  thogadh  an  sgiath,  agus  a  tharruingeadh  an 
claidhcamh.  *S  e  bh'  ann  ma  ta,  gun  robh  Mac  an  Toisich  an 
eisimeil  a  bhi  a  triall  do  Loch  Abar,  air  ceann  a  shluaigh,  agus  a 
bhi  a'  togail  na  criche.  Bheireadh  e  air  ais  leis,  do  chrobh  nan 
Camshronach,  uiread  's  a  bhiodh  iomchuidh  'na  bheachd  fein,  air 
son  na  fiachan  iochdadh,  no  thcagamh  beagan  tuille,  a  chum  's 
gum  biodh  rud  aige  air  son  na  rinn  e  do  shaothair  air  son  a  chuid 
fein  a  thoirt  a  mach.  Tha  fhios  nach  do  chord  so  ro  mhath  ris 
na  h  Abraich.  Bha  iad  nan  daoino  gaisgeil,  treuna,  mar  a  ta  an 
sliochd  gus  an  latha  'n  diugh,  's  cha  robh  deoin  sam  bithaca  a  bhi 
air  an  spuinneadh  mar  sin.  llinn  iad  mo  dheireadh  ar  a  mach  an 
aghaidh  nan  Catanach,  agus  thog  iad  feachd  air  son  ruith 
chreachaidh  a  thoirt  air  na  fiurain  a  bha  ag  aiteachadh  nan  raon 
air  gach  taobh  do  spe. 

Cha  b'e  ruith  ach  leum  le  Cloinn  Cbatain  air  son  cur  nan 
aghaidh.  Dh  eirich  Mac  an  Toisich  gu  fearail,  agus  thug  e  gairm 
do'n  fhine  gu  leir,  a  bhi  cruinn  air  son  leantuinn  'na  chois.  Chan 
eil  fios  ciod  an  doigh  a  ghabh  e  air  son  an  armailt  a  thional. 
Theagamh  gun  do  Chuir  e  a  Chrois  Taraidh  a  mach,  mar  a 
b'abhaist  anns  na  laitliean  o  shcan.  Chan  eil  e  eu  cosmhuil  gur  e 
so  a  rinn  e,  ach  ciamar  sam  bith  a  fhuair  an  sluagh  sanas,  cha  robh 
leisg  sam  bith  orra  dol  an  sas.  Thainig  iad  an  ceann  a  cheile,  nan 
Ian  neart  as  gach  ceam — Clann  an  Toisich,  's  Clann  a  Phearsain^ 
's  Clann  Bheathain,  's  Clann  Daibhidh,  's  chan  eil  fios  co  tuille — 
gach  fear  a  bha  a  leantuinn  brataich  Chloinn  Chatain.  Nam 
b'  urrainn  dhuinn  amharc  air  an  da  fheachd,  a  seasadh  an 
aghaidh  a  cheile  aig  lonmhar  na  h  Amhuinn,  mar  a  sheas  iad  air 
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an  latba  sin,  nach  aun  oirun  a  bhiodb  an  t-iougantas  an  diugh  ? 

^ax^.h  beag  eoltach  ri  cath  a  ta  ua  raointcan  sin  aig  an  am  so,  agus 

ann  ag  amharc  orra  o  mhuUach  na  Creige  Diiibhe  ]     Cban  fbaic 

sinn  a  nis  acb  am  feur  gorm  air  bruaicb  na  b  aimbnc,  agus  na 

caoiricb  ag  itbeadb  an  leoir  dhetb,  gun  cburam,  gun  eagal,  mur 

ciiir  fead  an  eicb  ianiinn  eagal  orra,   'sea  ruitb  le  fuaim  an 

tairaeinicb  eadar  Dail  Cboinnidb  's  an  Sliabb.     Cban  ionann  sin 

8  mar  a  bba  coslas  an  aite  air  latba  a  bblair.     Tbeid  mi  an  urras 

gun  deacbaidb  saltairt  a  dbeanadb  air  an  talamb,  agus  nacb  robb 

Oeoinein  geal  ri  fbaicinn,  gus  an  do  tbog  iad  ceann  air  an  atb 

Shanibradb.     Bu  cbiatacb  an  sealladba  bbiodb  ann,  an  uaira  bba 

Oa  fineacban  cruinn,  air  an  sgeadacbadb  air  son  catba.     Cban  eil 

Cos  CO  mbeud   piobaire  a  bba  a  seideadb   *«  an  fbaicbe  air  gacb 

taobb,  acb  is  cinnteacb  gun  tug  a  pbiob  mbor  fuaim  gu  leoir  air 

\)]ar  lonmbar  na  b  Ambuinn. 

Is  coltacb   gum  bu  lionmboire  sluagb    Mbic   an  Toisicb   no 

iadsan  a  tbainig  a  Locb  Abar  gu  cur  nan  agbaidb.     Bu  cboir  ma 

ta  gun  tugadb  muinntir  Bbaideineacb  a  bbuaidb  a  macb  air  a 

cheud  tarruinn.     Acb  m'  an  deacbaidb  iad  an  greim  an  toiseacb, 

^8  e  bb'  ann  gun  d'  eiricb  comb  stri  am  measg  nan  Catanacb  iad 

fein.     Tbainig  Tigbearna  Cbluainidb,   le  a  cbuideacbd,  's  tagrar 

coir  air  seasadb  anns  an  sgeitb  dbeis  do'n  fbeacbd.     Tbainig  an 

sin  Mac  Dbaibbidb  lonmbair  na  b  Ambuinn,  's  cba  bbiodb  beo  dba 

acb     gum   faigbeadb  e  fein  's   a   lucbd   leanmbuinn    an   t-aite 

urramacb  sin.     Cbaidb  an  ceol  air  feadb  na  fidble,  's  bba  a  cboltas 

air  na  Catanaicb  nacb  tarruingeadb  iad  lann  air  an  latba  sin  idir. 

Bba  na  Camsbronaicb  a  tarruinn  dlutb,  's  cba  robb  moran  uine 

ann  air  son  a  bbi  a  deasboireacbd  na  cuise.     Cbaidb  a  cbeist  a 

chur  ri  Mac  an  Toisicb  e  fein,  co  do'n  da  tbriatb  air  an  tigeadb 

an  trurram.     Tbug  esan  a  macb  a  bbinn  gum  b'  ann  aig  Mao 

Dbaibbidb   a  bba  a   cboir,  's  gum  feiimadb  Cluainidb  agus  na 

Pearsanaicb  seasadb  air  an  laimb  cbli.     Cba  do  tbaitinn  so  gu  ro 

mhatb   ri   Cluainidb,    agus   air  dba   a   bbi  diombacb    's   ann   a 

tbarruinn  e  air  falbb  as  a  bblar  uile  gu  leir,^  le  a  sbluagb  ga 

leantiiinn.      Cba   b'  fbeairrd   an  guotbucb  so.     Acb  co  dbiubb 

chaidb  an  catb  a  cbur.     Sbin  an  da  tbaobb  air  a  cbcile  gu  cruaidb. 

Cbaidb  ueart  do  Cbloinn  an  Toisicb  a  mbarbbadb,  's  cba  mbor 

gun  d'fbagadb  fear  do  Cbloinn  Daibbidb  a  latbair.     Mo  dbeireadb 

tbug  cloinn  a  Pbeai-sain  fa  near  gum  biodb  an  latba  caillte,  's  gun 

robb  an  dutbalcb  aca  fein  an  cunnart  a  bbi  air  a  sgrios  leis  na  b 

Abraicb.      Tbainig  Tigbearna  Cbluainidb,    agus  feacbd   mor  na 

chois.     Chaidb  iadsan  an  sas,  agus  b'  eiginn  do  na  Camsbronaicb 

toirt  tbairis.     Tbug  na  Catanaicb  buaidb  gu  b  iomlan,  agus  sbaor 
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an  righ  S:i8uunach,  Kuiseart  a  dha,  rud  eiginix 
[J inn  sin  cha  robh  na  gaLsgich  air  an  gairrn  ali: 
Ileal tachd,  gu  bhi  a  scasodh  air  son  saorsa  n 
b*  abhaist,  'nuair  a  bhiodh   lomhar  a  h'  aon 
Ibann  a  chnr  fo  sinachd,     Ach  bha  an  uiread  s 
nis  an  t-shiagh,   's  gum   feumadh  iad  a  bhi 
isg  feiu,  do  bhrigh  'a  nach  robh  ni  b'  fhearr 

eirich  aimhrcit  anns  a  bhlijxdhna   1386,  ea<i 
Loch  Abar,  mu  thinichioll  a  mhail  a  bha  air    : 
1   am  fearann  Aihic  an  Toisich,  laimh  ri  iiis 
lor  leis  na  h  Abmich  a  bhi  fo  chis  sam  bitli 
i  cha  phaigheadh  iad  am  mal  ach  air  an  soc^^ 
^  leithid  8in  an  diugh,  's  e  an   Siorram  agiis 

an  gnothuch.     Anns  an  am  air  am  bheil  m 
I  robh  meas  air  SioiTain,  no  air  fear  sam  bith  o 

thogadh  an  sgiath,   agus  a  tharruingeadH 

bh'  ann  ma  ta,  gun  robh  Mac  an  Toisicti 
all  do  Loch  Abar,  air  ceann  a  shluaigh,  ag 
iche.     Bheireadh  e  air  ais  leis,  do  chrobh. 
Bad  's  a  bhi(xlh  iomchuidh  'na  bheachd  feirr, 
idadh,  no  thoagamh   beagan  tuille,  a  chix 
;e  air  son  na  rinn  e  do  shaothair  air  son  a  c 
)h.     Tha  fhios  nach  do  chord  so  ro  mhat:. 
la  iad  nan  daoino  gaisgeil,  treuna,  mar  a 
la  'n  diugh,  's  cha  robh  deoin  sam  bithacat 
mar  sin.     llinn  iad  mo  dheireadh  ar  a  nictci 
anach,    agus   thog    iad   feachd    air    son 
rt  air  na  fiurain  a  bha  ag  aiteachadh  naix 
spe. 

ach  leum   le  Cloinn  Cbatain  air  sou   cvir* 

c!i  Mac  an  Toisich  gu  fearail,  agus  thug  e   ^ 

a  bhi  cruinn  air  son  leantuinn  'na  cVioia.        <f 
loigh   a  ghabh  e  air  son  an   armailt  ew  Wxw 
lo   Chuir   e   a  Chrois  Taraidh  a  uatvcb,    if 
laithean  o  shean.     Chan  oil  e  eu  cosxnViviil 
imar  sam  bith  a  fhuair  an  sluagh  sa-x^as,  clj 
L  dol  an  sas.     Thainigiad  an  ceani^    »•  cViei 
Beam — Clann  an  Toisich,  's  Clani3.    ^  Yb 
1,  's  Clann  Daibhidh,  's  chau  eil  fi<^*a    co 
a  leantuinn  brataich  Chloinn    Ot^^ixtAS 
amharc   air   an    da    fheachd,         ^^    se 


n 


iig  lonmhar  na  h  Amhuinn, 
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iad  Baideineach  o  na  millteirean.  Chan  fhacas  riamh  a  leithid  do 
latha  anna  an  duthaich  gu  ruig  an  latba  'n  diugh,  's  nar  leigeadh 
an  Freasdal  gun  tachair  a  leithid  tuille. 

Chan  eil  sinn  a  dol  a  dheanadh  tair  air  na  Camshronaich,  air 
son  erun  do  chaill  iad  an  lath  'ud.  Bu  treun,  gaisgeil  na  daoine 
iad,  agus  chan  eil  reiseamaid  anns  an  arm  Bhreatunnacb  is  fearr  a 
fhuaradh  anns  a  chath,  no  an  tri  fichead  's  an  naoi  deug,  a  chaidh 
a  thogail  le  Ailein  an  Earrachd.  Ach  an  uair  a  theid  da 
bhuidheann  dhaoine  an  carradh  a  cheile,  's  eiginn  gun  toir  aon 
taobh  a  mach  a  bhuaidh  thairis  air  an  taobh  eile.  'S  ann  mar  sin 
a  dh  eirich  a  raach  aig  lonmhar  na  h  Amhuinn.  Chan  urrainn 
duinn  a  radh  gun  tainig  fear  sam  bith,  air  aon  taobh  no  air  an 
taobh  eile  gearr  air  a  dhleasdanas,  ann  a  bhi  a'  deanadh  mar  a 
b'  fhearr  a  dh  fheudadh  e  air  son  a  chinnich  fein.  Bu  mhor  an 
gamhlas  a  bha  eadar  an  da  fhine  ri  iomadh  linn  na  dheigh  so.  Cha 
robh  iad  riamh  air  an  reiteachadh  gus  an  tainig  bliadhna  Thearlaich. 
'N  uair  a  dh  eirich  fineachan  na  h  airde  Tuaith  fo  bhratach  a 
Phrionnsa,  chaidh  farmad  nan  laithean  o  shean  a  leigeil  air  di 
chuimhne,  agus  sheas  na .  Camshronaich  agus  na  Pearsanaioh 
guallainn  ri  guallainn,  an  aite  a  bhi  aghaidh  ri  h  aghaidh,  mar  a 
bha  na  h  aithrichean  aca  o  cheann  beul  ri  ceithir  cheud  bliadhna. 

Ach  an  nair  a  thoisicheas  streupaid,  cha  'n  'eil  fhios  aig  duine 
ciod  is  crioch  do'n  ghnothnch.  Cha  bu  luaitho  a  chaidh  an 
namhaid  fhogradh  air  falbh  gu  Spean  *s  Lochaidh,  na  thoisich 
iorghuill  am  measg  nan  Catanach  iad  fein.  Chaidh  Clann  a 
Phearsain  agus  C-lann  Dhaibhidh  ann  an  amhaichean  a  cheile  mu 
thimchioll  coir  na  sgeithe  deise  anns  a  chath.  Bha  iomadh 
aimhreit  eatorra,  fad  roimh  an  am  air  am  bheil  mi  a'  toirt  iomraidh 
an  traths\  Gu  cinnteach  cha  V  ann  ni  'b  'fhearr  a  thainig  iad  air 
a  cheile  an  deigh  na  thachair  aig  lonmhar  na  h-Amhuinn.  'Se 
bh'  ann  ma  ta,  gun  do  chuir  an  da  threibh  so  a  mach  air  a  cheile 
air  a  leithid  do  dhoigh,  's  gun  duraichdeadh  iad  a  cheile  a  sgrios. 
Fad  dheich  bliadhna  cha  do  sguir  iad  do  fhoimeart  's  do  shreupaid, 
gus  mo  dheireach  an  thaining  fios  a  dh'ionnsuidh  an  righ,  ciod  a  bha 
tachairt  laimh  ri  uisge  Spe.  B'  e  Raibeart  a  tri,  a  bha  a  nis  na 
shuidhe  air  righ  chaithir  na  h-Alba,  agus  chuir  esan  dithis  no 
triuir  do  na  comhairlichean  a  b'  urramaiche  do  na  bha  mu  'n  cuairt 
air,  a  sios  do  Bhaideineach,  a  dh  fheuchainn  am  rachadh  aca  air 
stad  a  chuir  air  an  iorghuill.  Thainig  na  teachdairean  le  fanun, 
mar  a  chithear  an  diugh  fein  gun  tig  teachdairean  o  *n  Bhan-rigb, 
gu  reiteachadh  a  dheanadh  eadar  uachdarain  agus  tuath.  Ach  is 
coltach  nach  robh  e  co  furasda  reiteachadh  a  thoirt  mu  *n  cuairt 
anns  a  cheathramh  linn  deug.     Dh'  fhairtlich  air  na  teachdairean 
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aith  a  dheanadh.     Cha  tugadh  na  Gaidhil  feairt  air  na  comhairlean 

a  tbiuiiig  o  ua  morairean  Gallda.     B'  fhearr  leo  sadadh  air  a  cheile 

leis  a  bhogba  's  leis  a  chlaidheamh,  n  'a  bhi  a  toirt  geiU  do  fhacal 

a  thigeadh  o  Pharlamaid  an  Rigb.     Air  do  na  teachdairean  a  bhi 

gun  fhios  aca  ciod  a  dheanadh  iad,  's  e  thubhairt  iad  ri  cinn  nan 

da  chinneacb,  gum  b'  fhearr  dhaibh  a  cheile  fheuchainn  an  lathair 

an  Righ,  's  an  lathair  na  cuirte  aig  baile  Pheirt,  lamh  ri  Tatha. 

Chan  iarradh  na  fineachan  comhairle  a  b'  fhearr,  agus  dh'  aontaich 

iad  rithe  gu  h-aoibhneach.     Bu  dona  a  chomhairle  a  bha  'n  so  da 

lireadh,  ach  tha  againn  ri  cuimhne  a  ghleidheadh  gun  robh  daoine 

anns  na  laithean  sin  co  cleachta  ri  cogadh,  's  nach  bu  mhotha 

orra  an   claidheamh    a   tharruinn   no   togail  do  'n   mhonadh   a 

mharbhadh  a  choilich  ruaidh.     Chuunacas  iomchuidh  gun  rachadh 

deich  fir  fhichead  do  Chloinn  a  Phearsain,  agus  an  t-aireamh  ceudna 

do  Chloinn  Dhaibhidh  a  chur  air  loth  g^i  seasadh  anns  a  chath, 

gus  am  biodh  e  soilleir  co  taobh  a  bu  treise,  agus  na  dheigh  sin 

oach  biodh  teagamb  ann  co  do  'n  da  threubh  aig  an  robh  coir 

seasadh  air  an  sgeith  dheis  anns  an  armailt 

Au:  piUtinn  do  na  teachdairean  far  an  robh  an  righ,  dh'  aithris 

iad  air  beul  na  comhairle  gach  ni  a  chunnaic  's  a  chual  'iad.    'Nuair 

&  dh  innis  iad  m  'an  chomhraig  a  bha  ri  bhi  air  a  cur  eadar  aireamh 

taghta  o  'n  da  thaoibh,  bha  righ  Raibeart  ro  dhiomback     Bu 

duinn  cneasda,  siochail  esan,  agus  dh'  oilltich  e  ri  smuaineachadh 

guu  rachadh  buidheann  co  mor  do  dhaoine  foghainteach  an  carradh 

ft  cheile  'na  lathair  sa,  air  son  a  cheile  a  chur  gu  dith.     Bu  mhor 

ft  b'  fhearr  leis  gum  biodh  iad   uile  air  an  teamadh,  beo,  slan,  a 

chum  's  gun  seasadh  iad  nam  freiceadan  m'an  cuairt  air,  nan 

tujteadh  e  mach  eadar  e  fein  agus  an  righ  Sasunnach.      Coma, 

cha  b'  ionann  beachd  na  comhairle  a  bh'  ann  air  cuirt  an  righ. 

Bu  chiatach  leosan  gun  rachadh  an  cath  a  chur.     Dh'  aithnicb 

iad  gu  soilleir  gun  cuireadh  e  criocb  air  a  chuid  mhor  do  na  fir  a 

rachadh  an  sas  ann.     Bha  iad  coma  co  dhiubh  co  taobh  a  bheireadh 

a  mach  a  bhuaidh,  's  ann  a  b'fhearr  leo  gun  tigeadh  call  orra  le 

cheile.     Nam  biodh  na  h'  uile  fear  dhuibh  air  a  chur  gu  bas,  dh 

fheudadh  suil  a  bhi  aca  gum  biodh  an  cor  do  na  treubhan  ni'  b' 

fhasa  a  chumail  fo  smachd.     Air  an  aobhar  sin,  chuir  iad  mar 

fhiachan  air  an  righ,  gun  tugadh   e  a  chead  do  'n  da   cbeann 

cinnidh  an  cath  a  chur  air  bonn. 

Cha  robh  riamh  dith  treubhantas  air  na  Gaidhil,  ach  bha 
iomadh  uair  ann,  anns  an  do  leig  iad  leo  fein  a  bhi  air  an  carradh, 
le  daoine  a  bu  mhotha  aig  an  robh  do  ghliocas  an  t-saoghail  so, 
n'  a  bha  aca  fein.  Cha  tug  muihntir  Bhaideineach  an  aire  ciod  an 
rioba'  chaidh  a  chur  rompa  aig  an  am  so.     'Nan  tug  iad  aire  ni 
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'b'fhearr  dhaibh  fein,  cha  b'  urrainn  nach  faiceadh  iad  gum  b'  ann 
a  chum  uilc  a  chaidh  comhairle  na  catha  'thoirt  dhaibh.  Cha 
b'  ionann  so  agus  aon  ni  anus  an  do  thamiinu  iad  an  claidheamh 
roimhe.  'Nuair  a  dh'eireadh  iad  air  a  cheile  am  measg  nan 
gleaun,  dh'  fheudadh  an  stri'  bhi  dian  gu  leoir,  seadh  agus  bhiodh 
fuil  gu  leoir  air  a  dortadh.  Ach  an  uair  a  bheireadh  aon  taobh 
buaidh,  bhiodh  doigh  aig  na  daoine  eile  air  an  casan  a  thoirt  as, 
agus  a  bhi  deas  air  son  an  lann  a  tharruinn  an  ath  uair  a 
bhagraidh  an  namhaid.  'Nuair  a  raohadh  iad  do  Pheirt  's  ann  a 
bha  iad  gu  bhi  air  an  dunadh  a  stigh,  mar  gum  biodh  annta 
caorich  's  an  fhang.  Bhiodh  an  comh-thional  do  fhfanuisean  aca 
air  an  aon  taobh,  agus  amhainn  Tatha  air  an  taobh  eile,  air  chor 
'r  nach  b'  urrainn  do  neach  dol  as,  fhad  's  a  bhiodh  aon  fhear  beo 
gu  seasadh  'na  aghaidh.  Cha  'n  *eil  teagamh  nach  V  e  so  a  bh'ann 
am  beachd  nan  comhairleach  a  bh'  aig  an  righ,  an  uair  a 
dh'  eignich  iad  e  gu  leigeil  leis  a  chomhiuig  dol  air  a  h-aghaidh. 
\S  e  bh*  ann  co  dhiubh  gun  tug  Raibeart  a  chead  do  na  cinn 
chinnejich,  's  gun  deachaidh  latha  'chur  air  leth,  mu  am  na  Feill 
Micheil,  air  son  a  ghnothuich  a  bhi  air  a  thoirt  gu  crich. 

Chaidh  na  fir  a  thaghadh,  deich  thar  fhichead  air  gaxjh  taobh. 
Thriall  iad  do  Pheirt  aig  an  am  shuidhichte,  's  bu  mhor  a  b'  fhoarr 
dhaibh  gu'n  d'  fhan  iad  aig  an  tigh,  's  nach  deachaidh  iad  riarah 
tliairis  air  Dniim  Uachdair.  Chaidh  an  fhaiche'  dheanadh  deas, 
le  daingnichean  m'  an  cuairt,  a  chum  *s  nach  b*  urrainn  do  dhuine 
sam  bith  dol  a  stigh  ach  na  gleachdairean  iad  fein,  agus  nach 
nxchadh  aig  fear  dhiubhsan  air  dol  a  mach  gus  am  biodh  an  cleas 
basmhor  seachad.  Bha  an  righ  chaithir  air  a  h-ardachadh,  air 
chor  's  gum  bu  leir  do'n  righ  na  h-uile  car  a  rachadh  a  chiir,  's  a 
reir  coltais  gu  *n  robh  a  bhan-righ  i  feiu  air  a  laimh  dheis,  ged  a 
b'fhearr  dhi'  bhi  anns  an  luchairt  a'  deanadh  chunt^aidhean 
leigheas  air  son  nan  daoine  a  bhiodh  air  an  lotadh.  Cha  robh 
duine  do  ard  uachdarain  na  rioghachd  nach  robh  a  lathair,  a  chum 
a  bhi  nam  fianuisean  air  gniomh  co  mor,  's  is  cinnteach  gu'n  do 
thog  iad  iolach  gle  mhor  an  uair  a  thainig  na  gaisgich  's  an 
t-sealladh.  Cha  bhiodh  iad  co  cridheil  na*m  biodh  aca  fein  ri 
seasadh  an  aghaidh  nan  Gaidheal  a  bha  a  nis  a  dol  a  dh'  ioimsuidh 
a  bhais.  Thainig  na  gleachdairean  ma  ta,  leis  na  pioban  a 
seideadh  air  an  ceann,  's  na  brataichean  ag  itealaich  's  a  ghaoith, 
mar  na  h-iolairean  a'  tional  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  an  air.  Bu  mhor  am 
beud  nach  b'ann  air  son  gnothuich  a  b*fhearr  a  thainig  a  leithid 
do  chuideachd  an  ceann  a  cheile. 

Ach  air  a  cheud  tarruinu,  thainig  cearb  's  a  ghnothuch,  a 
theab  stad  a  chur  air  obair  an  latha  gu  leir.     'S  e  *bh'ann  gu'n 
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Tobh  fear  do  Chloinn  a  Phearsain  air  chall,  's  nach  robh  ach 
naoidh  thar  fhichead  deas  aig  tigheama  Chluainidh.  Ciamar 
8am  bith  a  thacbair  so,  cba'n  'eil  fios  an  diugh  ciod  a  bu  choireach, 
Tbeagamb  gu^n  d'  fbas  fear  gu  tiim,  no  gu^n  do  bhuail  an  t-eagal 
e.  B'  eiginn  amharc  a  mach  air  son  fir  a  sheasadh  an  aite  an  fhir 
a  chaidh  as  an  t-sealladh.  Bha  gobhainn  ann  am  baile  Pbeirt, 
fear  ris  an  abairte  an  Gobba  Crom,  a  bba  cleachta  re  a  laithean  ri 
cogadb.  Air  dbasan  a  bhi  's  an  latbair,  agus  a  bbi  a*  cluinntinn 
ciod  a  tbacbair,  thainig  e  air  agbaidh,  agus  tairgear  e  fein  gii  dol 
do  'n  cbatb  air  son  tuarasdail,  gus  gu'm  biodh  an  t-aireamh  air  a 
dheanadb  coimhlionta.  Gbeall  tigheama  Chluainidh  a  thuarasdal 
dha,  agus  an  sin  bha  na  h-uile  ni  deas. 

Thoisich  am  blar,  agus  dh'  eirich  an  da  f hine  air  a  cheile.  Bu 
mhuladach  da  rireadh  an  sealladh.  An  aite  do  ra  Gaidhil  a  bhi 
an  guaillean  a  cheile,  's  ann  a  bha  iad  an  amhaichean  a  cheile. 
Mbarbh  an  Gobha  Crom  fear  do  Chloinn  Dhaibhidh,  agus  air  dha 
sin  a  dheanadb,  's  ann  a  rinn  e  suidhe,  mar  gu'm  biodh  e  sgith. 
"Ciod  is  ciall  dha  so?''arsa  Cluainidh  ris.  "  Choisinn  mi  mo 
thuarasdal,"  arsa  ^m  fear  eile.  "  Am  fear  nach  cunntadh  rium, 
cha  chunntainn  ris,"  arsa  'n  triath.  Chaidh  an  gobhainn  an  greim 
a  ris,  agus  chog  e  gu  duineil  gus  an  tainig  an  cath  gu  crich.  Thug 
na  Pearsanaich  buaidh,  's  cha  d'  fhagadh  do  Chloinn  Dhaibhidh 
ach  aon  fhear.  'Nuair  a  chunnaic  esan  gu^n  robh  an  latha  caillte, 
's  anil  a  thug  e  duibh  leum  a  mach  air  Tat  ha,  agus  snamhar  a  null 
gu  taobh  thall  na  h-aimhno.  Ciod  a  dh'  eirich  dha  tuille  cha'n  'eil 
fios.  'S  coltach  nach  do  leig  an  naire  leis  pilltinn  do  'n  Airde 
Tuaith,  's  cha'n  *eil  cunntas  cinnteach  againn  tuille  mu  'thimchioll. 
Ciod  sam  bith  co  fearail  's  a  bha  na  gaisgich  air  an  latha  so,  tha  e 
na  aobhar  duilichinn  gu'm  b'  ann  an  aghaidh  a  cheile  a  chaidh  na 
lannan  aca  a  tharruinn. 

Sin  agad  an  eachdraidh  a  thainig  a  nuas  g'  ar  n-ionnsuidh 
mu  aon  do  na  streupaidean  a  bu  mhotha  'bha  riamh  aig  na  Speich. 
Is  iomadh  ginealach  a  dh'  eirich  agus  a  theirig  o  an  am  sin  gu  so. 
Ach  nan  deigh  uile  tha  a  Chreag  Dhubh  na  seasadh  mar  fliianuis 
air  iomadh  gniomh  a  thachair  m'  an  cuairt  oirre.  Na'm  biodh 
teanga  anns  na  clachan  cruaidhe  air  am  bheil  sinn  ag  amharc, 
rachadh  aca  air  do  naigheachdan  innseadh,  na  chumadh  ri  Comunn 
Gaidhlig  Inbhimis  gus  an  tigeadh  am  ficheadamh  linn. 

Is  mithich  dhuinn  teamadh  as  a  Chreig.  Chuir  sinn  nine  gu 
leoir  seachad  ag  iomradh  air  na  h-iorghuillean  a  bha  am  measg  nan 
Catanach  anns  na  laithean  o  shean.  Cha  tachair  an  leithidean 
tuille,  's  is  math  gun  thainig  iad  gu  crich.   Eachamaid  beagan  ni 's 
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faide  sios  taobh  na  h-airahne.  So  agad  Cinn-a-Ghiubbsaidh,  far 
am  bheil  an  t-Oifigeir  Diibb  a  bb'  ami  am  Baile  'Chrobbain  na 
sbineadh,  ann  an  Clagh  a  Mbuilinn  Cbardaidh,  a  feitbeadb  na 
b-aiseirigb.  Co  nacb  cual'  iomradb  air  Call  Gbadbaig,  air  an 
Nollaig  mu  dbeireadb  do  'n  cbeud  ?  'Sin  naigbeaobd  nacb  gabh 
iunseadb  gu  b-iomlan,  do  bbrigb  's  nacb  tbainig  duine  beo  air  ais 
as  an  fbridb.  Ciamar  sam  bitb  a  cbaidb  na  sealgairean  a  mbarbb- 
adh,  cba'n  'eil  fios.  Tha  iad  a  nis  'nan  luidbe,  taobb  ri  taobb,  far 
an  cluinnear  uisgeacban  Ghoineag  a  ruitb  sios  gu  ruig  Spe. 
Buinidb  e  do  cbliu  Oifigeir  Bbaile  'Cbrobbain  gu*n  robb  lamb  aige 
ann  an  reiseamaid  a  tbogail,  an  ceitbir  ficbead  's  a  dba  dbeug, 
Reiseamaid  nan  Gordanach.  Bba  na  Gordanaicb  gle  cbumbacbdach 
's  an  duthaicb  so  aon  uair,  acb  tbainig  iad  gu  crich,  agus  cba'n 
fbada  gus  an  iomair  an  sgriobbadb  so  tigbinn  gu  cricb  mar  an 
ceudna.  Acb  na  deanamaid  di  cbuimbne  air  fear  eile  a  bbuineadb 
do  'n  aite  so,  Seumas  Mac-a-Pbearsain,  na'n  Rat.  Cba  mbor  do  na 
cbaidb  riamb  aracb  anus  a  Ghaidbealtacbd  a  b'  ainmeile  no  esan. 
Ciamar  sam  bitb  a  tbainig  leabbar  Oisein  'na  laimb,  's  ann  uaitb 
's  an  a  cbual'  an  saogbal  iomradb  air  an  toiseacb.  Cba  ruig  sinn 
a  leas  an  tratbs'  a  bbi  a'  faraid  m'  an  cbuis,  do  bbrigb  's  gun 
deacbaidb  gu  leoir,  agus  tuille  's  a  cboir  a  sgriobbadb  mu  Oisein 
a  cbeana.  Rugadh  Mac-a-Pbearsain  am  fagus  do  Cbinn-a- 
Gbiubbsaidb,  anns  a  bbliadbna  1738,  agus  db'eug  e  anns  a 
bbliadbna  1796.  Chaidb  a  cborp  a  gbiulan  do  Lunainn,  's  a 
cbaradb  ann  an  Eaglais  Mboir  na  b-airde  'n  lar.  'S  coltacb  nacb 
bi  fios  cinnteacb,  co  fad  's  a  mbaireas  an  saogbal,  co  as  a  thainig 
na  dain  aig  Oisein,  acb  is  matb  co  dbiubb  nacb  deacbaidb  iad  air 
cball. 

Air  dol  a  sios  dbuinn  lamb  ri  bruaicb  na  b-aimbne,  cbi  sinn 
Tor  Albbaidb  agus  Dun  Rat-a-Mburcbuis,  seadb  agus  Creag 
Ealacbaidb,  ag  ambarc  a  null  a  db'  ionnsuidb  na'n  Garbb  Bbeann. 
'Sin  far  am  bbeil  da  rireadb  na  beanntan  arda,  far  am  faicear 
sneacbd  nam  Faoilteacb  na  luidbe  anns  na  sluicbd  gu  ruig  an 
Lunasdal.  Tba  'n  Cam  Gorm,  agus  Braidb  Riabbacb,  agus  Beinn 
Mhic  Dbuibbe  nan  seasadb  an  sin,  mar  fbreiceadan  air  Sratb  Spe. 
Cba'n  'eil  ann  an  Albann  air  fad,  aon  aite  far  am  bbeil  ni  's  motba 
r'a  fbaicinn  do  mbaise  na  Gaidbealtacbd  n'a  tba  'n  so,  Acb  tba 
simi  a  nis  air  tigbinn  gu  crich  Bbaideineacb,  's  leigidb  sinn  le 
fcadbain  eile,  a  bbi  a'  cnr  cliu  Sbrath  Spe  an  ceill. 

Tbainig  iomadb  caocbladb  air  an  tir  o  cbeann  letb  cbeud 
bliadhna.  Tba  'n  ratbad  iaruiun  a  ruitb  re  iomadb  mile  ri  taobb 
na  b-aimbne,  's  nan  tigeadb  air  Clann  Cbatain  dol  gu  catb  aig 
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Peirt  a  ris,  cha  V  ann  d*  air  cois  a  rachadh  iad  troimh  'n  mhonadh. 
Chithear  na  Sasunnaich  agus  na  h-Americanaioh,  a  tighinn  gach 
Samhradh,  cha'n  anu  mar  a  b'abhaist  do  na  Camsbronaich  tighinn, 
air  son  crich  agu8  marbhaidh,  ach  air  son  a  bhi  air  an  lionadh  le 
h-aoibhneas  am  measg  nam  beann.  Tha  triath  na'm  Pearsauach 
fathast  'na  uachdaran  air  Cluainidh,  agus  do  bhrigb  's  gun  tainig 
e  o  Chloinn  Dhaibhidh  air  aon  taobh  an  tighe,  feudar  a  bhi 
cinnteach  gun  tainig  aimhreit  Pheirt  gu  crich.  Gu  ma  fada 
'shealbhaicheas  e  luchairt  a  shinnsirean.  Tbainig  laithean  siochail 
gu  taobh  Spe,  's  cha  chluinnear  tuille  eigheach  na  catha,  agus 
gleangarsaich  na  luiriche  aig  lonmhar  na  h-Amhuinn.  Fagamaid 
beannachd  aig  na  cnuic  's  na  bruthaich  a  ta  ag  eiridh  os  ceanu 
ionadan  corahnuidh  nan  gaisgeach  ann  am  Baideineacb.  Bu 
taitneach  leinn  a  bhi  a  beachd  smuaineachadh  orra,  ach  is  mithich 
sgur. 

B'  e  sud  an  sealladh  eibhinn, 

Bhi  'g  iomachd  air  na  sleibhtean, 

'Nuair  'bhiodh  a  ghrian  ag  eiridh, 

'S  a  bhiodh  na  feidh  's  an  langanaich. 


3rd  DECEMBER,  1890. 

The  paper  for  tliis  evening  was  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Mucrury,  entitled,  Maimealachd  agus  rvd  no  dha  eile,  Mr 
Macrury's  paper  was  as  follows : — 

MAIRNEALACHD  AGUS  RUD  NO  DHA  EILE. 

Anns  an  aimsir  a  dh'fhalbh  bha  na  G^idheil  m6rau  ni  bu 
bheachdaidhe  na  tha  iad  'n  ar  latha  agus  'n  ar  linn-n«.  Cha  robh 
giith  no  iomradh  's  an  km  ud  air  na  nithean  a  tha  'togail  aire 
agus  inntinn  an  t-sluaigh  an  diugh  air  falbh  o  bhith  'toirt  fa  near 
na  nithean  iongantach  a  tha  ri  'm  faicinn  mu  *n  cuairt  dhaibh 
anns  an  t-saoghul.  Cha  robh  paipeircan-naigheachd  ann,  's  an  km 
ud,  a  chum  a  bhith  'tarruinn  an  aire  o  *n  gnothaichean  fhein  a 
dh'  ionnsuidh  nithean  a  bha  'tachairt  ann  an  ceaman  eile  dhe  'u 
t-saoghal,  agus  o  nach  robh,  bha  'chuid  bu  ghlice  agus  bu  tuigsiche 
de  'n  t-sluagh  a'  gabhail  beachd  gu  dldth  air  gach  ni  a  bha  mu  'n 
cuairt  dhaibh,  araon  air  muir  agus  air  t\r.  Bha  iad  gu  s6nraichte 
a'  gabhail  beachd  air  mar  a  bha  'n  t-s\de  ag  atharrachadh  o  km  gu 
am  cadar  da  cheann  na  bliadhna.  Ged  nach  robh  iad  f6ghluimte 
anns  an  t-seadh  anns  am  bheil  am  facal,  fbghXum,  air  a  thuigsinn 
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'n  ar  measg-ne  air  aii  latha  'n  diugh,  bha  iad  gle  fh6ghliiimte  'nan 
d6igh  fhein.  Bha  leabhar  m6r  n^dair  fosgailte  fa  'n  comhair  o 
latha  gu  latha,  agiis  am  feadh  's  a  bha  iad  gu  glic,  d\cbiollach  a' 
feucbainn  ri  'm  be6-8hlaint'  a  thoirt  &  muir  's  d  t\r,  bha  iad  aig  a' 
cheart  am  a'  gabhail  beachd  air  mar  a  bha  aimsirean  na  bliadhna 
'tighinn  a  steach,  agus  air  na  comharraidhean  leis  am  faodadh  iad 
a  thuigsinn  c*  uin  a  dh'  atharraicheadh  an  t-side.  'N  ar  latha-ne, 
tha  iomadh  d6igh  aig  krd  luchd-fbghlum  air  fios  fbaotainn  air  mar 
a  tha  atharrachadh  gu  tighinn  air  an  t-8\de  air  nach  robh  fios  sam 
bith  aig  duine  be6  a  bh'  air  uv  uachdar  an  t-saoghail  o  chionn 
ceud,  no  ceud  gii  leth  bliadhna  roimhe  so.  Ged  a  tha  so  fior,  tha 
e  mar  an  ceudna  f\or  gu'm  b'  fhearr  a  b*  aithne  do  'n  chuid  mh6ir 
de  na  seann  daoine  na  comharraidhean  leis  am  faoidte  aith- 
neachadh  gu  robh  an  t-side  gu  atharrachadh,  na 's  aithne  do  *n 
chuid  a 's  m6  de  na  bheil  an  diugh  be6,  a  dh'  aindeoin  an  cuid 
ghlaineachan. 

Neo-ar-thiing  nach  'eil  spalpairean  6ga  gu  le6r  ann  an  diugh  a 

ni  spdrs  agus  feala-dha  gu  trie  mu  na  beach  Han  a  bh'  aig  na  seann 

daoine  c6ire  o  'n  d*  thainig  sinn.     Tha  iad  an  duil  nach  'eil  an 

leithidean  fhein  idir  ann.     Tha  iad  tuilleadh  is  glic  nam  bai*ail 

fhein,  agus  tha  f nios  againn  gur  e  comharra  'n  dearg  amadain 

duine  'bhith  glic  'na  bharail  fhein.       Air  a  toradh  aithnichear  a' 

chraobh.     An  uair  a  tha  mi  'curaail  a  mach  gu  robh  na  Gaidlieil  a 

bh'  ann  o  chionn  cheudan  bliadhna  ni  bu  ghlice  ann  an  iomadh 

d6igh  na  G^idheil  an  latha  'n  dhigh,  faodaidh  cuid  a  bhith  'g 

iarraidh  dearbhaidh  orm.     Cha  'n  'eil  e  idir  duilich  dhomh  dearbh- 

aidhean  ann  am  pailteas  a  thoirt  seachad.     Thugamaid  fa  near  na 

tha  de  ^hean-fhacail  ann  am  measg  nan  Gaidheal  gus  an  latha  'n 

diugh.     Dh'  aisigeadh  a  nuas  dhuinn  iad  o  linn  gu  linn.     Nach 

anabarrach  m6r  an  gliocas  a  th'  air  fhilleadh  a  steach  annta  ?    C'kit 

am  faighear  spalpaire,  6g,  fbghluimte,  eadar  Taigh  Iain  Ghrot  an 

Gallaobh,  agus  Caolas-na-Frainge,  a  chuireas  briathran  an  altaibh 

a  ch^ile,  aon  chuid  aH  G4ilig  no  'm  Beurla,  cho  math 's  a  th'jigainn 

anns  an  sean-fhacail  ]     'Nan  d'  rinn  sinne   a   tha  be6  an   diugh 

uibhir  a  dh'  fheum  de  gach  cothrom  a  shealbhaich  sinn  's  a  rinn 

na  seana  Ghiidheil  de  na  cothroman  a  bh'  aca  fhein,  bhiodh  gach 

aon  dhinu  m6ran  ni  bu  ghlice,  agus  ni  b'  fh6ghluimte  na  tha  sinn. 

Feumaidh   mi  ainmeachadh  mu'n  teid  mi  ni 's  fhaiJe  nach  'eil 

mi  'toirt  Ikn-chreideas  do  gach  ni  a  dh'fhaodas  mi  chuir  sios  an  so, 

ged  a  dh'aidich  mi  gu  bheil  beachd  ard  agam  air  gliocas  agus  tuigse 

nan  seana  Ghaidheal.     Is  e  th'  anns  an  amharc  agam  cunutas  a 

thoirt  seachad  air  na  beachdan  a  bh'  aca,  cho  fad  's  is  fhiosrach 

mi. 
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Air  eagal  gii  faod  cuid  a  bhith  aDn  nach  tuig  ciod  a  th'  air  a 
chiallachadh  leis  an  fhacal,  "Mairnealachd,"  faodaidh  mi  r^dh 
g\x  bheil  6  'ciallachadh,  An  t-edlas  Ins  am  hheil  e  comasach^  ann  an 
ir/mhas  beag  no  mdr,  air  innseadh  gu  bheil  an  t-slde  gu  aiharrachadk 
no  gu  matrnnn  mar  tha  i, 

T6isichidh  mi,  ma  ta,  aig  toiseach  na  bliadhna.  Tha  sean- 
fhacal  ann  a  tha  'g  radh,  "  Bidh  aithne  na  bliadhna  gu  l^ir  aig 
fear  na  h-aon  oidhche."  A  r^ir  eachdraidh  an  t-sean-fhacail,  tha 
so  a'  ciallachadb,  gu  faod  am  fear  a  thachras  a  bhith  air  chuid 
oidhche  ann  an  taigh  anns  nach  robh  e  e61ach,  fios  a  bhith  aige  air 
an  d6igh  anns  am  bi  muinntir  an  taighe  'caitheamh  am  beatha  fad 
na  bliadhna,  ma  ghabhas  e  beachd  s6nraichte  air  gach  ni  a  chi  's  a 
chluinneas  e,  agus  air  gach  biadh  a  chuirear  'na  Uthair.  Bha  na 
seana  Gh^idheil  a*  creidsinn  gu  faodadh  iad  m6ran  fiosrachaidh 
fhaotainn  mu  thimchioU  co  dhiu  'bhiodh  aimsiroan  na  bliadhna  gu 
math  no  gu  h-olc,  le  beachd  ciiramach  a  ghabhail  air  ciod  i  a' 
ghaoth  a'  dh'  fhigadh  an  t-seana  bhliadhna  aig  a'  bhliadhn'  iiir. 
A  chum  fios  fhaotainn  air  ciod  i  a'  ghaoth  a  dh'  fhkgadh  a'  Cliallaig 
cha  ghabhadh  iad  mu  thamh  gus  an  tigeadh  a'  bhliadhn'  ur  a 
steach.     So  mar  a  chuala  mi  na  briathran  : — 

"  Ma 's  gaoth  a*  deas. 

Teas  is  toradh  ; 
Ma 's  gaoth  a'  tuath, 

Fuachd  is  feannadh ; 
Ma 's  gaoth  an  ear, 

Meas  air  crannadh ; 
Ma 's  gaoth  an  iar, 

lasg  gu  caladh." 

Ann  an  Uidhist  's  e  theireadh  iad  mar  bu  trice,  "Ma's  gaoth  an 
iar,  iasg  is  aran,"  no  "  iasg  is  bainne."  A  r^ir  choltais  gu  robh  na 
seann  daoine  a  labhair  na  briathran  so  an  toiseach,  agus  na  daoine 
a  bha  'gan  gnathachadh  o  chionn  iomadh  linn,  a'  creidsinn  gur  i  a' 
ghaoth  a  dh'  fhkgadh  a'  Challaig  a'  ghaoth  bu  trice  a  bhiodh  a* 
seideadh  fad  na  bliadhna.  Cha  'n  'eil  mi  'gabhail  orm  fhein  a 
radh  co  dhiu  tha  gus  nach  'eil  am  beachd  so  f\or,  ach  tha  e  comh- 
arraichte  gur  ann  o  'n  deas  a  bha  a*  ghaoth  a*  seideadh  an  uiridh 
agus  am  bliadhna  an  uair  a  th^inig  a'  bhliadhn'  iir  a  steach,  agus 
gu  robh  a'  ghaoth  ni  bu  trice  o  'n  deas  am  bliadhna  's  an  uiridh 
anns  a'  Ghiidhealtachd  na  's  cuimhne  le  bheag  a  tha  be6.  Tha  e 
furasda  gu  le6r  dhuinn  a  thuigsinn  gu  faodadh  a  leithid  so 
'tachairt  gu  math  trie  's  an  ^m  a  dh'  fhalbh,  agus  o  'n  a  bha  na 
daoine  a  bh' ann  o  shean  an  d6il  gu'm  biodh  an  aon  ghaoth  a' 
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86ideadh  aig  an  aon  ^m  anns  gach  ceam  de  'n  t-saoghal,  bha'e 
n^arra  gu  le6r  dhaibh  a  bhith  creidsinn  gu  faodadh  *'  aithne  na 
bliadhna  gu  leir  a  bhith  aig  fear  na  haon  oidhcbe."  Bha  teas  is 
toradh  gu  le6r  anns  a'  Ghaidhealtachd  an  uiridh,  ach  cha  'n 
urrainn  duinn  so  a  rhAh  am  bliadhna. 

Ach  gabhamaid  beachd  beagan  ni  's  dliiithe  air  na  briathran 
so.  Tha,  agus  bha,  agus  bithidh  a'  ghaoth  a'  tuath  fuar.  Tha  'n 
sean-fhacal  ag  r4dh — 

"  Ged  thigeadh  a'  ghaoth  a'  tuath  's  an  luchar 
Bidh  am  fuachd  'na  fochar." 

Mar  is  trice  is  ann  leis  a'  ghaoith  a'  tuath  a  thig  na  sneachdannau 
is  truime  's  is  buaine  a  chithear  anns  a'  Ghaidhealtachd  fad  na 
bliadhna.  Is  iomadh  uair  a  thig  pailteas  sneachda  o  'u  deas,  ach 
cha  mhair  e  iiine  sam  bith.     Tha  'n  scan-fhacal  ag  r4dh  : — 

"  Cha  tig  lusge  m6r  o  'n  tuath, 

'S  cha  tig  sneachda  buan  o  'n  deas." 

Tha  sean-fhacal  eile  ann  a  tha  'g  r4dh — "  Aiteamh  na  gaoith  a' 
tnath  air  an  t-sneachda — tuilleadh  a  chur  'na  cheann." 

Chi  sinn  uaith  so  ma  bhios  a'  ghaoth  o  'n  tuath  ro  thric  fad  a' 
gheamhraidh  's  an  earraich  gu  'm  bi  m6rau  sneachda,  agus 
reothaidh,  agus  fuachd  ann.  A'  bhliadhna  Ibhios  so  mar  so  faodar 
a  bhith  cinnteax^h  gu'm  bi  am  fodar  gann  ;  agus  air  an  aobhar  sin, 
bidh  crodh  is  eich  is  caoraich  a'  faotainn  a'  bhkis  leis  a'  chaoile 
mu  'n  tig  a'  Bhealltuinn. 

Tha  'ghaoth  a'  deas  an  c6mhnuidh  bUth.  Eadhon  an  teis 
meadhon  fuachd  a'  gheamhraidh  agus  an  earraich,  tha  a'  ghaoth 
a'  deas  m6ran  ni 's  bl^ithe  na  gaoth  sam  bith  eile.  An  4m  an 
fh^is  tha  'ghaoth  a'  deas  ro  thlusar  agus  ro  chaomhail  ris  na  lusan 
maotha  'n  uair  a  tha  iad  a'  gobachadh  troimh  'n  talamh.  Agus 
o  'n  a  tha  toradh  na  bliadhna  ann  an  tomhas  m6r  gu  bhith  a  reir 
ceud  fhis  a'  bharra,  tha  e  ro  fheumail  gu  'm  biodh  gaoth  bhog, 
bhUth  o'n  deas,  ann  an  km  an  fhkis.  Mar  is  trice  is  ann  o  'n  deas 
a  thig  na  h-uisgeachan  a  thaisicheas  an  talamh  an  uair  a  tha  e  air 
a  ghlasadh  suas  gu  teann  cruaidh  le  reothadh  is  fuachd  a'  gheamh- 
raidh. Aig  4m  na  curachd  is  miann  leis  gach  neach  a  chuireas 
p6r  sam  bith  's  an  talamh  gu'n  tig  frasan  de  'n  uisge  a  chum  gu'n 
taisichear  am  fonn,  agus  an  s\ol  a  chuir  iad  ann.  Mar  a  tha  fios 
againn,  ged  nach  'eil  a'  ghaoth  a'  deas  fuar  tha  i  fionnar.  Tha 
fionnarachd  a'  toirt  neirt  agus  cuideachaidh  araon  do  'n  ainmhidh, 
agus  do  'n  lus  an  uair  a  tha  'n  teas  tuilleadh  is  m6r. 
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Mar  an  ceiidna,  is  ann  an  uair  a  bbioe  a'  ghrian  an  cridhe  na 
h'hird  a'  deas  is  m6  teas  an  latha.  Mar  so  tha  births  is  taiseacbd 
is  fionnaracbd  a'  tigbinn  o  'n  deas.  Cba  'n  'eil  e  na  iogbnadb  sam 
bitb  gu  robb  an  sluagb  a  bba  'nan  c6nibnuidb  ann  an  ceam  fuar 
de  'n  r\ogbacbd  ag  ambarc  ris  an  ^ird  a'  deas  air  son  b\db  agus 
blidtbs — da  ni  as  aonais  nacb  b'  urrainn  daibb  a  bbitb  aon  cbuid 
toilicbte  no  combfburtail.  Bba  iad  a  reir  cboltais  a'  creidsinn  gu 
robb  gacb  ni  ceart  ri  tigbinn  o  'u  deas,  agus  gacb  ni  cearr  ri 
tigbinn  o  'n  tuatb.  'Nan  sealladb  bba  deiseal  is  tuaitbeal  co- 
ionnan  ri  ceart  is  cearr.  B'  e  'n  car  deiseal  an  car  ceart,  agus  b'  e 
'n  car  tuaitbeal  an  car  cearr.  Mar  is  trice  tbeirear  gus  an  latba 
'n  diugb  a'  "  cbearrag"  ris  an  l^imb  cbl\ — an  lamb  a  bbios  ris  an 
tuatb  an  uair  a  sbeasas  duine  agus  'agbaidb  ris  an  kird  an  ear. 
Tba  'n  da  fbacal  so,  "cearr"  agus  "cl\,"  a'  ciallacbadb  an  aon  ni 
an  so. 

Ged  nacb  tig  a'  bbeag  de  sbneacbda  o'n  aird  an  ear,  tba 
^gbaotb  an  ear  gle  gbreannacb  fuar  aig  gacb  ^m.  Tha  gbaotb  ni's 
trice  o  'n  ear  anus  an  earracb  na  tba  i  aig  km  sam  bitb  eile  de  'n 
bbliadbna.  So  an  t-am  anns  am  bi  na  craobban  a'  cur  a  macb  an 
duillicb,  agus  mar  a  tba  fbios  aig  a  b-uile  g^radair,  seargaidb  a' 
gbaotb  an  ear  an  duilleacb  6g,  maotb  ni  's  luaitbe  agus  ni 's  m6  na 
gaotb  sam  bitb  eile.  An  uair  a  tbeid  a'  cbeud  duilleacb  air  ais  le 
seargadb  na  gaoitb  an  ear,  ged  a  db'  f baodas  cuid  mbatb  de  mbeas 
cinntinn  air  na  craobban  's  air  na  preasan,  cba  bbi  am  meas  mar  is 
trice  acb  meanbb.  Is  ann  air  a  sbon  so  a  tbuirt  an  seann  duine, 
^'Ma's  gaotb  an  ear  a  db' fb^g  a'  Cballaig,  meas  air  crannadhJ* 
Is  minic  a  cbuala  mi  dooine  ag  r^b  an  uair  a  bbiodb  seacbduin 
DO  deicb  latba  de  sblde  tioram,  fuar  ann  le  gaoitb  an  ear,  gu  robb 
i  anabarracb  crainntidh.  Tba  'cbrann-lacb  agus  an  lacb-riabbacb 
cho  coltacb  ri'  cbeile  ann  an  cumadb  's  an  datb  ri  da  eun  a 
b'  urrainn  duinn  'fbaicinn,  acb  o  'n  a  tba  cbrann-lacb  beag, 
meanbb,  tbugadb  a'  chrannAsx^  mar  ainm  oirre.  Ma  tba 
aon  a  db'  ainmbidbean  an  acbaidb  beag,  meanbb,  meata, 
tbeirear  gu  bbeil  e  crainntidh,  Tba  "meas  air  crannadb"  a' 
ciallacbadb,  "meas  seargta"  (sbrivelled  fruit).  Tba  e  coltacb 
nacb  cuir  a'  gbaotb  a'  tuatb  na  measan  air  an  ais  mar  a  ni  'gbaotb 
an  ear,  ged  a  bbiodb  i  'seideadb  gu  matb  trie  fad  a'  gbeamhraidb 
'»  an  earraicb.  Db'  inndeadb  dbomb  gur  ann  a  bbios  a'  cbraobb 
mbeas  ni 's  toraicbe  na  b'  ^bbaist  dhi  a'  bbliadbna  a  bbios  an 
geambradb  fuar,  re6ta,  do  bbr\gb  nacb  leig  am  fuacbd  's  an 
reotbadb  leatba  a  duilleacb  a  cbur  a  macb  ro  tbratb  air  a' 
bbliadbna. 
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Cha  'n  c  mhain  gu  searg  a'  ghaoth  an  ear  na  craobhan  agus  na 
preasiiD,  ach  seargaidh  i  mar  an  ceudua  an  t-arbhar.  "  Agus 
dh'  fh^  suas  'nan  deigh  seachd  diasan  caola,  ugus  air  seargadh  leis 
a'  ghaoith  an  ear." 

Tha  gach  neach  a  tha  suas  ri  iasgach  a'  gabhail  beachd  air  gu 
bhcil  an  t-iasg  ni  's  dliiithe  do  'n  chladach  an  uair  a  tha  'ghaoth 
o  'n  \ar  na  tha  e  ri  gaoith  sim  bith  eile.  Tha  so  gu  86nraichte 
f  \or  a  thaobh  nan  Eileanan  an  lar.  Mur  'eil  mo  chuimhne  'gam 
mhealladh  dh'  innseadh  dhomh  gu  faighear  an  t-iasg  ni 's  pailte 
ris  a'  ghaoith  an  iar,  eadhon  air  taobh  an  ear  na  h-Alba  na 
gheibhear  e  ri  gaoith  sam  bith  eile.  Tha  fhios  agam  air  so,  gu  'n 
gabh  an  t-iasg  am  biathadh  ris  a'  ghaoith  an  iar  's  an  iar-dheas 
anabarrach  math.  Tha  fhios  aig  na  fir  a  theid  a  mach  gu  druim 
a'  chuain  an  iar  le  'n  cuid  bhataichean  a  dh'  iasgach  nan  langann 
'a  nan  trosg  nach  'eil  gaoth  iasgaich  ann  a 's  fhearr  na  gaoth  au 
iar  no  'n  iar-dheas,  agus  nach  'oil  gaoth-iasgaich  ann  a's  miosa  na 
gaoth  an  ear.  Tha  a'  cheart  ni  f  \or  a  thaobh  nan  lochan  's  nan 
aimhnichean. 

Thug  mi  fa  near  mar  tha  gu  'n  can  iad  ann  an  Llidhisty 
"  iasg  is  aran,"  no,  "  iasg  is  bainne."  Tha  mi  a'  creidsinn  gu  robh 
aobhar  sdnraichte  ann  air  son  gu  'n  do  ghn^thaich  muinntir  dha 
Uidhist  agus  Bheina-faoghla  na  briathran  so.  Is  ann  air  taobh 
an  iar  nan  eileanan  so  a  bha  an  4ireamh  bu  mh6  de  'n  t-sluagh  a' 
gabhail  comhnuidh  's  na  linntean  a  dh'  fhalbh.  'S  an  4m  ud  gu 
h-4raidh,  b'ann  as  na  machraichean  a  bha  iad  a'  toirt  an  teachd-an- 
tlr.  Bhiodh  iad  an  uair  ud,  mar  a  tha  iad  gus  an  latha  'n  diugh, 
a'  leasachadh  nam  machraichean  le  feamainn,  a  chionn  nach 
deanadh  leasachadh  sam  bith  eile  feum  cho  math  rithe.  Is  i  a' 
ghaoth  an  iar  a  chuireas  an  fheamainn  gu  cladach.  A'  bhliadhna 
a  bhiodh  a'  ghaoth  an  iar  a'  seideadh  gu  trie  agus  gu  l^dir  r^  a' 
gheamhraidh  agus  an  earraich,  bhiodh  pailteas  feamann  air  na 
cladaichean,  agus  bhiodh  an  talamh  air  a  dheadh  leasachadh  leib 
an  fheamainn  mu  'n  tigeadh  kxn  na  curachd.  'Nan  tachradh 
aimsir  fh^bharrach  a  bhith  ann  rh  an  t-samhraidh  's  an  f  hoghair 
bhiodh  pailteas  barra  air  na  machraichean.  An  uair  a  tha  'm  barr 
pailt  tha  'n  t-aran  pailt,  agus  faodar  pailteas  fodair  is  feoir  a  thoirt 
do  'n  chrodh.  An  crodh  a  gheibh  pailteas  de  'n  bhiadh  a  shamh- 
radh  's  do  gheamhradh  bidh  pailteas  bainne  aca.  Mar  a  tha  'n 
sean-fhacaJ  ag  r^dh,  **  'S  ann  as  a  ceann  a  bhligheas  a'  bh6." 
Uaith  so  faodar  a  thuigslnn  gu  robh  o  'na  aobhar  misnich  agus 
toileachaidh  do  na  seana  daoine  gu  'm  biodh  a'  ghaoth  an  iar  a' 
seideadh  gu  math  trie.  Anns  an  km  ud  bhiodh  daoine  toilichte 
gu  le6r  nam  biodh  am  pailteas  aca  do  'n  aran,  de  'n  iasg  agus  de  'n 
bhainne. 
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Thig  sinn  a  nis  a  dh'  iounsuidh  an  FhaoUich,  0  'n  nach  'eil 
mi  cinnteach  ciod  is  brigh  do  'n  fhacal  "  FaoiUach^^^  's  fhearr  learn 
lelgeil  leis  mar  a  tha  e  na  teannadh  ri  Veubadh  'na  stiallan  as  a 
ch^ile.  Air  aon  ni  tha  flos  agam,  's  e  sin,  gur  e  so  an  t-ainm  a 
bh'  aig  na  seann  daoine  air  a'  ch6ig  latha  deug  mu  dheireadh  de  'n 
gbeamhradh,  agus  air  a*  cheud  ch6ig  latha  deug  de  'n  earrach. 
Mar  a  theireadh  iad  fhein,  "  Coig  latha  deug  roimh  Fheill  Bride, 
's  c6ig  latha  deug  'na  dheigh."  B'  e  am  barail  gur  ann  air 
Dihaoine  a  bha  e  'tdiseachadh  agus  a'  sgur.  *5  ann  air  Dihaoine 
thoisicheas  e,  agus  air  Di/uioine  ^sguireas  e."  Do  bhr\gh  gur  ann 
air  Dihaoine  a  cheusadh  Criosd  bha  m6ran  ann  a  bha  'creidsinn 
gii  'm  biodh  an  latha  so  mar  bu  trice  ni  bu  mh\osa  na  latha  sam 
bith  eile  de  'n  t-seachduin.  Bha  am  Faoileach  ri  marsuinn  fad 
Dttios,  agus  bha  'n  GeaiTan  's  an  Sguabag  ri  tighinn  'na  dheigh. 
Chuala  mi  anns  an  da  dh6igh  a  leanas  rann  an  Fhaoilich — 

"  M\o8  Faoilich, 
Naoi  latha  gearrainn, 
Tri  latha  sguabaig, 
Suas  an  t-earrach." 
Agus — 

•*  M\os  Faoilich, 
Naoi  latha  gearrainn, 
Seachduin  caillich, 
Tri  latha  sguabaig, 
Suas  an  t  earrach." 

Cha  robh  mi-thoileachadh  sam  bith  air  na  seann  daoine  ris  an 
Fhaoileach.  0  'm  fein-f hiosrachadh  dh'  f h6ghluim  iad  nach  robh 
ni  a  b' fhearr  na  gu'n  tigeadh  an  droch  sh^de  'na  h-4m  fhein.  Aon 
uair  's  gu  'n  tigeadh  am  Faoileach  a  steach  b'  e  am  miann  gu  'n 
cuireadh  e  e  fhein  an  geill  mar  bu  ch6ir  dha.  B'  ann  a  reir  na 
seana  chunntais  a  bha  iad  ag  amharc  air  son  na  Feill  Br\de.  Cha 
robh  guth  no  iomradh  air  a'  chunntais  uir  's  an  km  ud  idir  anns  a' 
Gh^idhealtachd.  Bu  bheag  orra  s\de  bkriagha,  chidin,  bhlitth 
anns  an  Fhaoileach.     Dearbhaidh  an  mun  a  leanas  so — 

'^  Faoileach,  Faoileach,  Ikmh  an  crios, 
Faoilte  mh6r,  bu  ch6ir  bhith  ris ; 
Crodh  is  caoraich  ruith  le  teas, 
Gul  is  caoidh  bu  ch6ir  bhith  ris." 

Ach  bu  ch6ir  gu  'm  biodh  beagan  l^thean  de  'n  Fhaoileach  ciiiin, 
briagba,  bUth.     Theireadh  iad — 

"  Tri  laithean  de  'n  luchar  's  Fhaoileach, 
*S  tri  laithean  de  'n  Fhaoileach  's  an  luchar." 
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'*  Tha  c6ir  aig  an  Fhaoileach  air  tri  14in  a  chur  anns  a'  chlais — ^a 
\ka  uisge,  a  \kn  sneachda,  agus  a  \kn  de  tbuthadh  nan  taighean." 
"  Tha  taimeinich  anns  an  Fhaoileach  cho  mi-nadurra  ri  laogh  a' 
geumnaich  am  bi:x>inn  a  mh^thar." 

Tha  e  f urasda  thuigsinn  ciod  e  an  t-side  'hu  ch6ir  a  bhith  anns 
an  Fhaoileach — stoirm  is  uisge,  sneachda  's  ciiiine,  an  dr^ta  's  a' 
rithist.  '^  Feath  Faoilich,"  's  e  sin  feath  nach  mair  ach  iiine 
ghoirid.  Nam  biodh  reothadh  ann  b'  e  "  reothadh  an  lodaiu  IhXn 
nach  nmir  gus  an  treas  trath."  A  dh'  aon  f  hacal,  bu  ch6ir  gu  'm 
biodh  s\de  anabarrach  caochlaideach  ann  o  a  thoiseach  gu 
'dheireadh,  mar  gu  'm  biodh  na  seachd  siantanan  a'  dian  stri 
feuch  CO  aca  bu  mh6  a  chuireadh  iad  fhein  an  geill  fad  a'  mh\o8. 

An  deigh  an  Fhaoilich  bha  na  naoi  latha  Gearrain.  Bha  na 
laithean  so  ri  bhith  anabarrach  sgai teach,  fuar — cho  fuar  's  nach 
seasadh  ach  an  Gearran  fhein  ris.  Bheireadh  an  Gearran  am  b^ 
air  na  creutaireau  laga  a  dh'  fhkgadh  am  Faoileach  be6.  Tuigidh 
sinn  so  o  'n  rann  a  leanas ; — 

Thuirt  am  Faoileach  ris  a'  Ghearran, 
"  C*4it  an  d'  fh^g  thu  *n  gamhainn  bochd  ? 
Chuir  mi  'n  t-seic'  aig  'air  an  fharradh, 
'S  chuir  mi  'n  ceann  aig'  air  an  t-sop." 

(Ars'  an  Gearran). 

Mu  dheireadh  thall  thigeadh  a'  Sguabag — stoirm  dhearg  nach 
m6r  nach  sguabadh  air  falbh  a  h-uile  ni  a  bhiodh  air  aghaidh  na 
talmhainn.  An  sin  thigeadh  an  tearrach,  agus  cha  tigeadh  gus  a 
sin. 

Tha  e  'na  ni  anabarrach  comharraichte  gu  bheil  co-chordadh 
eadar  na  briathran  a  leanas,  agus  na  tha  luchd-f6ghlum  'nar  latha 
fhein  ag  innseadh  dhuinn  mu  'n  ^m  anus  am  bheil  ceithir 
aimsirean  na  bliadhna  'tdiseachadh.  So  mar  a  thuirt  na  seann 
daoine : — 

Foghar  gu  Nollaig ; 

Geamhradh  gu  Fheill  Padraig ; 

Earrach  gu  Fheill  Peadair  ; 

Samhradh  gu  Fheill  Micheil. 

Bhiodh  toileachd  m6r  ri  L^  Fheill  P^raig — an  seachdamh  \k  deug 
de  mh\os  meadhonach  an  earraich.  Anns  an  t-seana  chunntais  b'  e 
L^  Fheill  Padraig  an  naoidheamh  \k  hchead  de  'n  Mhtot  So 
mar  a  theireadh  na  seann  daoine  : — 

"  Lk  FheUl  Piidraig, 
Lk  mo  chridhe  's  mo  chleibh, 
Lk  'dh'  fh6ghnadh  a  dhuine, 
'S  a  dh'  fhdghnadh  dmne  dha," 
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Bhiodh  a'  cheud  chuid  de  'n  mh\os  Mharst  (^m  a'  Ghearrain  's 
na  Sguabaig)  anabarrach  fiadhaich,  fuar,  nam  biodh  an  aimsir 
nidarra.  B'  ann  air  a  shon  so  a  theireadh  iad  gu'm  bu  ch6ir  do'n 
Mharst  tighiim  a  stf^ach  mar  leoghainn,  agus  a  dol  a  niach  mar 
nan  ;  no  mar  a  theireadh  cuid  eile,  '*  Ceann  natbrach,  agus  earball 
feucaig."  Mur  cuireadh  an  Sguabag  agus  an  Gearrau  iad  fhein 
geill  mar  bu  ch6ir  dhaibh,  dh'  fhaoiteadh  'bhith  cinn teach  gu  'n 
tigeadh  an  droch  shide  mu  'n  teirgeadh  an  t-earrach.  'Nan 
tigeadh  am  M4rst  a  steach  mar  uan  rachadh  e  mach  mar  leoghainn. 
B'anu  mu  dheireadh  a'  Mh^irst,  mar  a  thug  mi  fa  near,  a 
thdisicheadh  an  t-earrach ;  oir  bhiodh  an  geamhradh  ann  gu 
Fheill  P^draig.  Bhiodh  gach  aon  ag  amharc  air  son  s\de  bhog, 
bhliith  ;  no  mar  a  theireadh  iad,  "  earrach  ce6thar.''  Tha  o  air 
aithris  gu  robh  fear  ann  aon  uair  a  thiiirt,  nam  faigheadh  e  s\de  a 
reir  a  mhiann  gu'm  biodh  barr  gu  le6r  air  an  fhearran  aige  co  dhiu 
bhiodh  Dia  leis  gus  nach  biodh.    B'  e  so  an  t-slde  a  mhia)maich  e — 

"  Samhradh  breachd,  riabhach, 
Foghradh  geal,  grianach, 
Geamhradh  re6ta, 
'S  earrach  ce6thar." 

Nam  b'  fh\or  an  sgeul  bha  Ian  a  dhroma  de  bharr  air  an  fhearann' 
aig  an  duine  so,  ach  cha  robh  biadh  idir  ann.  Tha  m6ran  gliocais 
anns  an  sgeul  so  mar  a  th'  ann  an  iomadh  sgeul  eile  a  th'  air  an 
aithris  mu  nithean  nach  do  thachair  riamh. 

Mu  'n  t-seana  Bhealltuinn  thigeadh  l^ithean  de  shide  fuar, 
greaunach,  le  frasan  's  le  gaoith  a'  tuath  mar  bu  trice,  ris  an 
canadh  iad,  '*  Glaisean  cumhach  na  Bealltuinn.'' 

Mar  a  bha  am  Faoileach  gu  bhith  fuar,  fiadhaich  o  thoiseach 
gu  deireadh,  ach  na  tri  laithean  briagha  de  'n  luchar  a  bha  c6ir 
air  a  bhith  ann,  bha  'n  t-Iuchar  gu  bbith  anabarrach  bl&th, 
bruthaioueach,  ach  a  mh4in  na  tri  Ikithean  de  'n  Fhaoileach  a  bha 
o6ir  air  a  bhith  ann.     Mar  a  thug  mi  fa  near  ma  tha,  bidh, 

Tri  laithean  de  'n  luchar  *8  an  Fhaoileach, 
'S  tri  laithean  de  'n  Fhaoileach  's  an  luchar. 

Bha  'n  t-Iuchar  a'  t^iseachadh  c6ig  latha  deug  roimh  Liiinasdal, 
agus  a'  criochnachadh  c6ig  latha  deug  an  deigh  Lidnasdail.  Cha 
'n  'eil  cuimhne  agam  co  dhiu  bha  gus  nach  robh  aig  an  luchar  ri 
t;6iseachadh  air  latha  araidh  dhe  'n  t-seachduin  mar  a  bh'  aig  an 
Fhaoileach. 

Mu  Fheill  Micheil,  an  uair  a  tha  'n  latha  agus  an  oidhche  's  an 
aon  fhad,  tha  Uithean,  no  ma  dh'  fhaoidte  seachduinean,  de  shlde 
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ro  thuaireapa  ri  tighinD  gach  bliadhna  ris  an  cauar  "  Stoirmeannan 
an  Fhoghair." 

Mil  ShamhuiDn  's  e  side  cbiuin  a  tha  nkdarra.  Ach  bidh 
re6tbadh  aun.  Is  ann  air  son  so  a  theireadb  na  seann  daoine, 
"  Re6thanaicb  na  Samhna"  ris  an  t-side  chiuin  so. 

Mar  an  ceudna  bha  e  nidarra  tru  'm  biodh  sneacbda  ann  mu 
Nollaig.  Mar  a  tba  am  facal  ag  ridb,  "  Is  blianacb  NoUaig  gun 
sneacbda." 

»So  na  tb^  air  cbuimbne  agam  de  na  cbiiala  mi  o  cbionn  iomadb 
bliadbna  mu  'n  t-8\de  ris  am  faoidte  duil  a  bbitb  o  4m  gu  kai 
de  *n  bbliadbna.  Acb  tba  fbios  agam  nacb  'eil  trian  air  cbuimbne 
agam  de  na  cbuala  mi ;  oir  tha  da  bbliadbna  tbar  fbicbed  o  nacb 
robb  mi  a  bbeag  a  db'  uinc  ann  am  Beinn-a-faogbla  far  an  cuala 
mi  'nam  6ige  na  db'  aitbris  mi  roimbe  so,  agus  na  bbeil  mi  nis  a' 
dol  a  db'  aitbris. 

Mar  a  db'  fbaodar  a  tbuigsinn  o  na  db'  ainmicb  mi  mar  tba, 
tba  na  combarraidbean  a  tbug  mi  seacbad  mu  'n  t-s\de  ann  an  co- 
cheangal  ri  amannan  agus  aimsirean  na  bliadbna ;  acb  tba 
earrann  mb6r  de  'n  bbliadbna  mu  nacb  toir  iad  edlas  sam  bitb 
dbuinn  a  tbaobb  na  side.  A  nis,  innsidb  mi  na  tb'  air  cbuimbne 
agam  de  na  combarraidbean  eile  leis  am  faodar  aitbneacbadb  cuin 
a  tba  'n  t-slde  gu  atbarracbadb,  agus  ciod  an  ^atbarraobadb  a 
bbios  ann. 

Bba  e  air  a  Ikn-cbreidsinn  aon  uair  ^u'm  biodb  a  b-uile 
Diciaduin  soilleir,  grianacb,  ann  an  tombas  beag  no  m6r,  eadbon 
ann  an  dudlacbd  a'  gbeambraidb.  So  mar  a  tba  'n  sean-fbacal  'g 
a  cbur— 

"  Cba  robb  Diciaduin  riamb  gun  a'  gbrian  ; 
Cba  robb  Geambradb  ciar  gun  smal ; 
Cba  robb  Nollaig  Mb6r  gun  fbe6il ; 
'S  cba  robb  bean  d'  a  de6in  gun  fbear." 

A  cbionn  gu  'm  b'  anu  air  Diciaduin  a  cbrutbaicbeadb  a'  gbrian 
tba  e  tlor  nacb  robb  Diciaduin  riamb  gun  a'  gbrian.  Bba  muinntir 
a'  creidsinn  gu  nocbdadb  a'  gbrian  a  bagbaidb  co  dbiu  air  an 
latba  dbe  'n  t-seacbduin  air  an  do  cbrutbaicbeadb  i.  B'  aitbne 
dbomb  iomadb  neacb  a  bba  'g  rkdb  gu  'n  do  gbabb  iad  beacbd  air 
gu  robb  a'  gbrian  ri  'faicinn  a'  bbeag  no  mb6r  a  db'  iiine  a  b-uile 
Diciaduin  o  bu  cbuimbne  leotba. 

Mar  an  ceudna,  bba  e  air  a  \kn  cbreidsinn  gu  'm  biodb  an 
t-uisge  mb6r  ann  fad  an  latba  Dibaoine  nam  b'  e  's  gu  'm  biodb  an 
t-uisge  ann  gle  mbocb  's  a'  mbaduinn.  So  mar  a  tbeirteadb,  "  Ma 
gbeibb  an  Aoine  na  beul  e  aon  uair  cba  dean  i  turadb  fad  an 
latba."  'Nam  biodb  Dibaoine  fluicb  bbitb teadb  cinnteacb  gu  'm 
biodb  Did6naicb  fliucb.     "  Bidb  an  D6nacb  a  r^ir  na  b-Aoine." 
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Bha  ua  seaun  daoiDe  sJ  gabhail  benchd  sdnraichte  air  gach 
atharrachadh  a  dheanadh  a'  ghaoth,  agus  fcumaidh  iieach  sam 
bith  a  ghabhas  beachd  air,  aideachadh  gii  bheil  gach  atharrachadh 
a  thig  air  a'  ghaoith  na  chomhan*adh  anabarrach  math  air  athar- 
rachadh na  side.  Ma  th^id  a'  ghaoth  tuaitheal,  's  e  sin,  aii 
aghaidh  Da  greine,  faodaidh  gach  iieach  a  bhith  cimi teach  gu'm  bi 
an  t-skle  gii  h-olc  gus  an  till  i  air  a  h-ais  a  dh'  ionusuidh  na  h-^rd 
o'nd'fhalbh.  Faodaidh  latha  no  dha  de  dheadh  sh\de  tighinn 
eadhon  an  d^igh  do  'n  ghaoith  car  cearr  a  chiir  dhith,  ach  cha  tig 
8\de  chunnabhallach  gus  an  t\ll  a'  ghaoth  do  'n  taobh  o  *n 
d'  th^inig  i. 

Ma  bhio.j  a*  ghaoth  a*  sior  atharrachadh,  tha  e  na  fhior  droch 
ooltas  air  an  t-s\de.  An  uair  a  bhiodh  a'  ghaoth  ag  atharrachadh 
mar  so  theireadh  iad  o  shean,  "  Tha  'ghaoth  ag  iarraidh  nam  port." 

Ma  bhios  an  t-side  cho  ciuin  's  nach  urrainnear  a  dhcanamh  a 
mach  c6  an  taobh  o  'm  bheil  a'  ghaoth,  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach 
gur  ann  o  'n  deas  a  hh^ideas  i,  **  An  uair  a  bhios  a'  ghaoth  air 
chall,  iarr  o  'n  deas  i."  Tha  'n  Comharradh  so  a  cheart  cho 
cinnteach  ris  na  comharraidhean  eile  a  dh'  ainmich  mi  mu  'n 
ghaoith.  An  uair  a  tha  '  ghaoth  mar  so  a'  grad  thuiteam,  agus 
an  sin  a'  seideadh  o  'n  deas,  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach  gu  'n  tig  an 
t-uisge  m6r. 

An  uair  a  tha  'n  t-uisge  m6r  ann  cha  bhi  diiil  ri  turadh  gus  an 
8^id  a'  ghaoth  o  'n  iar.     Mar  a  tha  am  facal  ag  radh — 

**  01c  air  mhath  le  fear  ga  h-iarraidh, 
Thig  i  an  iar  an  deigh  an  uisge." 

Ach  mur  t^id  a'  ghaoth  thun  an  tuath  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach 
gu'n  till  i  air  a  h-ais  gu  deas  mur  bi  frasan  leatha — 

"  Gaoth  an  iar  gun  fhrois, 
Bidh  i  'triall  gu  deas." 

Ged  is  ann  o  'n  deas  is  mo  a  thig  de  'n  uisge,  is  ann  o  'n  ^rd 
an  iar  a  dh'  ^ireas  na  nedil  a  chomhdaicheas  na  speuran  Is  ann 
mar  so  a  tha  'chdis  anns  gach  kite  a  tha  dluth  air  a  chuan  an  iar. 
Mar  a  tha  am  facal  ag  r4dh,  '*Is  i  an  kird  an  iar  a  shalaicheas 
gach  4ird." 

B'  ann  o  'n  iar  a  dh'  ^irich  an  neul  beag  mu  lend  na  boise  a 
ch6mhdaich  na  speuran  ann  an  dine  ghoirid  an  uair  a  bha  Eliah 
am  Fitidh  ag  iimuigh  air  mullach  Ch^rmeil. 

An  uair  a  bhiodh  ce6  is  uisge  m\n  ann,  no  ce6  trom  gun  a' 
bheag  a  dh'  uisge,  bhiodh  na  seann  daoine  cinnteach  nach  glanadh 
an  ce6  's  an  uisge  mln  air  falbh  ach  le  gaoith  a'  tuath,  no  le  uisge 
m6r.     Theireadh  iad,  "Gaoth   a'  tuath   a  sgaoileas  ce6,"  agus, 
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*  Cha  t^id  hks  pathaidh  air  ce6  an  t-seann  t-soluis."  Aon  uair  'a 
gu  'm  bristeadh  air  a'  ghealaich  theirteadh,  an  seann  solus  rithe, 
gn  h-4raidh  an  uair  a  bhristeadh  air  a'  cheathramh  mu  dheireadh 
dhi 

An  uair  a  bhios  an  t-s\de  bristeach  agus  a  thionndaidheas  a' 
ghaoth  ris  an  tuath,  tha  e  gu  trie  a'  tachairt  gu  bheil  a'  cheud  da 
latha  dhi  gle  gimrbh,  ach  mar  is  trice  bidh  an  treas  latha  dhi 
ciiiin  gu  le6r.  Ann  an  cuid  de  na  h-£ileauan  an  lar  their  iad, 
'*  Air  an  treas  Ik  bristidh  a'  ghaoth  a'  tuath  a  cridhe."  Chuala  mi 
na  briathran  a  leanas  gu  math  trie — 

"  A'  cheud  latha  de  'n  ghaoith  a*  deas, 
An  treas  Iktha  de  'n  ghaoith  a'  tuath, 
An  dara  Utha  de  'n  ghaoith  an  iar, 
'S  a'  ghaoth  an  ear  gach  \al  's  gach  uair." 

A  r^ir  mar  a  thuig  mi  na  briathran  so,  bhiodh  a'  cheud  latha  de  'n 
ghaoith  a'  deas,  an  treas  latha  de  'n  ghaoith  a'  tuath,  agus  an 
dara  latha  de  'n  ghaoith  an  iar,  ciuin  gu  le6r  air  son  se6laidb  agus 
iasgaich ;  ach  bhiodh  a'  ghaoth  an  ear  an  c6mhnuidh  cho  cidin  's 
gu  faodadh  daoine  b^taichean  oibreachadh.  Tha  e  ainmig,  ma 
tha  e  idir,  a*  tachairt,  gu  bheil  gaoth  krdy  no  stoirm  a'  tighinn  o  'n 
^ird  an  ear.  Tha  e  anabarrach  comharraichte  gur  ann  ris  an  ^rd 
an  ear  a  tha  aghaidh  nan  taighean  aig  a'  chuid  a 's  m6  de  shluagh 
'nan  Eileanan  an  Iar.  Is  ann  o  'n  iar  's  o  'n  iar-dheas  is  trice  a 
thig  na  stoirmeanan,  agus  o  'n  a  tha  'ghaoth  an  ear  an  c6mhnuidh 
ni  's  ciuine  na  gaoth  sam  bith  eile,  ged  a  tha  i  gle  fhuar,  is  ann  ris 
an  ear  is  freagarrai:!he  aghaidh  nan  taighean  a  bhith. 

^'Feasgar  dearg  is  maduinn  gh6rm  coltas  na  deagh  sh\de." 
Mar  an  ceudna,  bha,  agus  tha  e  'na  fhior  dhroch  coltas  air  an 
t-B\de  a'  mhaduinn  a  bhi  sgkireach,  dearg. 

An  uair  a  bhios  an  iarmailt  l^n  a  dh'  fhir-chlis,  's  iad  a  cur 
nam  both  dhiu  gu  Uidir,  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach  gu  'n  tig  gaoth 
is  uisge  gu  le6r  an  uine  ghoirid.  Ach  ma  bhios  na  fir-chlis  gu 
h-iosal  anus  an  kird  a'  tuath,  is  comharradh  air  an  t-sneachda  e. 

Mar  a  dh'  aithnichear  air  na  ne6il  gu  bheil  an  t-uisge  dldth  air 
laimh,  aithnichear  mar  an  ceudna  air  na  ne6il  an  uair  a  bhios  an 
sneachda  gu  tighinn— 

"  Bonn  g6rm  agus  barr  lachdunn, 
Pairt  de  choltas  an  t-sneachda." 

An  uair  a  tha  sneachda  m6r  gu  tighinn  is  e  clachan  m\ne  meallain 
a   tliig  an  toiseach.     'Nan  deigh   thig  na  plediteagan  agus  an 
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cathadh.     Agus  mar  is  trice  is  i  chlach  mh\n  mheallain  a  thig  mu 
dheireadh.     So  mar  a  theireadh  na  seann  daoine — 

"  T6iseach  is  deireadh  na  sine 
Clachan  m\ne  meallain." 

Tha  e  furasda  gu  le6r  ne6il  an  uisge  aithneachadh,  gu  h-araidh 
na  ne6il  ris  an  canar  an  "  runnach."  Theirear  an  "  runnach"  ris 
na  ne6il  so  a  chionn  gu  bheil  iad  breac  mar  a  tha  da  thaobh  an 
^isg  ris  an  canar  an  "  runnach."  Ge  V  e  uair  a  chithcar  na  nedil 
so  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach  nach  bi  an  t-uisge  fada  gu'n  tighinn. 

An  uair  a  chithear  buaile  mh6r  mu'n  ghrein  no  mu'n  ghealaicb, 
faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach  gu  bheil  uisge  agus  gaoth  dliith  air 
laimh. 

An  uair  a  chithear  na  beanntan  ni  's  dluithe  air  laimh  na  tha 
iad,  is  comharradh  e  gu  bheil  an  t-uisge  dliith  air  laimh. 

Aithnichidh  na  daoine  a  tha  fuireach  air  taobh  an  iar  an 
Elilean  Fhada  air  fuaim  a'  chladaich  ma  bhios  a'  ghaoth  gu 
s^deadh  o  'n  ear. 

Aithnichidh  na  h-iasgairean  agus  na  se61adairean  air  gluasad 
nan  tonn  gu  'm  bi  an  stoirm  faisge  orra. 

Tha  na  h-e6in  'nam  m^imealaichean  anabarrach  math.  Aig 
iomadh  km.  thig  na  faoileagan  agus  na  sgaireagan  nam  ficheadan  o 
na  cladaichean  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  nan  achaidhean,  agus  o  'n  a  ghabh 
na  seann  daoine  beachd  gu'ti  tigeodh  uisge  trom  no  sneachda  m6r 
mu  'n  km  anns  am  faiceadh  iad  na  faoileagan  air  feadh  nan 
raointean,  thuirt  iad — 

**  Faoileagan  manadh  an  t  sneachda, 
Sc^ireagan  manadh  an  uisge." 

Ge  b'  e  uair  a  chithear  ealta  de  na  bigeanan-baintigheama  (the 
mountain  linnets)  a'  ceileireadh  gu  binn  air  cliathaich  taighe,  no 
air  craoibh,  no  air  giiradh,  faodar  a  bhith  cinnteach  gu  'n  tig  side 
gle  fhuair  no  eadhon  sneachda,  gun  dkil. 

Ma  chithear  breac-an-t-sll  a'  tighinn  dldth  do  na  dorsan  a 
sgrobadh  far  am  bi  na  cearcan  a'  faotaiun  am  bidh,  faodar  a  bhith 
cinnteach  gu  'n  tig  laithean  a  dh'  fh\or  dhroch  shlde. 

Bha  daoine  'gabhail  beachd  air  gu  robh  an  dreadhain-donn  gle 
dheidheil  air  a  bhith  'dol  a  steach  do  na  tuill  an  uair  a  bhiodh  an 
t-uisge  dluth  air  laimh,  agus  bha  iad  a'  creidsinn  gu'm  b'  ann  a 
chionn  gu  robh  an  t-uisge  gu  sileadh  a  bha  e  dol  's  na  tuill.  Aig 
an  km  cha  robh  fhios  aca,  a  reir  choltais,  gur  ann  air  na  cuileagan 
a  tha  'n  dreadhain-donn  a'  tighinn  bed.     Is  e  eun  is  lugha  agus  is 
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meata  'th'  anns  an  duthaich  againn  ;  ach  cha  'n  'eil  eun  eile  anns 
an  ealtuinn  air  son  an  d'  rinneadh  a  Jeithid  a  dh'  ulluchadh  ana  an 
riaghladh  an  Fhreasdail  's  a  rinneadh  air  son  an  dreadhain-duinn. 
An  iiair  a  bhios  an  t-uisge  dluth  air  laimh  theid  a'  chuid  a  *s  m6 
de  na  cuileagan  a  steach  do  na  tuill,  agus  fo  na  clachan  anns  na 
ganiidhean,  agns  so  an  t-am  anns  an  fhuasa  do  'n  dreadhain-donn 
a  shath  de  'b  bhiadh  a 's  fhearr  leis  f  haotainn.  Beagan  mu  'n  s\l 
an  t  uisge  cha  'n  fhaicear  cuileag  a'  gluasad  ach  na  meaubh- 
chuiloagan  a  bhios  a'  dannsadh  anus  an  fhasgadh  gus  an  cuir  an 
t-uisgo  m6r  nan  tkmh  iad.  Gun  teagamh  sam  bith  faodar  a  r^dh 
gu  bheil  an  t-uisge  gu  sileadh  an  uine  ghoirid  ma  chithcar  an 
dreadhain-donn  a'  dol  gu  matli  trie  do  na  tuill. 

Ma  bhios  na  coilich  a'  gairm  an  am  dhaibh  a  bhith  'gabbail  mu 
thamh  is  comharradh  e  gu  'm  bi  'n  t-uisge  ann  mu  'n  tig  a' 
mhaduinn.  Ma  ghairmeas  iad  an  uair  a  tha  'n  t-uisge  ann  is 
comharradh  e  nach  bi  an  turadh  fada  gun  tighinn. 

Direach  mar  a  dh'  eireas  a'  ghlaine-sh\de  mu  'n  teid  an  t-uisge 
as,  mar  sin  teannaidh  na  h-uiseagan  ri  gairm  mu  'n  t^id  an  t-uisge 
as. 

Bha,  agus  tha  muinntir  a'  creidsinn  gu  bheil  an  t-s\de  ann  an 
tomhas  m6r  air  a  riaghladh  leis  a'  ghealaich.  Theireadh  iad  gu  'n 
atharraicheadh  an  t-s\de  an  uair  a  thigeadh  an  solus  ur,  no  an  uair  a 
bhiodh  an  ceathramh  slan,  no  an  uair  a  bhiodh  a'  ghealach  na  h-iiirde, 
no  an  uair  a  bhristeadh  air  a'  cheathramh  mu  dheireadh.  Bha  iad 
a'  toirt  fa  near  gu  robh  an  t-eide  ag  atharrachadh  gu  math  trie  aig 
an  km  anns  an  robh  'ghealach  ag  atharrachadh,  agus  o  'n  a  bha  iad 
cinnteach  gu  le6r  gu  robh  llonadh  agus  tr^hadh  na  fairge  ann  an 
tomhas  m6r  fo  riaghladh  na  gealaich,  bha  iad  an  duil  gu  robh  an 
t-s\de  mar  sin  mar  an  ceudna.  Tha  iomadh  neach  a  dh'  ionnsuidh 
an  latha  'n  diugh  nach  toir  fa  near  gu  faod  nithean  tachairt  aig  an 
aon  km  gun  cho-cheangal  sam  bith  a  bhith  eatorra.  Biodh  so 
mar  a  thogras  e,  bheir  sinn  fa  near  na  beachdan  a  bh'  aig  na  seann 
daoine.  Bha  iad  a'  creidsinn  mar  an  ceudna  gu  robh  an  solus  a 
thigeadh  a  steach  air  Disiithuirne  ri  bhith  anabarrach  tiadhaich. 
"  Solus  na  Sathuma,  gabhaidh  e  'n  cuthach  seachd  uaireiui.''  Ann 
an  Leodhas  theireadh  iad,  **  Solus  earraich  's  bean  'ga  innseadh, 
gabhaidh  e  'n  cuthach  tri  uairean." 

Theireadh  iad  o  shean,  agus  chuala  mi  am  bliadhna  fhoin  e, 
gu  sil  an  t-uisge  mar  is  trice  air  t6iseach  an  llonaidh.  **  Silidh  e 
air  a  Uonadh." 

Nach  'eil  an  t-^m  agam  sgur  de  'n  obair  so  ?  Tha  eagal  orm 
gu  fas  sibh  cho  sg\th  ag  eisdeachd  ris  an  t-scann  seanachus  so,  's  a 
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db'fh^s  an  gobha  de  'mhkthair  an  iiair  a  thiodhlaic  e  seachd 
uairean  i.     Mar  a  tha  'n  sean-fhacal  ag  r^dh — 

"  Ge  math  an  ce61  feadaireachd 
F6ghnaidh  beagan  dheth." 

Buaidh  is  piseach  leis  a'  Chomunn,  an  \k  a  ch\  's  nach  fhaic. 


10th  DECEMBER,  1890 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  this  date,  Mr  Hugh 
Eraser,  Armadale  Cottage',  Greig  Street,  and  Mr  John  Mackenzie, 
Eskdale  Cottage,  Greig  Street,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  the  first  part  of  Mr  Angus  Beaton, 
C.E.,  Essay  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Highlands  since  1800, 


17th  DECEMBER,  1890, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  this  date,  Mr  George 
Buchan  Shirres,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  contributed 
by  Mr  Charles  Eraser-Mackintosh  on  The  Camerons  of  Letterfinlay, 
styled  Macmartins,     Mr  Mackm tosh's  paper  was  as  follows  :  — 

-       MINOR  HIGHLAND  SEPTS— No.  IV. 

THE  CAMERONS   OF   LETTERFINLAY,  STYLED 

"MACMARTIN." 

While  many  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel 
have  been  written,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Macmartins  of  Letterfinlay,  although  nearly  every  account  makes 
them  out  as  original  heads  of  the  clan.  It  would  be  out  of  place, 
even  if  possible,  to  detail  with  accuracy  the  early  history  of 
Lochaber  or  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  owners,  native  and  imported, 
During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  family  of  Mac- 
donald,  which  particularly  favoured  Mackintosh  and  Maclean,  pre- 
dominated, and  no  rights  or  titles  existing  are  known,  except 
those  flowing  from  them.  The  charter  of  1337  to  Mackintosh  is 
unhappily  mislaid,  and  no  other  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  a 
vassal  in  Lochaber,  unless  to  Maclean,  is  known  to  exist.  Those 
who  have  undei-taken  to  write  about  the  Camerons  are  at  one  as 
to  there  being  four  races,  which  ultimately  fell  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  Lochiel,  as  Captain  of  the  Clan  Cameron,  viz. — (1) 
Macgillonies,  (2)  Lochiel,  (3)  Clan  Soirle,  (4)  Macmartins.  llie 
title  of  captain  indicates  that  the  clan  was  not  homogeneous,  and 
that  it  ultimately  became  hereditary,  with  the  title  of  chief,  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  tenacity  and  ability  of  the  successive 
heads  of  Lochiel. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  position  of  those  families  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  : — (1).  The  Macgillonies,  once 
important,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  Macphees,  but, 
having  no  charter  history,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  and  similar 
papers,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  name. 

(2).  The  Lochiel  chroniclers  declare  themselves  imable  to  point 
to  any  Lochaber  charter  earlier  than  1492,  when  Alexander  of  the 
Isles  and  of  Lochalsh,  who  had  in  1472  given  Ewen,  Allan's  son, 
some  lauds  in  Lochalsh,  grants  him  lands  in  Lochiel,  by  charter 
dated  12th  July,  1492,  confirmed  in  1495.  That  there  were  no 
older  charters,  which  might  have  been  burnt  in  1746,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  receipt  granted  on  13th  May,  1724,  by  Lochiel 
to  Grant  for  his  titles,  which  had  been  placed  for  safe  custody, 
wherein  the  earliest  is  a  charter  of  1534.  Thus,  before  July, 
1492,  there  is  nothing  documentarily  authentic  establishing  the 
Camerons  of  Lochiel  as  Lochaber  land  owners ;  and  the  famous 
Donald  Dubh  must  have  had  an  antipathy  to  charters,  burning 
those  of  Maclean  when  he  got  the  chance.  Here  it  may  be  as 
well,  as  illustrating  Lochiel's  position  at  the  time,  to  give  a  copy 
of  his  bond  of  man-rent  to  young  Mackintosh.  It  has  been  stated 
in  alleviation  that  this  was  a  mere  act  of  friendship,  in  consequence 
of  Ewen,  Allan's  son,  having  manied  Marjory,  Mackintosh's 
daughter ;  whereas  the  Jady  he  did  marry  (and  in  regard  to  whom 
there  have  been  put  forth  shameful  stories  of  unnatural  conduct 
to  her  children,  and  ridiculous  fables  of  what  occurred  when 
occasionally  compelled  to  speak  to  the  *' Black  Tailor'),  was  Mar- 
jory, second  daughter  of  Lachlan  Mackintosh  of  Gallovie,  commonly 
called  Lachlan  Badenoch,  by  his  second  wi:e,  Catherine  Grant, 
daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  Grant  of  Grant.  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  his 
history  of  the  clan,  does  not  fall  into  Balhaldie's  error  on  this 
point : — 

"  Be  it  kenned  to  all  men  by  these  presents, — Me,  Ewen  Vic 
Allan,  to  be  bound  and  obliged,  and  by  these  my  present  letters 
and  the  faith  in  my  body  to  be  leally  and  truly,  binds  and  obliges 
me  to  a  right  honourable  man,  and  my  true  friend  and  master, 
Ferquhard  Mackintosh,  son  and  apparent  heir  to  Duncan  Mackin- 
tosh, Captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  to  be  a  leal,  true,  and  faithful 
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man  and  seryant  to  the  said  Ferguhard,  and  that  I  shall  never 
hear  or  see  his  skaitb,  but  that  I  shall  warn  him,  and  that  with  all 
my  men,  familiars,  party,  and  purchase,  and  all  others  holding  or 
dependent  upon  me,  shall  take  their  plain  part,  and  supply,  main- 
tain, and  defend  the  said  Ferquhard  Mackintosh  in  all  actions, 
causes,  and  quarrels  that  he  has,  or  shall  have  ado  for  ever,  with 
all  my  goodly  power,  in  contrary  of  all  that  live  and  is,  or  may 
die  (except  my  service  owed  to  my  lord  and  master,  Alexander  of 
the  Isles).  And  if  it  shall  happen  as  (God  forbid)  any  freak  of 
distance  to  be  betwixt  the  said  Alexander  and  Ferquhard,  that  the 
foresaid  Ewen  shall  take  part  with  the  said  Ferquhard,  and  shall 
cause  by  all  my  goodlv  power  the  foresaid  Alexander  of  the  Isles, 
and  Ferquhard  Mackintosh,  to  appoint,  agree,  and  accord ;  and  if 
it  shall  happen  the  said  Alexander  will  not  appoint,  agree,  or 
accord  with  the  said  Ferquhard,  I,  the  said  Ewen  Vic  Allan,  binds 
and  obliges  me,  my  men,  familiars,  party,  purchase,  assistance,  and 
holding,  and  all  others  dependent  upon  me,  to  raise  and  be  upright, 
and  to  take  plain  part  with  all  our  power,  supply,  and  keep  with 
the  said  Farquhar  Mackintosh,  in  contrar  and  against  the  said 
Alexander  of  the  Isles,  unto  the  time  that  they  be  both  fully 
agreed  and  accorded.  Attour  the  said  Alexander  of  the  Isles  is 
bound  and  obliged  that  the  said  Ewen  Vic  Allan  shall  complete 
and  fulfil  all  the  sundrie  points  and  articles  that  is 
here  witnessed.  In  the  witness  of  the  whelk  tyeing  (thing?) 
because  I,  the  said  Ewen,  has  no  seal  proper  present  of  my  own, 
with  instance,  I  have  procured  the  seal  of  my  foresaid  lord  and 
master,  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  to  this  my  letter  of  man-rent,  to 
be  appended,  at  Inverness,  the  19th  day  of  the  month  of  Februarv, 
in  the  year  of  God,  ]  492." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  Lochiels  owed  all  their  estate  to 
Alexander  of  Lochalsh,  and  he  it  was  who  brought  about  this 
reconcilation  with  Mackintosh,  in  the  handsome  manner  above 
shewn,  and  followed  it  up  by  the  charter  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
Lochiels  and  Mackintoshes  had  been  crossing  swords  for  many  a 
year  prior  to  1492,  but  this  document  is  the  first  meeting  on 
parchment. 

(3).  Let  us  now  tiu-n  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Camerons, 
viz.,  Glenevis,  at  this  period.  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Camerons,"  rather  gingerly  hints  as  to  their  origin  in  these 
words : — "  Indeed,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Glenevis 
family  were  originally  not  Camerons  at  all,  but  Macdonalds,  who 
settled  there,  under  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  before  the 
Camerons   had  any  hold  in  the  district."     There  are   pregnant 
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sentences  in  Glenevis's  letter  of  the  9tb  September,  1785,  quoted 
by  Mr  Mackenzie.  I  give  two  or  three  in  illustration  of  my 
present  narrative  : — **  I  proceed  now  to  inform  you  the  family  of 
Gordon  claimed  the  property  of  the  lands  of  Mamore,  which,  find- 
ing they  could'  not  peaceably  keep — possession  being  disputed  by 
a  powerfid  family  in  this  country  ;  this  and  other  causes  induced 
them  to  give  a  charter  of  the  said  lands  of  Mamore  to  my  pre- 
decessor, which  consequently  entailed  upon  him  the  enmity  of  that 
powerful  family,  and  nearly  lost  him  his  paternal  inheritance  of 
Glenevis.  In  this  quarrel  my  predecessor  and  yours  frequently 
bled,  and  at  last  were  extirpated,  all  but  one  child,  a  son  of 
Glenevis,  with  whom  his  then  nearest  of  kin — your  predecessor — 
fled  to  Gordon  Castle,  and.  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  his 
superior,  where  he  remained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he  was, 
by  a  fortunate  change  of  times  and  circimistances,  enabled  to 
resume  the  property  of  Glenevis  (which  was  also  seized  upon),  and, 
by  relinquishing  his  grant  of  Mamore,  to  establish  peace  between 
said  family  and  Huntly.  The  lands  given  up,  though  at  a  later 
period,  were  divided  equally  between  them,  as  they  continue  to  be 
at  this  day." 

Sixteen  years  before  Lochiel  had  a  charter  to  any  lands,  and 
thirty-six  years  before  his  first  charter  to  lands  in  Lochaber,  the 
predecessor  of  Glenevis  received  a  charter  from  John  of  Yla,  Earl 
of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  dated  at  Dingwall,  20th  April, 
1466.  The  translation  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  care,  not 
(»nly  as  befitting  so  old  a  document,  but  as  containing  the  gift  of 
m  office  which  has  puzzled  antiquarians  : — 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  by  these  presents  that  we  John  of  Yla, 
Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  have  given  and  granted,  like 
as  by  these  presents  we  do  give  and  grant  to  our  beloved  Esquire, 
Somerled  (son?)  of  John  (son?)  of  Somerled,  keeper  of  these 
presents,  a  davoch  of  our  lands  of  Glennyves,  with  the  pertinents, 
together  with  the  office  which  is  commonly  called  Tocheachdeora 
of  all  our  lands  of  Lochabir  whatsover,  excepting  the  lands  per- 
taining to  our  foster  child  Lachlan  Makgilleon  of  Do  ward,  in 
Lochabir,  to  bo  holden  and  to  be  had  the  aforesaid  lands  and 
office  to  the  aforesaid  Somerled,  with  all  the  pertinents  and  fruits 
whatsoever,  and  by  all  their  right  measures  and  ancient  bounds 
during  all  the  lifetime  of  the  said  Somerled,  and  after  his  decease, 
we  by  these  presents  have  granted  the  said  davoch  of  Glennyves 
and  office  with  pertinents  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  said  Somerled 
who  for  the  time  may  be,  for  five  years  immediately  thereafter 
following,  in  the  same  manner,  form,  and  effect  as  above,  for  their 
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homages  and  faithful  services,  to  be  well  and  faithfully  rendered 
to  us  and  our  heirs  a^inst  moitals  whomsoever  during  the  time 
l)efore  noted,  In  witness  of  the  which  thing  we  have  caused  our 
seal  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents  at  Dingwall  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  of  April  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  four 
himdred  and  fifty  six."     (Seal  in  good  preservation). 

The  word  "  Tocheachdeora,"  so  written  by  the  Latin  scribe, 
has,  I  have  said,  puzzled  the  learned,  being  rendered  "  depute  to 
the  mair  of  fee,"  "  Coroner,"  "  Sergeant,"  "  Officer,"  "  equivalent 
to  Bailie,"  and  some  sapient  antiquaries  consulted  as  to  this  deed, 
made  it  "Governor,  or  High  Sheriff."  None  of  the  definitions 
seem  accurate,  and  I  invite  the  views  of  the  Society,  merely 
indicating  that  in  my  view  it  is  a  compound  word,  and  may  be 
synonimous  with  the  "  Ostiarius"  at  the  Royal  Court,  or  "  he  who 
was  to  stand  in  front  of  the  door  of  Macdonald  when  in  Lochaber, 
as  guardian." 

The  charter  describes  Somerled  as* "  Somerled  John  Somerled," 
but  I  take  this  to  mean  Somerled  son  of  John  who  was  son  of 
Somerled,  and  these  names  can  point  to  no  other  source  than  that 
of  Macdonald,  and  this  Somerled,  known  by  tradition  as  "  Soirle 
Kuagh,"  has  left  his  mark  in  the  Glen  by  such  names  as  Somer- 
led's  Cave,  Somerled's  Stone,  Somerled's  Burial-place. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  (ilenevis  was  generally 
opposed  to  Lochiel,  as  they  had  every  cause  to  be  (being  on  one 
occasion  cut  off  to  one  child),  and  in  support  of  this  view,  I  give 
the  following  remarkable  document,  entitled  "Assurance  be 
M*Conil  duy  to  Makintoishie,  1577,"  the  spelling  being 
modernised : — 

"  Be  it  kenned  to  all  men  by  these  presents,— Me,  Allane 
Cameron,  chief  and  captain  of  Clan  Cameron,  bearing  the  burden 
of  my  kin  of  Clan  Cameron,  that  depends  on  me,  or  takes  my  part, 
to  have  assured,  and  by  these  presents  assures,  Lachlan  Mackin- 
tosh of  Dunachton,  his  kin,  friends,  servants,  roumes,  steadings, 
and  possessions,  their  bodies,  goods,  and  gear,  moveable  and 
immoveable.  Further,  and  by  these  presents,  assures  Clan  Allane 
Vic  Ayne,  Clan  Aonas  Vic  Ayne,  Vic  Ayne,  Vic  M*Cyne,  T^onald 
Dhu  M*Donill  Vic  Ayne,  Vic  M*Cyne,  and  Johanne  Vic  Ayne,  Vic 
Ewen  Roy,  with  the  rest  of  Sioldonquhy-Vic-Soirle,  their  bodies, 
goods,  and  gear,  friends  and  tenants,  tenants  and  sub-tenants, 
rooms,  steadings,  and  possessions,  corns,  and  with  all  the  lands 
that  they  possessed  and  manured  last  within  the  bounds  of  Mamore 
and  Lochaber,  to  be  unhurt,  unharmed,  or  molested  in  any  way  by 
me,  my  kin  or  friends  foresaids,  with  all  others  that  I  may  stop 
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or  let  from  the  day  and  date  hereof  till  Whitsunday  next,  and| 
immediately  following  the  date  hereof,  and  that  they  shall  win 
their  goods  and  gear,  with  their  servants  and  tenants,  upon  their 
own  towns,  and  manure  the  same  as  peaceably,  without  impedi- 
ment made  to  them  by  me  or  any  that  I  may  stop,  during  the 
survivance  of  the  said  assurance ;  provided  that  I  or  none  in  my 
name  require  meat,  drink,  nor  service  of  them  during  the  time  of 
the  assurance  as  said  is,  except  M*Ayne  Vic  Ewin  Roy,  guid  talik 
man  (?).  I,  the  forenamed  AUane,  binds  and  obliges  me  that  I 
shall  hold  Johanne  Dhu  Vic  Ewen's  sons  in  their  own  towns  until 
Whitsunday,  so  that  they  give  me  meat  and  drink  reasonably  (?) 
as  others  in  the  country,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  service  of  their 
tenants  who  dwells  upon  the  ground.  The  same  assurance  to 
stand  firm  and  stable  upon  fifteen  days*  premonition,  to  be  made 
at  Innerloquhy,  gif  it  be  the  Erie  of  Huntlie's  pleasure.  Be  this 
my  assurance  given,  written,  and  subscribed  by  me,  at  Lochele> 
the  penult  of  Januar,  1577,  before  these  witnesses — Johanne  Vic 
Allister  Duff,  the  sons  of  Ewen  Vic  Ayne,  Charles  Vic  William, 
with  others  diverse. 

(Signed)       **  Allans  Camronb,  Lard  off  LochziU. 

"And  I,  Johanne  Macphail,  Not.,  has  written  and  subscribed  this 
with  my  hand,  in  sign  and  token  of  the  veritie,  teste  manu  mea,  as 
witness.  (Initialed)         "J.  M*P." 

The  spelling  of  names  is  the  most  correct  that  can  be  made  of 
Sir  John  Macphail's  rather  poor  caligraphy.  The  word  **  M*Cyne," 
which  occurs  twice,  is  either  intended  for  "Ayne"  or  John,  or 
would  indicate  some  connection  with  Sweyn  or  Macqueen.  The 
document  speaks  for  itself,  and  shews  that  Glenevis  and  other 
dwellers  in  Mamore,  were  obliged  to  ask  Mackintosh's  protection. 
Glenevis  had  been  possessed,  under  the  charter  of  1456,  by 
Somerled,  his  son  John  (styled  "  Dileas"),  and  his  grandson,  Donald 
Vic  Allister  Vic  Soirle  for  about  a  century,  until  Donald,  much 
pressed  by  Lochiel,  who  had  contrived  ultroneously  to  obtain 
charters  to  Glenevis  and  other  lands,  considered  it  prudent  to  hold 
his  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  meantime  obtained  a 
Crown  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  Lochaber.  Accordingly,  at 
Elgin,  on  15th  September,  1552,  a  minute  of  agreement  was 
passed  between  George,  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  Donald,  whereby  the 
latter  agreed  to  resign  Glenevis  into  the  Queen's  hands,  as  superior, 
to  be  afterwards  held  of  the  Earl,  and  the  Earl  bound  himself  to 
grant  a  feu  charter,  with  a  feu  of  ten  merks  Scots.  The  necessary 
deeds  were  prepared,  and  charter  and  infeftment  followed,  in  1553. 
No  further  title  was  made  up  afterwards  until  1712,  when  Allan 
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Cameron  is  entered  by  the  superior,  as  great-great-great-grandson 
of  Donald,  who  is  styled  in  the  charter,  **  Attavus"  of  Allan.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  Glenevis  was  held  since  1456,  yet  the  astonishing 
statement  is  made  by  Drummond  of  Balhaldie  in  the  first  instance, 
and  slavishly  followed,  that  it  was  not  until  about  1618  Glenevis 
and  others  got  charters  from  Himtly,  and  for  lands  formerly 
possessed  by  them  as  tenants  (ind  vassels  of  their  chief,  Lochiel. 

Having  cleared  up  the  position  of  the  various  Cameron 
families,  except  one,  which  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  elucida- 
tion, I  now  deal  with  the  Macmartins,  the  principal  object  of  this 
paper : — 

(4).  The  name  of  Letterfinlay,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Macmartins,  first  occurs  in  the  year  1466,  when  it,  with  Macomer 
and  StroDaba,  is  found  included  with  other  lands  in  a  charter  by 
John  of  Yla  to  Mackintosh,  dated  at  Inverness,  14th  of  November, 
of  that  year.  One  of  the  witnesses  is  the  well-known  Donald 
Balloch  ;  and  this  is  the  only  occasion  I  have  observed  him  named 
in  a  Lochaber  writ.  This  charter  was  confirmed  in  1494.  At 
this  period  the  extent  of  the  Mackintosh  possessions  in  Lochaber 
was  immense,  all  secured  by  charters,  viz.: — Glenluie  and  Loch 
Arkaig,  in  1337  ;  Brae-Lochaber,  in  1443  ,  the  hereditary  bailiary 
and  stewardship  of  Lochaber,  1447 ;  Glengarry,  Auchindrome, 
Letterfinlay,  Stronaba,  and  the  two  Leanachans,  in  1466.  For  a 
long  time  prior  to  this  period  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Mac- 
martins had  been  in  actual  possession  of  Letterfinlay,  and  it  may 
be  also  assumed  that  a  Lochiel  married  Macmartin's  daughter  and 
heiress.  Yet,  although  no  charter  appears  to  have  been  granted 
by  the  Macdonalds  or  subsequent  superiors  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  Macmartins  assuming  a  distinct  importance  and 
footing  in  writs  of  the  period,  commencing  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  titles  referred  to  at  the  sale  in  1851,  do  not  go 
further  back  than  1763,  but  there  were  valuable  papers  in  existence 
^arly  in  this  century.  Mr  Jas.  Fraser  of  Gortuleg  had  been  pre- 
viously very  desirous  to  get  the  papers,  and  on  7th  January,  1803, 
he  writes : — "  The  young  Parson  of  Kirkhill,  having  left  this  some 
days  bygone,  with  his  spouse,  would  have  to  hire  a  chaise  from 
Perth,  in  return  of  which  the  Letterfinlay  white  iron  box  may  be 
sent  to  me."     By  a  subsequent  letter  he  had  received  the  box. 

In  1513,  and  again  in  1533 — (1)  Duncan  Macmartin,  closely 
allied  with  Keppoch,  is  found ;  in  1548,  Soirle  Macmartin,  and  by 
1549  the  line  becomes  unbroken.  (2)  In  that  year  Martin  Vic 
Conchie  of  Letterfinlay  appears,  and  is  foster-father  to  Ewen  of 
Lochiel.     There  is  also  found,  in   1570,  Martin  Vic  Conchie  Mao- 
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Martin ;  and  by  1584  the  ultroneous  claims  of  Lochiel  to  the 
lands,  which  ran  on  from  1534  to  1580,  appear  to  have  dropped. 
In  1561  one  Duncan  Vic  Ronald  intents  process  in  the  SheriflT 
Court  of  Inverness,  against  Gille  Martin  Vic  Conchie,  in  Letterfin- 
lay.  (3)  Martin  was  succeede^i  by  Duncan,  who  is  found  as  early 
as  1598,  and  had  a  brother  named  Donald.  In  1600  Duncan  of 
Lfetterfinlay  is  styled  Vic  Conchie.  The  Macmartins  are  found 
after  this  period  in  close  alliance  with  Lochiel,  and  in  1617  they 
were  Lochiel's  chief  supporters  in  obstructing  Mackintosh's  holding 
Steward  Courts  or  crossing  the  Lochy.  The  principal  people  sum- 
moned by  Mackintosh  to  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  their  conduct  in 
that  year,  were  Allan  Cameron  of  Lochiel ;  Duncan  Cameron,  aliaa 
Macmartin ;  Dougal  Cameron ;  Dougal  Cameron,  aliiis  Macmartin 
Vic  Allister ;  Donald  Cameron,  alias  Macmartin  ;  and  Ewen  Came- 
ron alias  Macmartin  Vic  Conchie  Vic  Ewen.  In  June,  1629,  there 
is  found  in  the  records,  Duncan  of  Letterfinlay,  who  fostered  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron,  and  his  son,  Duncan  Oig  Cameron,  alias  Mac- 
martin. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  description  of  the  lands 
of  Letterfinay,  Macomer,  and  Stronaba,  as  these  were  ultimately 
possessed  and  owned  by  the  Macmartins.  They  were  in  extent 
nine  msrks  of  land,  part  of  the  forty  merkland  of  Davochnessie, 
and  were  described  thus — "  All  and  whole,  the  town  and  lands  of 
Letterfinlay,  the  town  and  lands  of  Invergluif  or  Invergloy,  the 
town  and  lands  of  Fortness  or  Fomess,  the  lands  of  Stronaba, 
the  lands  of  Bolnach,  the  town  and  lands  of  MuccomargOr  Maccomar, 
the  lands  of  Strongluy,  with  the  shealing  of  Achavorie,  extending 
to  nine  merks  lands,  with  all  and  singular,  houses,  biggings,  yards, 
mosses,  muirs,  tofts,  crots,  parts,  pendicles,  outsetts,  insetts, 
woods,  fishings,  properties,  commonties,  and  commodities,  belong- 
ing thereto,  used  and  wont,  lying  within  the  lordship  of  Lochaber 
and  Sheriflfdom  of  Inverness."  There  were  shealings  higher  up  the 
the  glen  of  the  Gloy,  called  Luibindhu,  Luibvraid,  and  Luiack. 
The  feu  duty  was  stipulated  at  fifty-six  merks  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  Scots,  two  wedders,  and  a  quarter  of  a  wedder,  two 
lambs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  lamb,  one  stone  butter,  and  a  dozen 
poultry,  with  four  long  carriages,  not  exceeding  forty  miles ;  also, 
that  no  sale  should  take  place  without  a  first  offer  to  the  superior^ 
under  an  unlaw  of  one  hundred  merks. 

In  the  old  charters  there  were  ridiculous  penalties  as  to  the 
killing  of  deer  or  roe,  or  cutting  the  Gordon  woods  in  Lochaber, 
and  the  following  is  a  curiosity  : — "  And  further,  it  shall  not  be 
leisome  to  the  said  George  Macmartin,  otherwise  Cameron,  and  hia 
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foresaids,  to  move  or  alter  the  seats  of  their  shealings  furth  of  the 
place  where  they  were  the  time  the  said  lands  were  first  acquired 
in  feu,  except  they  put  them  further  back  froui  the  forest,  but 
that  they  continue  in  all  time  coming  where  they  first  were." 

In  old  times  the  two  Ratullichs  were  always  let  to  Letter- 
finlay's  people,  so  that  the  family  and  its  branches  were  long  a 
power  in  Lochaber,  possessing  that  fine  block  of  land  fronting  the 
loch  and  the  river  of  Lochy,  extending  from  the  barony  of  Aber- 
tarff  at  the  north-east,  to  the  river  of  Spean  at  the  south-west, 
and  backwards  to  Brae  Roy,  Glen  Roy,  and  Blarour.  The 
divergence  of  the  river  Lochy,  caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  has  in  effect  destroyed  the  famous  Dell  of 
Macomer,  on  which  Highland  hosts  had  so  often  mustered,  and  I 
refer  specially  to  the  "  Grameid,"  where,  in  language  nervous  and 
vivid,  the  place  and  the  assembled  warriors  are  depicted  in  the 
time  of  Dundee. 

Duncan  of  Letterfiiday,  as  I  have  said,  is  found  in  close  con- 
nection with  Lochiel,  and  as  he  first  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
crossing  Mackintosh's  expeditions,  and  obstructing  him  at  the  ford 
of  I/ochy,  Lochiel  sublet  to  him  the  lands  of  Kylinross,  which, 
though  west  of  the  river,  lay  convenient  to  Macomer,  and  the 
Letterfinlay  family  for  about  a  century,  appear  as  occupants  of 
that  place,  except  the  short  interval  to  be  noted.  The  occupants 
of  Kylinross  in  1663  were  Martin  Cameron  of  Letter- 
finlay, John  Vic  Ian  Vic  Comhie  Vic  Ian,  and  Gilliephatrick 
Vic  Ian  Kyudnish.  This  Duncan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  (4)  Duncan  Oig,  who  did  not  relish  the  position  of  buffer 
betwixt  Mackintosh  and  Lochiel,  and  in  his  father's  lifetime  fell 
out  with  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  and  was  dispossessed  of  Kylinross, 
which  had  been  assigned  him  by  his  father  Duncan.  Matters, 
however,  were  made  up,  for  the  Macmartims  were  worth  conciliat- 
ing. Duncan  Oig  is  found  in  1642  and  1645,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  (5)  Martin,  who  is  found  as  owner  prior  to  1663.  He, 
in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  named  (6)  Duncan,  who  appears 
to  have  been  put  in  possession  before  his  father's  death.  1  pur- 
pose dealing  with  them  under  one  head.  In  1667  Lord  Macdonell, 
as  appears  by  the  Book  of  the  Grants,  interceded  with  Grant  on 
behalf  of  Donald  Vic  Ewen  Macmartin  of  Rattulichbeg,  and  Angus 
Vic  Ian  Roy  Vic  Coil  Macmartin,  apparent  of  Rattulichmore,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  as  marauders  in  Strathspey.  The  name  of 
the  Lochaber  men  as  "  lifters"  was  well  known  in  Moray,  and  there 
is  «v  curious  reference  by  Kenneth,  Earl  of  Seaforth,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  dated  Elgin,  25th  September, 
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1682,  where  the  Earl,  having  been  asked  to  sec  as  to  "disaftected" 
miniiiters  taking  shelter  in  Ross,  says  Utile  about  them,  being  full 
of  his  own  special  grievance  : — 

"  My  Lord, — Ever  since  my  north-coming,  I  have  made  it  my 
businesb  to  enquire  if  any  of  those  disaffected  ministers  you  spoke 
of  to  me  at  Edinburgh  did  resort  to  the  shire  J.  am  concenied  in, 
but  found  no  such  disorderly  people  in  it ;  although  we  suffer  so 
much  by  the  Lochaber  men,  that  if  the  King  and  Council  take 
nut  an  effectual  course  presently,  many  of  us  in  that  place 
will  not  have  so  much  of  our  own  as  will  pay  the  public  dues." 

Unless  the  Earl  exaggerated,  it  is  clear  the  Lochaber  men, 
when  they  entered  Ross,  performed  the  busine-s  which  brought 
them,  in  a  thorough  manner.  In  1685  the  name  of  Neil,  son  of 
Letterfinlay,  is  found.  In  1683  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  takes 
proceedings  against  Duncan  Macmaitin  of  Letterfinlay. 

In  the  munth  of  September,  1663,  occurred  the  murder  (still 
counted  as  the  most  deplorable  event  in  the  annals  of  Lochaber)  of 
the  youths,  Alexander  and  Ronald  Macdonell  of  Keppoch.  Those 
accused  of  the  murder  were  Archibald  Macdonell  in  Keppoch, 
either  cousin  or  uncle  of  the  boys  ;  Donald  Gi»rnie  in  Inveroymore ; 
Alexander  Macdonald  in  Tulloch  ;  Angus  Macdonald  in  Murligan ; 
Allister  Macdonald  in  Bohuntin  ;  Allister  Macdonald  in  Crenachau ; 
Donald  Macdonald  in  Blaimahinven ;  and  Angus  Macdonald  in 
Achluachrach,  all  in  the  Brae  of  Lochaber  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  not  until  1671  the  murderers  were  prosecuted.  In 
that  year,  at  the  instance  of  Mackintosh,  as  Stcw^ard  of  Lochaber, 
and  of  His  Majesty's  Advocate,  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Justiciar] e,  in  a  Justice  Court, 
to  be  held  by  them  within  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  upon  the 
24th  day  of  July.  Of  course  they  did  not  appear,  and  were 
fugitated.  By  some  means  Archibald,  the  leader,  was  left  in  pos- 
session, and  having  mairied  Mary  Cameron,  Letterfinlay's  daughter, 
became  father  of  the  renowned  Coll  Macdonell  of  Keppoch.  A 
sister  of  Mary's  was  married,  as  his  second  wife,  to  John  Mor  Vic 
Allister  Vic  Allan  of  Glenevis. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  exact  truths  of  this  deplorable 
business  brought  out ;  and  my  disappointment  may  be  conceived, 
when,  looking  over  papers  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander Mackintosh  of  Connage,  one  of  the  SherifFs  of  Inverness, 
and  seeing  one  with  this  backing,  "  Lord  Macdonald's  letters  to 
Connage,  concerning  Allister  M*Ranald,  1663,"  to  find,  when 
opened,  there  was  nothing  within,  the  inside  page  having  been  used 
at  a  later  date,  for  anotlier  purpose.     I  have  mentioned  about  the 
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Keppoch  murder  chiefly  because  the  criminal  process  alluded  to 
'-vj^yion tains  a  separate  charge.  Martin  of  Letterfinlay  had  been 
busy  on  his  own  account,  though  the  crime  was  not  so  aggravated. 
Upon  the  I8th  July,  1671,  he  and  his  brother,  John  Roy  Cameron, 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  Mackintosh's  Steward  Court  for 
the  murder  and  slaughter  of  Donald  Roy  Vic  Ian  Vic  Inteire  (the 
Wright),  and  for  the  mutilation  and  wounding  of  Angus  Macdonald 
in  Shian,  sometime  in  course  of  the  month  of  June  preceding. 
Angus  compeared  as  a  complainer  for  his  interest,  but  neither  of 
the  defendants.  The  proceedings,  which  lasted  for  years,  were 
conducted  with  pertinacity,  one  of  the  papers  being,  "  Procedure  at 
a  Court  held  at  Leckroy,  on  24th  February,  1677,  by  Murdo  Mac- 
pherson  of  Clune,  as  Steward  Depute,"  showing  that  Letterfinlay's 
effects,  which  had  been  escheated,  consisted  of  5  score  great  cows, 
worth  2000  merks ;  40  young  cows,  400  merks ;  4  score  bolls 
victual,  480  merks;  25  piece  of  hoi-ses  and  mares,  720  merks; 
young  horses  and  mares,  200  merds ;  6  score  sheep,  270  merks ;  in 
all,  4070  merks.  John  Roy  Cameron's  stock  ran  to  3  score  great 
cows  and  30  young  cows,  1500  merks  ;  20  piece  of  horses  and 
mares,  600  merks ';  5  score  head  of  sheep,  225  merks  ;  5  young 
horses  and  mares,  1 05  merks  ;  50  bolls  of  victual,  300  merks  ;  in 
all,  2730  merks.  These  were  very  substantial  properties.  The 
records  of  Privy  Council  from  1683  to  K»85  contain  numerous 
charges  and  counter-charges,  Mackintosh  against  Letterfinlay  and 
Keppoch — these  last  having,  for  the  moment,  a  full  revenge  on 
the  day  of  Mulroy. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  picture,  the  mustering  of  the 
clans  at  Delmacomer,  early  in  1689,  under  Dundee  ;  and  here  is 
a  translation  of  the  description  of  young  Letterfinlay  in  the 
Orameid : — 

"  Here  too  is  Macmartin  the  younger,  rising  high  above 
his  whole  line.  His  dark  locks  hang  around  his  face  and 
cover  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  sliine  like  the  stars,  while  his  neck 
rivals  the  white  flowers.  His  father  and  a  great  force  of  depend- 
ants accompany  him,  and  an  illustrious  company  of  his  brethren 
in  their  ranks  surround  him  on  every  side.  He  himself,  in 
variegated  array,  advances  with  lofty  mein.  The  garter  ribbons 
hanging  at  his  leg  were  dyed  with  Corycian  saffron,  and  with  the 
tint  of  the  Syrian  shell,  as  was  his  plaid.  The  crest  of  his  helmet 
glows  with  floating  plumes,  and  the  trappings  of  his  mounted 
powder  horn  gleam  in  shining  brass.  His  sister  had  embroidered 
his  tunic  with  the  red  gold,  and  a  double  line  of  purple  went 
round  his  terrible  shoulders.    Mighty  of  limb,  mighty  in  strength, 
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he  could  uproot  the  old  ash  tree,  or  with  his  teeth  alone  tear  away 
the  hard  iron.  Whenever  he  turns  his  head  and  neck,  4iiR  arms 
rattle,  and  the  hollow  rocks  seem  to  moan,  and  as  he  treads  the 
plain  the  earth  groans  under  his  weight." 

This  powerful  depiction  may  be  contrasted  with  Allan  Dall,  in 
his  "Inverlochy  Gathering"  : — 

"  'S  ann  d'  ar  coimhearsnaich  araid, 
Mac-'icMhartuinn  na  Leitrach, 
Aig  am  biodh  na  fir  aluinn, 
A  dheanamh  larach  a  sheasamh ; 
A  ghleidheadh  onoir  nan  Gaidheal 
'S  a  reachadh  dana  na  'n  leithsgeul, 
Hi  linn  cruadail  a 's  gabhaidh. 
Gum  bu  laidir  an  treis  iad." 

7.  George  Mac  Martin  was  the  next  possessor,  son  of  Martin 
the  younger,  and  was  twice  married.  He  had  several  children 
by  his  first  wife,  from  a  reference  in  the  contract  of  marriage 
with  his  second  wife,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Angus  Mackintosh, 
senior,  merchant  in  Inverness,  and  of  Culchlachie.  This  contract 
is  dated  at  Inverness,  14th  December.  1732.  The  lady's  tocher 
was  6000  merks,  and  she  got  a  jointure  of  300  merks  secured 
over  Dellmacomer  and  Strongluy.  One  of  the  witnesses,  and 
LetterfiQlay's  groomsman,  was  Allan  Cameron,  younger  of 
Lindally,  and  he  liimself  signs  "George  M®  Martine."  Letter- 
finlay  was  dead  prior  to  29th  December,  1737,  as  on  that  day 
he  is  referred  to  in  a  deed  as  deceased.  George  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  (8),  Captain  Cosmo  Gordon  Cameron,  w^ho  died 
young  without  issue.  Cosmo  was  captain  in  the  Highland 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Archibald  Montgomery,  and  was 
succeeded  by  (9)  George  MacMartin  Cameron,  who,  upon  4th  August, 
1763,  had  himself  served  heir  to  his  Grand-uncle,  Martin  Cameron 
of  Letterfinlay.  In  the  service,  George  styles  himself  as  son  of 
the  late  Evan  MacMartin,  otherwise  Cameron,  sometime  of  Bar- 
lowbeg  (Ratlichbeg  ?),  thereafter  in  Dellifour  of  Badenoch,  and 
through  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  descended  of  umquhile  Martin 
MacMartin,  otherwise  Cameron,  of  Letterfinlay,  commonly  called 
Martin  Mor  MacMartin,  he,  George,  was  nearest  heir  male  of 
Martin  Mor,  his  Grand-uncle.  There  is  a  tradition  that  George 
was  not  the  lawful  heir,  the  alleged  propinquity  being  falsely 
sworn  to  by  one  named  "  lan-Mor-na-Cath-ruagh."  George  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  herd  lad,  and,  after  his  service  as  heir,  was 
taken  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  and  educated.     Joha 
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Cameron  in  Glenroy,  ,whose  descendants  are  still  living  in  Brae 
Lochaber,  was  said  to  be  sou  of  the  true  heir,  and  it  was 
common  report  that  the  successful  claimant's  family  would 
never  prosper.  Cei-taiu  it  is  that  George  wos  in  difficulties 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  being  under  trust  for 
forty-six  years,  and  the  trust  ran  on  till  1840,  a  period  of  fifty- 
seven  years.  George  married,  on  28th  Fcbmary,  1767,  Isobel 
Fniser,  sister  of  Simon  Fraser,  last  Laird  of  Foyers,  of  the  race  of 
"  Huistean  Frangach,"  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  some 
living  to  very  great  age.  He  was  of  careless  disposition,  not 
anmingled  with  obstinacy,  which  involved  his  estate.  Gortuleg, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  him  "poor  thoughtless  man."  He, 
executed  a  trust  in  1783  ;  a  bond  of  interdiction  in  1798  ;  a  deed 
of  entail  in  1807,  which  was  held  null ;  and  a  further  deed  of  trust 
in  1817.  The  family  originally  had  their  residence  at  Letterfinlay, 
but  had  removed  to  Mucomer  by  1770.  In  1788-1790  George 
writes  from  "  Claiggin,  by  the  Nevis,"  as  his  abode.  The  house  of 
Letterfinlay  was  converted  into  an  inn.  Lord  Cockbum  speaks  of 
it  in  1819  as  comfortable,  but,  in  1841,  as  a  poor  place.  That 
portion  of  land  called  Davochuessie  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
race  of  Camerons  renowned  above  all  others  for  strength,  activity, 
and  daring.  So  late  as  1780  a  body  of  Macmartin  men,  to  the 
number  of  forty  or  fifty,  as  noted  in  the  "  Book  of  Grant,"  attacked 
the  lands  of  Glenmoriston,  and  well-nigh  took  the  life  of  the  well- 
known  Alpin  Grant,  the  laird's  brother.  To  this  day,  that  a 
Cameron  is  of  the  race  of  Davochuessie  is  held  i\n  honour,  but  the 
place  itself  now  knows  them  not. 

Without  referring  to  the  clean  sweep  of  the  RatuUichs  by  Mr 
Belford,  let  us  contrast  the  Letterfinlay,  Macomer,  and  Stronaba 
of  to-day  with  these  places  in  1805.  What  they  are  now  may  be 
seen  by  the  Valuation  Roll  of  1890-91,  little  over  a  dozen  occu- 
pants. Luckily  I  am  able  to  give  a  full  list  for  1805.  In  Macomer 
and  Tomess  there  were  John  Macdiarmid,  Alexander  Cameron^ 
shepherd  ;  Donald  Cameron,  Donald  Cameron  Smith  in  Fomess, 
Mary  Macintyre — 5.  In  Stronaba — the  Rev.  Thomas  Ross  of 
Kilmonivaig,  John  Cameron,  Catherine  Macarthur,  Alexander 
Macarthur,  George  Cameron,  Donald  Macdonald,  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  John  Mackinnou,  weaver ;  Katharine  Mackinnon,  Janet 
Cameron,  Flora  Cameron,  John  Macneil,  Duncan  Cameron,  Evan 
Cameron,  John  Macpherson,  weaver ;  John  Macpherson,  labourer ; 
John  Maclachlan,  alias  Cameron — 17.  In  Invergloy — John 
Cameron  Vic  Coil-vic-Ian  Vic  Ullay,  John  Cameron  Vic  Aonash 
Vic  lan-dhu,  John  Cameron  Vic  Ewen,  Donald  Mor  Cameron,  Ewen 
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Cameron  Vic  Allister,  Duncan  Cameron,  tmlor ;  Ewen  Caoieron 
Vic  Aonasb,  John  Roy  Cameron,  John  Roy  Cameron,  junior  ;  Alex- 
ander Breck  Cameron,  Samuel  Cameron,  Widow  Mary  Kennedy, 
Ewen  Cameron  Vic  Coil  vie  Ian,  Donald  Ban  Cameron,  and  Donald 
Ban  Cameron  Vic  Ewen  Vic  Allister — 16.  In  Inverskilliroy — 
Martin  Cameron,  Alexander  Breck  Cameron,  Donald  Ban  Cameron, 
Ewen  Cameron,  Ann  Cameron — 5.  In  Letterfinlay — Duncan 
Doun  Macnaughton,  Duncan  Macnaughton  Vic  Homas,  residing 
at  Borline  of  Glengarry  ;  Donald  Macnaughton,  John  Macnaughton, 
Evan  Cameron,  innkeeper  ;  Duncan  Cameron — 6.  In  Tartness — 
John  Cameron,  Widow  Anne  Cameron,  and  Widow  Vere  Macdonald 
' — 3.  In  BoUuach,  Glengloy,  and  Strongloy — Allan  Cameron, 
tenant  in  Meople  of  South  Morar ;  Pet^r  Stewart,  James  Mackay, 
Donald  Mor  Cameron,  and  Duncan  Roy  ( .ameron — 5  ;  in  all,  57 
heads  of  families,  perhaps  300  souls.  The  family  of  George 
Cameron  of  which  I  have  any  note,  consisted  of  four  sons,  Gordon, 
Hugh  John,  Hugli,  Duncan,  and  five  daughters,  Jane,  Isabella, 
Christian,  Anne,  and  Charlotte.  Miss  Charlotte,  the  youngest 
daughter,  died  at  Macomer  15th  June,  1812 — all  the  others  sur- 
vived their  father.  Upon  George's  death  in  June,  1829,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  (10)  (•rordon  Cameron.  He  entered  the 
military  service,  and  in  1794  went  abroad  m  Erracht's  Regiment 
He  was  one  of  Glengarry's  friends  and  supporters  in  the  imfortu- 
nate  duel  with  Lieutenant  Norman  Macleod,  and  when  volunteering 
was  rife  early  in  the  century,  he  raised  a  local  company  called  the 
Letterfinlay  Volunteers.  Like  his  father  he  was  much  embarassed, 
and  he  did  not  survive  him  long,  dying  on  20th  September,  1830. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother  (11)  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hugh  John,  who  had  served  with  distinction.  The  estate  was 
under  trust  until  1840,  Colonel  Cameron,  however,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  administration.  He  was  of  a  proud, 
reserved,  but  honourable  disposition,  quite  unfitted  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  To  add  to 
these,  he  had  barely  succeeded,  when  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  serious  litigation  with  the  Gordon  trustees,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  marches  of  Stronaba  and  Blarour.  He  struggled  on, 
affairs  getting  worse,  until  1847,  when  he  was  obliged  to  execute  a 
trust  deed.  Fortunatelv,  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  actual 
sale  to  Mr  Baillie,  in  November,  1851.  Sensitive  in  disposition, 
proud  of  his  descent,  and  of  being  the  oldest  head  of  his  clan,  ^ 
Colonel  Cameron's  heart  was  broken  at  the  prospect  of  what  had 
become  inevitable.     I  had  hoped  to  get  access  to  a  memoir  of  his 
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family,  which,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  had  heard  rumoured  as  being 
in  existence  ;  but,  having  failed,  the  genealogy  now  given  is  to  be 
taken  as  subject  to  correction. 

The  last  of  the  Macmartins  was  (12)  Hugh,  who  was  served 
heir  in  1851  to  his  brother  Colonel  Hugh  John,  as  also  to  his 
brother  Duncan.  This  Hugh  and  his  sisters  lived  latterly 
at  Inveruiska-Vullin,  in  Glenluy,  and  none  of  them  having 
married,  the  race  of  the  Macmartins  through  George,  both  male 
and  female,  terminated.  The  burial  place  of  the  Macmartins 
(CilMcomar)  is  at  Achnanaimhnichean,  even  now  a  pretty  spot, 
but  no  longer,  through  the  Canal  operations,  to  be  compared  to 
what  it  was  when  really  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers. 

That  there  are  heirs  of  line,  and  male,  can,  from  what  has 
been  above  stated,  hardly  admit  of  doubt ;  and  it  would  be  well 
that  such  as  can  establish  their  connection,  should  do  so  legally, 
and  prevent  what  is  at  present  the  viitual  extinction  of  this 
ancient  and  honourable  House  from  becoming  actual  and  total. 


Wth  JANUARY,  189L 
NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  in 
the  Station  Hotel  this  evening.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr  Ian  Murray  Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  Chief  of  the  Society, 
Provost  Ross  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  and  on  the  left  by  Colonel  Murray,  com- 
manding' the  72nd  and  79th  Regimental  Districts.  Bailie 
Mackenzie  and  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  Raining's  School, 
were  croupiers. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  followed 
by  that  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,  which  was 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Murray.  Referring  to  the  army, 
the  Provost  said  they  had  two  depots  of  Highland  regiments  at 
Inverness,  but  he  did  not  think  that  was  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  true  military  life.  He  believed  that  comparatively  few 
recruits  were  now  obtained  for  Highland  regiments  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  Government  really 
meant  to  make  the  regiments  territorial,  and  to  keep  up  their 
proper  strength,  they  must  do  something  more  for  the  North 
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than  merely  to  have  the  depots  of  the  regiments  here.  They  had 
excellent  banucks  at  Inverness,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  extended,  and  a  rrgimcnt  sent  north.  This  would 
do  good  to  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  would  also  tend  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  regiment.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
consider  this  idea,  and  also  send  companies  of  their  soldiers 
throughout  the  country,  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  military 
bpirit,  which  had  to  a  great  extent  been  lost.  The  same  remark 
applied  to  the  navy.  They  heard  much  about  the  navy,  but  saw 
little  of  it.  The  Government  ought  to  encourage  the  people  in 
these  northern  parts  b}'  sending  ships  oftener  round  the  coast, 
aud  so  let  the  seafaring  and  other  inhabitants  see  what  the  navy 
is  really  like. 

Colonel  Murray,  who  was  cordially  received,  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  said  he  thought  Scotchmen  had  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  men  who  composed  the  national  regiments — (applause). 
There  never  had  been  an  occasion  when  they  failed  to  respond 
most  nobly  to  any  call  of  duty  which  was  made  upon  them — (ap- 
plause). With  regard  to  what  the  Chairman  had  said  about 
recruiting,  he  should  only  be  too  glad  to  see  more  soldiers  coming 
from  this  district,  more  especially  as  the  military  authorities 
wished  to  make  the  regiments  territorial  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  counties  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
drawn,  and  in  which  they  to  a  great  extent  were  raised. 

At  this  stage,  che  Secretary,  Mr  Duncan  Mackintosh,  submitted 
the  annual  report  of  the  Executive,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  submitting  the  nineteenth  annual  report,  the  Council  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Society  continues  to  increase.  Within  the  last  year  a  large 
volume  of  Transactions,  consisting  of  upwards  of  320  pages,  has 
been  issued  to  the  members,  and  that  volume  has  been  well 
received  by  the  press  all  over  the  country.  Volume  XVI.  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  soon  be  delivered  to  the  members.  Already 
this  session  valuable  papers  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Macandrew ;  Mr 
Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P. ;  Rev.  Mr  M*Rury,  Snizort ;  Rev.  Mr 
Macgregor,  Farr ;  Rev.  Mr  Sinton  ;  Mr  A  Macbain ;  Mr  John 
Mackay,  Hereford ;  Mr  Alexander  Macdonald  ;  Mr  Hector  Mac- 
lean, Islay,  and  others  are  promised.  The  Treasurer's  report  is — 
Balance  from  last  year,  £29  19s  lid  ;  income  during  year,  £71  lis 
Id — total,  £101  lis;  expenditure  during  year,  £93  15s  3d; 
balance  on  hand,  £7  IBs  9d.  During  the  past  year  one  life  member, 
five  honorary  members,  and  nineteen  ordinary  members  joined  the 
Society,  and  several  volumes   were  added  to  the  library.      The 
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Council  regret  to  leport  that  only  one  eosay  was  received  last  year 
iu  reply  to  the  prize  of  £10  lOs,  offered  by  the  S<H;iety  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Highlands.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  The  Mackintosh,  they  again  repeat  the  same  offer  this  year, 
when,  it  is  hoped,  more  members  will  come  forward  and  compete 
for  the  prize." 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  then  rose 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Success  to  the  Gaelic  Societ}' 
of  Inverness*"  I  may  first  be  allowed,  he  said,  to  thank  you^for 
the  honour  conferred  on  me  in  asking  me  to  take  the  chair  and 
preside  on  this  occasion — the  19th  anniversary  of  the  Society. 
When  I  look  over  the  list  of  eminent  men  who  have  filled  this 
chair  on  similar  occasions,  it  is  with  some  trepidation  I  undertake 
the  work,  but,  feeling  assured  as  I  do  of  your  kindly  sympathy 
and  indulgence,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  my  duty.  The  object  of 
the  Graelic  Society  is  given  out  in  rule  No.  2  of  the  constitution, 
and  is  of  most  general  character,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  the  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ; 
the  rescuing  from  oblivion  of  Celtic  poetry,  tradition,  legends, 
books,  and  manuscripts ;  the  establishing  of  a  library,  to  consist 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever  language,  bearing  upon  the 
genius,  the  literature,  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and  material 
interest  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Highland  people  ;  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  people,  and  generally 
the  furtherance  of  their  interests,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Now,  we  must  all  admit  that  the  scheme  is  wide  and  compre- 
*  hensive  enough,  and  we  may  on  this  occasion  pause  for  a  short 
time  and  ascertain  how  far  the  Society  has  fulfilled  the  objects  and 
aims  laid  down  in  its  prospectus  and  constitution.  To  take  the 
poetiy,  traditions,  and  cultivation  of  the  language  first,  I  think  the 
handsome  volumes  issued  for  the  last  nineteen  years  is  a  sufiScient 
answer,  and  the  contents  of  these  volumes  show  research  and  work 
of  which  any  Society  may  be  proud.  Not  only  is  the  poetry  and 
tradition  well  represented,  but  the  records  show  determined  and 
commendable  efforts  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  and  obtain  the  recognition  of  it  in  our  Public  Schools. 
In  this  direction  I  think  the  Society  has  fairly  well  done  its  work. 
A  library  of  volumes  appropriate  to  the  work  the  Society  has  in 
view  has  been  established,  but  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction 
have  been  scarcely  so  successful  as  might  be  wished.  Iu  music  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  so  much  done,  and  the  volumes 
are  singularly  bare  of  articles  bearing  on  this  subject.  I  note 
several  articles  by   writers   now,   alas  !    gone  from  amongst  us. 
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uotablj  one  by  Mr  Hugh  Rose,  in  which  he  dwells  at  some  length 
on  ancient  Highland  music,  and  the  instruments  then  in 
use.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  much  more  might  have  been  done. 
It  is  tnie  that  we  have  an  annual  gathering,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  representative  one,  nor  does  it  confine  itself  to  Graelio 
music,  nor  Highland  instruments.  In  this  direction  our  Welsh 
cousins  seem  to  have  got  the  lead  of  us,  and  their  "  Eisteddfod  " 
has  become  a  national  institution.  I  observe  that  Pix)fessor  Mas- 
son  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  Highland  institution  of  the 
Eisteddfod  kind.  Oban  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  surely  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  \vill  not  be  behind.  A  Society  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Highlands,  powerful  and  wealthy,  and  with  such  a 
record  as  ours  cannot  fail  to  do  good  and  be  a  success.  In  this 
depailiment  of  music  I  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is 
decidedly  weak.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
system  of  public  competition  in  both  poetry  and  music,  and  was 
and  is  an  institution  whose  senatus  was  composed  of  all  those 
qualified  in  literary,  bardic,  and  musical  lore.  If  one  can  judge 
by  the  reports  of  the  result  in  Wales,  the  effect  of  this  institution 
has  been  most  beneficial,  and  has  preserverl  the  ballads  and  music 
of  Wales  in  a  marvellous  manner.  I  throw  out  these  hints,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Gaelic  Society  should 
take  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  cultivate  the  musical  talent  of 
the  Highlanders  in  a  systematic  manner.  With  regard  to  the 
instruments,  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  the  old  instruments 
have  died  out ;  and  now  the  only  instrument  one  hears  is  the 
great  Highland  bagpipe.  In  olden  times,  the  cruit,  or  three- 
stringed  lyre,  was  the  instrument  on  which  the  bard  accompanied 
himself,  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  the  harp  was  also  in  use. 
This  beautiful  instrument  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  High- 
lands, and  the  violin  and  piano  are  their  modern  representatives. 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  go  back  to  these  imperfect  and  primitive 
instruments;  but,  at  anyrate,  the  violin,  great  and  small,  harp, 
and  bagpipe  are  worth  cultivating,  and  these,  with  the  chanter 
and  Scotch  pipe,  would  give  suflficient  variety  to  express  the 
national  music,  whilst  original  compositions  in  poetry  should  be 
specially  encouraged.  Our  present  annual  gathering  is  held  in 
July,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Wool  Fair,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Northern  Meeting  week  would  not  be  a  more  suitable  time. 
The  Highland  farmers  are  too  busy  and  the  Wool  Fair  is  becoming 
daily  less  important  by  reason  of  auction  sales  and  salesmen, 
whilst  the  Northern  Meeting  week  is  given  up  to  things  Celtic. 
The  No.  2  rule  of  the  constitution,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  wide 
enough,   and   covers  all   Highland   interests,    both  literary   and 
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material,  and  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
the  probable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  proposed  assistance  by  Govern nient  in  opening  up  cind 
developing  the  Highlands  by  means  of  railways  and  harbours. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  material  aid  will  now  be  given, 
Mid  that  we  may  yet  see  the  condition  of  our  crofter  population 
improved,  and  a  very  considerable  development  of  the  extenbion 
of  railways  to  various  points  on  the  West  Coast.  In  another 
place  I  have  gone  more  fully  into  the  question,  having  recently, 
when  in  Ireland,  seen  the  working  of  the  light  railways  and  steam 
trams,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  a  number  of  these,  multiplied 
and  extended  to  various  points,  would  do  more  good  than  one  full- 
sized  and  fully-equipped  railway,  with  all  its  stations  and  officials. 
The  creation  of  harbours  and  the  more  fully  lighting  of  the  coasts 
is  also  very  necessary,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  and  the 
thorough  opening  up  of  the  country,  rather  than  foolish  and  often 
harmful  eleemosynary  aid  which  has  couie  to  be  so  much  the 
practice  in  the  present,  culminating  in  the  amusing  fiasco  of  a 
party  of  Englishmen  going  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  St 
Kilda  and  having  to  return  ignominiously  with  the  viands 
untasted.  Let  the  Government  assist  in  making  harbours,  and 
provide  easy  means  for  reaching  the  southern  markets,  and  I  do 
not  fear  for  the  Highlander.  The  best  mode  of  eviction  is  to 
make  a  good  road,  and  if  it  is  worth  his  while  the  Highlander  will 
soon  find  his  way  to  the  south  or  the  Colonies.  The  establish- 
ment of  various  industries  at  various  centres  is  also  essential,  and 
if  many  of  our  townsmen  would  put  a  little  of  their  money  into 
local  schemes,  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
never  to  return,  they  would  not,  I  venture  to  think,  ever  regret  it. 
He  asked  the  company  to  drink  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness. 

Mr  A.  Mackenzie,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Highland  Mem- 
bers, said  that  whatever  people  on  either  side  might  say  of  them 
he  believed  they  were  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  other  Scotch 
members,  and  some  of  them  in  particular  had  done  a  good  deal  for 
the  Highland  people.  But  whatever  they  might  think  of  political 
questions,  there  was  one  thing  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  on 
which  he  thought  all  Highlanders  ought  to  be  perfectly  unanimous, 
and  that  was  to  insist  upon  their  representatives,  whatever  views 
they  might  hold  upon  political  questions,  extracting  not  only  from 
the  present  Government,  but  any  other  that  might  come  into 
power,  every  single  sixpence  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  from 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Highland  people.     The  Chairman  liad 
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been  referring  only  to  the  good  things  in  store  for  them  from  the 
present  Government,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  very  great 
benefits  had  already,  during  the  last  five  years,  been  obtained  for 
the  Highland  people,  largely  through  the  influence  of  members  of 
the  Gaelic  Society.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chairman  that  a 
large  number  of  small  railways  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  people  for  the  opening  up 
of  the  country  than  one  or  two  great  schemes ;  and  this  argument 
applied  with  even  greater  force  to  the  proposal  as  to  piers  and 
harbours.  To  those  who  knew  the  West  Highlands  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  large  harbour  of  refuge  at  any  particular  point 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
What  was  really  wanted  was  a  large  number  of  small  piers  and 
breakwaters  that  would  enable  the  people  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Highlands  to  conduct  the  fishing  almost  from  their  own  doors. 
Mr  William  Mackay,  in  proposing  "The  Language  aud  Litera- 
ture of  the  Gael,"  said  it  was  happily  no  longer  necessary  to  show 
that  their  language  was  worthy  of  preservation,  and  that  they  had 
a  literature  that  was  worthy  of  study.  They  had  now  not  only 
Celtic  professors  in  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  but  all  over  the 
country  students  were  hard  at  work  studying  their  language  and 
literature.  But,  while  that  was  the  case,  they  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in 
the  days  when  Gaelic  language  and  literature  were  not  so  popular 
as  they  now  were.  They  had  within  recent  years  lost  Dr  Clerk, 
Dr  Maclachlan,  Dr  Cameron  of  Brodick,  and  Dr  Charles  Mackay. 
And  within  the  last  few  months  they  had  lost  the  bard  of  their 
Society — Mrs  Mary  Mackellar,  who  occupied  that  honourable 
office  from  1876  till  September  last,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in  all 
matters  that  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  Highlands.  She  had  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  Gaelic  lore,  wtich  she  dealt  our  periodically 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  She  was  diligent  in  collecting  and  giving  to  the 
Gaelic  world  the  songs  and  ballads  which  she  found  floating 
among  the  people,  and  her  own  verses  would,  he  ventured  to 
think,  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Highland  glens  were  inha- 
bited by  the  children  of  the  Gael.  She  now  slept  in  the  old 
Churchyard  of  Kilmallie.     Let  them  say  in  her  own  words — 

Sleep  soundly  near  the  beloved  home, 
Where  often  thou  life's  golden  dream  did  weave  ; 
Sleep  soimdly  by  the  hill  o'er  which  did  roam 
Thy  youthful  feet  on  many  a  joyous  eve. 
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But  ivhile  they  deplore  these  losses  they  must  remember  with 
thankfulness  that  others  were  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the 
departed.     It  might  not  be  out  of  place  especially  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  acquisition  to  their  strength  of  the  Rev.   Dr 
Norman  Macleod,  whose  family  had  done  more  for  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Gael  than  any  other  family  that  could  be 
named.     The  air  of  Morven  must  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
Celtic  mind.     They  all  knew  the  dictionary  of  old  Dr  Norman 
Macleod,  but  it  might  not  be  so  well  known  that  a  hundred  years 
before  his  time  a  minister  of  Morven,  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell, 
was   a  skilled   expounder  of  Gaelic  words.      Mr  Campbell  was 
brought  before  the  Presbytery  in  1733  for  drunkenness.      One  of 
the  witnesses  described  his  condition  on  one  occasion  by  the  word 
corgkletiSj    which   the   Presbytery  rendered  into  English  by  the 
words  "the  worse  of  liquor."       Mr   Campbell  objected  to  this 
rendering.     "  Corghleus,"  said  he,  "or  the  word  inverted,  glsus-cor, 
shows  no  more  that  that  cheerful  humour  which  a  moderate  glass 
puts  one  in — which  humour  or  temper  is  not  his  ordinary,  or  which 
he  did  not  fully  discover  at  first  sitting  down.     That  was  the 
term  the  deponent  used  to  express  my  disposition  that  night,  but 
wrongously  translated  in  the  minutes.  I  appeal  still  to  the  deponent, 
with  whom  I  was  conversing,  with  some  others,  if  this  be  not  the 
notion  he  affixes  to  it.     But,  further,  this  phrase,  *  the  worse  of 
liquor,'  admits  of  great  latitude,  for  if  one  exceeds  the  due  measure 
that   suffices  nature,  which  with  most  constitutions  is  a  single 
dram,   he  oppresses  it,  and  is  indisposed  in  his  health — and  in 
proportion  as  he  exceeds  this  strict  measure ;  so  that  he  may  be 
sjiid  to  be  the  worse  of  liquor  in  both  cases.     Yet  is  it  not  true 
that  at  every  sitting,  most  exceed  the  precise  measure  f    He  found 
that  Dr  Macleod  translated  in  his  dictionary  corghletis  as  "  good 
condition,"  so  that  the  Presbytery  were,  after  all,  pretty  correct 
in  their  rendering  of  it.     Mr  Mackay  concluded  by  coupling  the 
toast  with  the  name  of  Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  whom  he  described  as 
the  father  not  only  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  but  of  the 
London  Society,  which  was  much  older. 

Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  in  reply 
said  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  Gaelic 
Societies  since  he  went  to  London  in  1835,  and  he  could  honestly 
8  ly  that  he  had  never  been  connected  with  any  society  that  could 
at  all  compare  with  them  either  in  courtesy  or  good  works.  He 
considered  the  Gaelic  Society  was  now  an  honour  to  those  who 
started  it.  During  the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence  it  had  gone 
OQ  without  a  hitch,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  it  still  continued 
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in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition.  The  only  deficiency 
in  its  proceedings  was,  he  thought,  a  want  of  Gaelic  conversations, 
'  stories,  and  songs,  which  he  should  like  to  see  encouraged.  Mr 
Chisholm  concluded  his  remarks  in  Gaelic,  for  which  he  was 
warmly  cheered. 

Dr  Norman  Macleod,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
proposed  the  toast  of  Highland  Education,  and  said — I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed,  before  I  propose  the  toast  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  to  express  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  me  to  be 
present  for  the  first  time  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Inverness.  I  have  no  claim  either  to  the  linguistic  acquire- 
ments or  the  antiquarian  lore  which  may  be  supposed  to  distinguish 
those  who  are  members  of  your  Society,  but,  as  a  Highlander  bom 
and  bred,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects  for  which  it 
exists.  My  toast  is  the  cause  of  Highland  Education.  It  is  a 
subject  which  invites  a  retrospect  and  a  comparison.  Events  move 
quickly  in  these  days  ;  so  quickly,  indeed,  that  some  hearing  me 
may  have  hardly  realised  the  great  and  almost  immeasurable  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  connection  with  Highland  education 
even  within  the  lifetime  of  many  now  present.  Let  me  carry  back 
your  thoughts  to  a  date  memorable  in  this  connection.  It  was  in 
the  year  1824  that  the  great  education  scheme  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  founded,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  two  men 
who  deserve,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  to  be  held  in  lasting 
and  grateful  remembrance  by  all  true  Highlanders.  One  was 
Principal  Baird,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  other  my 
own  near  kinsman,  whom  you  will  recognise  under  the  title  of  the 
"Teachdaire  Gaelach."  These  men  did  much  to  awaken  the 
Church  and  country  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  appalling  educational 
destitution  which  existed  at  that  time  throughout  the  Highlands. 
Take  the  county  of  Argyle,  for  example.  There  were  then  in  that 
county,  according:  to  carefully  prepared  statistics,  no  less  than 
26,326 -children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  for  whom  there  was 
no  provision  whatever,  except  such  as  was  provided  in  a  desultory 
and  intermittent  way  by  certain  private  societies  which  then 
existed.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  the  six  Synods  of  Argyle, 
Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  con- 
taining 143  parishes  and  a  population  of  377,730  souls,  as  many 
as  258  additiv^nal  schools  were  urgently  called  for.  As  late  as 
1833  the  Education  Commictee,  reporting  on  the  state  of  education 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  founded  on  returns  from  the 
parochial  clergy,  stated  that  the  number  of  the  young  between  6 
and  20  years  of  age,  untaught  to  read,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
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of  the  existing  provisions  for  elementary  education,  was  28,070, 
and  that  the  number  between  5  and  20  unable  to  write  was 
84,210.  The  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Parochial 
Schools  was  in  operation  no  doubt,  and  iu  many  instances  their 
slender  endowments  had  been  subdivided  by  a  plurality 
of  schools  to  an  extent  which  frequently  reduced  the 
endowments  of  the  poor  teacher  to  a  minimum,  which 
seems  almost  incredible  in  these  days  of  School  Boards 
and  school  rates,  as  low — I  believe,  as  £10  or  £15  a  year. 
No  grander  educational  machinery  wjvs  ever  devised  than  the  old 
Parochial  Schools,  to  which  Scotland  owes  so  much,  but  in  the 
Highlands,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of  parishes 
intersected,  as  we  all  know,  by  arms  of  the  sea  stretching  far  into 
the  country,  and  by  mountain  ranges,  which  are  covered  for 
months  by  snow,  it  never  had  fair  play,  and  the  result  was  that, 
at  that  time,  and  well  within  the  present  century,  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  who  were  practically  without  any  means 
of  religious  or  moral  improvement.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  has  entirely  passed  away.  Whatever 
be  the  deficiencies  of  Highland  education  in  the  present  day,  I 
am  not  aware  that  in  any  respect  it  will  compare  unfavourably 
with  other  parts  of  the  country.  Very  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  the  palatial  school  buildings  now  to  be  found  in  the 
remotest  glens  and  islands,  and  the  thached-roofed,  mud-floored 
huts  which  used  at  that  time  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
school -houses.  Yet  we  should  never  forget  the  noble  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  generation  which  immediately 
preceded  us  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  ministers  and  schoolmasters  of  that  period. 
They  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea, 
and  they  met  them  with  a  courage  and  devotion  worthy  of  praise. 
The  Highlands  owe  much  to  the  General  Assembly  Schools,  and 
at  a  later  period^  of  course,  to  the  schools  of  our  Churches,  and 
they  owe  much  to  the  old  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  That 
Society  has  now  passed,  so  far  as  it  is  educational,  into  other 
hands,  and  is  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Trust  in  behoof  of 
Highland  education.  As  one  of  the  new  Board,  I  have  no  desire 
to  disparage  the  work  which  lies  before  it,  but  I  feel  that  I  can 
express  no  better  wish  for  its  success  than  that  it  may  confer  as 
great  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  Highlands  as  did  the  Society 
throughout  many  years.  And  here  you  will  permit  me  to 
mention  a  point  which  should  be  of  some  interest  to  your  Gaelic 
Society.     I  am  speaking  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
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Knowledge  in  relation  to  Highland  education.  Had  that  Society 
never  done  more  than  have  translated  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
Gaelic  language  it  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  Highland  education.  Now,  you  are  possibly  aware 
that  some  years  ago — ten  or  twelve,  I  think — the  Society  resolved 
to  issue  a  revised  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  which  had  long 
been  recognised  as  a  most  necessary  and  desirable  step.  For  this 
purpose  a  Commission  of  eminent  Gaelic  scholars,  selected  from 
the  Free  Church  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  appointed.  It 
comprised  some  who.  alas !  are  no  longer  with  us — men 
like  the  late  Dr  Maclauchlan  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr  Archibald 
Clerk  of  Kilmallie ;  Mr  Dewar,  Kingussie ;  Mr  Mackenzie, 
Kilmorack ;  Professor  Mackinnon ;  Sheriff  Nicolson ;  Mr 
Blair ;  Dr  Maclean ;  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember  at  this  moment.  I  had  myself  the  honour  of  being 
the  Chairman  of  that  Commission,  and  I  may  say  that  I  never  was 
connected  with  any  body  of  gentlemen  who  did  their  work  more 
pleasantly,  and  I  think  more  efficiently.  Well,  we  had  just  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  when  those  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Society,  to  which  I  have  referred,  became 
imminent,  and  our  work  was  stopped.  The  Old  Testament — a 
much  easier  and  less  expensive  undertaking  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment— has  yet  to  be  overtaken.  Under  the  present  scheme,  the 
old  Society  and  the  new  body  may  agree  to  divide  the  cost  between 
them,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  my  colleagues  in  the  old  Society 
will  find  that  they  have  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  new  Board  have  any  great 
Interest  in  it.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  society  like  yours  might 
very  well  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on  both  the  boards,  and 
might  even,  perhaps,  do  something  to  help  financially.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed,  our  labours  will  be  practically  lost,  inasmuch  as 
the  New  Testament  is  stereotyped  in  quarto  size,  and  I  suppose  no 
one  would  think  of  publishing  the  New  Testament  alone  in  that 
form.  One  of  the  objects  which  the  Highland  Trust  is  intended  to 
promote  is  the  teaching  of  Gaelic,  and  it  seems  to  them  to  be 
entirely  in  harmony  with  that  object  that  the  Bible  should  be  given 
to  the  people  in  as  pure  and  unadulterated  a  form  as  it  can  be 
presented.  I  have  siways  been  a  believer  in  what  is  called  Gaelic 
teaching,  not  for  any  sentimental  reasons,  but  in  the  interest  of 
English  education  itself.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  teacher  can 
give  an  English  education  intelligently  who  cannot  avail  himself 
of  the  vernacular  for  the  purposes  of  explanation  and  enforcement, 
and  sm-ely  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  Gaelic-speaking  children 
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Bhoiild  at  least  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 
There  is  much  room  for  iuiprovement  in  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  of  the  training  of  Gaelic-speaking  teachers,  whose  way  into 
the  Training  College  is  at  present  practically  closed.  But  I  can- 
not detain  you  longer.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  connecting  the 
toast  with  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  is  a  most  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  Highland  education,  as  well  as  an  honoured  and  useful 
member  of  your  Society,  Mr  Macbaiu. 

Mr  Macbain,  in  the  course  of  a  short  reply,  said  he  had  spoken 
to  the  toast  so  often  in  former  years  that  ho  did  not  propose  to 
inflict  on  them  a  speech  that  night  upon  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  Highland  education,  Mr  Macleod,  inspector  of  schools,  would 
agree  with  him  in  saying  they  were  doing  extremely  well  in  the 
North.  The  only  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  was  a  financial 
one.  As  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gaelic  language,  he  was  afraid 
the  school  teachers  were  not  qualified  to  do  it.  There  had  been 
too  great  an  importation  of  teachers  from  the  South,  and,  besides, 
good  Gaelic  teachers  generally  found  their  way  to  the  South,  where, 
finding  themselves  more  comfortable,  they  of  course  elected  to  stop. 
He  trusted  that,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  cause  of 
Highland  education  would  continue  to  flourish. 

Bailie  Mackenzie  said  the  toast  he  had  the  honour  to  propose 
was  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  was  an  important  toast,  embracing  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Highlands  and  Isles, 
and  deserved  more  than  a  passing  remark.  He  thought  he  was 
justified  in  saying  that  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  had  not 
looked  so  encouraging  for  some  time  as  they  did  at  present. 
Arable  farmers  had  come  through  years  of  deep  depression  ;  but 
the  cloud  had  now  passed,  and  a  wave  of  prosperity  was  moving 
along,  and  would,  he  hoped,  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  proprietors  saw  the  wisdom,  as  well  as 
the  necessity,  of  making  substantial  reductions  of  rent,  and  of 
meeting  their  tenants  in  a  generous  manner,  which  was  a  trua 
indication  on  their  part  of  a  wish  that  their  tenants  should  prosper, 
and  that  their  interests  were  mutual  He  was  sure  no  other 
country  could  produce  such  a  body  of  intelligent,  hard-working 
men,  as  northern  agricultural  farmers  were.  Pastoral  farmers  and 
farmers  changing  holdings  had  received  similar,  if .  not  larger, 
reductions  in  rents,  but  there  were  still  many  large  sheep  runs  in 
the  hands  of  several  proprietors,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  see 
let  to  practical  tenants.  The  Royal  Commission,  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  enquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
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crofter  and  cottar  in  the  Highlands,  had  been  doing  good  service 
by  placing  this  large,  loyal  section  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
more  hopeful  circumstances,  so  that  all  who  live  from  the  products 
of  the  land  may  do  so  in  comfort  The  commercial  interests  in  our 
northern  provincial  towns  depended,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country.  For  many  years  the  tide 
was  entirely  against  the  conunercial  trade,  in  consequence  of  the 
agricultural  depression  referred  to,  and  it  will  take  several  years 
to  rebuild  and  restore  it  to  its  normal  condition.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
grave  question  if  the  present  generation  will  see  such  good  times 
in  the  north  again.  There  were  several  reasons  besides  agricultural 
depression  why  commercial  interests  were  crippled.  There  w^as 
ketn  competition  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  a  limited  field  of 
operation  ;  their  home  industry  and  local  enterprise  were  not 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  landlords  and  independent  residents. 
Money  was  invested  in  public  companies  and  foreign  ventures 
(which  looked  well  only  on  paper),  and  was  thus  drawn  away  from 
the  north,  whereas  it  could  be  safely  applied  in  various  ways  so  as 
to  develop  home  resources,  such  as  the  purchasing  an  J  improving 
of  land  or  other  industries. 

Mr  A.  F.  Steele,  banker,  said,  y\\  reply  to  the  toast,  that  situated 
as  the  town  of  Inverness  was,  thrown  out  of  the  field  of 
industrial  or  other  productive  enterprises,  they  could  not 
look  forward  to  any  great  development  or  expansion  in 
that  direction,  and  consequently  must  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  districts,  and  that  rested  very  largely 
with  the  agriculturists.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Government  has  had  its  attention  fixed  in  this  direction,  and 
that  very  substantial  aid  was  to  be  given  in  that  way.  For  him- 
self, he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  though,  as  purely  commercial 
speculations  for  shareholders,  local  railways  in  the  Highlands 
might  not  yield  immediate  dividends,  they  would  tend  very  much, 
and  speedily,  to  develop  the  country  in  the  way  of  population,  and 
the  extension  of  trade  throughout  these  important  counties.  Our 
own  local  company  was  doing  well  in  that  direction  at  present ; 
and  they  would  all  be  pleased  to  see  the  Government  putting  its 
hands  into  its  pocket,  and  laying  down  railways,  as  the  best 
means  of  increasing  facilities  of  communication  in  the  Highlands, 
which  meant  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  Highland 
people.  Inverness  was  the  main  depot  for  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  northern  counties,  and  when  the  proposed 
railways  were  opened  the  commercial  interests  of  Inverness  would 
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be  extended  in  an  important  way.  He  was  gratified  to  observe 
that  within  the  hist  three  years  the  manufactures  of  Inverness 
had  extended.  He  particularised  the  extension  of  the  tweed 
industry,  and  thought  more  might  still  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Mr  Huntly  Macdonald,  farmer,  Charleston,  briefly  replied  for 
the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr  H.  V.  Maccallum,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Success  to 
Kindred  Societies,"  said  that  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  present  were  members  of  the  Gaelic  Society  shewed  that  they 
believed  that,  as  members  of  that  Society,  they  enjoyed  certain 
privileges,  and  although  he  spoke  as  a  young  man,  he  was  old 
enough  to  realise  th'^t  any  society  that  lifted  its  members  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  week  out  of  the  routine  of  their  daily  duties,  and 
away  from  the  rush  of  life,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  this 
century,  conferred  a  great  privilege  upon  its  members.  The 
members  of  this  Society  would,  therefore,  be  indeed  selfish  if  they 
did  not  wish  all  success  to  kindred  societies,  let  those  societies  have 
for  their  object  the  pursuit  either  of  literature,  science,  or  art. 

Mr  Barron,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  spoke  of  tiic  impcrtance 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Gaelic  Society,  Field  Club,  and  kindred 
societies,  and  said  that  in  the  light  of  these  labours  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  necessity  for  a  new  history  of  the  Highlands  being 
written,  shewing,  in  particular,  the  relation  in  which  the  High- 
lands had  stood  t^  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Clan  Histories  by 
Mr  Mackenzie  were  valuable  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view,  and 
of  course  Skene  was  an  unrivalled  authority  for  the  period  which 
he  embraced  under  the  title  of  Celtic  Scotland.  But  the  High- 
lands for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  jealous  of  the  central 
authority,  and  there  were  movements  and  uprisings  which  received 
very  indiflFerent  treatment  from  ordinary  historians.  It  was  only 
when  the  relations  of  the  Highlands  and  Ijowlands  were  better 
understood  that  they  could  have  a  proper  history  of  Scotland. 

Councillor  Gunn  proposed  the  toast  of  the  non-resident  members, 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr  ^Eneas  Mackintosh,  The  Doune. 
The  other  toasts  were  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council, 
by  Mr  James  A.  Gossip ;  the  Clergy,  by  Mr  G.  J.  Campbell ;  the 
Press,  by  Mr  John  Mackintosh  ;  the  Chairman,  by  Mr  E.  H.  Mac- 
millan ;  and  the  Croupiers,  by  Mr  James  Ros^.  Gaelic  and 
English  songs  were  given  by  various  gentlemen,  and  the  Society's 
piper,  Pipe-Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  Seaforth  Highlanders,  played 
selections  of  pipe  music  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 
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2l8t  JANUARY,  1891. 

The  meeting  this  evening  was  devoted  to  the  Nomination  of 
OflSce-bearers  for  1891. 


28th  JANUARY,  189 L 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Society  the  Office-bearers  for  the  year 
were  duly  elected.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society,  viz  : — William  Gillies,  16  Mountgrove 
Road,  Highbury,  London,  W.  ;  Dr  George  G.  Macdonald,  Inver- 
ness ;  Dr  Macdonald,  Stratherrick ;  and  Councillor  Donald 
Macdonald,  Inverness. 


ith  FEBRUARY y  189 L 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  date  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  membei-s  of  the  Society,  viz. : — Honorary 
Member — Mr  W.  J.  Bell,  LL.D.,  of  Scatwell ;  Ordinary  Members — 
Mr  Robert  Macgillivray,  20  Madras  Street ;  Mr  Hugh  Macdonald, 
20  Chapel  Street,  Inverness ;  Rev.  Colin  C.  Mackenzie,  Free 
Church  Manse,  Fasnakyle  ;  and  Mr  Hugh  Munro,  Ladypool  Lane» 
Birmingham.  Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  a  western  island 
Gaelic  tale,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  Tiree, 
entitled,  " Sgoil  nan  eun,  no,  mac  an  Fhucadair"  with  an  finglisk 
translation.     Mr  Campbell's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

SGOIL  NAN  EUN,  NO,  MAC  AN  FHUCADAIR. 

Duine  beairteaoh  a  bh'  ann  's  se  am  Fucadair  a  theireadh  lad 
ris.  'S  e  aona  mhac  a  bh'  aige.  A  cheud  seachd  bliadhna  de  aois 
cha  robh  am  mac  ri  moran  sam  bith  do  mhath  na  cron,  ach  a 
caitheadh  na  h-uine  mar  a  thoilicheadh  e  fhein  ;  ga  chluich  fhein 
a  mach  's  a  stigh  le  toil-inntinn ;  's  a  gabhail  a  bheidh  ;  's  a  f as 
mor  agus  fallain.  An  ath  sheachd  bliadhna  cha  d'  rinn  e  aon  char 
ach  's  an  sgoil ;  's  an  uair  a  bha  a  chuid  sgoil  thairis  cha  robh 
sgoilcar  's  an  aite  cho  math  ris. 

ChuaF  athair  gu  'n  robh  fear  ann  a  bha  ag  ionnsachadh  sgoil 
nan  eun  do  dhaoine,  's  dh'  farraid  e  de  'mhac  am  biodh  e  toileach  a 
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dhol  do  'n  sgoil  aige.  Thuirt  am  mac  gu  'm  b'  e  sid  an  sj^oil  anna 
am  b7heaiT  leis  a  dhol  dhe  ua  h-iiile.  Dh'  fhalbh  e  fhein  's  athair 
comhla,  's  bha  uAtar  fad  aca  ri  dhol.  ^Nuair  a  rainig  iad  am 
maighstir-sgoil  cha  gbabhadh  e  sgoilear  sam  bith  nach  fhanadh 
seachd  bliadbn'  aige.  Ach  chord  iad,  agus  dh'  fhuirich  an  t-oigear 
'a  an  sgoil.  Thaobh  's  gu  'n  robh  an  t-astar  fada,  cha  robh  am 
Fucadair  a  tighinn  a  dh'  fhaicinn  a  mhic  ach  an  ceunn  na  h-uile 
bliadhna.  An  ceann  sia  bliadhna  chaidh  e  latha  'dh'  fhaicinn  a 
mhic,  air  nach  robh  a  nis'  ach  bliadhn'  eile  'san  sgoil.  Dh'fharraid 
e  'nuair  so  do  'n  mhaighstir-sgoil  ciamar  a  bha  'mhac  a  tighinn  air 
aghaidh  na  ionnsachadh.  Thuirt  am  raaighstir-sgoil  gu'n  robh  e  'm 
beachd,  gu'n  robh  e  cho  math  ris  fhein  a  nise ;  ach  gu'm  feumadh 
e  bliadhn'  eile  'thoirt  a  mach.  Air  an  latha  so,  'niiair  a  bha  am 
Fucadair  a  tilleadh,  chaidh  a  mhac  greis  do  'n  rathad  leis,  agus 
thubhairt  e  ris  's  an  dealachadh — **  Bliadhna  bho  'n  diugh  thigibh 
ga  m'  iarraidh  air  fad.  Bithidh  am  mai^hstir-sgoil  a  g'  iarraidh 
oirbh  m'  fhagail  aige  fhein,  ach  their  sibhse  ris  nach  'eil  agaibh 
do  chuideachd  ach  mise,  's  gu  dearbh  nach  fhag  sibh  mi. 
Tairgidh  e'n  sin  dhiubh  dr6bh  de  na  h-eich  aige, 's  buaile  chruidh, 
ach  their  sibhse  ris  giir  e  daoine  's  gainne  dhuibh-sa  ;  gu  bheil  gu 
leor  do  'n  t-seorsa  sin  agaibh  fhein  ;  's  mar  chi  sibh  gu'm  bi  esan 
ag  iarraidh  mis'  fhagail  aige,  bheir  sibh  an  aire  dha  ctilman  ruadh 
anns  an  uinneag,  agus  bheir  sibh  leibh  e,  a  radha  ris  a  mhaighstir- 
soil  gu'm  bi  e  agaibh  mar  chuimhneachan  air  'ur  mac.  Ma  bheir 
sibhse  leibh  an  caiman  bithidh  mise  stigh  roimhibh." 

An  ceann  nan  seachd  bliadhna  dh'  fhalbh  am  Fucadair  a 
dh'  iarraidh  a  mhic.  Thuirt  am  maighstir-sgoil  ris — "  'S  fliearr 
dhuits'  an  gill'  fhagail  agam  fhein."  Fhreagair  e  naah  robh  aig* 
ach  e  fhein,  's  nach  fhagadh  e  gu  dearbh  e.  Thairg  am  maighstir- 
sgoil  an  sin  dha  drobh  each  agus  buaile  chruidh.  Thuirt  am 
Fucadair  gu'm  b'  e  daoioe  fhein  bu  ghainne  dhasan  na'n  seors'  ud  ; 
"  Ach,"  ors'  eise,  "  bho  'n  tha  sibh  a  deanamh  na  h-uiread  airson  a 
ghille,  bheir  mise  leam  an  caiman  so  mar  chuimhneachan  air.'^ 
Cha  dubhairt  am  maighstir-sgoil  ris,  **  Thoir  leat  e  na  fag  e,"  's 
dh'  fhalbh  am  Fucadair  dhachaidh,  's  'nuair  a  rainig  e  'n  tigh 
bha  a  mhac  a  stigh  roimh'.  Cha  d'  rinn  e  fhein  's  a  mhac  car  an 
latha  sin  ach  a  sraid-imeachd  feadh  an  fhearainn. 

Bha  iad  mar  sin  gu  ceann  latha  's  bliadhna.  Air  maduinn  ia 
iad  a  tilleadh  dhachaidh  thuirt  a  mhac  ris  an  Fhucadair,  '*  A  bheil 
e  bhur  beachd  a  dhol  a  dh'  fhaicinn  an  ioghnaidh  tha  gu  bhi  aig 
mor-mhaithibh  na  duthcha  ?"  "  De  'n  t-ioghnadh  a  tha  dol  a  bhi 
aca  ?"  orsa  'm  Fucadair.  "  Tha,"  orsa  mhac,  **  cath  sheobhagan." 
"  Cha 'n 'eil,"  ors'  eise,  "seobhag  agams'  ann."  "Theirigibh  ga 
fhaicinn,  co-dhiu,"  orsa  'mhac. 
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Ohabh  am  Fucadair  a  stigh,  's  rinn  e  e-fhein  cho  glan  's  cho 
deas  's  a  rinn  e  riamh  ;  's  'nuair  thainig  e  'mach  bha  seobhag  cho 
briagha,  's  a  chunuaic  e  aig  a  mhac  dha  aig  a  gheata.  ''Ma 
reiccas  sibh,"  orsa  mhac,  *'  an  seobhag  na  reicibh  a  chloga'd  a 
th'  air  a  cheann,  air  neo  cha  bhi  mise  stigh  roimhibh."  A  mach  a 
ghabh  am  Fucadair,  's  bha  'n  cath  air  aghaidh  'nuair  'rainig  e. 
Bha  iongantas  uamhasach  air  a  h  uile  diiine  c^iit  an  d'  fhuair  am 
Fucadair  an  seobhag  briagh  'bh*  aige.  Dh*  iarr  iad  air  an  seobhag 
mor  ud  a  leigeil  as.  'Nuair  a  leig  e  as  an  seobhag  cha  robh  gin  do 
chach  air  am  buaikadh  e  'speach  a  bha  'n  comas  a  chorr  feum  a 
dheanamh.  Dh'  iarr  iad  an  so  air  an  Fhucadair  an  seobhag  mor  a 
chasgadh,  's  thuirt  esan,  **  C'airsou,  mata,  a  dh'  iarr  sibh  a  leigeal 
as?"  "Caisg  e,"  ors*  iadsan,  " 's  an  duais  agad  ri  fhaighinn." 
"  De  an  duais  a  th'  ann  ?"  ors'  am  Fucadair.  **  Tha,"  orsa  fear  an 
sin,  "  Ian  ud  do  dh'  6r,  agus  Ian  ud  do  dh'  airgiod."  Fhuair  am 
Fucadair  sid  's  charaich  e  ann  am  poc'  e ;  's  an  ceann  tacain 
thainig  fear  (duin'-uasal)  eile  far  an  robh  am  Fucadair,  's  dh' 
fharraid  e  dheth  an  reiceadh  e  'n  seobhag.  Thuirt  e  ris  nach 
reiccadh.  Thuirt  am  fear  eile  na'n  reiceadh  gu'u  d'thugadh  e  dha 
Ian  ud  do  dh*  6r  's  Ian  ud  do  dh'  airgiod.  Reic  am  Fucadair  an 
seobhag,  's  an  uair  a  bha  e  ga  shineadh  seachad  spion  e  a'  chlogaid 
a  bha  mu  'cheann  deth.  *'  Thoir  dhomh,"  ors'  'm  fear  a  cheannach 
an  seobhag,  "  a  chlogaid."  "  Ged  a  reic  mi  an  seobhag,  cha  do  reic 
mi  a'  chlogaid,"  ors'  esan.  Ghabh  e  dhachaidh  an  latha  sin,  's 
'nuair  a  rainig  e  an  tigh  bha  'mhac  a  stigh  roimh'.  "  Ciamar  a 
chaidh  dhuibh  an  diugh  ?"  orsa  mhac  ris.  "  Cha  deachaidh 
riamh  cho  math  learn  's  a  chaidh  'n  diugh,"  ors'  am  Fucadair. 
Chaidh  ia(f  an  sin  air  sraid-imeachd  mar  a  bha  iad  roimhe. 

An  ceann  latha  's  bliadhna,  thuirt  a  mhac  ris  an  Fhucadair  an 
robh  e  dol  a  rithisd  a  dh'  fbaicinn  an  ioghnaidh  bha  gu  bhi  aig 
maithibh  an  aite,  's  dh'  fharraid  am  Fucadair  gu  de  an  t-ioghnadh 
a  bha  gu  bhi  ac'  an  drasd,  's  thuirt  a  mhac  gun  robh  sabaid  chon. 
**  Ged  is  iomadh  c^i  a  th'  agamsa  tha  mi  cinnteach  nach  'eil  a  h-aon 
agam  a  fhreagaras  an  sin,"  ors'  am  Fucadair.  Thuirt  a  mhac  ris 
gu'm  b'  fhearr  dhasan  a  dhol  air  aghiidh,  co-dhiu.  Ghabh  am 
Fucadair  a  stigh  's  nigh  is  ghlan  e  e-fhein  mar  nach  d'rinn  e  riamh 
roimhe;  's  'nuair  a  thainig  e  'mach,  bha  cd  cho  briagha  's  a 
chunnaic  e  riamh  aig  a  mhac  dha  aig  a  gheata.  Thuirt  a  mhac 
ris,  "  Nis  ma  reiceas  sibh  an  ch  na  reicibh  an  con-iall,  no  ma 
reiceas  cha  bhi  mise  'stigh  roimhibh." 

'Mach  a  ghabh  am  Fucadair  's  'nuair  a  rainig  e  bha  'm  baiteal 
air  aghaidh  Bha  iongantas  air  a  h-uile  duine  c'ait'  an  d'  fhuair 
am  Fucadair  an  cu  mor  a  bh'  aige.     Dh'  iarr  iad  air  a  leigeal  as ; 
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's  an  uair  a  leig  am  Fucadair  as  an  cii  mor,  cha  robh  cu  a  leigeadh 
esan  as  a  bha  'n  comas  an  corr  feum  a  dheanamh.  "Caisg  do  chu," 
ors'  iadsan.  "C'airson  a  dh'  iarr  sibh  orm  a  leigeil  as,  matal'*  ore* 
am  Fucadair.  "Caisg  do  chu,"  ore'  iadsan,  "tha  *n  duals  agad;" 
's  b'  e  Ian  ud  do  dh'  6r,  is  Ian  ud  do  dh*airgiod  an  duals.  '!Nua\r 
fhualr  e  'n  duals  chulr  e  sid  seachad,  's  thainig  aon  de  na  daoine 
mora  a  cheannach  a  choln  ualthe.  Dh'  fharraid  e  an  relceadh  e  'n 
cii,  's  thulrt  am  Fucadair  nach  relceadh.  "  Reic  e,"  ors'  am  fear, 
"  Is  gheabh  thu  Ian  ud  do  dh'  6r  's  Ian  ud  do  dh'  airgiod  air  a 
shon."  'Nuair  'thug  am  Fucadair  8ea<:had  an  cu  spiol  e  dheth  an 
iall.  "  Thou:  dhomh  fheln  a  choin-iall,"  ors'  am  fear.  "  Ged 
a  reic  ml  an  cu  cha  do  relc  mi  a  iall,"  ors'  esan.  "  De,"  ors* 
an  duin'-uasal,  "na  daoine  crualdh-chridheach  ga'm  buin  thu,  no 
'o  'n  d' thainig  thu,  'nuair  nach  'ell  thu  airson  dealachadh  rl  ni 
sam  blth  ?"  "  Ghelbh  thu  fios  air  sin,"  ors'  am  Fucadair ;  "  's 
mise  mac  do  Choinneach  Reubalach,  's  ogha  do  'mhac  Olumag  ua 
Mias."  Thill  am  Fucadair  dhachaidh,  's  bha  a  mhac  a  stigh 
roimh'.  Dh'  fharraid  a  mhac  ciamar  a  chaidh  dha  an  dlugh.  Thulrt 
am  Fucadair  nach  deachaldh  rlamh  na  b'  fhearr. 

An  ath  bhliadhna  'rlthlsd  bha  reis  each  gu  bhl  aca,  's  dh' 
fharraid  a  mhac  do  'n  Fhucadalr  an  robh  e  'm  brath  a  dhol  gu  rels 
nan  each.  Thuirt  e  ged  bha  gu  leor  do  dh'  elch  aigesan,  nach 
robh  a  h-aon  dlu  a  fhreagarradh  an  sid.  Thuirt  a  mhac  ris  gu'm 
b'  fhearr  dha  'dhol  ann  co-dhiu.  A  stigh  ghabh  am  Fucadair  's 
chuir  e  e-fhein  air  doigh,  's  a  'nuair  a  thainig  e  a  mach,  bha  steud 
cho  briagha  's  a  chunnalc  e  rlamh  aig  a  nihac  agus  srlan  airgiod 
ann.  Thuirt  a  mhac  ris  'nuair  bha  e  'falbh,  "'Nls  ma  reiceas 
sibh  an  steud  na  reicibh  an  t-srian.  Ma  reiceas  sibh  an  t-srian 
cha  bhl  mise  rolmhlbh."  Dh'  fhalbh  am  Fucadair,  's  bha  a  chluich 
air  a  h-aghaldh  aig  na  daoine  'nuair  a  rainig  e  ;  's  dh'  Iarr  lad  air 
an  steud  aigesan  a  chur  air  nghaidh  'nis.  Rinn  e  sin  's  far 
am  b'  isle  do  chach  's  ann  a  b'  airde  do  'n  Fhucadalr,  's  cha 
chumadh  lad  sealladh  air.  Fhualr  am  Fucadair  an  duals,  's 
cho  math  ris  a  ch6rr,  Ian  ud  do  dh'  6r  is  lau  ud  do  dh'  airgiod  ; 
agus  thainig  duin'-uasal  's  thairg  e  dha  a  chcart  ni  airson 
an  steud.  Relc  e  e,  's  an  ualr  a  bha  e  faighinn  an  olr  thult  e  air 
's  chaidh  a  sgapadh  ;  agus,  mar  is  dual  do  bhuaras  an  olr,  bha  e 
cho  dlan  ga  thriusadh  's  gun  do  dhi-chuimhnich  e  mu  'n  t-srian,  's 
lelg  e  as  1 ;  's  air  falbh  ghabh  an  duin'-uasal 's  an  steud  ;  's  nuair 
a  thill  esan  dachaldh  cha  robh  a  mhac  a  stigh  roimh'. 

'Nuair  a  rainig  an  duln'  uasal  dhachaidh  cheangall  e  'n  steud 
ris  an  ursainn,  's  thainig  calleag  bheag  ruadh  a  dh'  lonnsuldh 
an  doruls,  agus  thuirt  an  steud  rithe  1  ga   thoirt  sios  thun  an 
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trsruthain  a  dh'  61  dibhe.  Thiiirt  ise  nach  robh  math  dhi  's 
gu  marbhadh  a  h-athair  i.  Dh'  iarr  an  steud  a  rithisd  oirre 
'thoirt  bios ;  's  thug  i  sios  e  air  an  t-srian  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  an 
t-sruthain.  Dh'  iarr  e  'n  sin  an  t-srian  a  thoirt  as  a  bheul,  air  neo 
nach  b'nrrainn  dha  deoch  61.  Cha  deauadh  i  so  idir,  ach  dh' 
fhuasgail  i  'n  ceaugal.  Ach  fhuair  an  steud  a  cheann  as,  agus 
'nuair  a  thuit  an  t-srian,  leum  e  na  Mhanach  beag,  *s  dh'  fhalbh 
e  feadh  an  loin.  An  sud  a  mach  ghabh  da  dhobhar-chu  dheug 
an  deigh  a  Mhanaich  's  dh'  fhairtla\ch  orra  breith  air.  Fhuair  am 
Manach  e  fhein  a  thiormachadh  air  cloich  anns  an  Ion,  's  leum  e 
na  sheobhag  do  na  speuran  ;  san  sud  a  mach  da  sheobhag 
dheug  as  a  dheigh.  'S  cha  d'  rug  iad  air.  Cam  gach 
rathad  do  'n  t-seobhag  ach  a  dol  os  cionn  tigh  an  righ ;  's 
bha  iongantas  fuasach  air  a  h-uiF  aon  riamh  a  dha  dheug  do 
sheobhagan  a  bhi  a  ruith  na  h-aoin. 

Bha  nighean  an  righ  's  a  ceann  a  mach  air  an  uinneag. 
Leum  an  seobhag  mor  a  bh'  air  an  toiseach  na  fhainn'  oir  mu 
mheadhoin  meur  nighean  an  righ,  's  an  sud  na  seobhaig  eile  na'n 
cruitearan  ciuil  mu  thiomchioll  tigh  an  righ.  A  nuair  a 
chaidh  nighean  an  righ  a  laid  he  am  oidhche  dh'  innis  esan 
dhi  a  h-uile  car  mar  bha.  Cha  ghabhadh  na  cruitearan  ciuil 
paigheadh  ach  am  fainn'  oir  a  bha  mu  mheur  nighean  an  righ. 
Suas  ghabh  an  righ  a  dh'  iarraidh  an  fhainn'  air  an  nighinn.  An 
lath'-r'-na-mhaireach  cha  robh  ise  toileach  am  faine  thoirt  seachad 
's  thilg  i  's  an  tein  e.  An  sud  na  cruitearan  ciuil  na  'n  da  bholg 
dheug  a  sheideadh  an  teine  's  bha  na  h  eileagan  a  leum  ris  na 
sparran.  Mu  dheireadh  bha  am  fainne  dol  an  cuil  chumhang  's 
thug  e  air  gu  seileir  braiche  'bh'  aig  an  righ.  Dh  'fhas  e  'n  sin  na 
spiligein  braiche.  'N  sud  iadsan  nan  da  choileach  dheug,  sios  as 
a  dheigh  a  dh'  ithe*  na  braiche,  agus  dh'  ith  iad  an  leor  di ;  agus 
mar  a  dh'  ith  chodail  iad.  'Nuair  a  chunnaic  esan  gun  do  chodail 
iad  chulr  e  car  an  amhuich  an  da  choileach  dheug,  's  mharbh  e 
iad,  's  chaidh  an  tilgeil  a  mach  as  an  tigh.  B'  e  a  cheud 
naigheachd  a  fhuair  am  Fucadair  air  a  mhac  gun  robh  e  fhein  's 
nighean  an  righ  a  dol  a  phosadh  agus  phos  iad  is  bha  iad 
Ian  thoilichte  riamh  an  deigh  sin. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  BIRDS,  OR,  THE  FULLER'S  SON. 

A  WESTERN  ISLAND  TALE. 

This  story  is  of  interest  as  shewing,  more  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  an  Eastern  origin.  The  word  Fucadavj  as  translated  in 
dictionaries,  means  a  Fuller,   but  unless  such  was  the  case  in 
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former  times,  it  does  not  indicate  a  wealthy  man,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  person  denoted  bj  the  name  in  this  tale.  It  rather  points 
to  a  man  well  to  do  in  life.  The  reciter  of  the  story,  when  asked 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  FucadaVy  and 
told  the  meaning  to  be  found  in  dictionaries,  said  that  the  word 
might  mean  a  fuller  of  cloth,  but  that  he  understood  that  it  meant 
here  a  pushing  person,  aafnca  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a  person 
pushing  .his  way  through  a  crowd  or  against  difficulties,  and 
through  obstacles.  Fullers,  dyers,  and  others  whose  occupations 
are  about  cloth-making,  are  not  now  so  highly  esteemed,  but  in 
remoter  ages  every  trade  connected  with  cloth,  from  dyeing  the 
thread  till  the  garment  is  ready  for  wear,  cannot  but  have  occupied 
an  honourable  place.  They  required  knowledge  and  skill  and  con- 
tinuous attention,  and,  when  the  secret  of  the  work  was  not 
commonly  known,  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  wonderful. 

The  number  of  years  devoted  by  his  son  to  each  branch  of 
education  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  first  seven  years 
were  allowed  without  any  task,  that  of  growing  and  physically 
developing  being  deemed  a  sufficient  task  for  a  child.  At  seven 
he  is  sent  to  school,  and  kept  there  for  another  seven  years,  when 
he  becomes  fitted  to  study  the  mysteries  of  nature  or  the  School  of 
Birds  (Sgoil  nan  tan  J,  in  other  words,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
learn  his  alphabet  at  an  early  age,  the  first  seven  years  are  allowed 
in  idleness,  to  be  spent  in  the  development  of  the  child's  growth 
and  making  him  strong  in  thews  and  sinews.  During  that  time 
he  acquires  much  knowledge,  and  thus  is  a  particularly  good  listener 
to  all  kinds  of  tales  and  stories.  Mentally,  he  cannot  but  become 
observant  of  much  and  learn  much,  all  of  greater  value  because 
none  of  them  were  set  before  him  as  a  task.  In  early  life  the 
mind  is  peculiarly  receptive  of  lessons  which  may  prove  useful  in 
later  life,  and  without  effort  assimilates  what  may  prove  invaluable. 
The  appetite  for  stories  is  insatiable,  and,  though  the  incidents  of 
a  story  may  in  a  few  mouths  or  even  days  drop  out  of  memory, 
the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  abiding.  When  all  the  branches 
of  an  ordinary  good  education  are  gone  through,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  standard,  the  youth  becomes 
fitted  for  a  higher  education,  and  even  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
occult  science,  such  as  metamorphosis,  metampyychosis,  &c.  On 
every  hand  there  is  a  mystery  in  nature,  and  birds  and  the  lower 
animals  seem  to  have  a  language  of  their  own  which  guides  their 
cries  and  makes  them  understood  by  one  another,  "  Even  geese 
understand  one  another "  (2 uigeadh  na  geoidh  a  cheile).  What 
is -called  truth  recognises  only  exact  sciences,  such  as  chemistry, 
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mental  philosophy,  humanities,  <kc.,  but  in  the  East  sleight  of 
hand,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  the  various  delusions  of  sorcery 
occupy  a  much  more  prominent  place,  and  are  more  believed  in. 
Such  tales,  therefore,  as  the  School  of  Birds  find  a  ready  credence 
in  Eastern  countries  and,  in  their  very  nature,  are  more  like 
Eahtem  growth  than  anything  belonging  to  the  matter  of  fact  West. 
The  story,  heard  principally  from  John  Brown,  is  as  follows  : — 

There  was  a  rich  man  who  was  known  as  the  Fucadar  or 
Fuller.  He  had  but  one  son,  who  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  life  was  not  doing  very  much  good  or  harm,  but  spending  the 
time  as  it  pleased  him  to  be  playing  out  and  in,  enjoying  life, 
taking  his  food,  and  growing  big  and  healthy.  During  the  next 
seven  years  he  did  nothing  but  in  school.  When  he  was 
finished  with  his  schooling,  there  was  no  better  scholar  in  the 
place.  His  father  then  heard  that  there  was  one  who  could  teach 
people  the  School  of  Birds,  and  he  asked  his  son  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  be  taught  by  this  man.  His  son  said  that  that 
was  the  school  he  would  best  like  to  go  to  of  any.  He  and  his 
father  wert  away  together.  They  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  when 
they  reached  the  schoolmaster,  he  would  not  take  any  one  for  a  less 
time  than  seven  years.  They  agreed  with  the  schoolmaster  about 
keeping  him.  As  the  distance  was  long,  the  Fucadar  was  only 
able  to  come  to  see  his  son  at  the  end  of  every  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth,  he  went  one  day  to  see  him.  His  son  had  now 
but  one  year  to  serve.  This  time  the  Fucadar  asked  the  school- 
master how  his  son  was  progressing  with  his  learning.  The 
schoolmaster  said  that  he  thought  he  was  as  good  a  scholar  as 
himself  now,  but  that  he  would  have  to  serve  another  year.  This 
day  the  Fucadar^ %  (Fuller's)  son  went  a  part  of  the  way  with  his 
father,  and  he  said  to  him  in  the  parting — "  Come  a  year  from  this 
day  to  take  me  away  altogether.  The  schoolmaster  will  ask  you 
to  leave  me  with  himself,  but  you  will  say  to  him,"  said  he,  **  that 
you  have  no  company  but  myself,  and  for  sure  that  you  will  not 
leave  me.  He  will  then  offer  you  a  drove  of  his  horses  and  a  fold 
of  cattle,  and  you  will  say  to  him  that  men  are  the  scarcest  with 
you,  and  that  you  have  plenty  of  the  other  sort  yourself;  and  when 
you  see,"  said  he,  "  that  ho  wants  me  to  be  left  with  him,  you  will 
notice  a  red  (ruadh)  dove  in  the  window,  which  you  will  take  with 
you,  and  you  will  say  to  the  master  that  you  will  have  it  as  a 
remembrance  of  me,  and  if  you  take  the  dove,  I  will  be  at  home 
before  yourself." 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  Fuller  went  away  for  his  son. 
On  parting,  the  schoolmajster  said  to  him,  "  You  better  leave  the 
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young  man  with  myself."  He  replied  that  he  had  none  but 
tiimself,  and  that  he  would  not  leave  him.  The  schoolmaster  then 
offered  him  a  drove  of  horses  and  a  fold  of  cattle.  The  Fuller  said 
to  him  that  men  themselves  were  scarcer  with  him  than  that  sort, 
"  But  since  you  are  pleading  so  much  for  the  young  man,  I  will 
take  this  dove  as  a  keepsake  of  him."  The  schoolmaster  did  not 
say  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  Fuller  went  away  home  ;  and  when 
he  reached,  his  son  was  there  before  him.  They  did  nothing  this 
day  but  walk  about  the  land,  and  were  like  that  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  One  morning  then,  when  they  were  returning  homewards, 
his  son  said  to  the  Fuller,  "  Are  you  thinking  of  going  to  see  the 
wonder  that  the  nobility  of  the  country  are  going  to  have  ? " 
"  What  wonder  are  they  going  to  have  ? "  the  Fuller  asked.  "  It 
ip,"  said  his  son,  "  a  hawk  fight." 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  hawk." 

"  Go  to  see  it,  at  anyrate,"  said  the  son.  The  Fuller  went  in 
and  made  himself  as  ready  and  trim  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  When  he  came  out  his  son  had  as  handsome  a  hawk  as  he 
had  ever  seen  for  him  at  the  gate.  *'  If  you  sell,"  said  his  son, 
"  the  hawk,  do  not  sell  the  hood  it  has  on  its  head,  or  I  will  not  be 
at  home  before  you." 

Away  went  the  Fuller,  and  the  fight  was  going  on  when  he 
reached.  £very  one  there  wondered  where  he  got  the  fine  hawk 
he  had,  and  they  asked  him  to  unloose  it.  When  he  did  this,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  other  hawks  that  it  struck  its  spur  into  that  was 
of  any  more  use.  They  then  asked  the  Fuller  to  call  off  the  bitr 
hawk,  but  he  said,  "  Why  then  did  you  ask  it  to  be  let  loose  ?" 
"  Call  it  oft,"  they  said,  "  for  you  are  to  get  the  prize."  "  What 
prize  is  it,"  the  Fuller  said.  "  It  is,"  said  one,  "  the  full  of  that 
of  gold  and  the  full  of  that  of  silver."  The  Fuller  got  it  and  he  put 
it  in  a  bag.  In  a  short  time  another  came  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
would  sell  the  hawk.  He  said  he  would  not  sell  it,  but  the  other 
said,  "  If  you  will  sell  it,  you  wiU  get  the  full  of  that  of  gold  and 
the  full  of  tbat  of  silver."  On  this,  tbe  Fuller  sold  it  to  him,  and 
when  he  was  handing  it  over  he  pulled  the  hood  off  its  head. 
"  Give  me,"  said  the  buyer,  "  the  hood."  "  Though  I  sold  the  hawk 
1  did  not  sell  the  hood,"  he  said.  He  went  away  home  this  day, 
and  when  he  reached,  his  son  was  there  before  him.  "  How  did 
you  get  on  to-day  f  his  son  said  to  him.  "  Never  so  well  as  to- 
day," the  Fuller  said. 

They  were  now  walking  about  together  as  before.  In  a  year 
and  a  day,  his  son  asked  again  of  the  Fuller  if  he  was  this  time 
going  to  see  the  marvel  the  nobles  of  the  country  were  going  to 
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have.  He  asked,  what  marvel  it  was  they  were  going  to  have. 
His  son  said  it  was  a  dog  fight.  '*  Though  I  have  plenty  of  dogs, 
I  am  sure  I  have  not  one  that  will  answer  there,"  said  the  Fuller. 
His  son  told  him  he  had  better  go  forward  at  anyrate.  The  Fuller 
went  in,  and  washed  and  dressed  as  he  never  did  before.  When 
he  came  out,  his  son  had  as  fine  a  dog  as  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  at 
the  gate  for  him.  "  Now,"  said  his  son,  "  if  you  sell  the  dog  do 
not  sell  the  leash,  for  if  you  do,  I  will  not  be  at  home  before  you." 
Out  went  the  Fuller ;  and  when  he  reached,  the  fighting  had  com- 
menced. They  were  all  curious  to  know  where  the  Fuller  got  the 
big  dog  he  had,  and  they  asked  him  to  let  it  go  ;  and  when  the 
Fuller  let  it  go,  there  was  no  dog  that  it  let  go  that  was  of  any 
more  use.  "  Call  in  your  dog,  Fuller,"  they  said.  "  Why  did  you 
ask  me  to  let  it  go  ? "  said  the  Fuller.  "  Call  your  dog  off,  for  the 
prize  is  yours ; "  and  the  prize  was  the  full  of  that  of  gold,  and  the 
full  of  that  of  silver.  When  he  got  the  prize  he  put  it  past.  One 
of  the  great  men  came  then  to  him  to  buy  the  dog.  He 
asked  him  if  he  would  sell  the  dog.  The  Fuller  said  he 
would  not.  "Sell  it,"  said  the  man,  "and  you  will  get 
the  full  of  that  of  gold  and  the  full  of  that  of  silver  for  it." 
When  the  Fuller  gave  the  dog  away,  he  plucked  off  the  leash 
"  Give  the  leash  to  myself,"  said  the  man.  "  Though  I  sold  the 
dog  I  did  not  sell  the  leash,"  he  said.  "  What,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  hard-heai-ted  people  are  they  that  you  belong  to  or  have 
come  from,  when  you  are  not  willing  to  part  with  anything." 
"  You  will  be  told  that,"  said  the  Fuller.  "  I  am  the  son  of 
Kenneth  the  Rebellious,  and  grandson  of  the  son  of  Platterpool."^ 

The  Fuller  returned  home,  and  his  son  was  there  before  him. 
His  son  asked  how  he  had  got  on  to-day,  and  the  Fuller  said, 
"  Never  better." 

Next  year  again  there  was  to  be  a  horse  race,  and  his  son 
asked  the  Fuller  if  he  meant  to  go  to  the  race.  He  replied 
that,  though  he  had  plenty  of  horses,  he  was  sure  he  had  none 
that  would  suit  there.  His  son  said  to  him  that  he  better  go  at 
anyrate.  In  went  the  Fuller  and  put  himself  in  order,  and  when 
he  came  out,  his  son  had  as  fine  a  steed  as  ever  was  seen,  and  a 
silver  bridle  on  it.     His  son  said  to  him  when  he  went  away,  "  If 

^  Kenneth  the  Rebel  is  not  meutioned  in  Gaelic  lore  in  any  other  con- 
nection, so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  But  the  "  Son  of  Platter-Pool"  is  well 
known  in  the  Island  of  Tiree  as  a  hobgoblin  or  bugbear  to  frighten  children 
when  they  make  too  much  noise.  He  is  said  to  be  at  the  window,  ready  to 
come  in  and  tike  them  away.  His  full  genealogy  is,  the  Son  of  Platterpool, 
from  (vreyworm,  Son  of  Silkworm,  son  of  Caterpillar  (Mac  Qlumag  na  Mias, 
o  Liath-Dhurrag,  'o  Dhurrag-Shiodhe,  o  Bhurrach-Mor). 
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you  sell  the  horse,  do  not  sell  the  bridle,  or  else  I  will  not  be  at 
borne  before  you."  The  Fuller  went,  and  when  he  reached,  the 
men  had  the  play  going  on,  and  they  asked  him  to  put  forward 
his  steed  now.  He  did  so,  and  where  the  others  was  lowest  he 
-was  highest,  and  they  could  not  keep  him  in  sight.  He  got  this 
prize  also,  as  well  as  the  rest,  the  full  of  that  of  gold  and  the  full 
of  that  of  silver,  and  the  gentleman  came  and  offered  him  the 
self- same  thing  for  the  steed.  He  sold  it  then,  but  when  he  was 
getting  the  gold  it  fell  and  was  scattered,  and,  as  belongs  to  the 
greed  of  gold,  he  was  so  eager  gathering  it  that  he  forgot  about 
the  bridlij  and  let  it  go.  Off  went  the  gentleman  with  the  steed, 
and  when  Fuller  returned  home,  his  son  was  not  there  before  him. 
When  the  gentleman  and  the  steed  arrived  at  home,  he  tied 
the  steed  to  the  door-post.  A  little  red  haired  girl  came  to  the 
door,  and  the  steed  said  to  her  to  take  him  down  to  the  streamlet 
for  a  drink,  but  she  said  that  she  durst  not,  for  her  father  would 
kill  her.  The  steed  asked  her  again  to  take  it  down.  She  then 
took  it  by  the  bridle  down  to  the  streamlet.  It  then  asked  the 
bridle  to  be  taken  out  of  its  mouth  or  it  could  not  take  a  drink 
She  would  not,  however,  take  the  bridle  out  of  its  mouth,  but  she 
undid  a  buckle.  The  steed  was  working  the  bridle  round,  until  at 
last  it  got  its  head  out,  and,  as  the  bridle  fell,  then  all  at  once  the 
steed  became  a  small  angel  fish  (mannach  beaf/)  and  went  away 
through  the  pools,  and  out  went  twelve  otter  kings  after  it,  and 
they  could  not  overtake  it.  The  angel  fish  (inannach)  got  itself 
dried  on  a  stone  in  the  pool,  and  it  flew  as  a  hawk  up  in  the  air. 
Out  at  once  went  twelve  other  hawks  after  it,  but  they 
did  not  overtake  it.  Crooked  was  every  way  for  the  hawk 
but  above  the  kin<?'s  house.  Everv  one  wondered  to  see 
twelve  hawks  chasing  one  hawk.  The  king's  daughter  had  her 
head  out  of  a  window.  It  became  (the  big  hawk  that  was  fore 
most)  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  king's  daughter,  and  the 
others  became  musical  harpers  round  the  king's  house.  When  she 
went  to  sleep  the  ring  told  her  everything  that  had  occurred. 
The  musical  harpers  would  take  no  other  payment  than  the  gold 
ring  that  was  on  the  finger  of  the  king's  daughter.  Up  went  the 
king  to  ask  the  ring  from  his  daughter.  JNext  day  she  was  not 
willing  to  give  the  ring,  she  threw  it  in  the  fire.  There  they 
became  twelve  bellows  blowing  the  fire,  and  the  sparks  were  flying 
up  to  the  rafters.  At  last  the  ring  was  going  into  a  narrow  comer. 
Then  it  jumped  into  a  pile  of  malt  belonging  to  the  king,  and  it 
>>ocame  a  grain  of  malt.  There  they  were  twelve  dunghill  cocks 
down  after  it  to  eat  the  malt,  and  they  ate  their  fill  of  the  malt. 
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At  anyrate,  when  they  ate  that,  they  slept.  When  he  saw  that 
they  slept,  he  twisted  the  necks  of  the  twelve  dunghill  cocks,  and 
killed  them,  and  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  house.  He  himself 
and  the  king's  daughter  were  married,  and  the  first  news  the 
Fuller  got  of  his  son  was  that  he  was  to  be  married  to  the  king's 
daughter.     And  they  were  happy  ever  after. 


11th  FEBRUARY,  1891, 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr  Simon  F.  Donaldson, 
librarian,  Free  Library,  Inverness,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  Thereafter  Mr  Alexander  Macdonald,  Inverness,  waa 
called  upon  to  read  his  paper  on  "  Observations  on  Highland 
Ethnology,  with  special  reference  to  Inverness  and  District ^  Mr 
Macdonald 's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIGHLAND  ETHNOLOGY,  WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  INVERNESS 

AND  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  subject  of  Ethnology  is  getting  daily  more  and  more  into 
prominence,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  researches 
already  made  by  Dr  Taylor,  Dr  Beddoes,  and  others,  gives  us^ 
every  encouragement  to  hope  for  even  greater  things  in  the  future 
But  I  would  preface  this  paper  by  a  critical  remark,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  considered  too  presumptuous  on  ray  part  to  make.  In 
my  opinion,  the  mode  of  treatment  hitherto  followed  in  dealing 
with  ethnology  has  been  rather  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  psychological  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  science  of  ethnology,  properly  understood,  takes  as- 
much  to  do  with  the  mental  as  with  the  physical  characteristics  of 
a  race — indeed,  mental  ethnology  must  be  the  best  and  surest  of 
all  systems  of  reading  the  unwritten  history  of  man.  Some  years 
ago  language  was  the  great  repository  of  history.  I  ventured  ta 
predict  that  it  was  not  a  safe  guide  in  building  up  an  historic 
editice.  Now,  the  study  of  the  physical  features  of  races  is  becom- 
ing the  main  mode  of  laying  down  safe  foundations  in  the  world  of 
history ;  and  I  venture  to  yet  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  mind  of  races,  before  the  history  of  races  can  be 
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written  correctly.  Philology  must  continue  an  important  raeanK 
of  working  out  many  hidden  principles  bearing  upon  the  early 
movements  of  man  in  the  world ;  but  the  affiliated  studies  of 
form,  features,  and  mind,  must  decide  results.  My  very  cursory 
treatment  of  this  subject  will  then  deal,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
physical  features  of  the  races  embraced  in  my  paper,  and,  thereafter 
with  the  mental  characteristics  which  we  generally  find  allied  to 
certain  external  appearances. 

But  you  will  naturally  expect  me  to  give  you,  at  the  outset,  an 
idea  of  the  particular  race-elements  at  present  found  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  This  is,  however,  very  difficult  matter  to  enter 
upon,  as  the  exact  number  of  races  in  our  country  has  not  yet 
be«^n  determined  beyond  dippute.  I  may  mention,  to  begin  with, 
that  by  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  I  mean  geographically  that 
portion  of  this  country  peopled  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  race  ;  and, 
to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  racial  constitution 
of  these  districts,  I  must  glance  summarily  at  the  early  racial 
history  of  the  British  Isles.  I  think  the  opinion  ought  to  be 
risked  that  the  earlier  migrations  to  our  country  from  the 
Continent  would  have  been  practically  composed  of  dark  races  ; 
for,  if  TV  e  go  back  a  little  upon  the  written  history  of  Britain,  we 
find  that  the  peoples  driven  away  to  the  hills  from  the  plains  by 
succeeding  conquests,  are  to  this  day  racially  dark ;  while  the 
conquerors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mainly  of  the  fair  type.  The 
barrows,  however,  disclose  the  fact  that  at  a  very  early  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  it  was  inhabited  by  two  considerably 
different  races  —  one  small-limbed,  and  dolicho  cephalic ;  the 
other  larger-limbed,  and  brachy- cephalic.  As  to  the  existence  of 
^u  aboriginal  race  little  can  be  said.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  some  evidence  in  our  midst  of  a  non-Aryan  type 
having  at  one  time  come  in  contact  with  us  ;  but  for  a  foundation 
we  should  say  that  the  pre-historic  population  of  Britain  consisted 
of  two  main  races  —one  long-headed  and  dark-complexioned,  the 
otlicr  round-headed  and  xanthous.  Very  much  the  same  may  be 
said  to  apply  to  Ireland,  of  whose  early  traditional  history  little 
.  of  consequence  can  be  made.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  should 
hold  that  the  Fir-Bolg  of  Ireland — the  legendary  Children 
of  the  Mist;  the  tin- workers  of  Cornwall;  the  Silures  in  Walefe, 
as  well  as  all  the  people  of  the  same  element  in  Scotland, 
should  be  classified  as  belonging  to  the  same  parent  race,  and  also 
to  the  earlier  population  of  the  country.  They  were  the  dark  races 
among  us,  while  later  incomers  went  undoubtedly  more  to  swell 
the  fairer  types.     But  there  is  something   peculiar  in  the   face 
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that  both  Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled  first  by  dark  races, 
and  then  almost  simultaneously  by  fair  colonists.  There  must 
have  been  a  bond  of  attraction  at  work  secretly — something  liko 
trade  perhaps — which  historians  have  not  yet  fully  grasped.  Then 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  this  country  would  have  con- 
tained the  following  peoples  : — First,  a  possibly  aboriginal  race^ 
the  identity  of  which  still  remains  an  open  question ;  imposed  upon 
this  race  a  small-limbed,  rather  sharp-featured,  darkish  race,, 
partaking  of  a  non- Aryan  character  to  a  small  extent ;  and  after 
these,  verj'  probably  a  second  migration  (so  to  speak)  of  a  dark 
race,  probably  brachy-cephalic,  and  speaking  a  Goidelic  tongue. 
These  would  have  been  followed  by  the  fair  or  xanthous  Celts, 
who  spoke  the  Gaelic  much  as  known  to  us.  As  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  Romans  upon  the  British 
ethnologically  was  practically  nothing,  all  to  be  dealt  with,  then, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  the  mere  mentioning  of  the  successive 
invasions  of  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  Scandinavians, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  took  place,  and  which  brought  over  to 
us  new  peoples  and  new  governments ;  but,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  these  difierent  peoples  were  considerably  related  to  each 
other  fundamentally.  Taking,  then,  both  England  and  Scotland  in 
consideration,  we  have  at  this  stage  a  great  process  of  race- 
amalgamation  going  on.  All  those  peoples  are  fast  becoming 
united  in  the  struggle  for  civilisation  ;  and  in  Ireland  we  have 
principally  the  same,  with  this  difterence,  that  there  was  less 
Saxonic  or  Anglic  blood  in  the  sister  isle  than  in  Scotland.  There 
was  less  of  this  element  in  Scotland  again  than  in  England,  of 
course.  This  would  have  been  the  state  of  matters  racially  in 
Britain  till  about  the  10th  century,  which  brings  us  on  the 
threshold  of  Scottish  history.  Any  trace  of  an  early  Finnish  race 
having  mixed  with  our  peoples  will  have  no  great  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  paper.  If  there  was  a  Finnish  type  in  Britain 
further  than  the  traces  of  such  which  fundamental  relationship 
would  account  for,  it  can  be  taken  as  swelling  the  fair  races. 
Among  all  those  peoples  we  have  altogether  two  head  forms, 
namely,  the  dolicho-cephalic  (long  head),  and  the  brachy-cephalic 
(round  head).  The  dark  races  are  mainly  long-headed,  but  also 
embrace  an  important  broad- headed  type ;  the  fair  races  ar^ 
mainly  broad-headed,  but  also  include  a  large  percentage  of  long- 
heads. Between  these  we  have  a  small  infinity  of  intermediaiy 
stages,  resulting  in  all  conceivable  cranial  configurations.  But 
the  above  generalization  pretty  con*ectly  applies  to  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  gives  us  the  different  large  and  small,  regular  and 
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irregular,  types  of  beads  that  we  have  among  us.     Coming  now  to 
the  condition  of  Scotland,  say,  two  centuries  after  the  union  of  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  crowns  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  M^Alpiu, 
the  population  would  have  been  more  or  less  as  follows : — The 
border  counties  and  E^t  Coast  were  fundamentally  British,  but 
largely  imposed  upon  by  Germanic  types,  this  element  being  so 
strong  in  the  Lothians  as  to  materially  raise  the  ethnic  cast  of  the 
district     Along  the  coast  from  the  Lothians  to  Caithness  were  the 
early  settlen?,  aJw  imposed  upon  by  later  lasers,  consisting  of  a 
strong   Germanic   mixture,    particularly   the   Scandinavian  type, 
which  was  stronger  and  purer  in  the  northern  parts.      Mid-South - 
Scotland  had  a  population  of  a  heterogenous  nature,  being  com- 
posed of  an  imposition  of  Welsh,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  and  some 
Scots  upon  the  earlier  strata  ;  while  the  west  all  along  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  the  dark  races  and  red  Celts ;    and,   imposed 
upon   these,    an   important   colony   of   Scots — then  a  somewhat 
mixed  people — from  Ireland,  telling  upon  West  Scotland  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  as  the  Saxons  did  upon  England.      Group- 
ing these  now  into  a  broad  ethnological  generalisation,  embracing 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland,   except   the   Highlands,   the 
elements  in  it  would   be- -fundamentally   the   early  dark  races, 
dolicho-cephalic   mainly,    but  also  brachy-cephalic   to   a   certain 
extent ;   above  these  the  xanthous  race,  mainly  brachy-cephalic, 
but  also  dolicho-cephalic  to  a  degree.      Imposed  on  these  again 
were  the  purer  Germanic  elements — Saxons  and  Scandinavians — 
with,  perhaps,  a  more  or  less  equal  percentage  of  long-heads  and 
round-heads  among  them.     These   last  incomers  and   the  Celts 
should   be   pretty  nearly  related,  though  dissimilar  in  physical 
features.     Now,  in  the  Highlands  we  should  have,  to  begin  with, 
a  fundamental  proportion  of  the  dark,  early  settlers ;  and,  after 
these,  a  strong  colony  of  red  Celts,  that  settled  and  flourished  in 
the  districts.     These  would  form  the  principal  elements  on  the 
mainland,   while  the  North-East  coast  would  contain,  as  already 
stated,  a  considerable  Germanic  element,  and  the  West  Coast  the 
former  two,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Scandinavian  blood,  as  well 
as  a  Scottish  element  from  Ireland  of  greater  strength  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     Pure  Saxonic  blood  was  never  of  great  con- 
sequence in  the  Highlands,  and  depended  upon  migrations  from 
the  south,  after  the  Normans  began  to  affect  the  history  of  our 
country.     The  Normans  themselves  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
by  any  means  purely  Saxonic  or  anything  like  it ;  but  they  intro- 
duced a  civilisation  which  went  to  augment  Saxonic  influence  all 
round.     Ethnologically,  then,  the  Highlands  should  contain : — A 
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dark  haired,  dark-eyed,  sharp-featured,  long-headed  people,  with  a 
percenta<;e  of  roundheads  among  them,  having  the  same  darkness 
of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes ;  and  a  fair-haired  (or  red-haired),  light-eyed, 
more  or  less  square-featured,  round-headed  race,  with  a  certain 
number  of  long-heads  among  them,  giving  the  same  fairness  of 
skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Though  the  Scots  were  a  mixed  race,  I 
think  the  dark  types  in  Scotland  must  have  been  rc-inforced  by 
the  invasion  from  Ireland.  The  civilisation  and  literature  which 
those  Scoto-Irish  settlers  carried  with  them  would  seem  to  have 
been  assimilated  by  the  dark  races  more  readily  than  by  the  fair. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that,  one  way  or  another,  we  have  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  race-elements  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  it  would  be 
u  nice  field  of  observation  for  ethnologists  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine how  those  difterent  bloods  retain  their  individual  identities 
in  tlieir  actions  and  interactions  u\yo\i  each  other ;  or  to 
sec  whether  any  one  of  them  is  making  for  a  pre- 
dominating balance.  iiVhen  two  or  more  races  meet  and  exist 
side  by  side,  it  is  found  that  the  stronger  one  generally 
eats  up  the  weaker  and  finally  giiins  the  ascendancy.  It  is  verv 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  which  of  two  or  more  races  the 
stronger  one  may  be.  The  stronger  in  civilization  may  not  be  the 
stronger  in  the  ethnic  world.  There  is  a  persistence  in  race  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  understood ;  and  the  great  importance  of 
woman  in  this  direction  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  Races 
are  said  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  revert  to  originals,  and,  as 
surely  as  the  mind  of  man  will,  by  a  secret  law  of  its  own,  find  ita 
balance  or  disrupt,  so  surely  will  a  race  find  its  own  ethnic  balance 
or  die  out.  1  think  the  proper  understandiug  of  mixture  in  races 
is  that  it  is  merely  a  state  of  transition  through  which  peoples 
foreign  to  each  other  are  struggling  to  get  back  to  their  respective 
individualities — a  struggle  which,  of  course,  ends  in  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest."  I  think,  also,  it  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  if 
numbers  and  conditions  were  equal,  an  aboriginal  race  would  have 
every  advantage.  Political  influence  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
country  like  ours  ;  but  yet  we  should  keep  a  look-out  to  observe 
whether  the  different  peoples  among  us  are  being  merged  back- 
wards into  an  individual  race  such  as  should  be  considered 
autochthonous.  Already  it  has  been  noticed  that  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  "  Celtic  element "  in  Britain  is  greater  than  at  one 
time  it  was  thought  to  be.  Of  course  in  this  connection  we  have 
to  consider  that  England,  probably,  has  never  been  thoroughly 
Saxonised.  Large  districts  of  it  remained  Celtic  long  after  the 
great  invasions  which  so  much  altered  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
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sndy  even  to  this  day,  whole  communities,  such  as  the  population 
of  Devonshire,  remain  substantially  Celtic  in  type.  No  doubt  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  could  be  taken  for  exclusive  race- 
belongings.  Even  as  to  the  colour  of  eyes  and  hair  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines.  Dr  Beddoes  takes  about  five  hair 
colours  and  three  or  four  eye  colours  in  making  up  his  statistics  of 
the  "  Races  of  Britain."  All  theue,  except  two,  are  intermediate. 
They  can  be  dealt  with  as  belonging  in  a  sense  to  both  the  fair 
and  dark ;  but  can  only  relate  to  the  predominating  tendency 
■of  either.  It  is  here  that  psychology  serves  to  decide  differ- 
ences. Leaving  aside  what  may  be  the  hair  and  eye  colour 
natural  to  humanity  in  certain  conditions,  it  is  extraordinary  how 
much  the  dark  and  fair  colours  are  mixed  and  intermixed  in 
Europe.  Everywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  we  find  these  with  their  intermediate  stages.  In  Scotland  there 
is  a  considerable  prevalence  of  brown,  both  in  respect  of  eyes  and 
hair,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Is  there  any  relation  between  it 
and  a  possibly  aboriginal  race  ?  Or  is  it  a  climatic  result  ?  Or  is 
it  an  effect  of  mixture  ?  It  is  now  maintained  that  the  hair  does 
get  darker  as  a  result  of  progressive  civilization.  It  has  long  ago 
been  noticed  that  the  hair  of  children  often  turns  from  fair  to  dark 
as  they  advance  in  years  ;  but  in  this  connection  it  is  sometimes 
held  that  hair  in  the  case  of  children  also  changes  from  dark  to 
fair  as  they  get  old.  Hector  Maclean  tells  us  that  he  noticed  a 
yellow  tinge  under  the  hair  of  some  dark  persons  whom  he 
examined.  This  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Yet  I  find  it  mostly 
in  winter  to  be  so;  and  the  two  facts  ought  to  go  together.  If 
we  could  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  truth  in  the  theory  that 
the  climate  of  Europe  was  at  anytime  such  as  would  produce  a 
dark  race — for  we  find  hot  climates  f>eopled  by  dark  tribes — we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  dark  races  were  an  outcome  of 
that  time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fair  a  product  of  altered 
climatic  conditions.  The  fair  do  stand  cold  better  than  the  dark 
even  now.  But  more  of  this  further  on.  It  is  the  same  mystery 
all  round,  from  which  all  we  can  gather  is  that  Nature  secretly 
works  to  strike  a  balance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  for  her 
figures. 

I  should  now  like  to  give  a  short,  comparative  view  of  the 
main  characteristics  which  we  find  expressed  by  the  two  peoples 
chiefly  making  up  the  population  of  the  Highlands.  This  will 
include  the  mental  and  physical  contrasts  peculiar  to  both,  as 
these  struck  me  in  my  observations  upon  them.  I  wish,  however, 
to  make  no  nice  distinctions  between  intermediate  race-stages,  nor 
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to  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  existence  of  small,  more  or 
less  psjchologicall}'  unaffecting,  races.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
old  dark  race  ;  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  fair  is  the  great  and  pronounced  idealism 
of  the  former.  This  has  been  noted  by  most  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  it  has,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  bearing  upon  their 
life  as  a  people.  Arising  out  of  that  idealism  we  find  several  of 
the  characteristics  which  mark  them  out  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
nation  by  themselves.  They  are  dreamy  by  day,  and  believe  in 
night  visions  and  supernatural  appearances  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  this  connection,  let  us  quote  Solinus,  as  given  by  Mr  Elton  in 
his  "Origins  of  English  History."  He  says  of  the  ancient 
Silurians,  the  prototype  of  the  present  dark  races — "  They  are 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  men  and  women  alike 
show  their  skill  in  divination  of  the  future."  The  world  of  the 
dark  race,  as  a  whole,  is  one  filled  with  improbabilities,  and, 
indeed,  impossibilities.  Their  real  relation  to  the  things  which 
go  to  make  up  every-day  life  seems  never  to  be  properly 
understood  by  them.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  Their 
heads  are  in  the  stars,  while  their  feet  wade  the  gutter  of  the 
earth."  Facts  are  of  secondary  consideration,  and  fiction  becomes 
what  I  cannot,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  illogical,  call 
anything  else  than  abstract  reality.  They  are  given  to  sublime 
thinking  and  sentimental  imaginings,  which,  if  realisable,  would 
undoubtedly  convert  this  world  into  an  Elysian  Field.  Given,, 
then,  so  much  to  poetical  conceptions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  not  extremely  fond  of  manual  labour.  Thus  they  cannot 
understand  how  the  fair  races  get  rich  where  they  cannot.  To 
this  high  standard  of  idealism  may  also  be  attributed  their  purity 
of  morals,  and  perhaps,  as  well,  their  simplicity,  if  unfortunate 
enough  to  commit  anything  like  a  crimiual  offence.  Of  the  dark 
Highlander  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  he  cannot  well  deny 
anything  in  this  direction  into  which  he  happens  to  fall.  The 
possibility  of  circumstantial  defence  on  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty,'* 
against  the  silent  voice  of  conscience,  would  never  occur  to  him. 
But  it  gives  him  infinite  relief  to  unbosom  his  mind  even 
to  those  who  can  punish  him.  Much  of  all  this  could,  per- 
haps, be  traced  in  ultimate  analysis  to  passion.  The  dark 
Highlander  is  essentially  a  man  of  deep  passion.  What 
he  feels  he  feels  with  all  his  heart;  and  what  he  covets 
he  thinks  he  should  possess  at  any  cost.  If  disappointed 
he  becomes  melancholy — sometimes  disagreeably  so.  He  is  also 
very  proud,  and  nothing  hurts  him  more  than  to  have  to  ask  & 
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favour  from  any  one.  While  not  histoncally  the  greatest  lover  of 
freedom,  he  is  independence  incarnate.  Tyranny  of  any  descrip- 
tion maddens  him,  and  the  victory  of  wrong  over  right  saddens 
him.  It  puts  him  into  despair.  He  cannot  tolerate  it.  He  is 
not  inherently  selfish  ;  but  a  selfish  world  makes  him  often  some- 
what revengefully  inclined.  The  dark  races,  all  in  all,  are  a  very 
refined  type  of  man  ;  and  I  think  that  most  of  the  learning 
and  the  mental  civilisation  which  we  have  must  be  ascribed  to 
them.  Culture  seems  to  be  born  with  them.  They  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  intuition,  what  other  peoples  take  a  term  of  lifetime  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of.  They  seem  to  be  creatures  of  mind. 
They  are  extremely  musical — indeed,  would  make  life  **  one  grand 
sweet  song."  But,  in  religion,  the  position  they  take  up  is  some- 
what peculiar.  However,  the  art,  associated  with  religion,  should 
have  great  attractions  for  them.  Their  histor}'  on  the  Continent 
in  all  times  shows  this  pretty  clearly.  Everywhere,  indeed^ 
they  love  art  and  order.  Their  idea  of  money  is  extraordinary. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  medium,  but 
more  as  a  thing  to  possess  for  its  own  value — not  altogether  that 
they  love  money  inordinately,  but  they  never  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  nature  of  speculation.  Their's. 
would  be  a  world  without  Budgets  and  National  Debts,  without 
banking,  insurances,  and  all  monetiiry  connections.  While  on  thia 
point,  we  may  refer  to  another  quotation  by  Mr  Elton  from 
Solinus,  in  which  that  writer,  still  speaking  of  the  ancient 
Silurians,  says — "  They  will  have  no  markets  or  money,  but  give 
and  take  in  kind,  getting  all  they  want  by  barter  and  not  by  sale" 
— ("Origins  of  English  History,"  page  139).  To  the  fair  race,  all 
money-work,  it  appears,  must  he  ascribed.  The  dark  races  are  not,, 
in  common  language,  so  worldly-minded  ;  but  they  are  more 
highly  strung  in  nerve-tension,  and,  in  every  respect,  more  sensi- 
tive. They  are  also  more  receptive,  more  impressionable,  and 
more  highly  organised  in  soul-feeling.  Perhaps  this  is  why  they 
are  better  speakers  than  the  fair,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  ar& 
generally  considered  better  writers.  But  here  I  may  mention  a 
few  imperfections  the  dark  suffer  from.  A  great  and  out- 
standing one  is  the  quality  of  availability,  which  they  almost 
entirely  lack.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  Germanic  type,  and 
largely  appearing  in  the  red  Celt,  which  the  dark  man  is  nearly 
devoid  of.  This  is  an  important  source  of  failure  and  disadvantage 
to  him  in  life,  and  accounts  for  many  of  his  weaknesses.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  it  we  also  find  another  disqualification  no  less 
prominent,  that  of  hesitation.      The  character  of  Langham,  ia 
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"  Robert  Elsmere,"  repre-icnts  the  dark  Highlander  with  remark- 
able correctness  in  this  direction.  These  and  the  proverbial  want 
of  unity,  which  characterised  the  Highlanders  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dark  type,  will  perhaps  liave  something  to  do  with 
the  rather  objectless  life  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  past  times. 

P.hysically  the  dark  type  are  smaller  in  person  than  the  fair, 
and  have  thinner  and  sharper  features.  This  sharpness,  however, 
is  not  given  to  the  face  by  the  nose.  That  organ  is  often  pretty- 
thick  and  long  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  observations  went,  not  tending 
prominently  or  characteristically  to  sinuosity.  The  head  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  long  or  coffin-shaped,  and  somewhat 
irregular  in  configuration.  The  forehead  recedes  a  good  deal,  and 
is  not  infrequently  a  little  rounded,  the  skull  is  not  prominent  at 
its  base,  and  the  back-head  shows  a  tendency  to  taper  towards 
the  medulla.  The  crown  is  gnierally  flattish,  and  the  parietals 
and  upper  occiput  bulge  out,  as  if  the  race  had  some  extraordinar}' 
occasion  to  develop  these  parts,  as  one  would  be  disposed  to  think, 
within  given  conditions  of  time  or  circumstances,  supposing  that 
external  surroundings  really  do  affect  the  configuration  of  the 
cranium.  Then,  again,  the  eyebrows  and  cheek-bones  are,  as  a 
rule,  prominent,  and  the  chin  decidedly  sharp.  The  characteristic 
sharpness  of  the  face  is,  indeed,  very  mucli  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
appearance  of  the  chin.  One  physical  difference  between  some 
men  and  others  struck  me  as  peculiar.  T  should  like  to  know 
what  have  scientists  to  say  about  it.  It  is  this  With  many  of 
this  dark  type,  I  found  the  knee-cap  (patella)  prominent,  as  it 
were,  rising  up  from  the  bones  of  the  knee  joint ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  always  found  it  somewhat  sunk  in  the  fair.  In  the 
one  case  the  knee  is  sharp  and  angular ;  in  the  other,  much  more 
rounded.  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion,  but  perhaps  it 
should  so  far  emphasise  the  proverbial  angularity  of  the  dark  race. 
Yet  another  point  of  difl^erence  between  these  and  the  fair.  They 
are,  I  think,  less  apetitious.  They  do  not  eat  so  much,  and  they 
prefer  light,  easily-digested  food  to  heavy  animalistic  diets.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  that  they  take  longer  to  grow  to  maturity, 
and  that  they  live,  and  retain  their  youth,  to  a  considerable  a^e. 
They  seem  to  possess  a  recuperative  energy  which  renews  their 
systems  long  aft^r  they  might  be  called  old.  This  energy,  ho\*- 
ever,  is  remarkably  dependent  upon  their  spirit.  They  are  equally 
susceptible  to  encouragement  and  discouragement. 

While  calling  this  type  small  in  person,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  fair  race  have  all  the  strong  men.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  a  really  big,  dark  man  is  the  strongest  man 
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to  be  found.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  few  men  together,  among 
whom  were  three  of  these  dark  giants  Their  countenances  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  Cumbrian  type  of  Britons.  They  spoke  Gaelic 
fluently,  and  were  Highlanders  by  birth  and  bringing  up.  Their 
features  were  not  by  any  means  like  those  of  the  fair,  Gaelic- 
speaking  Highlander.  They  had  a  more  antiquated  appearance, 
and  suggested  descent  from  an  earlier  race.  I  believe  I  would  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  most  of  our  heavy-event  athletes  are 
darker  than  fair,  and  such  names  in  past  history  as  Donald  Dubh 
Balloch,  Evan  Dubh  Lochiall,  Tailleir  Dubh  na  Tuaithe,  etc.,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  element  in  Highland  ethnology — the 
fair,  or  red  type  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  I  want  to  show  the 
ethnic  identity  of  thi  j  race,  whether  denominated  red  (xanthous), 
or  fair  (yellow),  with  that  historically  known  as  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic.  Of  course,  we  shall  find  great  differences  between  the 
man  called  the  red  Celt  and  the  one  known  as  the  present-day 
German  ;  but  I  should  humbly  risk  the  opinion  that  these  differ- 
ences are  not  fundamental,  and  could  be  accounted  for  as  results, 
of  divergent  paths  in  their  respective  historical  developments. 

But  I  must  here  digress  a  little  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
significance  that  we  should  attach  to  the  colours  "  red"  and  "fair" 
historically.  I  need  not  state,  I  am  sure,  that  in  fact  there  is  na 
reason  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  two.  This  colour — 
fair,  red,  yellow,  lightish,  other  than  browu  or  dark — is  spoken 
of  a  great  deal  in  the  early  histories  of  our  country.  In  Ireland 
the  great  giants  were  golden-haired  and  blue-eyed.  On  this  point, 
Mackenzie,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "  Beauties  of  Celtic  Poetry," 
page  9,  says — "  To  whatever  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  general 
mixture  of  dark-complexioned  individuals  among  the  Gaels,  induc- 
ing the  assertion  so  often  repeated  that  they  display  the  genuine 
Celtic  hue,  nothing  is  more  particularly  noticed  than  the  fairnesa 
of  skin,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  yellow  hair  of  all  branches  of  the 
race.  So  anxious  were  the  Gaels  to  improve  the  glowing  bright- 
ness of  their  flowing  locks,  that,  in  the  desire  to  heighten  by 
frequent  washing  and  other  artificial  means  its  natural  colour^ 
they  hit  on  the  manufacture  of  soap  "  (quotinjr  from  Pliny,  28, 
12).  Continuing,  he  says  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Celts  must  have  been  very  peculiar  to  excite  the  notice  of  so  many 
ancient  writers  as  we  find  referring  to  it.  The  distinction  di-awn 
between  the  dark  and  fair  in  these  remarks  is  important  from  oiu* 
point  of  view.  I  think  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  identify 
this  "  red"  or  "  fair"  Celt  with  the  Geni:an  of  a  later  ^ay,     Thia 
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idea  is  not  by  any  means  new,  for  we  find  Tacitus,  when  expressing 
himself  as  uncertain  of  the  original  nationality  of  certain  ancient 
races,  unhesitatingly  remarking  that  the  "  Caledonians,  with  their 
red  hair  and  large  limbs,  pointed  clearly  to  a  German  origin"  (as 
quoted  by  Mr  Elton  in  his  "  Origins  of  English  History,"  page 
134).     The  reference  in  the   **  Albanic  Duan" — "  Ye  well-skilled 
host  of  yellow  hair" — would  also  apply  to  this  red  Celt,  as  well  iis 
the  numerous  references  to   "  fair-haired   heroes "  in   the   great 
Ossianic  Ballads.    So  much  has  been  made  of  this  in  some  quarters 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  position  of  aristocracy  assigned 
to  the  fair  in  Celtic  history,  while  the  darker  population  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  mo^it  respects  subject  to  them.     But  we 
should  not  be  coo  ready  to  grant  belief  to  this  idea,  at  least  with- 
x)Ut  some  investigation.     Deirdre's  description  of  the  man  whom 
she  wished  to  marry,  as  given  to  us  in  the  beautiful  poem  called 
after  her  name,  w^ould  lead  us  to  understand  that  the  dark  colour 
was  then,  as  now,  to  be  met  with    in  the  higher  circles.     Her 
choice  was  to  be  a  man  with  cheeks  red  as  blood,  with  skin  white 
as  snow,  and  with  hair  dark  as  the  wings  of  the  raven ;  and  when 
she  saw  the  so)i  of  Uisne,  he  presented  to  her  all  these  charms  in 
combination,    and    she    married    him.     Of    course,    it   must   be 
admitted  that  the  w^hiteness  of  skin  in  this  case  makes  the  racial 
identity  of  this  man  somewhat  questionable,  but  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  the  dark  colour  and  heroism — the  heroism  of  the 
ancient  ballads  and  chronicles — are  found  side  by  side.     My  own 
opinion  is  that  little,  if  any,  significance  should  be  attached  to  the 
frequent  mentions  of  "dark"  and  "  fair"  in  legendary  and  tradi- 
tional records ;  for  it  must  be  clear  that  the  bards  are  to  blame 
for  making  much  use  of  stereotyped   phrases  in  poetry,  without 
observing  particularly  whether  they  were  applicable  in  individual 
cases  or  not.     But,  leaving  all  this  aside  as  matter  of  secondary 
moment,  there  is  no  duubt  that  in  modern  times,  even  in  the- 
Highlands,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  fair-coloured  race 
have  got,  if  anythiug,   the  better  of  the  situation.     They  under- 
fetiind  much  more  what  it  is  to  catch  the  things  which  life  is  made 
up  of  than  their  darker  neighbours.    Mechanical  civilisation  is  the 
hereditary  legacy  of  the  fair  race  all  the  world  over.     Put  a  fair 
man  into  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  first  thing  he  begins  to 
do  is  to  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  that  spot.    Work  is  what  he 
feels  at  home  in,  and  he  loves  speculation.     He  does  not  dream ; 
he  acts.     There  is  a  strong  element  of  this  spirit  in  the  High- 
lands.    Indeed,  it  was  on  the  pronounced  and  persistent  nature  of 
the  existence  of  this  spirit  among  such  as  cannot  be  anything  else 
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racially  than  the  descendants  of  the  "red"  Celt,  that  the  writer's 
advocacy  of  the  original  identity  of  this  race  with  the  Germanic 
is  principally  founded.  For  I  have  ever  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  elements  of  character  most  natural  to  any  race  express 
themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence  more  clearly  and  mor*^ 
truthfully  than  in  any  of  the  other  numerous  forms  of  racial 
development ;  and,  though  surroundings  and  mediums  alter,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  self-preserving  functions  in  human 
nature  remain  the  same,  and  betray  themselves  for  ever.  The 
Oermanic  type  of  man  has  made  living  an  art ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  everywhere  represeuting  pro^essive  civilisation. 
From  several  causes  this  civilising  spirit  did  not  get  room  to 
express  itself  in  the  Highlands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  grasping, 
hard-working  persistence  with  which  we  find  some  Highlanders 
pushing  themselves  on  in  the  world  suggests  the  closest  similarity 
to  that  of  the  aggressive  Teuton  But  there  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  and  that  is  that  the  latter  is  generally  more 
open-minded  in  his  dealings  ;  not  that  the  Highlander  is  unfairly 
close,  but  he  is  unscrupulously  self-provident  and  not  particularly 
considerate  as  to  the  rights  of  individuality.  He  lives  in  the 
world,  and  very  much  for  the  world.  Yet  he  is  intensely  religious, 
without  allowing  religion  to  interfere  with  him  in  his  speculations  ; 
but  here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  struggles  of  this  type  of 
man  for  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion,  and  his  great  interest  in 
personal  liberty  generally,  have  been  noted  in  almost  all  histories 
of  him.     This  is  characteristic  of  his  head  form. 

As  we  should  expect,  this  man  is  a  most  elastic  person,  which 
enables  him  to  get  into  favour  with  his  betters  and  the  world 
where  a  less  available  individual  would  fail.  All  things  with  him 
are  means  towards  the  one  end  of  making  himself  powerful  against 
his  fellow-creature.  Home  and  settled  communities,  with  all  their 
complications  and  wheels  within  wheels  arise  from  this  type  of 
man ;  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  Socialism  would 
not  on  any  condition  be  acceptable  to  him.  The  individualism  of 
Liberalism  is  his  political  creed ;  but  self-aggrandisement,  as 
already  hinted  at,  frequentl}'  overbalances  this,  and  makes  him" 
anything  but  liberal  where  he  has  the  power  to  domineer, 
Leiaming  and  intelligence  are  in  his  hands  merely  means  whereby 
to  obtain  other  ends,  and  have  little  or  no  attraction  for  him  as 
sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  He  has  some  senti- 
ment and  idealism  in  him  ;  but  he  is  not  led  by  either  to  do  or 
think  anything.  He  keeps  them  subject  to  his  will  power,  and 
does  not  allow  them  to  enter  into  his  cvery-day  movements.     He 
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is  not  given  to  art.  In  all  times  he  has  been  fond  of  show. 
*'  Personal  decoration  among  the  early  Britons  consisted  of  a  dress^ 
we  are  told,  which  waa  woven  <rf  many  colours,  and  which  made  a 
gaudy  show.  The  Celts  apparently  had  learned  the  art  of  using 
alternate  colours  for  warp  and  woof,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  pattern 
of  stripes  and  squares.  They  were  fond  of  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment." (Mr  Elton's  "  Origins  of  English  History.")  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  very  incipient  stage  of  civilisation.  We  find 
this  type  of  Highlander  also  superstitious  and  strong-headed,  but 
very  faithful.  In  this  direction,  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  hero- 
worship  till  lately,  and  little  encouragement  would  still  develop 
this  weakness  in  him.  The  relation  of  chieftains  to  clans  in  tho 
history  of  past  times  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Physically 
this  man  is  big  and  strong.  He  is  geberally  fair-skinned,  in  many 
instances  showing  a  good  deal  of  colour ;  and  in  others  is  freckled. 
His  hair  is  mostly  fair,  bright-yellow,  or  red  ;  his  eyes  are,  as  a 
rule,  grayish  or  bluish,  in  fact  range  between  all  colours  but  brown- 
black  or  black.  He  eats  well,  and  is  rather  fond  of  animal  food. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  I  am  aware,  that  he  is  not  so  prone  to> 
illness  as  the  dark.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  experience 
of  medical  men  on  this  point.  I  have  heard  it  often  remarked 
that  the  dark  were,  if  anything,  more  subject  to  chest  ailments 
than  the  fair ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  were  more 
susceptible  to  infectious  diseases,  such  as  fevers.  Perhaps  the 
line  might  be  drawn  thus :  troubles  arising  from  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  heat  would  more  afiect  the  fair ;  whereas  those  arising 
from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  cold  would  tell  more  on  the  dark. 
These,  so  far,  are  the  two  opposing  elements  to  be  found  among 
us  in  general.  But,  in  reality,  the  two  peoples  are  so  inextricably 
mixed  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  a  case  to  say  what  particular 
race  a  subject  may  belong  to ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  in  this, 
connection  to  give  a  quotation  from  MTirbis — an  old  bard  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — made  use  of  by  Mr 
Elton  in  his  great  work  (pages  152-153).  His  words  are : — 
"  Everyone  who  is  fair,  revengeful,  and  big,  and  every  plunderer^ 
and  every  musical  person  and  professor  of  music,  and  all  who  are 
adepts  in  Druidism  and  magic  :  these  are  the  sons  of  the  Tuatha- 
D^-Dannan  in  Eirinn"  (the  fairer  population) ;  but  **  Every  one 
who  is  black-haired,  and  a  tattler,  guileful,  tale-telling,  noisy  and 
contemptible,  every  wretched,  mean,  strolling,  unsteady,  harsh 
and  inhospitable  person,  every  slave,  and  every  mean  thief,  these 
are  the  sons  of  the  Fir-Bolg,  of  Fir-Gailuin,  and  of  the  Fii- 
Domhnan  in  Eirinn "  (the  darker  population).     This  estimate  of 
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the  respective  peoples — the  fair  and  dark — though  contaiuing 
much  truth,  is  strangely  mixed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  correct  of 
either.  But  the  races  are  themselves  mixed,  over  and  over  again, 
and  at  any  time  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  tf>  give  delineations  that 
would  cover  all  cases.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  for  years 
a  ground  for  divergent  bloods  and  customs  and  manners  operating 
upon  each  other ;  and  thus,  racial  characteristics,  at  one  time 
strange  to  a  particular  race,  became  through  imitation  or  com- 
pulsory assimilation,  practically  so  natural  to  them  as  their  own. 

In  Inverness  we  have  this  mixture  as  well  represented  as  we 
should  expect  from  a  town  of  its  history  and  position.  All  centres,  of 
course,  contain  a  mixed  population.  As  a  small  port-town,  Inverness 
has  several  racial  elements  in  it  decidedly  foreign  to  itself,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  maintains  its  Highland  connections  fairly  well.  The 
inhabitants  might  be  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  old 
and  the  new.  The  former  would  embrace  the  race  element  in  the 
town  belonging  to  it  as  a  purely  Highland  settlement,  and  the 
latter,  the  additions  made  to  these  from  time  to  time  through  the 
introduction  of  civilisation  on  a  greater  scale.  Railway  and 
steamboat  communication  with  the  West  and  South  has  very  much 
affected  the  town  by  bringing  into  it  many  peoples  strange  to  it. 
But  this  is  again  more  than  counterbalanced,  perhaps,  by  the 
influx  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Yet,  in  sentiment,  the  town  is  practically  becoming  non-Highland 
in  several  respects.  This  transition  process  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time,  but  has  been  accelerated  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  all  round.  £thnoIogically  the  effect  is  not  so  visible.  Dr 
Beddoes  found  the  non-Highland  element  comparatively  small  in  it 
("  Races  of  Britain,"  page  242) ;  but  if  we  take  the  town  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ideals,  we  find  it  almost  entirely  non-Highland — 
in  fact,  fast  becoming  a  small  London.  As  a  Highland  town,  Inver- 
ness is  not  what  it  should  be.  For  instance,  the  games  peculiar 
to  the  Highlands,  as  a  small  nationality,  are  out  of  place  and 
discarded  among  us.  The  music  of  the  bagpipes,  an  instrument 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  attractions  for  every  Highlander,  is  in 
Inverness  put  on  a  level  with  caterwauling ;  and  the  unfortunate 
man  who  plays  it  is  seriously  suspected  of  incipient  insanity,  except 
by  some  from  the  country  who  come  to  make  their  homes  with  us. 
Many  customs  dear  to  the  Highlanders  are  scouted  as  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  the  language  in  which  the  Highlanders  spoke  and 
wrote  their  history,  in  which  they  "  moved  and  had  their  being," 
is  thought  little  of.  I  mention  this  not  in  any  deprecatory  spirit, 
but  to  show  how  clearly  the  town  is  becoming  non-Highland  in 
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spirit.  Its  peculiarly  shifting  political  faith  is  good  proof  that  it 
is  still  undergoing  changes. 

The  features  with  which  we  meet  from  day  to  day  are 
interesting.  In  the  parts  facing  the  sea  we  have  the  South  and 
Norse  elements  comparatively  strong,  betraying  their  origin  by 
the  colour  of  their  skin  and  hair.  Along  the  streets  which  form 
the  old  country  concections  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Celtic 
element  always  purer,  and  abounding  in  excellent  specimens  of 
both  the  dark  and  fair  races. 

The  town  also  offers  exceptional  facilities  to  a  resident  for 
observing  the  ethnology  of  the  districts  around.  Every  day 
brings  us  visitors  from  the  country,  and  periodical  occasions  pro- 
vide us  with  much  material  for  speculation.  These  reveal  the 
peculiarity,  that  certain  types  prevail  on  certain  occajsions.  For 
instance,  the  Communion  brings  to  us  a  number  of  rather  square, 
old  looking  heads,  apparently  long,  but  scarcely  so  in  the  cerebral 
parts.  I  have  observed  many  heads  at  large  Communion  gather- 
ings which  seemed  each  to  belong  to  more  than  one  race.  But 
this,  I  understand,  is  not  uncommon.  I  have  found  the  nose  in 
these  cases  pretty  straight,  and  the  face  upon  the  whole,  good, 
and  denoting  very  high  moral  parts,  great  fixity  of  principle,  and 
an  eternity  of  resignation.  Our  feeing  markets,  however,  give  us 
another  cast.  Irregular  faces  and  rather  coarser  features  prevail 
here,  with  lips  inclined  to  thickness,  cheek-bones  high,  and  noses 
of  every  description.  The  foreheads  are  not  always  easily  seeii, 
but  I  should  take  them  to  be  on  the  receding  side.  The  eyes  of 
many  of  the  women  are  dark,  and  of  many  of  the  men  greyish  or 
hazel.  The  hair,  at  a  glance,  should  be  considered  as  more  fair 
than  dark.  The  same  features  appear  again  among  us  largely  at 
the  disbanding  of  the  Inverness-shire  Militia.  The  faces  in  this 
case,  are  irregular,  and  denote  passion ;  but  the  eyes  betray 
much  kindness  of  heart,  though  also  a  susceptibility  to  change, 
if  passions  were  agitated.  Among  these  we  find  some  good  speci- 
mens of  what  "  the  men  of  the  naked  knee  "  were  in  past  times. 
The  Wool  Market  and  the  Northern  Meeting  are  patronised  by  a 
strong  mixture.  Making  a  good  allowance  for  the  uuusually  high 
Southern  element  then  among  us,  we  have,  after  all,  a  predomin- 
ance of  Highland  features  on  these  occasions.  Of  course  the 
attendance  at  these  gatherings  may  be  taken  as  made  up  of  the 
better  to  do  and  the  younger  blood,  and  no  one  can  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  greater  regularity  of  countenances  to  be  observed. 
A  most  peculiar  case  attracted  my  attention  last  year  in  the 
Meeting  Park,  where  I  observed  a  pretty  young  girl  having  one 
eye  Iberian  black  and  the  other  Saxonic  blue.     That  was  the 
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second  time  I  noticed  the  same  thing — the  first  time  in  the  case 
of  a  grown-up  man,  who  was,  as  much  as  one  could  be,  to  look  at, 
ar  cross  between  the  dark  and  fair  types.  Such  cases  as  these  are 
rare,  hut  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  few  members  of  a  family 
belonging  to  the  dark  race,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  repre- 
senting the  fair,  or  vice  versa. 

Their  lives  among  us  what  we  might  in  a  manner  call  a 
separate  tribe — I  mean  the  Gipsies — and  it  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  curiosity  with  me  how  to  classify  them  in  their  relation 
to  our  general  population.  Tlieir  peculiar  habits  must  be  more 
than  mere  accident.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  life  and  customs  of  a  possible  race,  existing  in  quite 
different  circumstances,  and  subject  to  a  quite  different  civilisa- 
tion. I  am  led  to  understand  that  they  are  inclined  to  sneer  at 
settled  living,  and  look  upon  the  ''husbandman"  as  infinitely 
beneath  them  in  dignity.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Bedouin  of 
the  desert  entertains  the  very  same  feelings  towards  his  settled- 
down  neighbours.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  sang  froid  with 
which  the  Gipsies  beg  and  accept  charity  from  their  betters  has 
something  hereditarily  interesting  attached  to  it.  The  Gipsies  are 
as  a  rule  very  dark ;  but  in  Scotland,  particularly,  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  red  colour  among  them.  The  women  in  several 
respects  suggest  a  great  resemblance  to  some  of  what  we  call  the 
Spanish  element,  which  we  find  here  and  there  scattered  over  the 
country.  But  there  is  a  strong  red  type  of  woman  among  them, 
having  bones  of  great  size  and  strength.  There  is,  however,  a 
nomadic  element  about  them,  which  point  to  very  early  stages  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  I»  our  country  they  partake  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  unsettled  humanity  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them  and  the 
moving  population  of  the  low  parts  of  great  cities — a  difterence, 
indeed,  that  suggests  development  from  a  now  lost  organisation. 

I  have  seen  a  few  interesting  faces  among  them,  though  my 
opportunities  of  observing  were  but  few.  Not  long  ago  I 
saw  one  of  them  begging  for  help  whose  countenance  struck 
me  as  rather  uncommon.  This  person  was  a  woman,  whose 
face  was  particularly  small,  but  whose  features  were  most 
delicately  and  reguUurly  set.  She  was  dark  in  complexion  and 
hair,  her  nose  was  beautifully  straight,  and  her  lips  much  closer 
than  is  often  seen  among  this  type  of  people.  The  cheek-bones 
were  extremely  small,  and  the  chin  finely  tapered,  with  a  vacant 
expression  on  the  countenance  which  denoted  meditation  and 
melancholic  feeling.  I  saw  a  man  recently  who  had  a  rather 
foreign    face.      His    lips     were    remarkably    thick,    his    cheek- 
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bones  high,  and  his  eyes  had  a  kind  of  reddish  tinge  about 
them ;  altogether  the  general  expression  of  the  face  was 
nigritic«  He  was  a  rather  well-to-do  person.  This  nigritio 
element  is,  indeed,  more  coiumon  among  us  than  \&  generally 
supposed.  I  have  met  with  faces  which  betrayed  African^ 
Chinese,  and  Indian  connections.  Some  of  these  features 
have  no  doubt  come  to  us  through  the  marriage  of  people  of  this 
country  with  men  apd  women  belonging  to  those  nationalities ; 
but  this  may  not  account  for  all.  By-the-bye  another  facial 
rarity  is  to  be  seen  at  times  among  the  gipsies.  This  is  a  dark* 
complezioned  face  freckled. ^  Not  once  or  twice  have  I  noticed 
boys  going  about  with  our  tent-dwellers,  having  dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  freckled,  dark  skin ;  and  all  round  a  blackness  which  gave 
them  an  uninviting  appearance. 

The  Highland  face,  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  rather  irregular. 
But  I  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  features  in  general 
should  be  getting  more  regular  one  way  or  another.  At  present  there 
is  nearly  as  much  difference  between  an  ordinary  Highland  face  and 
that  of  an  Englishman,  say  one  hailing  from  Sussex,  as  between  the 
hills  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  the  South.  The  principal 
points  which  give  irregularity  to  the  Highland  face  at  present  are 
the  chin,  the  lips,  the  cheek-bones,  the  nose,  and  the  eyebrows. 
The  Highland  chin  is  yet,  as  a  rule,  prominent,  a  little  inclined  to 
the  prognathous.  The  lips  are  in  many  cases  thick,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, insufficient  to  cover  the  teeth,  leaving  the  latter  some- 
what exposed,  and  giving  the  mouth  an  ill-looking  largeness.  The 
cheek-bones  are  high  and  sharp,  the  nose  of  uncertain  shapes, 
while  the  eyebrows,  in  numerous  instances,  meet,  and  even  come 
down  on  to  the  nose,  especially  in  men.  The  head  is  very  much 
the  coffin-shaped  of  some  ethnologists  ;  but  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  dark  type  the  forehead  is  still  too  much  of  the  receding  kind, 
showing  what  phrenologists  term  the  perceptive  faculties  highly 
developed,  while  the  reflective  organs  appear  to  be  not  so  much 
so.  The  rounding  of  the  head  and  the  regularising  of  the  counten* 
ance  should,  I  think,  be  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  advancing 
civilisation. 

Remarks. — (1).  This  paper  must  not  be  taken  as  covering 
individual  cases.  (2).  The  observations  embrace  a  great  number 
of  cases,  and  aim  at  a  generalisation,  calculating  from  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  such  as  locality,  history,  character, 
heredity  (where  ascertainable),  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  dbc,  kc, 
(3).  Differences  are  reconciled  with  a  leaning  to  psychological 
preference. 
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18th  FEBRUARTy  1892. 

The  paper  for  this  evening  was  contributed  by  Mr  Hector 
Maclean,  Islay,  on  the  **  MacdonelU  of  Antrim.^^  Mr  Maclean's 
paper  was  as  follows : — 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MACDONNELLS  OF  ANTRIM. 

Two  great  families  of  the  name  of  Byset  flourished  in  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  They  had  come  over  at 
first  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  whence  they  came, 
at  a  later  period,  to  Scotland.  One  of  these  great  families  was 
situated  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
The  northern  branch  failed  in  the  male  line  with  Sir  John  de 
Byset,  who  left  three  daughters.  Mary,  the  eldest,  inherited 
Lovat,  in  the  Aird,  and  from  her  the  Frasera  of  Lovat  are 
descended ;  the  second  daughter,  Cecilia,  inherited  Altyre,  in 
Moray,  and  married  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fenton  ;  Sir  Andrew 
de  Bosco  became  the  husband  of  the  third  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
She  had  for  her  marriage  portion,  along  with  other  lands,  the 
estate  of  Redcastle,  in  the  Black  Isle,  and  Kilravock,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nairn. 

The  Bysets  had  become  rivals  of  the  De  Galloways,  Earls  of 
Athol ;  and  it  happened  in  the  year  124i!  that  Patrick,  the  young 
and  popular  Earl  of  Athol,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Rowland,  son  of 
Fergus  de  Galloway,  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom  at  Haddington. 
The  house  was  set  on  fire,  so  that  it  might  be  thought  that  his 
death  might  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  The  Bysets  were 
known  to  cherish  inimical  sentiments  towards  the  deceased  earl ; 
and  they  were  consequently  suspected  of  having  been  instrumental 
in  causing  him  to  be  murder^.  Albeit,  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce many  witnesses  in  support  of  their  innocence,  including  the 
queen,  who  maintained  on  oath  that  they  were  guiltless,  and  gave 
evidence  to  that  effect.  They  were,  notwithstanding,  condemned 
to  banishment  from  Scotland.  John  and  Walter  Byset  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a  vow  on  oath  to  join  the  crusade,  and  never  to 
return  from  the  Holy  Land.  There  they  were  to  stay  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  ;  and  they  had  to  promise  on  solemn  oath 
to  pray  fervently  and  often  at  certain  shrines  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  earl.  To  provide  a  respectable  retinue  to  follow  out 
their  journey  they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  extensive  lands, 
as  well  as  of  their  immense  amount  of  stock  and  chattel  property. 
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Nevertheless,  they  felt  themselves  outraged  and  unjustly  used 
in  being  punished  at  all,  and  their  haughty  spirit  was  especially 
galled  by  such  humiliating  terms  being  imposed  upon  them.  So^ 
instead  of  going  submissively  to  the  East,  they  did  what  suited 
their  proud  nature  much  better— cursed  Scotland,  took  their 
journey  westwards,  and  sought  a  home  in  Ireland.  They  had 
with  them  as  much  means  as  was  enough  to  establish  themselvea 
in  their  previous  position  as  territorial  lords,  by  buying  extensive 
lands  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  from  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of 
Ulster.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  leading 
family  of  the  Bysets  held  the  seven  lordships  of  the  Antrim  Glens^ 
and  later,  by  another  century,  the  sole  heir  to  this  large  property 
was  Margery  Byset.  She  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first 
settler  John,  and  daughter  of  Afac  Eoin  fionn  Buet  (fair-haired 
Son  John  Byset),  who  was  killed  by  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Savage  near  Carrickfergus.  Here  is  the  record  of  this  affair  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  : — 

"  A  great  army  was  led  by  Niall  O'Neill,  with  his  sons  and  the 
chieftains  of  Kinel  Owen,  into  Trian-Chongail  against  the  English, 
and  they  burned  and  totally  plundered  many  of  the  towns.  The 
English  of  the  territory  assembled  to  oppose  them.  Hugh  O'Neill 
and  Raibilin  Savadge  met  each  in  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  they 
made  two  powerful  thrusts  of  their  spears  into  each  other's  bodies. 
Raibilin  returned  severely  wounded  to  his  house,  where  Mac  Eoin 
Bisset  killed  him  ;  and  Hugh  O'Neill  died  the  third  day  after- 
wards of  the  effect  of  his  wound  ;  and  Mac  Eoin  Bisset,  he  was 
killed  by  Raibilin's  people  the  third  day  after  the  killing  of 
Raibilin  himself." 

Sabia,  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  was  a  descendant  of  Neill  of 
the  nine  hostages  (Niall  Naoigheallach)^  so  called  from  the  nine 
hostages  he  was  said  to  have  taken — five  from  the  five  provinces 
into  which  Ireland  was  then  divided,  and  four  from  Alba  or 
Scotland. 

Maria  or  Margery  Byset,  the  heiress  to  the  seven  lordships  of 
the  Antrim  Glens,  the  descendant  of  Regal  Irish  families  and  of  a 
Greek  family,  who  were  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
sure  to  have  suitors  and  admirers,  and  among  these  suitors  the 
successful  one  was  Eoin  Mor  a  Hile  (Tall  John  from  Islay),  equally 
illustrious  in  descent.  John  More  Macdonnell  and  Margery  or 
Maria  Byset  were  married  about  the  year  1 399,  by  which  the  lord- 
ships of  the  Antrim  Glens  passed  to  the  Macdonnells  of  Islay» 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Owen  Mac  Bisset  and  of  Sabbia,  daughter 
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of  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  wife  to  Owen  Mac  Bisset,  a  lady  who  is  said 
to  have  surpassed  all  the  ladies  of  the  Clanna  Neill  in  all  good 
parts  requisite  for  the  character  of  a  noble  matron. 

John  More  was  the  second  son  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
whose  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  II.,  King  of 
Scotland.  His  eldest  brother  was  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who 
fought  the  battle  of  Harlaw  against  the  royal  forces  of  Scotland, 
subsequent  to  which  he  was  called  Donald  of  Harlaw,  and  his 
youngest  brother  was  named  Alexander. 

John  More  Macdonnell  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  dwelt 
in  Kintyre,  where  the  family  hud  two  seats,  one  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Kilkerra  (Ceannrloch-ChilU'Chiaranjy  so  called  from  St 
Ciaran,  who  settled  there  in  the  year  536.  The  Macdonuells' 
Castle  stood  at  the  head  of  what  is  the  present  main  street  in 
Gampbelton.  The  site  is  known  as  Castle-hill,  whereon  the 
Presbyterians  have  erected  a  wofully  common-place  church 
excessively  unworthy  of  the  poetic  associations  of  the  situation. 
James  IV.,  when  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Isles,  rebuilt  the  Mac^onnells'  Castle,  and  named  it  his  **New  Castle 
of  Kilkerane  in  Kyntire."  In  1536  it  was  fortified  by  James  V., 
but  soon  thereafter  retaKen  by  the  Macdonnells.  Another  castle 
stood  near  the  Mull,  known  in  early  times  as  Dundouuell.  It  was 
situated  in  the  old  parish  of  Killean,  or  about  the  centre  of  the 
present  united  parishes  of  Saddell  and  Skipness.  Likely  it  was 
erected  by  Donnell,  son  of  Reginald,  and  grandson  of  Somerled. 
Here  the  charters  given  to  vass<als  by  Princes  of  the  Isles  are  said 
to  have  run  thus  : — "  I,  Macdonnell,  sitting  in  Dundonnell,  give 
you  a  light  to  your  farm  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and  every 
day  thereafter,  so  long  as  you  have  food  for  the  great  Macdonnell 
of  the  Isles.''  Another  of  these  grants,  conveying  lands  to  a  chief 
of  the  Mackays,  is  expressed  in  these  terms  : — "  I,  Donnell,  chief 
of  the  Macdonnells,  give  here,  in  my  castle,  to  Mackay  a  right  to 
Kilmabumag  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and  so  on  for  ever." 
The  fortress  of  Dunaverty  was  not  used  as  a  family  residence,  and 
at  the  time  of  John  More's  marriage  Glen  Sauddell  Castle  had 
become  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Argyll.  Forthwith,  sub- 
sequent to  the  marriage,  the  young  married  pair  paid  a  visit  to 
Isiay,  where  the  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  "  Donnell  of  Harlaw," 
then  resided.  John  More  Macdonnell  was  styled  Lord  of  Dunyvtg 
and  Glennis  ;  the  former  part  of  the  title  was  the  name  of  the 
family  mansion  in  Islay,  and  the  latter  the  name  of  the  Antrim 
estates  obtained  along  with  his  wife,  Margery  Byset.  He  was  so 
styled  in  the  year  1400,  which  was  shortly  after  his  marriage.    He 
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had  obtained  from  his  father  120  marklands  of  old  extent,  or 
about  3600  acres,  in  Kintyre,  and  also  60  marklands,  or  about 
1800  acres,  in  Islaj.  So  he  and  his  successors  besides  were  styled 
Lords  of  Islay  and  Kintyre^  a  title  whereby  they  were  better 
known  in  Scotland.  It  would  seem  that  John  More  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  portion  of  his  father's  possessions  which  had 
been  settled  on  him  ;  and  disputes  upon  this  point  arose  between 
himself  and  his  brother  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  These 
disputes  ended  in  a  civil  broil,  wherein  John  More  was  overthrown. 
So  he  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  make  as  quick  a  retreat 
as  was  possible  for  them  to  the  Glens  of  Antrim.  Here  is  an 
account  of  this  dispute  and  quarrel,  recorded  by  Hugh  Macdonald, 
the  chronicler  of  Sleat : — "  About  this  time  lived  the  subtle  and 
wicked  councillor,  the  Green  Abbot  Finnon,  by  whose  daughter 
John  More  had  a  natural  son  called  Ranald  Bane,  of  whom 
descended  the  house  of  Lairgy.  Maclean  fostered  Donald  Balloch, 
John  More's  eldest  legitimate  Ron,  by  the  Abbot's  advice,  who 
told  John  More  that  he  had  but  a  small  portion  of  his  father's 
estate,  and  that  he  should  seize  upon  all  that  was  beyond  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan  southward.  The  Abbot  being  a  subtle 
eloquent  man,  brought  over  to  his  side  the  chief  of  the  Macleans 
and  Macleod  of  Harris,  to  get  the  islands  for  themselves  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  who,  hearing  of  the  insolence  of  the  new  faction, 
raised  some  powerful  forces,  viz.,  the  men  of  Ross,  Macleod  of 
Lewis,  his  own  brother  Alister  Carrick,  Macintosh,  Mackenzie, 
the  chief  of  the  Camerons,  the  Islanders,  the  men  of  Urquhart  and 
Glenmoriston,  the  Glencoe  people,  and  Macneil  of  Barra.  Now 
John  and  his  party  could  not  withstand  the  forces  of  his  brother, 
so,  leaving  Kintyre,  he  went  to  Galloway.  Macdonald  followed 
them.  John  went  from  Galloway  to  Ireland,  and  remained  in  the 
Glens.  Donald  returned  to  Islay.  John  More  and  his  faction, 
seeing  that  both  they  themselves  and  their  interest  were  like  to 
be  lost,  unless  Macdonald  pardoned  himself  and  spared  the  rest 
for  his  sake,  thought  their  best  coarse  was  to  go  to  Islay,  where 
Macdonnell  resided  in  Kilcummin  (Kilchoman).  Upon  John 
More's  coming  into  his  brother's  presence,  and  prostrating  him- 
self to  the  ground,  his  brother  rose  and  took  him  up,  and  embraced 
him  kindly.  This  sedition  was  owing  to  Mac  Finnon  and  his  kins- 
man, the  Green  Abbot.  Mac  Finnon  being  foimd  guilty  and  con- 
victed, was  hanged,  and  the  Abbot  was  all  his  lifetime  confined  to 
Icolumkill,  his  life  being  spared  because  he  was  a  churchman, 
where  he  built  a  stately  tomb  to  himself,  which  is  still  to  be  seen/' 
— ColUcUmea  de  Rebus  Albanicisj  pp.  303,  304* 
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John  More's  brother,  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  died 
about  the  year  1425,  at  the  Gistle  of  Ardtomish,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  son,  Alexander,  succeeded 
him,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  not  attained 
his  majority.  His  kinsman,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  for  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  England,  was  now 
released,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  become  its 
king.  He  seems  to  have  been  jealous,  as  well  as  afraid,  of  the 
great  power  which  the  island  princes  had  attained  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  great  earldom  of  Ross,  which  came  to  them  by  Mary 
Leslie,  Countess  of  Ross,  the  wife  of  Donald  of  Harlaw,  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Certain  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  surrounded  James,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  wh3 
had  been  disap|X)inted  in  their  hopes  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Harlaw,  and  who,  consequently,  became  the  mortal  enemies  of 
Donald,  who,  after  that  battle,  secured  possession  of  the  earldom 
of  Ross,  and  also  of  Alexander,  his  son,  who  was  heir  to  it  in  his 
mother's  right.  It  was  determined  by  James  and  his  Council  that 
the  whole  of  Scotland  should  be  entirely  ruled  by  one  King,  and 
they  offered  to  take  John  More,  the  uncle  of  Alexander,  into  their 
counsels,  and  even  to  bestow  upon  him  the  lauds  which  they 
meditated  to  take  by  violence  from  his  nephew.  One  James 
Campbell  was  sent  by  the  King,  in  the  meantime,  to  ascertain  if 
John  More  of  Kintyre,  Macdonnell's  uncle,  would  consent  to  take 
his  nephew'f  lands ;  but  it  was  merely  a  stratagem  to  weaken  the 
Macdonnells,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  subdued.  A 
man  was  sent  by  James  Campbell  with  a  message  to  John  of 
Kintyre,  asking  him  to  meet  him  at  a  point  called  Arddhu,  with 
some  prudent  gentlemen,  and  that  he  had  matters  of  importance 
from  the  King  to  be  communicated  to  him.  John  arrived  at  the 
place  appointed  with  a  small  retinue,  but  James  Campbell  with  a 
large  train.  He  informed  Johu  More  of  the  King's  intentions  of 
granting  him  all  the  lands  that  his  nephew  possessed.  John 
replied  he  did  not  perceive  in  what  respect  his  nephew  wronged 
the  King,  who  was  as  deserving  of  his  rights  as  he  could  be  ;  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  those  lands,  or  serve  for  them,  till  his 
nephew  should  be  set  at  liberty,  who  was  himself  as  nearly  related 
to  the  King  as  he  was.  James  Campbell,  on  hearing  this  response, 
told  him  that  he  was  the  King's  prisoner.  John  made  all  the 
resistance  that  he  could,  but  was  overcome  by  numbers,  and  slain. 

James  I.  quickly  learned  that  he  had  erred  seriously  in  this 
manner  deceitfully  contriving  the  capture  or  destruction  of  John 
More.     The   murder  excited  a  profound  feeling  of  indignation 
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through  the  whole  country,  more  particularly  among  such  potent 
and  formidable  opponents  of  the  King's  policy  as  the  Douglases^ 
Lindsays,  and  Hamiltons.  James  felt  ashamed,  and  ultimately, 
terrified  by  the  results  of  his  own  dissimulation,  he  protested  that 
he  had  only  instructed  Campbell  to  capture  John  More,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  actually  gave  orders  to  have  Campbell  tried  for  the 
murder.  Campbell,  on  being  convicted,  earnestly  and  strongly 
maintained  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  King  for  what  he  had 
done.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  produce  any  written  order  from 
James,  and  ho  was  executed.  His  death  was  intended  as  evidence 
of  his  Royal  but  pusillanimous  master's  innocence  in  the  affair. 
It  was,  notwithstanding,  insufficient  to  assuage  the  fierce  feelinga 
of  revenge  which  were  aroused  by  the  base  and  treacherous  murder 
of  John  More  Macdonnell.  The  fire  had  been  kindled,  and  blood 
alone  could  extinguish  its  rapidly  spreading  flames.  This  thirst 
for  vengeance,  intensified  by  the  deceitful  captrre  of  the  youthful 
and  popular  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  pervaded  the  Highlands 
and  Isles.  To  meet  this  emergency,  James  bestowed  the  lands  of 
Lochaber,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Macdonalds,  on  his 
own  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  immediately  proceeded  to 
raise  an  army,  which  was  hastily  marshalled  under  the  Karl  of 
Huntly,  Allan  Lord  Caithness,  Fraser  of  Lovat,  Mackay  of  Strath- 
naveni,  and  the  Chieftain  of  the  Camerons,  who  prevailed  on 
several  branches  of  the  Macdonalds  to  join  them,  by  promising 
that  the  lands  which  they  held  under  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  should 
be  bestowed  upon  them  by  King  James. 

John  More's  eldest  son,  Donald  Balloch  (Gael,  ballach,  spotted 
or  speckled),  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Islesmen  and  of  a  small  force  collected  in  the 
glens  of  Antrim.  He  speedily  put  his  men  on  board  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  and  landed  them  on  the  shore  of  Lochaber,  within  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  of  the  foe.  The  young  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
was  at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  TantAllon  Castle,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  muster  in  the  Highlands,  under  his  cousin  Donald  Balloch, 
he  sent  a  message  from  the  prison  to  encourage  his  kinsmen  and 
subjects  to  face  his  foes  gsdlantly,  albeit  they  should  never  see 
him  again.  The  Highlanders  and  Islesmen,  fired  with  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  for  the  tyran- 
nical and  unjust  imprisonment  of  another,  were  eager  and  keen 
for  fight.  Young  Macdonnell,  on  rcconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  enemy  at  Inverlochy,  ordered  an  instantaneous  attack.  Hia 
men  rushed  forward,  with  unquenchable  thirst  for  vengeance,  at 
the  word  of  command.     The  Lowland  knights,  who  were  very 
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uuinerous  in  the  Royal  army,  placed  much  coufideuce  in  the 
superior  armour  and  discipline  of  their  men ;  but  these  advantages 
were  of  no  consequence  against  the  fierce  assault  of  their  Highland 
antagonists,  who  wielded  th»^ir  broadswords  and  Lochaber  axes 
with  all  the  terrific  energy  and  activity  of  northern  warfare.  One 
thousand  men  of  the  Royal  army  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  retreat 
from  the  field  of  Inverlochy.  Among  the  slain  were  Allan  Stewart, 
Lord  Caithness,  with  sixteen  of  his  personal  retinue,  and  many 
barons  and  knights  from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  After 
this  great  victory  the  Highland  host  dispersed,  and  returned  to 
their  native  hills  and  glena  They  lost  no  more  than  fifty  men  on 
the  field  of  Inverlochy. 

Donnell  Balloch,  as  well  as  several  other  leaders,  after  this 
splendid  victory,  in  vengeance  of  the  foul  murder  of  John  More, 
steered  their  galleys  over  the  Channel,  and  sought  rest  and 
security,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need,  in  the  woody  glena 
of  Antrim.  A  dtspatch  from  the  Scottish  king  to  O'Neill  soon 
followed  them,  wherein  King  James  requested  O'Neill  to  send 
back  to  him  Donald  Balloch,  alive  or  dead.  O'Neill,  who  had, 
prior  to  this  request,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
land of  mutual  aid  against  England,  sent  King  James  a  human 
head,  which  was  accepted  with  joy  as  that  of  Donnell  Balloch  by 
the  Scottish  Court,  then  at  Perth.  Nevertheless,  Donnell  was 
still  in  possession  of  his  own  head  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  orher  head  to  Scotland,  he  was  using  his  own  head 
in  paying  his  addresses  and  making  love  to  O'Neill's  daughter, 
whom  he  married  shortly  afterwards.  By  the  help  of  his  wife's 
powerful  connections — the  O'Neills — he  was  restored,  with  but 
little  delay,  to  his  estates  in  Islay  and  Kin  tyre. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  king  came  to 
Dunstafifnage  after  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  and  that  300  of 
Donald  Balloch's  followers  were  executed.  These  writers  are 
very  much  mistaken,  for  no  such  thing  ever  took  place.  None  of 
them  was  every  missed,  or  as  much  as  mourned  for,  either  in  the 
Isles  or  in  any  other  place.  Otherwise  they  had  their  choice, 
were  they  pursued,  either  to  betake  themselves  to  the  hills  or  to 
go  to  Ireland. 

Although  the  earlier  portion  of  Donald  Balloch's  life  was 
passed  in  tumult  and  warfare,  be  enjoyed  more  than  an  average 
share  of  peace  from  his  marriage  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
about  the  year  1480,  which  took  place  on  Elian  Nave,  on  Loch 
Gruinert,  Iday,  where  the  Macdonnells  had  a  residence. 
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His  son  Eoin  (John),  succeeded  him,  who  married  Sabina,  the 
daughter  of  another  Ulster  chieftain,  named  Felim  O'Neill.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  lived  long  after  his  marriage.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eoin,  or  John,  called  Cahanaghy  on  account 
of  being  fostered  iu  Northern  Ulster  with  the  0*Cahans.  Other 
Anglicised  forms  of  O^Cathain  are  Caine,  Cane,  Kane,  Keane, 
Keen.  John  Cahanagh  is  in  its  Gaelic  form  Eoin  Cathanachy  who 
was  a  warrior  worthy  of  his  race. 

Without  any  delay,  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  aged  Johi^ 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  1493,  James  IV.  set  off  speedily  to  the 
Western  Highlands,  to  receive  personally  the  submission  of  the 
potent  vassals  who  had  given  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  the 
island-kingdom,  but  were  then  ready  to  transfer  their  fealty  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  Among  these  was  John  Cahanagh.  James 
was  especially  anxious  to  conciliate  him,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  It  is  supposed  that  James  granted  to  this 
extensive  land  proprietor,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  charter 
of  all  his  lands,  reserving  the  fortress  of  Dunaverty,  to  be  occupied, 
when  necessary,  in  the  royal  service.  This  reservation  neverthe- 
less seems  to  have  entirely  expelled  the  weak  commencement  of 
loyalty  in  the  heart  of  the  island  potentate.  Dunaverty  was  a 
position  strongly  and  especially  associated  with  the  eventful 
history  of  his  family ;  and  he  felt  it  probably  of  greater  impor- 
tance that  it  was  the  place  of  all  others  through  which  his  Antrim 
large  estates  was  more  effectually  preserved.  The  king  waa  so 
keen  to  get  his  northern  troubles  thoroughly  settled  that  he 
returned  to  the  island  in  July,  the  ensuing  year,  1494.  He 
brought  \^ith  him  an  imposing  force,  and  he  bore  himself  in  every 
respect  towards  his  island  subjects  as  a  sovereign  who  was 
resolved  to  compel  submission.  Without  any  further  explanation 
or  ceremony  beyond  what  he  had  stated  the  preceding  year  to 
John  Cahanagh,  he  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Dunaverty, 
placed  in  it,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Tarbert.  a  large  garrison,  and 
supplied  these  castles  amply  with  artillery  and  skilful  gunners. 
Sir  John  Cahanagh  was,  by  these  proceedings  of  King  James, 
disagreeably  enlightened  regarding  his  intentions.  So  he  decided 
on  his  own  plan  of  action.  He  secretly  assembled  his  faithful 
followers,  watched  for  a  chance  to  expel  the  royal  garrison  from 
Dunaverty,  and  take  possession  of  Kintyre.  King  James  did  not 
anticipate  any  opposition  to  his  arrangements,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  sailing  away  with  his  personal  attendants  from  the  Mull,  when 
Sir  John  stormed  Dunaverty,  and  hanged  the  Governor,  from  the 
wall,  in  sight  of  the  king  and  his  departing  ships. 
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James  was  unable  to  avenge  this  insult  at  the  time,  yet  he 
contrived  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  sailed  southwards,  a  dreadful 
amount  of  retribution.  To  accomplish  his  vengeance  he  sum- 
moned the  Earl  of  Argyll  to  his  assistance.  Through  the  agency 
of  Argyll,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  John  Cahanagh  was  found  to  under- 
take the  foul  and  treacherous  seizure  of  the  latter,  with  as  many 
of  the  doomed  family  as  it  was  possible  to  capture.  This  kinsman 
was  John  Mac  Ian  Macdonald  of  Ardnamurchan,  who  had  a  feud 
with  John  Cahanagh  in  regard  to  the  lands  of  Sunart  contiguous  to 
Ardnamurchan.  Mac  Ian,  on  account  of  being  a  kinsman,  had 
better  opportunities  of  perfidiously  seizing  the  Clandonnell  chief 
than  other  more  openly  avowed  enemies.  Mao  Ian  went  to  Islay, 
where  he  visited  his  relations  at  Finlagan  Castle,  who  were  not 
aware  that  ho  visited  them  with  a  deceitful  purpose.  There  he 
seized  Sir  John  Cahanagh  and  two  of  his  sons,  and  brought  them 
to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  soon  subsequently  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  executed  on  the  Burrowmuir.  Their  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Anthony.  These  facts  are 
recorded  by  Hugh  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  also  by  the  Macvurich 
manuscript.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  a  charter  from  the  king 
to  John  Mac  Ian  of  Ardnamurchan,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1499» 
»nd  preserved  among  the  Argyll  papers,  rewarding  Mac  Ian  of 
Ardnamurchan  for  his  services  iu  seizing  Sir  John,  together  with 
his  sons,  and  several  of  his  accomplices.  This  grant  conveyed  to 
the  grantee  lands  in  various  districts  to  the  extent  of  200  marks 
of  old  extent,  or  about  GOOO  acres,  including  the  portions  dis- 
puted between  the  two  kinsmen  in  Sunart. 

To  ensure  the  extirpation  of  all  the  sons  of  John  Cahanagh, 
none  of  whom  were  left  alive,  except  Alexander,  who  concealed 
himself  in  the  Antrim  Glens,  Mac  Ian  was  ordered  to  go  after 
him  and  seize  him.  Mac  Ian  hearing  of  his  hiding  places,  went  to 
cut  down  the  woods  of  the  glens  in  order  to  destroy  Alexander, 
and  annihilate  the  whole  family.  At  last  Mac  Ian  and  Alexander 
met.  They  were  reconciled,  and  a  marriage  alliance  took  place. 
Alexander  married  Mac  lan's  daughter.  This  alliance  likely 
remained  a  secret  to  the  Scottish  King,  who  expressed  his 
disappointment  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Macdonnell 
leaders  could  not  have  been  then  attained.  But  baffled  in  this 
respect,  he  considered  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  have 
a  penal  enactment  immediately  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
prohibiting  Alexander  of  Islay  and  Kintyre  from  ever  setting  foot 
on  Scottish  soil,  or  owning  an  acre  of  land  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.     A  measure  for  this  purpose  was  actually  passed,  and 
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it  continued  in  force  during  the  lifetime  of  James  IV.,  who  was 
kUled  at  Flodden  in  1513. 

Notwithstanding,  in  the  interval  the  young  chief  of  the  Clan- 
donnell  had  become  distinguished  in  Ulster.  He  had  been 
followed  thither  by  great  numbers  of  his  own  broken  clan  and  by 
many  soldiers  from  several  smaller  clans  which  had  agreed,  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  was  surrendered  in  1476,  to  follow  the 
banner  of  the  Clan-Ian-vore.  With  the  aid  of  these  hardy  Bsd^ 
shanks,  as  they  were  termed,  who  are  largely  represented  at  the 
present  day  in  the  population  of  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Alexander 
Macdoimell  was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  the  family  inheritance  of 
the  Glens,  but  even  effectively  to  check  the  progress  of  the  English 
invader  throughout  Ulster.  James  V.  soon  found  it  to  be  the  best 
policy  to  reverse  the  vindictive  laws  of  his  father  towards  this 
exiled  Scottish  chief.  During  his  occasional  visits  to  his  native 
snore  many  highly  distinguished  marks  of  honour  were  bestowed 
upon  him.  When  we  find  the  last  mention  of  him  in  the  State 
Papers  he  is  returning  from  Scotland  at  the  head  of  8000  men 
provided  by  James  V.,  and  meant  to  counteract  the  warlike 
operations  so  energetically  carried  on  by  the  English  in  Ulster 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  force  was 
added  to  his  own,  and,  so  supplemented,  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  employed,  not  only  in  counteracting  the  English 
invaders  of  Ulster,  but  also  in  consolidating  the  Scottish  settle- 
ments on  the  coast. 

By  his  wife,  Catherine  Mac  Ian,  Alexander  Macdonnell  had  six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  all  leaders  among  the 
Scots  of  Ulster.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Hector  More  Mac- 
lean, Lord  of  Dowart,  in  Mull,  and  of  Morvem  or  Kenalban,  in 
Argyllshire.  This  couple  left  two  sons,  namely.  Hector  Oge,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  estates  of  Dowart,  and  Ian  or  John 
Dhu,  who  inherited  the  family  property  in  Morvem.  They  had 
isilso  seven  daughters,  six  of  whom  were  married  into  leading 
families  of  the  Isles.  Alexander's  second  daughter  was  married 
to  a  chieftain  of  the  Macleods,  and  the  third  became  the  wife  of 
a  kinsman  named  Gillaspick  Macdonnell  of  Locale,  in  the  County 
of  Down.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  year  1 545,  granted  lands 
to  James,  his  eldest  son,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers  Angus, 
CoUa,  Alexander,  Donnell  Gorme,  and  Sorley.  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots  and  her  husband,  Francis,  m  1558  renewed  the  grant  of 
1545,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers  Angus,  Coll,  Alexander,  and 
Sorley.  Six  brothers  are  here  distinctly  named  in  the  first  grant,  but 
only  five  in  the  third.     Sorley  Boy  (Somhairle  buidhe,  yellow-haired 
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Sorlej  or  Somerled)  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons.  Four  of  Alex- 
andei^s  sons  fell  in  the  battle-fields  in  Antrim.  James,  his  eldest 
son,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Islay  and  Kintyre,  succeeded  his 
fiither  as  the  Chief  of  the  Clandonnell  South.  He  was  the  Lord  of 
Dunyveg  and  the  Glens,  as  well  as  the  military  leader  of  Clan 
lan-Vore,  or  descendants  of  John  More.  A  short  time  after  his 
father's  restoration  to  Royal  favour  in  Scotland,  when  James  Mac- 
donnell  was  still  a  young  lad,  he  was  invited  to  the  Scottish  Courts 
and  there  put  under  the  caj^  of  William  Henderson,  Dean  of 
Holyrood,  who  had  been  dhosen  to  give  him  such  a  course  of 
education  as  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  same  period  were  believed 
to  require.  It  was  then,  obviously,  that  young  Macdonnell  was 
taught  to  write,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the 
sons  who  had  learned  that  useful  manual  art.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
Highland  nobility  or  gentry  aspired  then  to  a  knowledge  of  pen- 
manship, as  they  considered  it  as  an  attainment  suitable  for  monks 
and  for  secretaries  for  lords  and  chieftains.  It  was  probably 
during  his  residence  at  Court  that  he  met  the  Lady  Agnes 
Campbell,  a  daughter  of  Colin,  third  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  whom  he 
was  married. 

The  Macdonnells  conquered  the  Rout«,  the  furthest  north  part 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  they  added  to  their  other  posses- 
sion of  the  Antrim  Glens.  It  was  previously  possessed  by  a  native 
tribe  which  was  named  the  Macquillins.  At  the  death  of  his 
brother  Colla,  to  whom  the  Route  was  allotted  by  Sir  James,  he 
offered  it  then  in  succession  to  his  brothers  Angus  and  Alexander, 
both  of  whom  declined  to  accept  it.  His  youngest  brother,  how- 
ever, Sorley  Boy  (Somhairle  Buidhe)^  did  not  refuse  the  offer. 
His  ap|X)intment,  notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  been  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  former  owners,  the  Macquillins,  and  had  likely 
been  the  principal  cause  of  their  struggles,  shortly  thereafter,  to 
re-assert  their  claims  as  owners  of  the  Route.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  small  stream  Aura,  in  which  the  Mac- 
quillins were  hopelessly  overthrown.  The  night  before  the  battle, 
Sorley  Boy  ordered  rushes  to  be  strewn  on  a  dangerous  swamp 
which  lay  between  the  hostile  camps,  and  over  which  the  Mac- 
quillins imagined  their  foes  intended  to  charge  them  very  early. 
They  were  deceptively  led  to  believe  that  Sorley's  road  across  the 
swamp  had  been  made  completely  safe  for  a  charge  of  cavalry  ;  so 
they  determined  to  move  without  waiting  for  his  attack.  They 
rushed  at  the  swamp.  Their  horses  soon  sank  to  their  saddles 
among  the  thinly-strewn  rushes,  and  were  unable  to  move.  So 
their  riders  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  arrows  and  Lochaber  axes 
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of  the  Clandonnell.  It  subsequently  became  a  saying  in  the 
district  that  "  a  rush-bush  was  never  known  to  deceive  anyone  but 
a  Macquillin." 

At  this  time  quarrels  took  place  between  the  English  and  the 
O'Neills.  Shane  O'Neill  quarrelled  with  his  father,  Con,  and  with 
the  English,  and  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  whom,  for  the  time  being,  he  became  a  favourite.  The  Scots 
of  Antrim  wished  to  keep  neutral,  but  Shane  pronounced  them  to 
be  enemies  to  the  Queen,  and  invaded  their  territories.  He  com- 
menced operations  on  the  5th  of  September,  1560.  He  began 
re-building  a  castle  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bann,  and  sent  a 
detachment  over  the  river  to  occupy  the  monastery  on  the  western 
side,  which  was  held  by  his  men  against  the  Scots  during  a  siege  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  this  conflict  Sorley  Boy  had  been  wounded. 
O'Neill  actively  employed  himself  in  preparations  for  the  following 
spring.  His  plan  for  the  spring  campaign  was  admirably  arranged 
and  dexterously  put  into  execution.  Early  in  April,  1565,  all  his 
forces  were  armed,  and  ready  to  engage  in  fighting.  He  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Macdonnells  in  their  furthest-off  positions,  and 
while  it  might  be  impossible  to  call  Sir  James  Macdounell  to  their 
aid.  He  solemnly  celebrated  the  festival  of  Easter,  at  his  Castle 
of  Fedan,  near  the  Newre.  He  marched  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday 
as  far  as  Dromore,  and  thence,  the  next  day,  to  Monynimrock,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  EdendufTcarrick.  He  continued  there, 
assembling  his  most  efficient  troops,  until  the  succeeding  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  then  marched  quickly  northwards. '  The  Macdon- 
nells were  now  undoubtedly  fully  aware  of  his  purpose.  Their 
warning  fires  flamed  along  the  Antrim  headlands  during  that 
Sunday  evening ;  and  not  speedier  had  the  flr  it  flames  ascended 
from  the  hill  near  Torr  Point  than  faithful  Fir  Chinntire,  or  men 
of  Kiutyre,  seized  their  weapons  and  manned  their  galleys  with 
indomitable  valour.  Sir  James  Macdounell,  who  then  resided  at 
his  ancient  Castle  of  Saudcll,  without  the  slightest  delay  mustered 
the  whole  of  his  available  forces,  and  crossed  the  Channel  on 
May-Eve.  He  previously  made  arrangements  with  his  brother, 
Alexander  Oge,  to  go  after  him  speedily,  w^ith  whatever  reinforce- 
ments could  be  gathered.  Sir  James  arrived  in  Cushindun  Bay — 
then  named  Bun-Abhann-Duine^ — as  the  dawn  of  May  morning 
dissolved  the  mists  from  the  promontories  along  the  coast.  At 
the  time  of  his  disembarkation  his  own  castle  at  Red  Bay  was  in 
flames,  and  he  quickly  subsequently  discovered  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  rapidly  advancing  inside  and  round  the  castle 

'  The  first  syllable  of  Duine  is  short. 
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walls.  Sorley  Boy,  with  the  remnant  of  his  overthrown  force,  a 
few  hours  later  came  forward,  retreating  before  O'Neill.  The 
Kintyre  men  now  united  with  him.  The  retreat  was  continued 
northwards  to  Ballycastle,  where  there  was  hope  that  Alexander 
Oge  would  arrive  that  day  with  assistance.  This  hope  was 
disappointed.  So  Sir  James  and  Sorley  had  to  prepare  in  the 
best  manner  they  could  for  the  conflict  that  was  shortly  to  follow. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  May,  before  five  o'clock,  O'Neill 
moved  forward  and  attacked  them.  O'Neill  had  double  the 
number  of  men ;  the  Macdonnells  did  not  exceed  one  thousand. 
After  a  sanguinary  contest  the  Macdonnell  host  was  almost 
entirely  annihilated.  Its  ofificers  were  all  either  slain  or  taken 
prisoners.  Few  of  the  men  were  allowed  to  leave  the  field,  and 
yet  fewer  to  survive  the  retreat. 

Sir  James  Macdonnell  was  left  to  die  in  O'Neill's  dungeon, 
although  his  release  had  been  asked  from  Shane  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, earnestly  sought  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  demanded 
b^  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  in  the  name  of  the  great  lords  of  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Isles.  He  offered  a  vast  ramson  for 
himself,  and  the  Clandonnell  would  freely  give  his  weight  in  gold. 
Shane,  however,  had  now  secured  his  great  rival  in  Northern 
Ulster,  and  believed  that  Macdonnell's  destruction  was  the 
removal  of  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  visions  of  irresistible  supremacy.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
whether  his  distinguished  prisoner,  who  died  soon  after  his  capture, 
died  of  deliberate  neglect  or  of  violence.  The  Mjicdonnells,  never- 
theless, freely  and  frequently  charged  Shane  with  the  murder  of 
their  chief.  His  own  people  in  Aiitrim  and  the  Isles  grieved  for 
his  fate,  and  the  Four  Masters  tell  us — "  The  death  of  this  gentle 
man  was  generally  bewailed;  he  was  a  paragon  of  hospitality 
and  prowess,  a  festive  man  of  many  troops,  a  beautiful  and 
munificent  man.  His  peer  was  not  to  be  found  at  that  time 
among  the  Clandonnell  of  Ireland  or  Scotland;  and  his  own 
people  would  not  have  deemed  it  too  much  to  give  his  weight  in 
gold  for  his  ransom,  if  he  could  have  been  ransomed." 

Shane's  ambition,  which  nothing  else  could  satisfy  than  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster,  led  him  into  a  hopeless  quarrel  with  the 
English.  Alexander  Oge  Macdonnell,  the  fourth  brother,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  an  arrangement  with  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  had  arrived  at 
Oushindun,  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  O'Neill.  Shane 
O'NeiU,  notwithstanding  his  treachery  to  the  Macdonnells,  was 
induced  to  open  negotiations  with  them,  by  some  means,  through 
Sorley   Boy,   whom  he  had  retained  so  long  as  a  captive.     An 
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invitation  was  sent  by  Shane  to  Alexander  Oge,  desiring  that  he 
and  they  should  have  an  amicable  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  permanent  alliance  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
English.  The  invitation  was  joyfully  and  readily  accepted  by  the 
Macdonnells.  It  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  present  village  of  Cushindun,  above 
the  bay,  on  the  north-western  slope.  O'Neill  went  thither  at  the 
appointed  time.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Argyll,  his  secretary,  and  a  little  troop  of  fifty  horsemen.  A 
magnificent  banquet  had  been  prepared  to  inaugurate  the  re-union 
of  the  O'Neills  and  the  Macdonnells.  The  festivities  were  carried 
on  agreeably  for  two  days,  when  one  of  the  Macdonnells  charged 
O'Neill's  secretary  with  originating  or  spreading  a  report  of  a 
marriage  then  said  to  be  contemplated  between  O'Neill  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  James  Macdonnell.  This  report,  which  had  reached 
the  Government,  and  was  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  the  Irish 
Deputy  to  the  Council  in  England,  was  considered  by  the  Mac- 
donnells as  a  base  slander  on  the  lady  of  their  late  chief.  The 
secretary,  instead  of  using  mild  speech,  taunted  the  Macdonnells 
as  not  deserving  the  honour  which  they  appeared  so  desirous  to 
repudiate  ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  O'Neill  was  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Ulster,  so,  consequently,  he  maintained  that,  by  his 
ancient  pedigree,  as  well  as  by  his  high  position,  he  was,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  match  even  with  their  Queen,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. Shane  himself  approached  at  this  point  in  the  conversation, 
indiscreetly  took  up  his  secretary's  quarrel,  and,  no  doubt,  spoke 
his  mind  freely  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  Macdonnells  were 
exasperated  by  his  insulting  language,  and,  recollecting  his  former 
treachery  to  them,  drew  their  dirks,  hewed  him  to  pieces,  and 
threw  his  mutilated  remains  into  a  pit,  near  the  place  where  he 
was  slain.  So  the  disaster  on  the  field  of  Glentaisi  was  thus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  avenged,  and  Sorley  Boy  was  restored  to  freedom, 
after  a  painful  and  mortifying  captivity  of  more  than  two  years. 

Sorley  Boy  was  now  the  chief  leader  among  the  Macdonnells  of 
Antrim.  In  June,  1667,  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  Kintyre  ;  but 
he  did  not  go  till  he  had  assured  himself  that  the  Scottish  settlers 
in  Antrim  remained  on  their  lands.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
that  summer  in  the  Isles  and  among  the  hills  of  Argyllshire.  He 
was  successful  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Campbells  and 
the  Macdonalds.  So  he  collected  eight  hundred  chosen  men,  and 
returned  to  Ballycastle  on  the  27th  November,  1567.  His  return 
was  speedily  announced  to  the  English  Government  by  both  Piers 
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and  Malbie,  two  of  its  most  energetic  agents  in  the  North.  On 
his  return,  he  re-introdnced  himself  modestly  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Pale,  requesting  to  have  quiet  and  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  Glens,  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  which  were 
his  family  possessions,  and  also  of  the  lands  of  Monery  and 
Carey.  The  Goveniment  hesitated  and  delayed.  So  Sorley  found 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  he  was  not 
slow,  when  thus  obliged,  to  commence  a  quarrel.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1568,  the  £nglish  garrisons  along  the  coast,  except  that 
of  Dunluce,  had  disappeared,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by 
bands  of  stern  Islesmen  and  Highlanden?.  A  few  months  there- 
after Sorley  was  the  central  figure  of  a  number  of  Ulster  Lords, 
whom  he  had  attracted  around  him.  All  these  united  in  a  league 
against  the  Government.  Of  these,  the  two  most  conspicuous, 
after  Sorley  himself,  were  Brian  Felim  O'Neill,  the  chief  of  Upper 
or  Southern  Clannaboy,  aad  Turlough  Luinech  O'Neill,  cousin  of 
Shane,  who  now  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  hereditary  Prince  of  Ulster.  Not 
content  with  this  significant  movement,  Sorley  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  secured  an  alliance  with  Donnell  Gorme  Macdonnell, 
the  p)otent  Chief  of  Sleat.  With  his  aid  the  Chief  of  Antrim 
quickly  assembled  a  force  of  4000  men,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Antrim  coast  without  delay,  by  means  of  thirty-two  galleys  and 
several  boats.  The  English  oftered  no  opposition  to  the  landing 
of  this  formidable  host,  and  there  was  no  campaigning  in  Ulster 
during  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  Macdonnells,  therefore, 
were  allowed  to  till  their  lands,  and  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
re-entering  them  in  peace. 

This  was  truly  an  auspicious  interval  for  Scottish  Antrim 
colonists,  and  during  it  the  Ulster  League  was  extended  and 
strengthened  by  two  distinguished  marriage  alliances.  The  widow 
.  of  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  known  as  Lady  Kintyre,  daughter  to 
Colin,  third  Earl  of  Argyll,  became  the  wife  of  Surlough  Luinech 
O'Neill ;  and  her  daughter,  Inneen  Dubh  Macdonnell  was  married 
to  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Donegal.  The  lady  of  Kintvre  was  exceed- 
ingly influential  among  her  own  people,  the  Campbells,  and  soon 
after  her  husband's  death  she  became  an  object  of  great  interest 
with  such  Ulster  chiefs  as  then  happened  to  be  in  want  of  wives. 
Whether  she  possessed  great  personal  charms  is  not  recorded,  but 
she  coull  command  the  services  of  numerous  redshanks  ;  so  with 
Irish  chiefs  this  power  on  the  lady's  part  constituted  a  superior 
claim,   for  that  leader  who  could  bring  the  greatest  number  of 
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Scottish  soldiers  into  the  field  was  usually  very  sure  to  come  ofl  a 
victor.  The  Northern  League,  which  had  shown  symptoms  of 
decline,  was  revived  and  strengthened,  and  the  redshanks  became 
again  the  most  conspicuous  people  of  Ulster.  Sorley  Boy  fought 
for  many  years  with  the  English  in  defence  of  his  own  and  his 
people's  rights.  He  outwitted  and  circumvented  Essex  and  the 
other  English  rulers  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  diplomacy.  He 
regained  one  after  another  all  the  fortresses  in  Antrim  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  and  the  last  and  strongest  of  them,  Dunluce 
(Dunrlios,  strong  fort),  was  taken  by  him.  After  so  long  a  struggle, 
which  was  carried  out  with  consummate  valour  and  sagacity,  as 
he  now  understood  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  be 
favourable  to  him,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  made  his  submission  to 
her,  and  all  his  lands  were  granted  him.  His  submission  was 
made  on  the  11th  of  February,  1586.  So 'terminated  successfully 
Sorley's  long  and  stormy  disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  State. 
He  died  in  1590.  His  wife,  Mary  O'Neill,  daughter  of  Con,  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  died  in  1582.  Their  sons  were  Donnell,  Alexander, 
James,  Ilandal,  and  Angus.  Sorley  Boy  was  succeeded  by  his 
third  son  James,  who  died  at  Dunluce  on  Easter  Monday,  April  13, 
1601.  He  was  a  gay,  a  handsome,  and  a  very  hospitable  knight. 
He  was  a  frequent  guest  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of 
England  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  Macdonnells.  Kandal 
Macdonnell  succeeded  his  brother  James.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Sorley  Boy.  He  was  fostered  in  Arran,  and  was  hence  called 
Ectnall  Arannach,  Anglicised  Randal  An*anach.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Antrim  on  the  12th  December,  1820.  His  son  Randal 
succeeded  him  as  Earl,  and  the  title  of  Marquis  was  subsequently 
conferred  on  him.  On  his  death  his  youngest  brother,  Alexander, 
succeeded  him  as  third  Earl  of  Antrim ;  his  son,  Randal,  was 
fourth  Earl  of  Antrim ;  his  son,  Alexander,  followed  him  as  fifth 
Earl  of  Antrim  ;  and  his  son,  Randal  William,  was  created  second 
Marquis  of  Antrim.  He  died  in  1791,  and  left  no  male  issue. 
His  eldest  daughter  Anne  Katherine,  succeeded  him  as  Viscountess 
Dunluce  and  Countess  of  Antrim  in  her  own  right.  On  her  death 
the  Lady  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  succeeded  as  Countess  of  Antrim  in  her  own  right.  In 
1799  this  lady  married  Rear- Admiral  Lord  Mark  Robert  Kerr, 
third  son  of  the  fifth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  by  him  she  had  a 
numerous  family.  The  Countess  Charlotte  died  in  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  fifth  son,   Hugh  Seymour,  as  seventh  Earl  of 
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Antrim.  He  married  the  Lady  Laura  Cecilia  Parker,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  had  by  her  one  daughter,  Helen 
Laura,  who  married  Sir  Malcolm  Macgregor.  His  successor  was 
his  brother,  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Major  M*Cann  of  Castlewellan.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Randal  William.  This  is  a  long  line,  all  of  whom  were 
worthy,  generous,  and  illustrious. 


25th  FEBRUARY,  1891. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  date  Mr  John  Cameron, 
S.S.C.,  Edinburgh,  was-elected  a  member.  Thereafter  Mr  William 
Mackay,  solicitor,  read  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr  John  Mackay, 
C.E.,  J. P.,  Hereford,  on  Sutherland  Place  Names — Parishes  of  Parr 
and  Tongue.     Mr  Mackay's  paper  was  as  follows : — 

SUTHERLAND  PLACE  NAMES. 

PARISH   OF   FABR. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  parish  of  Sutherland,  comprising  an 
area  of  195,197  acres,  of  which  343  are  foreshore  and  6442  water; 
it  is  throughout  mountainous,  and  at  the  south-west  boundary 
culminates  at  Meall-nan-eoin,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Benchlibric,  in 
a  height  of  3154  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  rivers  Naver  and  Strathy,  gently  gliding  along  their 
courses,  fall  into  the  North  Sea,  and  divide  the  parish  into  three 
parts,  Strathuaver,  Armadale,  and  Strathy. 

Along  the  banks  of  these,  more  especially  the  Naver,  are 
luxuriant  meadow  and  arable  lands,  flanked  by  brown  hills  and 
fragraut  birch  woods.  The  hiU  pasture  on  the  high  grounds  in 
the  interior,  away  from  the  coast,  is  reckoned  to  be  the  best  in  the 
county. 

It  was  from  these  two  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  that  in 
1814-19,  the  inhabitants  were  ruthlessly  driven  to  the  sea  coast, 
and  congested  into  townships  on  the  bays  and  sterile  headlands, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described.  The  area  alloted  to  the  300 
families  displaced  did  not  exceed  8000  acres,  and  upon  this  small 
area  of  rough,  sterile,  rocky,  tempest -exposed  land,  they  have  ever 
since  subsisted.  The  average  arable  land  to  each  family  is  even 
now  only  about  2^  acres,  reclaimed  by  themselves  from  rocks, 
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moors,  and  mosses,  and  of  enclosed  land,  or  land  susceptible  of 
reclamation  and  cultivation,  there  is  none,  within  the  alloted  area» 
to  reclaim. 

While  the  natives  were  thus  huddled  together  and  congested 
in  the  small  townships  on  the  coast,  180,000  acres  were  devoted  to 
sheep  farms,  of  which  there  are  now  eight,  averaging  22,000  acres 
each,  inclusive  of  the  rich  meadow  lands  along  the  Strathy,  the 
Naver,  and  the  Mudale  rivers,  and  the  sides  of  Lochnaver.  In  the 
face  of  this,  the  native  population  of  upwards  of  1800  are  obliged 
to  find  subsistence  upon  i^  acres  per  head,  a  less  area  of  land 
than  the  sheep  farmers  allot  to  one  sh»^ep.  Can  the  irony  of 
events  go  further  ?  Is  a  man  said  to  be  created  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker  of  not  more  value  than  a  sheep  !  "  Ter^pora  mutantur 
nos  mutamur  in  illis." 

In  the  not  remotely  past,  this  parish  was  a  very  nursery  of 
soldiers.  Until  the  dire  evictions,  the  whole  population  was 
imbued  with  a  martial  spirit  of  no  common  order.  At  the  call  of 
its  two  best  native  chiefs,  two  or  three  companies,  each  100 
strong,  responded  to  the  "  call  to  arms "  for  limited  service  in 
Fencible  regiments,  besides  those  who  entered  the  regular  High- 
land regiments  of  the  line.  In  1760  254  gallant  young  men 
marched  out  of  Strathnaver  in  one  day. 

The  coast  line  of  this  parish  is  indented  by  bays  to  such  an 
extent  that  measured  along  this  line  it  is  2l|^  miles,  while 
measured  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  11  miles.  These  bays  are 
Farr,  Swordly,  Kirtomy,  Armadale,  and  Strathy,  all  of  them  well 
adapted  for  cod,  haddock,  ling  and  herring  fishing.  These  kinds 
of  fishes  swarm  along  the  coast,  but  for  want  of  any  kind  of  har- 
bours, landing-places,  or  protection  of  boats,  the  population, 
esteemed  able,  expert,  and  intrepid  seamen,  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  rich  harvest  the  sea  presents  to  them  all  the 
year  round. 

This  neglect,  inattention,  and  apathy  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  evicted  population,  evinced  by  the  e victors  and  their  succes- 
sors, in  not  providing  small  harbours  and  curing-places  for  the 
evicted  to  earn  a  decent  living  in  the  townships  situated  on  these 
bays,  and  into  which  they  were  forcibly  congested,  is  really  the 
most  surprising  in  the  astounding  deeds  committed  in  Sutherland. 

The  coast  also  projects  the  bold  and  sterile  headlands  of  the 
Creag-ruadh,  331  feet  high ;  Ard-Farr,  369  feet ;  Kirtomy,  467 
feet ;  Creag-gharbh,  462  feet,  and  Strathy  point,  267  feet.  These 
headlands  or  promontories  are  composed  of  bold,  perpendicular 
rocks,   against   which   the   North   Sea   beats   with    fearful    and 
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thunderous  violence,  and  are  excavated  into  caves  and  caverns  of 
varied  dimensions,  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  seals  and  sea 
birds.  Upon  such  headlands,  too,  were  the  evicted  of  Strathnaver 
thrust  and  located. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Naver,  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  many 
so-called  Pictish  towers  and  Picts^  houses,  so  situated  that  a  beacon 
fire  could  be  seen  from  the  one  by  the  other,  showing  that  even  in 
prehistoric  times  a  large  population  existed  in  the  beautiful 
Strath.  Scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  district  are 
numerous  hut  circles,  and  tumuli.  Half  way  up  the  Strath,  at 
Laugdale,  "  were,"  says  Pennant,  "  the  noble  remains  of  a  Druidi- 
cal  temple,  being  a  circle  of  100  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
trench,  so  that  the  earth  formed  a  bank.  In  the  midst  of  it  a 
stone  was  erected  like  a  pillar,  where  the  Druid  stood  and  taughr. 
There  was  in  the  *  town '  a  large  building  and  cemetery." 

Lower  down  the  strath,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Naver,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Dun,  or  fort,  called  Dun-Viden,  probably 
Scandinavian,  after  Wodin,  or  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  Norse 
warriors. 

"Between  Kirtomy  and  Farr,"  saya  the  same  writer,  "is  a 
singular  curiosity,  well  worth  the  pains  of  a  traveller  to  view, 
being  the  remains  of  an  old  square  tower  or  building,  called 
*  Borwe,'  standing  on  a  small  point  of  rock,  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  neck  ten  feet  wide.  The  point  is  very  high,  on  both 
sides  is  deep  water,  and  a  tolerable  harbour  for  boats.  This  tower 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Norwegians,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  one  Torquil,  a  warrior  mentioned  by  Torfaeus,  was  the 
person  that  built  it.  But  what  is  most  curious  is,  that,  through 
the  rock  upon  which  the  tower  stands,  there  is  a  passage  below  of 
200  feet  in  length,  like  a  grand  arch  or  vault,  through  which  they 
row  a  boat.  The  writer  (Mr  Pope  of  Reay),  has  been  one  of  a 
company  that  rowed  through  it.  The  passage  is  so  long  that,  when 
you  enter  at  one  end,  you  fancy  there  is  no  possibility  to  get  out 
at  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  How  this  liard  rock  was  bored  or 
excavated  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  natural 
arches  in  the  whole  known  world." 

Pennant  was  not  informed  by  Mr  Pope  that  this  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Mackays  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Norsemen ;  or  that, 
about  1550,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  assisted  by  the  Gordons  of 
Huntly  and  Aboyne,  invading  the  Mackay  territory,  beseiged  this 
stronghold,  took  it,  and  hanged  its  gallant  defender,  Rory  Mac- 
lan-Mhor.  Probably  it  was  at  this  time  demolished,  for  its  name 
has  ever  since  disappeared  from  record.     While  the  Earl  was  thus 
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engaged,  the  Mackays,  by  a  flauk  march,  descended  into  the 
south-east  part  of  Sutherland,  ravaged  the  land,  defeated  some 
Sutherlands  and  allies  left  to  defend  the  country,  carried  away 
a  great  prey,  and  returned  into  their  own  country,  eluding  the 
Earl,  who,  after  demolishing  "  Borwe,"  endeavoured  to  intercept 
them. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Baligil  bum  are  to  be  >till  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  similar  fort,  perched  on  a  rocky  pinnacle,  the  sea  surrounding 
it  on  three  sides.  It  is  connected,  like  "  Borwe,"  to  the  mainland 
by  a  very  narrow  neck,  where  it  is  "fossed,"  and  over  the  fosse 
was  probably  a  drawbridge.  On  the  sea  face  the  tower  was 
circular,  with  a  straight  face  landwards.  This  semi-circular  por- 
tion seems  to  have  been  the  hall.  There  are  indications  of  walls 
leading  to  the  drawbridge,  as  if  forming  an  outer  or  entrance  hall. 
In  the  floor  of  the  semi-circular  portion  is  an  entrance  to  a 
subterranean  passage  dug  in  the  rock,  flagged  on  top,  and  led 
down  to  the  sea.  This  passage  is  from  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  five  to  six  feet  high.  There  is  no  record  or  mention  of  this 
fort.  The  writer  explored  it  in  September,  1889,  coming  upon  it 
by  chance,  having  no  idea  that  such  a  ruin  existed. 

The  locality  of  this  old  fort  presents  to  the  geologist  some 
very  interesting  features.  Here  there  is  a  belt  of  limestone  of 
very  good  quality,  intercalated  witli  old  red  strata,  grey,  and  red, 
flagstones,  and  calcareous  shales. 

MOUNTAIN  NAMES. 

Ben-Chlibric. — A  mountain  mass,  the  highest  in  Sutherland, 
the  highest  peak  of  it,  "  Meall-an-Eoin,"  the  hill  or  eminence  of 
t?i€  bird,  which  was  the  resort  of  the  ptarmigan.  It  has  several 
other  peaks,  ranging  from  2750  ftet  to  2367  feet  in  height, 
scarified  and  bare  from  the  storms  of  winter  and  the  violence  of 
the  elements.  The  definition  of  Clibric  is  doubtful,  from  the 
various  significations  that  may  be  given  to  the  first  syllable. 
Cli,  of  which  the  gen.  is  chli,  is  an  O.G.  (obsolete,  or  oldGaelic) 
word  signifying  strength,  and  brie,  gen.  of  breac,  spotted  or 
speckled.  Hence  the  signification  of  the  term  Cli-breac  would  be, 
Spotted  strength,  the  •*  Mountain  of  spotted  strength,"  Spotted  or 
speckled  mountain  of  strength.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  northern 
side  of  this  mountain,  looking  down  on  Lochnaver  at  its  foot,  has 
a  variegated  or  speckled  appearance.  "Cli"  still  means  left  hand  or 
left  side,  as  "  deas"  does  the  right  hand  or  right  side.  In  olden 
times,  a  man  standing  with  his  face  to  the  Orient,  his  right  hand 
represented  the  south,  or  the  meridian  line,  his  left,  the  north,  or 
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Polar  Star.  If  this  analogy  be  accepted,  Cli  would  signify  the 
left  or  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  temi  Cli-breac  would 
mean  speckled  north  side,  and  the  definition  would  become.  The 
mountain  of  the  speckled  north  side  ;  but  more  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Clibric  may  be  from  Cleithe,  O.G.  for 
eminence  or  peak,  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  mountain  has 
several.  Hence  we  would  have  the  term  Ben-na-Cleithe-bric,  or 
mountain  of  the  spotted  eminences.  The  change  of  pronunciation 
from  Cleithe  to  Cli,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  easy.  Cliathag  (see 
Lhuyd)  is  O.G.  word  for  back  or  spine.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
root  word  Cliath  to  have  been  anciently  back,  we  have  Ben-nan- 
Cliath-bric,  or  Mountain  of  the  speckled  back.  Now  we  have  to 
choose  which  is  the  more  probable  derivation  of  the  word,  or 
rather  the  syllable,  Cli : — 

1.  Cli,  meaning    strength.  Mountain  of    spotted   strength,  or 

rather  Spotted  mountain  of  strength. 

2.  Cli,  left  or  north  side,  Mountain  of  the  speckled  north  side. 

3.  Cleithe,  eminences,  Moiuitain  of  the  speckled  eminences. 

4.  Oliath,  back,  spine.  Mountain  of  the  speckled  back  or  summit. 

The  writer  favours  No.  2,  though  No.  3  seems  equally  applicable. 

'  B?n-stomino. — G.,  Beinn-an-tomain.  Stomino  is  the  Anglicised 
form  of  Na-toraain,  tufts  or  bushes.  The  mountain  of  tuft«  or 
bushes,  or  small  hillocks.     1728  feet  high. 

''Beu-na-glas-choille.  G. — Mountain  of.  the  grey  or  green  wood. 
Glas  in  Welsh  is  bo^h  blue  and  verdant.  Glas,  O.G.,  green, 
verdant  (see  the  23rd  Psalm,  v.  2,  "  An  cluainibh  glas" — in  green, 
or  verdant,  pasture) ;  1230  feet  high  ;  Ir.,  glas  ;  Wei.,  glas,  blue, 
green  ;  Arm ,  glas ;  Com.,  glas,  blue,  green  ;  Corn.,  marc  glas,  a 
grey  horse  ;  Arm.,  march  glas,  a  grey  horse ;  Gael.,  each  glas ;  and 
Ir.,  each  glas.,  a  grey  horse. 

Cdoc  sgeireach,  G. — Cuoc,  hill,  or  hillock,  a  common  prefix  in 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Manx  topography.  It  appears  in  Radnor- 
shire as  "  knuck  las,"  proper  spelling,  cnwc-glas,  green  hill ; 
sgeireach,  rocky,  the  rocky  hill  (1728  feet) ;  sgeir  =  to  Norse  sker, 
Gr.  Skiros,  a  rocky  isle  in  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

'Greag-na-h-i  laire,  G. — Rock  of  the  eagle,  the  eagle's  rock. 
2278  feet  high.  Creag  is  a  primitive  word  of  great  antiquity, 
meaning  everywhere  the  same  ;  G.,  creag  or  craig,  rock,  or  rocky 
cliff ;  Wei.,  careg ;  Ir.,  craig ;  Manx,  creg,  and  cregg ;  Manx, 
Carrick,  rock  in  the  sea. 

•  Creag  dhu-mhor,  G. — The  big  black  rock,  1820  feet  high ; 
O ,  dubh  ;  Ir.,  dubh  ;  Wei.,  du. ;  Com.  Arm.,  douh,  tou  ,  smoked ; 
du,  black ;  Heb.,  dua ;  Malay,  du,  bad ;  Manx,  doo,  black,  dark ; 
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• 

G.,  duine  dubh  ;  Ir.,  daine  dubh  ;  W.,  djn  du  ;  Arm.,  deen  du; 
Manx,  doinnej  doo,  black  man. 

•  Meall-an-amar,  G. — Meall-anamair,  amair  gen.  of  amar,  a 
trough,  a  water  channel,  hill  of  the  water  channel ;  Or.,  amar-a,  a 
drain* 

•  Meall  an-fhiiaran,  G. — Meall-an-fhuarain,  gen.  of  fuaran,  a 
spring,  a  well ;  meall,  common  in  Gaelic  and  Irish  topography  ; 
in  Scotland,  applied  to  hills  with  rounded  summits ;  in  Ireland, 
generally  applied  to  hills  and  promontories  with  bare,  bald  and 
rounded  summits.  The  primary  signification  of  meall  is  lump, 
mass.  It  is  common  in  Wales  with  the  same  application,  as  moel ; 
Manx,  mooyl ;  Meall-an-fhuarain,  the  hill  of  the  spring  or  well, 
1549  feet  high. 

•  Meall-na  teanga,  G. — Hill  jutting  out  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue, 
1200  feet  high. 

Meall-carr-preaH-na-ruaig,  G. — Hill  of  the  bushy  rock  of  the 
chase  or  pursuits. 

Ben-cheir'  ail,  G. — Ceire,  buttock,  and  geal,  white,  mountain 
of  the  white  buttocks.  Beinn-a-cheire-geal — It  is  said  that  all 
stags,  hinds,  and  hares  found  on  and  round  about  this  mountain 
have  white  buttocks  ;  1032  feet  high. 

•  Monadh-staimeach,  G. — Monadh,  moor ;  stairneach,  noisy — 
the  noisy  moorland.  Here  it  is  an  elevated  moorland  plain,  from 
which  streams  issue  to  the  north  and  south,  and  called  so  frum 
the  noise  of  the  streams,  or  the  bellowing  of  the  deer  in  the  corries 
l>elow. 

Meal-a-bhata,  G. — Hill  of  the  cudgels,  probably  in  reference  to 
disputes  amongst  herdsmen  about  disputed  boundaries  of  grazing, 
when  cudgels  were  drawn  and  used  ;  Ir.,  hatta ;  Arm.,  baz. ;  Fr., 
baton  ;  Gr.,  bat-os  ;  Fr.,  bat-tre,  to  fight. 

LAKE  NAMES. 

Loch-Naver,  N. — Naver,  from  naefor,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian 
for  birch  cabers  and  birch  bark,  with  which  thoy  cover  their 
house-roofs  (See  Laiug,  "A  Tour  in  Norway").  Hence  birch 
wood,  lake  of  the  birch  wood.  Both  sides  of  this  lake  are  fringed 
with  birch  woods,  so  is  Strathnaver,  leading  from  this  lake.  The 
lake  gave  its  name  to  the  river,  the  river  to  the  Strath.  It  is 
only  247  feet  above  sea  level,  and  therefore  falls  only  247  feet  in 
18  miles,  with  an  equal  fall  all  along  its  course.  At  its  upper 
end  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Bagastie,  the  Harra,  the  Mudale 
rivers,  with  various  smaller  streams  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  6J 
miles  long,  and   ^  mile   wide.     Notwithstanding  the   definition 
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giving  here  a  Norse  origin  to  the  river  or  lake  name  Naver,  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  geographies  give  another  name  to  this  river,  as 
they  had  done  to  the  Helmsdale  river  in  Kildonan  in  the  south- 
east of  Sutherland,  centuries  previous  to  the  Norse  era.  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  year  140  of  our  era,  improved 
the  geographies  of  the  times  preceding  his  day,  especially  that  of 
Marinus  of  Tyre.  He  calls  "  High,"  Il-a,  and  the  "  Naver," 
Nabar-is.  Contemporary  and  subsequent  Roman  geographers  call 
it  Navae-as.  The  change  in  the  letter  b  to  v  frequently  happens. 
Then  Ptolemy's  Nabar-is  easily  becomes  Navar-is.  The  last 
syllable  is  added  by  the  Greek  geographer  simply  for  declension. 
Hence  we  have  Naver,  the  name  probably  given  by  the  natives  of 
the  day  to  the  Tyrian  explorers  and  mariners,  the  same  way  aa 
they  gave  "  High"  to  the  same  men.  What  does  "  Naver"  then 
mean  ?  In  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain  we  have  a  similar  word, 
"  Navarre,"  one  of  the  Basque  provinces,  a  Basque,  or  Iberian 
word,  descriptive  of  the  country.  Naba  or  Nava,  Highland,  and 
erri,  country ;  Nava-erri,  highland  country ;  Navar-re,  Naver. 
May  not  this  river  be  of  the  same  origin,  and  signifying  the  river 
of  or  from  the  high  lands  ? 

•  Loch-coire-na-feama,  G. — Coire,  corrie,  and  feama,  alders, 
which  grow  luxuriantly  along  its  southern  shore — lake  of  the 
corrie  of  the  alder  wood.  It  is  515  feet  above  sea  level,  ensconced 
by  hills  on  each  side,  discharges  its  waters  by  the  river  Mallard 
into  the  Naver  at  A.cbness. 

•  Loch  na  Cuinne,  G. — Cuinne,  O.G.,  comer,  or  angle — lake  of 
the  corner  or  angle,  in  reference  to  its  shape.  At  this  angle  there 
is  a  channel  connecting  it  with  Loch-a-Chlar,  and  Loch-a-Chlar  is 
in  the  same  manner  connected  with  Loch-bad-an-loch.  The 
difference  in  level  being  small,  the  waters  of  one  lake  are  dis- 
charged into  the  other,  from  the  first-mentioned  to  the  second,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  forming  reservoirs  for  the  Illigh,  or 
Helmsdale  river.  These  lake  connections  are  locally  called  Uidh, 
O.G.  for  smoothly  flowing  water ;  Wei.,  gwy,  now  Wye,  at  Here- 
ford, Wey,  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Dorset.  The  O.G.  word,  cuinne, 
an  ajigle,  is  cognate  with  the  Latin  cune-us,  a  wedge  ;  Ir.,  coin, 
wedge ;  modem  Gaelic,  geinn,  wedge ;  Gr.,  geuia,  and  konos, 
wedge ;  Wei.,  cyn,  wedge,  and  gaing,  wedge ;  Arm.,  guen,  cuen, 
and  cyn,  wedge.  This  lake  is  3  miles  long,  1  mile  wide  at  the 
angle,  and  392  feet  above  sea  level. 

'  Loch-a-bhealaich,  G. — Bealach,  a  pass  between  hills,  a  defile, 
lake  of  the  defile  ;  Wei.,  bwlch  ;  Ir.,  bealach.      If  mile  by  \  mile. 

•  Loch-Coire-na-sith,  G. — Coire,  corrie,  and  sith,  stillness,  lake  of 
the  corrie  of  stillness,  or  lake  of  the  still  and  quiet  corrie. 
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•  Loch-Meadio,  G. — Meide,  O.G.,  neck,  lake  of  the  neck,  in 
reference  to  one  portion  of  it  contracting  into  the  shape  of  a  neck, 
the  other  portions  being  wide.  Another  lake  of  the  same  name 
and  shape  is  m  Tongue  parish. 

'Loch  Btiidhe  mor,  G.— The  large  yellow  lake. 
•Loch  Buidhe  Beag,  G. — The  small  yellow  lake. 

•  Loch  na  Caorach  G. — Lake  of  the  sheep. 

•  Loch  mo  Naire,  G. — Lake  of  my  disgrace;  hereby  hangs  a  tale. 
This  is  a  lake  a  mile  below  Dunviden,  east  side  of  Strathnaver, 
celebrated  in  the  north  for  the  extraordinary  curative  properties 
of  its  waters  for  certain  diseases.  The  tradition  relating  to  this 
lake  name,  and  the  healing  virtues  of  its  waters,  is  thus  : — A 
woman  from  Ross-shire  came  to  the  heights  of  Strathnaver,  pre- 
tending to  cure  diseases  by  means  of  water,  into  which  she  had 
previously  immersed  some  pebbles  she  carried  about  with  her.  In 
her  progress  down  the  Strath,  she  lodged  for  the  night  in  Dun- 
viden. Her  host  wished  to  possess  her  charmed  pebbles,  but, 
suspecting  his  design,  she  decamped.  Finding  she  was  gone,  he 
pursued  her,  and  almost  overtook  her  before  arriving  at  the  lake. 
Seeing  she  could  not  escape  her  pursuer,  in  her  desperation  on 
reaching  the  lake,  she  threw  the  pebbles  into  it,  exclaiming,  in 
Gaelic,  mo  naire  !  my  shame  !  or,  my  disgrace  !  From  this  inci- 
dental exclamation,  the  lake  received  its  name  ever  after,  Loch  mo 
Naire  !  lake  of  my  disgrace  !  The  pebbles  were  supposed  to 
impart  to  the  waters  of  the  lake  their  curative  efficacy.  There 
are  only  four  days  in  the  year  on  which  it«  supposed  cures  may  be 
effected,  **  a  cheud  luain  do*n  raidh,''  the  first  Monday  of  the 
quarter,  that  is,  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November  (old 
style).  During  February  and  November  no  one  visited  it,  but  in 
May  and  August  nunibers  from  Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
Boss,  and  even  Inverness,  came  to  this  far-famed  loch.  The  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  were — Patients  to  be  at  the  loch-side  about 
twelve  o^clock  at  night ;  as  early  as  one  to  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
the  patient  is  to  plunge,  or  be  plunged,  into  the  loch  three  times ; 
is  to  drink  of  its  waters  ;  to  throw  a  coin  into  it  as  a  sort  of 
tribute ;  and  must  be  away  from  its  banks,  so  as  to  be  fairly  out 
of  sight  of  its  waters  before  sunrise,  otherwise  no  cure  is  supposed 
to  be  effected. 

However  much  we  may  ridicule  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  mind,  fortified  by  belief,  influences  matter.  Those  who 
resorted  to  Loch-mo-Naire  for  cures,  were  persons  afflicted  by 
nervous  complaints  and  disordered  imaginations,  to  whom  a 
journey  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  plunges  into  the  cold  waters  of  the 
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loch,  and  the  bracing,  healthful  air  of  the  hills  and  glens  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  and  even  the 
restoration  of  health.  If  there  was,  in  our  modem  opinions,  a 
great  deal  of  folly  in  the  ways  of  "the  days  that  were,"  we  may 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  kernel  of  wisdom,  too. 

•  Loch-Suidhe,  G. — Suidhe,  seat,  lake  of  the  seat,  see  Joyce  on 
Irish  place  names. 

RIVER  NAMES. 

Naver,  N. — Takes  its  name  from  the  lake  from  which  it  issues;  v^ 
naefer,  birch  bark,  birch  copse  wood.     See  lake  names,  ante. 

Mallard,  G. — Mala,  brow,  and  ard,  river  of  "  the  high  brow," 
in  referenct;  to  its  rushing  down  the  "  brow  "  of  Strathnaver,  at 
Achness.  It  falls  down  this  brow  160  feet  in  one  mile,  and  forms 
a  series  of  cascades  which  give  the  name  to  Achness,  Achadh-nan- 
£as.     See  place  names,  post. 

Strathy. — G.,  srath,  valley,  and  Uidhe,  O.G.,  gently  flowing 
water.  The  river  gives  the  name  to  the  strath  ;  Ir.,  srath ;  Wei., 
ystrad  ;  Com.,  strath.  The  insertion  of  t  between  s  and  r  is  an 
expedient  for  avoiding  the  combfnation  of  sound.  It  is-  found  in 
Norse,  stromr,  a  stream  ;  in  the  River  Strymon  in  Tlirace,  both 
from  the  Sanscrit  root,  sru,  to  flow.  We  have  the  same  word  in 
Gaelic,  srath,  strath,  a  stream.  See  Joyce  Irish  Place  Names,  vol. 
I.  p.  61. 

•Allt-fada,  G. — The  long  stream.  Manx,  foddey,  far  (G.,  fada 
's  giorad,  far  and  near ;  Manx,  foddey  as  gerrit,  far  and  near). 

Allt-na-harra,  G. — Allt-narh-aire,  the  stream  or  bum  of  watch- 
ing ;  tigh-aire  means  observatory,  and  a  house  in  which  vigils  are 
held  over  a  corpse. 

This  word  is  locally  pronounced  as  if  spelled  Allt-na-h-airbhe» 
hence,  airbhe  may  mean  in  O.G.  profit  or  produce,  the  definition 
then  would  be  the  profitable  or  producing  stream,  in  reference  to 
fish. 

•  Allt-staing-a-choire,  G. — Staing,  gen.  of  stang,  a  pool  or  stand- 
ing water;  a-choire,  gen.  of  coire,  a  corrie,  the  stream  of  the  corrie 
pool ;  G.,  stang,  a  pool ;  Fr.,  etang,  pond  or  pool  from  the  Arm. 
stancy,  pool ;  Scot.,  stank,  the  dam  that  forms  the  pool.  * 

ISLANDS,  PROMONTORIES,  BAYS. 

Boursay,  N.  — From  bjarr,  wall,  and  ey,  island,  the  wall  island, 
in  reference  to  its  perpendicular  sides.  It  is  an  island  on  the  west 
of  Strathy,  and  quite  close  to  the  mainland.  There  is  a  Birsay  in 
Orkney. 

Ard-farr,  G. — Farr,  headland.     See  Fan*. 
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'  Rudha-na-cloiche,  G. — Promontory  of  the  stone. 

•  Rudha-na-craoibhe,  G. — Promontory  of  the  tree. 
.  Geodha-glas,  G. — The  grey  geo,  or  creek. 

.  Geodha-ghamhan,  G. — The  creek  of  the  stirk,  geodh'-a-ghamh- 
dau. 

-  Geodha-ruadh,  G. — The  red  creek  ;  Lat.,  rufiis  ;  Fr.,  rouge  ; 
Wei.,  rhudd  ;  Pro.,  reeth  ;  Arm.,  ryudh ;  Cor.,  rydh  j  Scot.,  roy, 
red  haired  ;  Gr.,  ereud-os. 

PLACE  NAMES. 

Achina,   G. — Pro.,   acheena,   accent   on   the   second  syllable, 
^    achadh,  field,  and  caoineadh,  lamentation,  achadh-Srchaoineadh, 
the  field  of  lamentation. 

Ach-na-burin — G.,  Achadh-na-buireadhean,  field  of  the  bellow- 
ing. 

Acu-na-bnrin — G.,  Achadh-na-burraidhean,  field  of  the  boors, 
.     or  the  surly,  uncouth  fellows. 

Achoul — G.,  Achadh-a-chuil,  field  at  the  back,  or  beyond  a 
J  ridge. 

Achineiskich — G.,  Abhadh-an-iasgaich,  field  of  the  fishing,  near 
^  the  mouth  of  the  Naver,  where  salmon  were  landed. 

J     Achness — G.,  Achadh  nan-eas,  field  of,  or  near,  the  cascade. 
V    Ard-niskich — G.,  Ard-an-iasgaich,  hight  above  the  fishing  place. 
A-ghlasraich,  G. — Green  fields,  or  green  spots. 
^       Alt-vulin — G.,  Allt-a-mhuillium,  stream  of  the  mill. 

Altnaba — G.,  Allt-na  b^  the  cow  stream,  the  stream,  giving  the 
'^  name  to  the  place,  or  croft  upon  it. 

Ault  aphurist — G.,  Allt-a-phuirst,  the  stream  of  the  port  or 
landing-place,  the  hamlet  named  from  the  stream  and  landing 
place. 

Baligil,  N. — Boli-gil,  the  township  of  the  ravine ;   bal,  resi- 
/    deuce ;  gil,  ravine ;  bol,  Norse,  is  equivalent  to  baile,  Gaelic. 

Brawl — G.,  Braighe-a-bhaile,  upper  part  of  the  township.      In 
charters  the  spelling  is,   "  brath-well."      There  is  Brawl  in  Hal- 
^  kirk,  Caithness. 

Clerk-hill,  anglicised  form  of  Cnoc-a-chleireach,  hill  of  the 
cleric. 

Crask — G.,   Crasg,   ridge   between   two  valleys,   common    in 
'   Sutherland. 

•    Clach-an-righ,  G. — The  King's  Stone,  a  pillar  on  the  battlefield 
of  Dalharald. 

♦  Clach-an-t-sagart-ruadh,  G. — Stone  of  the  red  priest;  an  ecclesi- 
astic famous  in  the  Reay  country  "  in  the  days  of  yore,"  officiated 
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in  Durness,  Tongue  and  Strathnaver,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  ended  his  days.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  evictions, 
and  to  have  desired  to  be  buried  in  a  meadow  near  the  banks  of 
the  Naver,  in  sight  of  his  cell,  or  chapel,  at  Skail,  saying,  "  when 
the  river  had  worn  away  its  banks  to  his  grave,  and  carried  away 
his  remains,  then  the  people  would  be  restored  to  their  possessions." 
Some  ten  years  ago,  the  river  had  worn  its  way  very  near  the 
stone  of  the  red  priest.  The  people  were  jubilant,  recollecting  the 
prophecy  of  the  red  priest,  but  Mr  Sellar  retarded  its  fulfilment 
by  protecting  the  river  bank,  with  wattles  and  stones,  from 
further  encroachments  towards  the  "  Clach-ah-t  sagart-ruadh." 
Nevertheless  tHe  people  still  believe  in  the  prophesy  of  the  red 
priest,  and  trust  to  the  mutations  brought  about  by  time. 

Cam-achie,  G. — Cam-achadh,  field  of  the  cairn,  township  name 
derived  from  a  field  near  a  large  Pictish  tower  by  the  side  of 
Camachie  bum.  There  is  a  second  Pictish  tower  at  the  upper 
end  of  this  township,  a  bonnie  place,  in  bonnie  Strathnaver. 

Ceanna  Coille,  G. — Ceann-na  CoiUe,  Wood  end.  Another 
sunny,  bonnie  place  in  the  same  Strath. 

Coil-lyal,  G. — Coille-liabhail,  greyish  wood,  giving  its  own 
appellation  to  the  township  at  foot  of  the  same  Strath. 

Corri-huran,  G. — Coire-an-fhuaran^  the  corrie  of  the  well.  ^ 

Dal-cham,    Dail-a-Chaim,    field    of  the   cairns   or  rocks,    in  s/ 
reference  to  the  numerous  boulders  of  granite  seen  on  its  surface. 

Dal-langal,  compound  or  composite  word ;  Gaelic  and  Norse. 
Dail  G.,  meadow ;  langal  N.,  langi-dalr,  lang  dale  or  long  dale ; 
hence,  from  both  languages  we  have  tautology  in  dal-lang-dal.  The  / 
Norse  called  the  dale,  Langdale.  The  natives,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Nbrse,  and  taking  re-possession,  named  it  after  their  own  way, 
from  the  Nors^,  prefixing  their  own  term  Dal,  or  Dail,  meadow — 
meadow  of  the  long  meadow  as  it  is. 

*  Dal-harald,  G. — Harold's  meadow.  Torfaeus  relates  that  a 
severe  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  forces  of  Reginald  of 
the  Isles  (King  of  the  Sudereys),  sent  by  William  the  Lion  to 
expel  the  Norse  from  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  Harold 
Madadson  (son  of  Maddad,  Earl  of  Athole),  E^arl  of  Caithness.  Here 
it  was  that  in  1196  or  1198  the  two  warriors  with  their  armies  met 
on  a  plain,  east  side  of  the  Naver,  two  miles  from  the  east  end  of 
Lochnaver.  It  was  a  fair  field  for  the  contest  of  heroes.  Judging 
from  the  numerous  tumuli  and  cairns  still  to  be  seen  on  this 
battlefield,  the  conflict  must  have  been  very  severe.  The  Norse- 
men, commanded  by  Earl  Harold,  were  worsted,  and  retreated 
down  the  strath,  pursued  by  the  Scots,  under  Reginald.     They 
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will  be  again  heard  of  at  P^iscary.  Ou  this  battlefield  is  still  seen 
a  pillar  stone  commemorating  Reginald's  victory,  and  to  this  day 
called  Clach-an-righ.  There  are  also  other  stones  and  cairns,  no 
doubt  reared  where  commanders  fought,  fell,  and  were  interred. 

Dalvina-  -G.,  Dal-na-beinne,  or  Dal-bheinne,  the  dal,  at  the  foot 
^     of  the  hill.     Here  is  a  hill  200  feet  in  height ;  or  DaJ-mhin,  the 
smooth,  level  dal. 

Farr — G.,  Faire,  watching ;  faire,  a  height.  Norse,  Qar, 
cattle  ;  faer,  sheep.  The  term  Farr  may  be  of  Gaelic  origin,  from 
faire,  watching,  for  the  Norse  pirates,  or  from  the  altitude  of  Ard- 
farr,  a  conspicuous  object ;  or  the  Norsemen  may  have  imposed  it, 
from  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  they  found  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  Norse  writer,  Dicuil,  states  that  the  Far-oe 
islands  were  so  named  from  the  multitude  of  sheep  found  in  them 
by  the  Norse  invaders.  In  like  manner  the  Norse  invaders  and 
occupants  of  Farr  may  have  given,  from  the  same  cause  and  for 
the  same  reason,  its  name  to  this  place,  Far,  signifying,  as  given 
above,  sheep  and  cattle.  If  there  was  a  multitude  of  sheep  in 
this  parish  at  that  time  there  are  more  now. 

The  township  of  Farr  lies  low,  surrounded  by  hills  all  round, 
except  at  the  bay,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is.  Here  was  an  ancient 
church  and  cemetry.  The  township,  with  its  ancient  church,  gave 
its  name  to  the  parish  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  purposes. 

Fiscary — G.,   Faisg-siiridh,   faisg,    near;  4iridh,   sheiling — tha 
^    near  sheiling.     In  the  valley  of  the  Farr  bum,  in  contradistinction 
to  other  sheilings  away  on  the  hills. 

On  the  high  grounds  above  Fiscary,  the  Norsemen,  after  their 
defeat  on  Dal-harold,  made  another  stand,  probably  after  being 
reinforced  from  Caithness.  They  chose  their  ground  with  'great 
judgment  on  the  steep  hillside.  Here  they  waited,  and  watched 
for  the  advance  of  Reginald.  A  bloody  conflict  must  have  ensued. 
The  Scots  fought  their  way  up  the  hillside,  gradually  forcing  the 
Norse  men  to  the  summit,  upon  which  the  battle  of  heroes  waa 
continued  and  fought  till  the  Norse  men  were  again  defeated,  and 
fled  into  Caithness,  Harold  taking  himself  off"  to  the  Orkneys, 
leaving  Reginald  to  do  as  he  thought  best.  Reginald  remained  in 
the  country  for  some  months,  putting  aflairs  in  order  for  the  King 
of  Scots.  He  appointed  three  governors  to  rule,  one  in  Thurso, 
one  in  the  south  of  Sutherland — supposed  to  be  in  Dun-robin  or 
in  one  of  the  Pictish  towers  in  the  vicinity — the  third  in  Strath 
naveniia.  Probably  this  rider  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mackays, 
chiefs  of  Farr.  No  sooner  was  Reginald  away  than  Harold 
ascertained  the  coast  was  clear.     He  sent  some  of  his  men  over 
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from  Orkney  ;  they  assassinated  the  Thurso  ruler  and  the  South 
Sutherland  ruler.  Hearing  this,  Harold  came  over  from  Orkney 
and  re-took  possession.  Having  misgoverned  the  country,  and 
mutilated  the  Bishop  by  cutting  out  his  tongue,  William  the  Lion 
marched  into  Caithness,  and  brought  the  whole  district  imder  his 
own  control,  putting  an  end  to  Norse  superiority  for  ever. 

Fiscary-hill  still  shows  by  the  great  number  of  tumuli  and 
cairns  upon  its  flank  and  summit  the  severity  of  the  battle  that 
was  waged  upon  it.  In  the  churoh-yard  of  Farr,  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  this  battlefield,  is  a  most  curious  sepulchral 
monument,  which  may  be  of  this  date,  1196  or  '98.  It  is  of 
very  hard  granite,  a  kind  unknovm  to  the  district,  well  cut  and 
sculptured,  considering  its  era.  What  the  meaning  of  the 
sculpture  may  be  cannot  be  made  out  Thero  being  a  cross  upou 
it,  the  inference  is  that  the  warrior  thero  buried  was  not  a  Pagan. 
That  he  was  a  warrior,  and  one  of  distinction,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  shield  upon  it.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
piincipal  commanders  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  battle  of  Fiscaiy. 
Torfaeus  has  a  long  story  about  these  battles. 

Fleuchary — G.,  Flinch  airidh,  the  wet  sheiling.  ^ 

Grumbmor — G.,  Guirme-mhor,  the  big  groen  patches,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  large  ^een  glades  in  the  place,  interspersed  with  blue  /^ 
plants;   guirme,  from  gorm,   blue,  groen,  verdant;  Wei.,  gwrm, 
dim. 

*  Grumb-beg — G.,  (juirme-bheag,  the  small  green  glades. 

Invemaver — G.,  Inbhior  naver,  flat  land  at  the  Naver  mouth. 

Inshlampie — G.,  Innis-lamba,  meadow   of  the  thick  milk,  in  ^ 
referonce  to  the  cows  fed  upon  its  grass  giving  thick,  rich,  milk. 

Kirtomy,    N. — (Sea-side  place),   from  Kj5r,   copsewood,    and 
tomr,  valueless,  thin ;  Kjor-tomr,  place  of  thin  scrub  or  brush-  ^ 
wood. 

Lednagulin — G.,  Leathad-na-gillean,  slope  of  the  lads,  probably  y 
where  they  played. 

Langdale — N.,  Langi-dalr,  langi,  long;  dalr,  dale,  long-dale. 
Langi,  frequently  appears  in  Norse  place  names  as  lang-ey,  long- 
island,  langi-fell,  long  moor. 

Mullach,  G. — The  top,  the  summit.  "^ 

Mudale— N.,  Mosa-dalr,  mosa,  moorland ;  dalr,  dale;  mos-dale, 
moorland  dale.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  dal,  or  dale,  is  an 
affix,  the  origin  of  the  word  is  Norse ;  when  dal  is  prefix  the 
origin  of  the  whole  must  be  looked  for  in  the  native  language. 

Newlands — ^Anglicised  term  adopted  for  a  new  township,  at  the 
evictions. 
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Poleriscaig — 6.,  Poll-iir-iasgaich,  the  new  fishing  pool,  a  town- 
ship formed  at  the  evictions.  No  fishing  had  been  done  from  the 
same  point  before,  hence  the  name.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream. 

Rhe  an  chath — 6.,  Ruighean-a-chatha,  or  chadha,  slopes,  or 
declivity  of  the  narrow  pass ;  ruighean,  slopes  ;  cadha,  a  narrow 
pass ;  or  Ruighean-a-chath,  the  slopes  of  the  battle. 

Rhifail,  6. — Riiighe,  slope  ;  fail,  walls ;  circular  enclosures, 
slope  of  the  circles  or  circular  enclosures;  or  Ruighe-a-Phail, 
Paul's  slope. 

•  Rhiloisk — G.,  Ruighe-loisge,  the  burnt  slope  or  declivity,  in 
reference  to  the  thinness  of  its  soil,  the  grass  upon  it  soon  wither- 
ing by  summer  heat. 

v/        Ricroy — G.,  Ruighe-cruaidh,  the  hard  slope ;  WcL,  rhiw,  slope. 
•  Rhi  chaisteil — G.,  Ruigh'-a-chaisteil,  the  declivity  to  or  from 
the  castle. 

*  Rhi-sealbhag — G.,  Ruighe-na-sealbhaig,  sealbhag,  sorrel,  slope 
upon  which  sorrel  grew,  the  sorrel  slope. 

Rossal — G.,  Ros-aile,  the  rocky  promontory,  from  ros,  promon- 
tory or  land  jutting  out^  and  aile,  O.G.,  stone,  rock,  in  reference 
v/  here  to  a  shoulder  of  a* hill  jutting  out  in  the  shape  of  a  promon- 
tory, the  face  of  which  is  rock.  This  conspicuous  object  gave 
the  name  to  the  township  adjoining  it,  one  of  the  first,  with  its  17 
families,  evicted  in  Sellar's  campaign  of  1814. 

Skelpick — G.,   Sgeilpeach,  shelvy,  the  natural  aspect  of  this 
J    township,  situated  on  the  hill  slopes  east  side  of  the  Naver,  the 
hill  side  rises  in  terraces  from  the  haughs  in  the  valley.    It  under- 
went the  fate  of  all  other  townships  in  the  Strath,  evicted,  burnt. 

Skall — N.,  Skali,  a  hall  or  dwelling  better  than  the  ordinary. 

Ska\l — N.,  Skjol,  Pro.,  skiol,  a  sheltered  place. 

SkaU — N.,  Skaale,  shelling. 

Skail,  as  it  now  is,  answers  to  either  of  the  above  definitions. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  River  Naver,  which  to 
favour  it,  as  it  were,  makes  a  great  bend  away  from  it  to  the 
right  or  east  side  of  the  Strath,  leaving  in  the  bend  a  large  area 
of  excellent  meadow  land,  right  in  front  of  the  (once)  township. 
It  is  well  wooded  at  the  back  and  flanks.  There  might  have  been 
a  **  skali "  or  hall  here  in  Norse  times.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and 
it  may  be  a  certain  fact  that  sheilings  were  attached  to  the  town- 
ship. Here  was  an  ancient  chapel,  probably  the  one  in  which  the 
*•  sagairt  ruadh  "  was  wont  to  officiate. 

Swordley — N.,  Svordr,  Ija,  sward  for  mowing;  svordr,  sward, 
Ija,  mowing  grass.  The  hamlet  gave  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  to  a 
small  river  running  by  it. 
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•  Syre — N.,  Saurr,  sour,  or  swampy  land,  probably  so  named  by 
the  Norsemen  from  the  injury  done  to  the  low  lands  adjoining  by 
the  frequent  overflowing  of  the  Syre  Bum,  which  in  rainy  weather 
came  down  like  a  real  moimtain  torrent. 

Armadale,  N. — From  armar,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  bay,  and 
dalr,  a  dale,  signifying,  the  dale  of  the  bay,  the  bay-dale.  It  is 
situated  at  the  end  and  west  side  of  the  bay. 

Strathy — G.,  Siath-uidh,  see  River  Names. 

Totegan — G.,  Totuichean,  plu.  of  tota,  little  knoll,  hence 
totegan  (totaichean),  little  knolls,  miserable  hamlet  on  Strathy 
Head  or  Strathy  Point. 

Truderscaig — G.,  Truid-na-sgithiche,  starlings  of  the  black 
thorns ;  truid,  starlings  ;  sgithiche,  black  thorns.  Starlings  fre- 
quenting these  thorn  bushes  made  the  place  to  be  noticed.  When 
it  became  a  "  baile,''  or  residence,  it  still  retained  the  name 
originally  given  it.  It  is  an  outlandish  place  in  hills  eastward  of 
Benchlibric,  near  the  boundary  of  the  upper  part  of  Fan*,  with 
Kildonan.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet  figured  in  the 
last  raid  of  the  Mackays  into  Caithness  to  apprehend  Smith,  the 
counterfeit  coiner  of  Thurso.  It  was  not  quite  a  bloodless  affair. 
Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Sinclairs,  the  Mackays 
succeeded.  A  more  probable  definition  of  this  word  is  given  in 
Kildonan. 

Abbreviations. — G.,  Gaelic ;  O.G.,  Old,  or  absolete  Gaelic  ;  N., 
Norse  or  Icelandic ;  Wei.,  Welsh  ;  Arm.,  Armonic  or  Basbreton  ; 
Com.,  Cornish ;  Ir.,  Irish ;  Fr.,  French  (moders);  Lat.,  Latin ; 
Or.,  Greek. 

TONGUE  PARISH. 

Previous  to  1724  this  district  was  called  Kintail,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  Kintails  in  the  Highlands  it  was  designated 
Kintail  Mhic  Aoidh,  or  Kintail  of  the  Mackays.  In  1724  Durness 
parish  was  divided  into  three — Tongue,  Durness,  Eddrachilis. 
Modem  Tongue  parish  comprises  an  area  of  87,329  acres,  of  which 
4000  acres  are  water,  2284  acres  foreshore,  and  41 J  tidal.  In  the 
parish  are  100  fresh  water  lakes  ;  two  sheep  farms,  Ribigil,  30,000 
acres,  and  Melness,  70,000 ;  part  of  the  latter  is  in  Durness  parish. 
The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  is  intersected  by  several  creeks,  and 
the  rocks  hollowed  into  caves.  Tongue  was  tlie  seat  of  the  Lords 
of  Reay.  The  view  from  the  bay  of  Tongue  is  remarkably  grand. 
A  lofty  semicircular  range  of  hills  rises  boldly  and  suddenly  from 
the  ocean,  as  it  were,  and  sweei)S  all  round  the  bay,  forming  the 
large  enclosed  valley  into  a  stupendous  amphitheatre.     On  the 
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west  it  commences  with  a  range  of  hills,  1345  feet  above  the  sea, 
runs  along  the  rugged,  trackless,  boggy  mountain  waste  of  the 
Moine,  and  terminates  in  Ben  Hope,  one  of  the  sublimest  moun- 
tains in  the  Highlands.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  extensive 
valley  Ben  Laoghal  or  Ben-loyal  starts  up.  The  summits  of  this 
pinnacled  and  almost  perpendicular  mountain  mass,  presents  to 
the  fancy  at  one  point  of  view  the  outlines  of  a  lion  couchant,  and 
at  another,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  royal  arms.  On  the  east 
side,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  rounded  hills,  whose  inner  declivities 
have  been  tracked  with  ancient  cultivation. 

There  are  not  many  objects  of  antiquity  in  the  parish.  Near 
Tongue  stands  the  ruins  of  Castle  Varrich.  Its  situation  is  very 
prominent,  on  a  precipitous  promontory.  It  was  originally  a 
square  building  of  two  stories,  the  first  arched  in  stone,  the  second 
was  covered  with  wood.  It  still  forms  a  considerable  ruin, 
figuring  finely  in  the  landscape,  though  lost  in  history  and  almost 
in  tradition.  Underneath  it,  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  a  cave, 
probably  connected  with  the  inside  of  the  castle.  Into  this  cave, 
it  is  stated,  Ian  Abrach  was  wont  to  retire  in  moments  of  danger. 
This  cave  is  still  called  "  leabaidh  Ian  Abrach."  There  are  many 
circular  towers  in  the  parish,  all  of  them  so  situated  as  to  be  in 
sight  of  each  other,  leading  to  the  belief  they  were  beacon  towers 
to  give  warning  to  the  natives  of  a  Norse  landing.  At  Melness  is 
a  great  Dun,  called  Dun-buidhe,  or  yellow  tower,  or  heap.  It  is 
ruinous,  and  covered  with  soil  and  grass,  so  that  its  original  form 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  built  by 
Doma-dilla,  King  of  the  Scots.  Near  it  some  years  ago  two 
skeletons  were  unearthed,  one  of  which  was  7  feet  long.  They 
soon  crumbled  into  dust.  Farther  towards  the  sea  there  are 
several  large  tumuli,  circular  in  form,  and  seem  to  have  been  somo 
structures,  which  some  say  were  large  folds  to  protect  cattle  from 
wolves,  which  infested  the  district.  Others  state  that  a  battle 
had  been  fought  on  the  spot  between  the  natives  and  the  Norse 
invaders,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  cairns 
represent  the  burial  places  of  the  fallen  commanders.  Near 
Torrisdale,  on  a  plain,  are  still  seen  the  stones  that  surrounded  a 
Druidic  place  of  worship.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  round 
Tongue,  the  waters  of  one  of  them  is  said  to  resemble  those  of 
Moffat.  Bog  iron  is  frequently  met  with.  Previously  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Scandinavians,  Tongue  was  a  Norse  settlement, 
testified  by  the  great  number  of  place  names  in  the  vicinity,  of 
undoubted  Norse  origin,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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MOUNTAINa 


Ben-loyal,  said  to  be  from  leamh,  elm,  and  noille,  wood— • 
mountain  of  the  elm  wood ;  leamh  and  leamhan,  elm,  elm  tree. 
See  Joyce  on  Irish  Place  Names,  instanced  Leven  to  be  derived 
from  leamhan,  elm,  and  Lennox,  anciently  spelled  Levenax,  from 
leamhan,  elm,  and  uisge,  water — the  water  or  river  of  the  elms — 
this  river  giving  its  name  to  a  district.  Col.  Robertson  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  derives  Leven  from  the  Gaelic  adjective  of 
colour,  liath,  grey,  and  amhuinn,  river,  in  reference  to  the  colour 
of  its  water.  By  similar  analogy  "  loyal'^  may  be  "  liathal,"  greyish, 
referring  to  the  colour  of  the  rocky  precipices  of  syenite  with  which 
this  mountain  sides  abound,  hence  its  definition  would  be,  the 
greyish  mountain.  No  elm  tree,  or  wood,  is  seen  oA  its  si^es  or 
at  its  foot,  but  there  is  at  this  day  plenty  of  birch,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  mountain  received  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  its  cliffy  sides,  or  from  the  grey  mist  which  almost 
always  envelopes  it. 

On  a  summer  morning,  or  after  a  summer  shower,  when  the 
transparent  mist  is  reposing  on  its  bosom,  or  coiling  among  it^} 
peaks,  the  appearance  of  this  mountain  is  very  beautiful  and  often 
fantastic.  Within  the  mountain  chain  formed  by  this  lofty  moun- 
tain, there  are  various  objects  that  constitute  marked  features  in 
the  scenery  of  the  district.  Amongst  them  the  Kyle  of  Tongue 
occupies  a  prominent  place —so  studded  with  islands  at  its  mouth 
that  from  some  points  of  view  its  connection  with  the  ocean  seems 
wholly  intercepted.  The  view  off  "  Ben-liathail,"  is  universally 
admired.  It  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  mountains  in  the  High- 
lands. It  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  Mountains.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  low  extensive  valley,  it  starts  up  majesti- 
cally to  the  height  of  2504  feet  above  sea  level,  presenting 
towards  its  base  an  expanded  breast  of  two  miles,  and  cleft  at  the 
top  into  four  massy,  towering,  and  splintered  peaks,  standing 
boldly  aloof  from  each  other.  The  highest  peak  stands  proudly 
forward  to  occupy  the  foreground,  the  rest  recede  a  little  as  if 
each  were  unwilling  to  protnide  itself  from  a  conscious  inferiority 
to  its  predecessor.  As  a  graceful  finish  to  its  outlines,  it  stretches 
out  an  arm  on  either  side  as  if  to  embrace  condescendingly  the 
other  mountain  ranges,  which  may  well  acknowledge  it  as  chief, 
and  which  may  readily  be  fancied  as  doing  it  homage. 

On  its  west  side  was  the  scene  of  Diarmid's  death,  so  some 
bards  say.     Diarmid's  grave  is  still  shown  to  the  tourist. 

On  the  same  side,  at  a  place  called  Druim-na-Coup,  is  a  mound 
where  probably  the  slain  were  buried  after  the  battle  of  that  name, 
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in  which  the  Sutherland  invaders,  though  superior  in  numbers, 
were  annihilated  by  the  Mackays,  commanded  by  Ian  Aberach,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  centur}',  as  important  in  its  results  to 
the  Mackays  as  Bannockbum  was  to  the  Scots  and  Scotland. 
Here,  also,  the  French  were  taken  prisoners  in  1746. 

Ben-Hope,  given  in  Durness. 

Hutig — G ,  Thutaig,  cold  blasts,  mountain  of  the  cold  blasts 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  north-west ;  thutaig,  gen.  plu.  of 
tutag,  cold  blasts.  Old  Gaelic.  It  is  sometimes  pronounced  Putig. 
/  It  is  spelled  so  in  one  of  Rob  Donn's  poems.  Putaig  is  also  Old 
Gaelic  for  young  grouse.  It  might  therefore  mean  the  mountain 
of  young  grouse.  More  likely  it  means  the  former,  cold  blasts. 
It  is  1345  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ben-Eudainu — G.,  Eudainn,  gen.  of  eudann,  face,  front — the 
^      front  mountain,  1250  feet  high,  so  called  in  reference  to  its  front- 
ing another  mountain  at  its  back,  1828  feet  high,  and  named 

Cnoc-arach-na  cuilean,  G. — Cnoc,  hill,  eminence;  4rach,  rearing; 
and  cuilean,  cubs,  whelps,  probably  of  the  the  fox  or  wolf  tribe- — 
hill  of  the  whelp  rearing.  '*  Arach,''  also  means  slaughter,  there- 
fore the  definition  might  be,  hill  of  the  slaughter  of  whelps  or  paps. 

Carn-ard-an-tionai,  G. — Cam,  a  heap  uf  stones ;  Manx,  cam ; 
W.,  cam  ;  Com.,  cam  ;  Arm.,  caren  ;  and  tional,  gathering — the 
cairn,  or  heap  of  the  gathering.  This  is  the  southern  point  of 
Ben-loyal,  2000  feet  high,  probably  so  called  from  the  gathering  of 
the  Mackays  on  its  top,  in  anticipation  of  the  invasion  by  the 
Sutherlands  in  1429,  which  culminated  in  the  conflict  of  Druim- 
na-coup,  so  disastrous  to  Sutherland.  By  the  account  we  have  of 
this  battle,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  advance  guard  of  the  Mac- 
kays concealed  themselves  on  the  flanks  of  this  mountain.  The 
Sutherlands  were  permitted  to  pass  unmolested,  and  having  thus 
passed,  this  advance  guard,  or  strong  reconnoitering  party,  turned 
and  attacked  the  rear,  while  Ian  Aberach  attacked  them  in  flank* 
Anyway,  the  young  Mackay  commander  must  have  used  admirable 
strategy  to  defeat  and  annihiliate  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in 
numbers. 

Sgora-chleirich,  G. — Sgor,  cliff*,  and  cleirich,  gen.  pi.  of 
cleireach,  clerk,  or  clergyman,  from  "  cleir,"  Gr.,  cleir,  clergy ;  W., 
cl6r,  minstrels ;  Arm.,  cloer ;  Manx,  cleragh,  clerk.  This  is  one  of  the 
pinnacles  of  "  Ben  Ijoyal."  An  ingenious  antiquary  observes  that 
the  learned  men  of  the  Druidic  order,  who,  under  the  primitive 
bardic  system,  were  employed  in  going  periodical  circuits  to 
instruct  the  people,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  priesthood,  but  in 
later  times  the  name  implied  a  society  of  wanderers,  or  those  bards 
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who  strolled  about  like  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  harpists. 
These  wandering  classes  originated  when  the  priesthood  became  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  bardic  system,  for  the  latter  then  ceased 
to  have  sufficient  means  to  support  its  own  members.  As  a 
compensation,  a  law  was  enacted  that  such  as  were  of  this 
description  should  have  regular  periodical  circuits  assigned  to 
them,  and  receive  feee,  according  to  the  quality  of  those  they 
Tisited.     This  ended  at  last  in  mendicancy. 

An  Caisteal,  G. — The  castle,  the  fort ;  another  of  the  pinnacles 
of  "  Ben  Loyal,"  and  the  highest,  2504  feet.  On  this  pinnacle  are 
the  ruins  of  a  building,  called  by  the  natives  Caisteal  na  Druidhich, 
the  Druids'  castle ;  Lat.,  casteU-um  ;  W.,  castell ;  Arm.,  castel,  a 
fort,  a  castle. 

Sgor-chona<>aite,  G. — See  Cunasaite  in  place  names.  Sgor,  cliff, 
sharp-edged,  also,  a  rock  ;  skor,  N.,  an  liige  ;  Ir.,  scor ;  W.,  gor, 
rim,  edge.  This  is  the  northern  point  of  Ben  Loyal,  2320  feet 
high. 

•  Meallan-liath,  G. — The  grey  hill. 

LAKE  NAMES. 

Cuil-na-sith,  G. — Corner  of  peace,  or  stillness,  in  reference  to 
its  sheltered  position.     Cul-na-moine,  the  peat  comer. 

•  Loch  Chaluim,  G. — Malcolm's  lake,  probably  he  was  drowned 
in  it. 

•  Loch  Craggie — G.,  Creagach,  takes  its  name  from  a  mountain 
near  it.     Beinne  Chraggie,  rocky  mountain. 

•  Loch  an  Dithrabh — G.,  Dithreabh,  desert,  or  high  ground,  or 
district  uninhabited,  the  lake  in  the  high  ground.  Dithreabh  or 
Dith-treabh  is  a  common  appellation  in  Sutherland  for  high 
uncultivated,  uninhabited  lands. 

'  Loch  na  Meide,  O.G. — Neck,  lake  of  the  neck,  in  reference  to 
its  middle  narrowing  like  a  neck. 

Ijoch  Slaim,  G. — Great  booty,  lake  of  the  great  take,  in  reference 
to  the  great  quantity  of  salmon  and  trout  found  and  caught  in  it. 

Loch  Crocach,  G. — Spread  out  like  an  open  hand. 

RIVERS. 

Borgie — N.,  Borg,  a  fort,  byrgi,  an  enclosure.  This  river  takes 
its  name  from  a  fort  built  on  its  banks  by  the  Norse. 

Alltan-rian,  G. — Ruighan,  dim.  of  ruighe,  small  pasture,  used 
for  summer  grazing  at  a  mountain  foot ;  W.,  rhiw,  slope,  declivity, 
the  sheiling  stream. 

Allt-na-luibe-mor,  G. — Luib,  bends,  stream  of  the  big  bends. 
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Allt-ach-na-toi— -Q.,  Acbadh,  a  field,  tota,  knoll,  stream  of  the 
field  of  knolls. 

AUt-a-phuil,  G. — Puil,  gen.  of  poll,  a  pool,  the  stream  of  the 
pool,  in  reference  to  the  sedgy  little  lake  whence  it  issues. 

Allt-an-t-sionnaich. — Stream  of  the  fox,  where  foxes  were  often 
seen. 

An  Gdrbhallt,  G. — The  rough  stream  ;  an  appellation  common 
in  Celtic  language  for  rapid,  turbulent  streams,  or  rivers. 

Allt-dion-a-choire,  G. — Dion,  shelter,  protection  ;  choire,  gen. 
of  coire,  corrie,  or  hollow — stream  sheltered  by  the  corrie. 

ISLANDS,  PROMONTORIES,  BAYS. 

Eilcana-chaoil,  G. — Chaoil,  gen.  of  caol,  a  narrow  strait, 
island  of  the  narrow  strait.  This  island  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  at  Melness  by  a  narrow  strait  100  yards  wide. 

Kilean-nan-r6n,  G. — Island  of  the  seals,  that  frequent  its 
caverns.  Separated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
north-west,  is  Eilean  losal,  so  called  from  its  greatly  less  altitude, 
being  only  171  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  highest  point  of 
Eilean-nan-roin  is  747  feet.  About  100  years  ago,  a  phenomenon 
occurred  on  it,  which  terrified  the  natives — the  middle  of  the 
island  sank  bodily  down,  forming  a  valley  across  it. 

Eilean-na-coomb,  G. — From  caoimh,  friends,  the  island  of 
friends.  More  likely  coomb  is  a  contraction  of  Ck)lumb.  Columba's 
Isle,  from  a  chapel  on  the  island  dedicated  to  Columba  by  his 
Culdee  missionaries.  There  was  also  a  burying-place  attached  to 
the  chapel ;  traces  of  both  are  still  to  be  seen.  This  island  is  also 
called  Eilean-nan-naoimh,  isle  of  saints. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-west  at  half  tide,  a 
singular  phenomenon  is  seen  and  heard  on  this  island.  The  sea 
then  rushes  in  on  the  south  side,  through  a  few  yards  of  narrow 
channel,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  spouts  up  through  a  hole 
in  the  rocks  to  the  height  of  30  feet  into  the  air,  and  a  few  seconds 
after  a  discharge  of  water  takes  place  from  the  east  side  of  the 
island  with  a  noise  resembling  the  firing  of  artillery. 

Rabbit  Islands. — Modem  appellation,  in  reference  to  the  great 
number  of  rabbits  found  and  killed  upon  them.  These  islands,  in 
the  Bay  of  Tongue,  of  which  there  are  two,  are,  in  ancient  charters, 
caUed  "  Ylen  Gald,"  "  Ellen  Gild,"  "  Ealan  a  Ghail,"  probably 
islands  of  the  foreigners,  no  doubt  from  the  Norsemen  frequenting 
them  in  their  piratical  expeditions,  and  eventually  taking  and 
keeping  possession  of  them.  Tradition,  however,  has  another 
origin  for  the  name.     That  the  island  was  so  named  after  the  great 
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Flngalian  hero,  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi,  who  in  the  frequent  war 
of  the  Fingalians  with  the  men  of  Lochlinn,  here  slew,  after  a 
terrific  hand-to-hand  combat,  a  Lochlinn  chief  named  Torquil,  and 
eyer  since  the  island  was  named  after  the  victorous  hero,  Eilean-a- 
6hH  Gaul's  Isle. 

Gaol-beg,  G. — A  narrow  strait  between  the  mainland  and 
ColUmba's  Isle. 

Gaolas  raineach,  G. — Raineacb,  ferns,  the  ferny  strait.  More 
probably  Caolas-rknaich,  from  ranaich,  roaring,  the  roaring  strait, 
in  reference  to  the  roar  of  the  waves  impelled  by  the  N.W.  storms 
through  this  narrow  strait,  and  beating  and  breaking  on  the  rocky 
clifis  of  £ilean  nan  r6n  on  the  one  side,  and  thos3  of  the  mainland 
on  the  other. 

Cleit-an-t-Seabhag — G.,  Cleit,  a  perpendicular  rock  ;  N ,  klettc, 
a  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  seabhag,  hawk,  the  hawk  rock. 

Dubh  Sgeir,  G. — Black  rock.  Sgeir,  G.,  detached  rock,  covered 
by  water ;  N.,  sker,  a  rock  in  the  sea,  uncovered  at  low  tide.  The 
adjective  is  here  placed  before  the  noun  to  make  it  more  expressive 
— a  mode  still  retained  in  Freuch,  as  in  Gaelic. 

Geo  Beatain,  G. — Geo,  grodha,  a  creek,  and  Beaton,  man's 
name ;  probably  Dr  Beaton,  a  famous  physician  in  the  days  of 
Robert  the  2nd,  who  granted  him  several  islands  on  the  north 
coast  He  afterwards  became  physician  to  the  Mackays  of  Farr, 
who  gave  him  Melness  in  lieu  of  the  islands.  This  geo  is  in  the 
district  thus  given  him  in  exchange  for  the  islands.  He  wsjb  called 
Ferchar  Beaton,  lighe,  or  doctor. 

€reo-nan-eun,  G. — ^eo,  a  creek,  and  eun,  birds,  the  creek  of  th;^^ 
birds. 

Lamigo,  N. — From  lamb,  lamb,  and  gja,  geo,  creek  or  chasm, 
into  which  the  sea  enters,  the  creek  of  the  lambs. 

Port-an-fheadairigaig,  G. — Port,  a  port,  and  feadaireachd, 
whistling,  the  whistling  port,  in  reference  to  the  wind  whistling 
through  the  crevices  of  its  rocky  sides. 

Port-na-h-uaille,  G. — The  port  of  the  boasting,  in  reference  to  a 
crew  boasting  of  its  safety,  and  shortly  after  losing  their  boat  in 
it,  to  the  delight  of  those  who  warned  the  crew  of  its  dangers. 

Port  vasgo — G.,  Port^n-fhasgaidh,  the  port  of  shelter,  which 
it  naturally  is,  from  the  prevailing  N.W.  winds  and  storms.  It  is 
near  Melness. 

Budha-thormaid,  G.- -Tormaid's  or  Norman's  promontory. 
Tormaid  is  a  Norse  name,  and  is  still  met  with  in  the  Reay 
country. 

Traighean  Strahan,  G. — From  traigh,  shore,  and  Strathan, 
place  name,  Strathan  shores. 
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PLACE  NAMES. 

J       Achumore — G.,  Achadh,  field,  and  mor,  the  big  field — a  very 
common  Gaelic  appellation. 

Ach-na-b4t — G.,  Achadh-na-bata,  being  inland,  the  field  of  the 
cudgels,  probably  from  the  natives  practising  fencing  upon  it. 

Ach-na-huagh — G.,  Achadh-na-h-uamh,  field  of  the  cave. 

Ach-an-inver — G.,  Achadh-an-inbhir,  field  of  the  flat  land  at 
the  river  mouth. 

Achin-ty-halvin — G.,  Achadh-an-tigh-ailbhinn,  field  of  the 
bouse  of  flints,  place,  or  hut,  in  which  flint  arrow-heads  were 
made. 

^     Achtaly — G.,  Achadh-an-tulaich,  field  of  the  hillocks  or  tumuli. 
V       Achtotie — G.,  Achadh-an-tota,  field  of  the  little  knoll. 

Achroldrach — G„  Achadh-an-eile-thireach,  field  of  the  stranger 
or  foreigner,  or,  achadh-an-toldairbich,  field  of  the  holes  or  borings. 

Aird  Torrisdale — ii.,  Aird,  height,  of  Torrisdale,  whish  is  close 
by. 

Bad-chrask-bhacaidh — G.,  Bad,  a  clump  of  trees,  or  hamlet, 
chrasg,  gen.  of  crasg,  crossway,  cross  route,  and  bac,  bacaidh, 
boggy,  the  clump  of  trees  at  the  boggy  crossway.  The  term  crapg 
is  frequently  met  with  in  Sutherland,  locally  meaning,  across  the 
intervening  hill,  from  one  valley  to  another. 
^         Blaudy — N.,  Blanda,  intercourse,  meeting,  a  place  of  meeting. 

Borgie,  N. — From  byrgi,  an  enclosure.  The  place  gives  its 
name  to  the  river  that  flows  by  it.  There  is  a  Borgie  river  in 
Kirkcudbright. 

Brae -tongue — G.,  Braighe-tunga,  the  bi*ae  of  Tongue.  Tunga 
is  Norse,  and  is  pronounced  to  this  day  as  Tunga,  not  like  the 
Gaelic  Teadnga,  which  means  the  same  natural  object,  a  spot  of 
land  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue,  jutting  out  into  the  sea  or  bay. 

Clashvuie — G.,  Clais,  hollow,  and  buidhe,  yellow,  the  yellow 
hollow. 

Clashedy — G.,  Clais  fhada,  the  long  hollow. 

Clashvan — G.,  Clais-bhan,  the  pale  or  fair  hollow,  probably  the 
former,  on  account  of  its  unfruitfulness,  or,  it  may  be,  clais-mhan, 
the  lower  hollow,  in  contradiction  to  an  upper  one. 

Clach-clevan — G.,  Clach,  and  clamhan,  kite,  the  stone  of  the 
kite. 

Crossbum— Anglicised  form  of  AUt-tarsuinn,  the  cross  stream 

Coldbackie — N.,  Kaldi,  cold,  and  bakki,  ridge,  kald-bakki,  the 
cold  ridge.     There  are  many  place  names  of  Norse  origin  round 
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about  Tongue,  proving  its  occupation  by  the  Norae  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Conasaid — N.,  Kvenna-setr,  or  sida,  the  lady's  residence^ 
spelled  in  charters,  Kien-side  It  may  be  Gaelic,  from  caomhan- 
anar-aite,  a  place  of  thrift.  More  probably  it  is  of  Norse  origin, 
as  indicated. 

Dalbhraid,  G.,  Dal,  plain,  and  braigheid,  brae,  the  plain  of  the 
brae. 

Dalchaim,  G. — Dal,  plain,  meadow,  and  chaim,  gen.  of  cairn,.  / 
a  heap  of  stones,  plain  or  meadow  of  the  heap  of  stones  ;  probably 
raised  to  commemorate  an  event  of  which  no  record  remains. 

Dalnafree — G.,  Frithe,  deer  forest,  the  plain  of  the  deer  forest.  "^ 

Falside — N.,  Fell-setr,  the  hill  residence  or  fell-side,  the  resi-  *- 
dence  on  the  fell-side.     The  word  fell  is  common  in  the  Cheviot 
range,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glack  beath — G.,  Glaic  beithe,  the  birch  hollow. 

Hysbackie — N.,  Husa-bakki,  the  house  back,  in  reference  to  • 
the  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  houses. 

Kinloch — G.,  Ceann-na-loch,  the  lake  end,  in  reference  to  the  ^ 
situation  of  a  residence  at  the  end  of  Tongue  bay,  usually  occupied 
by  a  cadet  of  the  Reay  family  up  to  1829. 

KirkiboU — N.,  Kirkja-boll,  equivalent  to  Kirkton,  or,  in  Gaelic, 
Bal-na-h-eaglais,  church  town,  church  land,  church  town  land. 
Here  was  till  1680  a  chapel  of  ancient  date,  and  the  burial-place  of 
the  Mackay  family.  The  chapel  cemetery  is  still  used.  It  lies  at  • 
Eirkibbll,  near  the  Clachan  Bum,  between  which  and  the  modem 
church-yard  is  a  portion  of  the  glebe,  locally  known  as  "  Eilean 
tigh-an-t-sagairt,"  island  of  the  priest's  house.  The  Lords  of  Reay 
were  the  first  in  the  north  to  embrace  the  Reformation  .doctrines 
and  to  propagate  them,  in  their  own  territory,  by  providing 
ministers  and  building  churches. 

Kintail — G.,  Ceann-an-t-sail,  the  end  of  the  salt  or  sea  water. 
This  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  district,  and  till  1724,  when  the     . 
parish,  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  purposes,  assumed  the  present 
name,  Tongue.     It  was  called  Kintail  Mhic-Aoidh,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  Kintails  in  the  Highlands. 

Luib-Vulin — G.,  Luib-a-Mhuilean,  the   bends  at  the  mill,   in   / 
reference  to  several  bends  in  the  river  near  the  mill. 

Melness — N.,   Mel,    benty   grass,  and   ness,  promontory,  the 
promontory  of  the  benty  grass,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day.     Up  to-  ^ 
1829,  Melness  waB  a  seat  of  a  cadet  of  the  Mackay  family,  and 
rare  warriors  and  swordsmen  they  used  to  be. 
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Midtown — An  Anglicised  form  of  *'  Baile  Meadhonach,"  middle 
town. 

Modsary — N.,  Moda-seyra,  muddy  moorland.     Not  cultivated 
v^  till  the  evictions  of  1809. 
V        Rhiroy — G.,  Ruighe-ruadh,  the  red  declivity. 

Rhi  tongue — G.,  Ruighe-thunga,  the  Tongue  declivity,  or  the 
Tongue  hillside.  Rhi,  as  a  prefix  in  place  names,  is  very  common 
in  Sutherland,  north  and  south.  It  is  cammon  also  in  Wales  as 
riiiw,  an  affix.  F'or  instance,  Troed-yr-rhiw,  trocad,  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot,  which  slopes  to  the  top«,  and  rhiw,  declivity,  signifying 
the  declivity  to  the  foot ;  G.,  troidh,  foot. 

Ribigill,  N. — In  ancient  charters  it  is  spelled  Rigabol,  and 
Rege-boU  ;  Norse  spelling  is  Rygjar-bol,  signifying  t^^e  lady's  house 
vi   <and  fann.     It  seems  in  its  modem  form  to  have  had  the  letters  b 
and  g  transposed,  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  to  ea%e  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Scrabster— N.,  Skara-bol-stadr,  contracted  in  this  case,  as  in 
Caithness,  to  Scrabster.  Skara,  outlying,  bol-stadr,  or  bol-flter, 
homestead,  the  outlying  homesteads. 

Skerray — N.,  Skerja,  isolated  rocks  in  the  sea,  of  which  there 
/     are  many  on  this  township  coast. 

Skinid — N.,  Skinni,  bleached,  withered,  in  reference  to  the 
grass  grown  on  it.  This  place  is  sometimes  spelled  "  Sgianaid  "  in 
charters. 

Scullomie — N.,  Skulda-mot,  Skulda-domr,  a  court  or  place  for 
the  payments  of  debts,  fines,  taxes.  Here  rent«,  rates,  and  taxes 
-and  fines  were  paid  to  the  Norse  overmen,  so  long  as  they  held 
authority  in  the  district. 

Slettel — N.,  Slettr,  flat,  smooth,  in  reference  to  the  surface ; 
slett-lendi,  flat  land. 

Talmine — N.,  Tollr,  toll,  and  minnr,  less,  or  free,  toll-minnr, 
toll  free,  a  landing  place  at  which  no  dues  were  charged  ;  con- 
tracted to  ToU-minn,  Talmine — the  r  changed  to  e  for  the  euphony 
of  the  Gaelic. 

Torrisdale— N.,  Thors-dalr,  thor's-dal,   the  dal   of    Thor,    as 
J   Thurso,  from  Thor-sae,  the  water  of  Thor. 

Tubeg — G.,  Taobh-baag,  the  small  side,  in  reference  to  area  of 
land,  often  met  with  in  Sutherland,  as  Tu-beg,  Tu-mor;  W.,  tu,  side; 
J  Arm.,  tu,  side  ;  Arm.,  eus  an  tu  all,  from  the  other  side  ;  G.,  as  an 
tu  eile,  from  the  other  side.  This  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  Armonic  and  Gaelic.  Tu,  in  Sutherland,  is  pronounced  as 
it  is  written  here  in  Welsh  and  Armonic.     Welsh  pronunciation  is 
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tee,  Armonic,  tu.  Taobh  is  Irish  Gaelic,  imported  into  ArgylL 
Tu  must  have  been  the  ancient  Caledonian  pronunciation,  still 
retained  in  Sutherland. 

Tongue,  N. — ^Noticed  elsewhere.  From  Tunga,  a  spit  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  bay  in  the  shape  or  a  tongue.  There  are 
many  tongs  in  the  Hebrides.  There  is  a  Tongue  and  Tongueland 
in  Kirkcudbright,  as  well  as  a  river  Borgie,  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Mackay  chief  with  some  followers  may  have  come 
from  this  district  of  Galloway  in  the  army  of  Reginald  of  the  Isles 
in  1196  or  '98 ;  and,  after  defeating  Harold  Maddadson  in  Strath- 
naver,  and  compelling  him  to  flee  to  Orkney,  installed  a  Mackay 
of  Galloway  as  ruler  of  the  northern  district,  of  which  Tongue  was 
the  centre ;  and  on  the  "  Lion  King,"  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
being  compelled  to  come  north  to  expell  Harold,  confirmed  the 
Gallowegian,  left  by  Regnald  in  Tongue,  in  the  territory ;  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  Hugh  Freaskin,  ancestor  of  the  Sutherland 
family,  for  his  services  during  the  last  expedition,  the  southern 
part  of  the  country — called  by  the  Norse,  Sudrland — from  which 
Harold  had  Reginald's  governor  expelled  by  assassins,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  assassination.  At  the  same  time,  Hugh  Freskyn's 
wife,  Christina,  was  gifted  by  King  William,  or  her  husband,  with 
the  superiority  of  Farr. 

Tongue  is  a  beautiful  locality,  with  its  woodlands,  natural  and 
artificial,  and  superb  gardens,  its  delightful  sea  views,  and  majesoio 
mountain  seenery. 

Varrich — G.,  Bhar-raich,  in  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
highest  point  of  a  precipitous  rock,  facing  the  Bay  of  Tongue,  300 
feet  above  sea  level,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Norse- 
men, afterwards  occupied  by  the  Mackay  chiefs.  Tradition  states 
that  Ian  Aberach,  famed  in  Sutherland  for  heroism  and  patriotism, 
resided  in  it,  and  his  father,  Angus  Du,  before  him.  Caisteil 
Bhar-raich,  signifies  the  castle  on  the  highest  point. 

Uamh  mhor  Fhraisgil — Fraisgil's  great  cave,  said  to  extend 
more  than  half  a  mile  undergroimd,  and  to  be  from  50  to  20  feet 
in  height.  There  are  in  this  parish  several  subterranean  retreats, 
artificially  constructed,  into  which  the  natives  resorted  in  times  of 
danger.  There  are  also  a  number  of  tumuli  in  various  localities  in 
the  parish. 
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4th  MARCH,  1891. 

The  paper  for  this  evening  wajB  by  Mr  Paul  Cameron,  Blair- 
Athole,  on  Perthshire  Gaelic  Songs  and  their  Composer's.  Mr 
Cameron  wajB  present  himself  and  read  his  paper.  The  paper  was 
as  follows : — 

PERTHSHIRE  GAELIC  SONGS. 

A  chinn  suidhe,  agus  a  dhaoin-uailse, — Tha  e  na  thoileachas 
mor  dhomh,  bhi  maiUe  ribh  air  an  oidhche  nochd.  Riamh  o  na 
ghabh  mi  eolas  air  bhur  ruintean  teo-chridheach,  agus  ur  saothair 
luachmhoir  as  leth  gach  ni  a  bhuineas  do  '*  Thir  nam  beann,  nan 
gleann,  's  nan  gaisgeach  "  bha  togradh  agam,  gu  cuideacha'  leibh, 
na'm  b'  urrainn  domh  aig  km  sam  bith,  sin  a  dheanamh.  Air 
dhomh  cuireadh  fhaotainn  bho  ur  deagh  ruu-chleireach  Mr 
Macantoisich  gu  ni-eigiu  chuir  thugaibh,  dh'  aontaich  mi  ri  sin 
a  dheanamh  le  beagan  de  Bhardachd  Gaidhealach  Shiorrachd 
Pheairt  a  thoirt  fo  V  'n  aire.  Tha  'n  t^siorrachd  bhoidheach  sin 
CO  cheangailte  ri'r  siorrachd  ainmeil  fein,  agus  bu  mhaith  an 
airidh  an  co-chomunn  daimheil  so  bhi  air  a  chumail  suas.  Tha 
luchd-labhairt  na  Gaidhlig  a  fka  na*s  lugha  's  na's  lugha  'an 
Siorrachd  Pheairt,  agus  ma  thuiteas  gun  teid  a  Chainnt  aosda  gu 
tur  as  an  t-sealladh  iimte,  saoile  mi,  nach  beag  an  t-eolas,  agus  an 
tlachd  (bidh  sin  an  earbsa)  a  gheibhear  bho  na  h-orain  so  ge  b'e 
CO  a  leugbas  iad..  Bi'dh  am  fear-eachdraidh,  maith-dh-fhaoide 
ceudan  bliadhna  an  deighe  so,  ga'n  rannsacha'  le  mor-churam, 
agus  a  togail  suas  fo  'chomhair  cruth,  us  dreach,  na  h-inntiun 
a  dheilbh  iad,  maille  ris  gach  ubs,  us  cleachda,  tha  ainmichte 
nam  measg.  Cha  ruig  mi  leas  tuille  a  radha  as  an  leth,  ach  gu 
bheil  mi  'n  dochas,  gu'n  toir  e  uiread  de  thaitneas  dhuibhsa  'bhi 
ga'n  eisdeachd,  's  a  thug  e  dhomhsa  'bhi  ga'n  tional.  Tha  cheud 
oran,  air  "  C411  Bit  lonarghairridh,"  le 

ALASTAIR  CAIMBEUL, 

a  bha  na   thailear  ann  an  Srath-ghruaidh  'an   Athull,  agus  a 
chaochail  mu'n  bhliadhua  1810. 

Tha  'n  t-Ionarghairridh  so  a  faotainn  an  ainm  bho  lonar-na- 
h-amhna  'tha  'geiridh  a  Loch  Gairridh  air  monadh  Dhniim-uachdair, 
agus  tha  taoma  a  staigh  do  Amhainu  Theamhail  mu  dha  mhile 
suas  bho  Bhaile-chloichridh.  B'  e  aobhair  an  orain  chianail  so  ;  gun 
deach  ochd  pearsa  diag  a  bhathadh,  air  dhaibh  bhi  pilleadh  dhach- 
aidh  bh'  air  na  Feill-ma-Chaltnaig  aun  an  toiseach  a  Mhart  1767. 
Thuit  gu'n  robh  an  amhainu  air  na  tiarraibh  le  tuil  bhrai&— agus 
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gun  do  dhiultar  aft  t-aisig,  ach  mu  dheireadh  gun  d'  aontaich  fear 
an  aisig  'dhol  leotha ;  leum  iad  staigh  cho  brais  anns  a  bhata  agus 
reir  coslais  's  ann  uaithe  sin  a  dh'  eiiich  an  sgiorradh  bronach. 

Rinn  Alastair  oran  eile,  agus 's  truagh  nach  gabhadh  e  faotainn, 
oir  's  e  oran  ro  bhuadhar  a  bha'n  ''Aoire  nan  Radan."  Bha'n  duine 
coir  80  ga  sharach,  mar  bha  ioma  duine  coire  eile  's  an  t-saogbal 
80,  's  bhiodh  a  reir  cleachdadh  na  duthcha,  poc  aige  's  a  mhuilleann, 
chum  cuideacha  fhaighinn  uapsa  a  b'  urrainn  a  sheachna.  Chaidh 
h-uile  ni  gu  maith  car  moran  tiom,  ach  mu  dheire  dhruidh, 
deudach  gheur  an  radain  air  cuid  Alastair,  ach  mo  dhruidh, 
dhruidh  briathran  geura  Alastair  orrasan,  oir  theirear  gun  d'  fhag 
gach  aon  dhiubh  an  duthaich — mar  thubhairt  fear  araidh,  "  agus 
cabhag  air  an  iosgaidean." 

ORAN  AIR  CALL   BAT   lONARGHAIRRIDH. 

L^  Alastair  Caimheul, 

Feasgar  1^  Fheill-ma-Chalmaig 

Bu  mhor  earchall  na  feille, 

Chailear  Bat  lonarghairridh 

Mu  km  dhol  fodha  na  greiue ; 

Ach  a  dhaoin'  thugaibh  aire 

Cha  'n  'eil  mearachd  no  breig  ann 

Am  bas  a  dh'  orduich  an  Triath  dhuinn, 

Cha  ghabh  e  siacha  no  leumadh. 

A  Righ  mhoir  th'  air  a  chaithir, 
'S  a  tha  feitheamh  gu  leir  oimn, 
'Thug  na  daoiuo  o'n  taighibh 
'Dh'  ionnsaidh  aighir  na  feille ; 
Chruinnich  thus  as  gach  ait  iad 
Thun  a  bhais  o'n  's  e  b'  eiginn, 
'S  'nuair  a  chaidh  iad  's  a  bh^ta 
Oha  robh  dail  dhaibh  ach  geilleadh. 

O  bh6thu  !  a  dhaoiue, 

Nach  fuaight  an  Saoghal  rinn  uile, 

0'  uim'  nach  cuireamaid  faoiu'  e, 

'S  nach  'eil  aon  neach  a'  fuireach ; 

Oed  bu  linne  an  saoghal 

'Nuair  thig  am  maor  leis  an  t-suman,i 

€ha-n  fhag  e  sinn  oidhche 

'N  deigh  na  troisde  chaidh  chumadh. 

^  leis  a  chuireadh. 
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0  'n  bha  'n  uair  air  a  cumadh, 

'S  uach  b'  urrainn  duine  dhiubh  'tionndadh 

'Sior  iarguin  na  dh'  fhuirich 

Bu  truagh  tiiras  ^  nam  banntrach ; 

'Nam  taice  nan  traithean 

Bhiodh  na  paisdean  a  drandail, 

lad  a  'g  eigheach  's  a  rknaich 

Mar  uan  's  a  mhatbair  air  faontra. 

Mar  uain  gun  mbatbair  air  faontra 
Gbeibbte  clann  's  iad  gun  atbair, 
'S  iad  gu  Ihtba  an  cricbe 
Daonan  dbi  am  fear  taigbe  ; 
Cba  tog  aigbir  gu  dilinn 
Na  ni  cbi  iad  ri  'n  latba, 
'S  cba  tog  fiodbal  no  music 
Tuilleadh  'n  inntinn  mar  bba  L  ^ 

Tba  na  mnatban  fo  cbr^dh  dbetb, 
'S  beag  an  t-iogbnadh  dboibb  cinnte, 
A  Rigb  buin  rinn  gu  baigbeil 
'Nuair  tbig  am  b^  nacb  gabb  pilltinn  ; 
'Nuair  a  tbeid  sinn  's  an  anart 
Gleidb  ar  n-anamana  priseil, 
'S  ann  aig  hkt  lonargbairridb 
'Bba  'n  uair  cbabhagacb  cbricbe. 

'S  ann  'bba  'n  iolaicb  's  a  gblaoidbicb 
Da  tbaobb  lonargbairridb, 
'S  iad  ag  ambarc  nan  daoine 
Anus  an  fbaocbaig  ga  'm  faing ; 
'Nuair  a  gbairmeas  am  maor  sinn, 
Cba-n  fbaodar  fuireacb  aig  baile  : 
Aig  ceann  mu  dbeireadb  kr  saogbail 
Ar  'n  atbair  naomba  'bbi  mar  rinn. 

Bba  na  Stiubbartaicb  speisealt, 
'S  bba  greis  diu'  's  a  bb^ta  ; 
'S  olc  an  treubbantas  duine 
Cbuir  an  cuncart  a  bbatbadb  ; 
Nam  bidb  fios  mar  a  tbacbair 
Mu  'n  do  sgoilt  e  na  cblaraibb, 
'S  mor  a  bheireadb  iad  seacbad 
'Cbionn  air  talamb  *bbi  s^bbailt. 

^  tuireadh.        '  no,  mar  chaidhe. 
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Bha  caithris  \k  agiis  oidhche 

Aig  oighre  Fonnchastail, 

Ga  'n  sireadh  's  na  bruachaibh 

Is  e  fliuch  fuar  ann  na  chaiseart. 

Thoill  e  beannachd  na  tuatba 

Agus  fbuair  e  gu  pailt  i, 

Gu  'm  paigb'  an  Rigb  math  na  dhuais  e 

'S  geal  a  chluasag  's  a  leabaidh. 

Tha  Heiri  m6r  Stiubhart 

Lan  Inusgainn  gun  chadal, 

Cba  d'fhag  e  caislig  no  luban, 

No  gininnd  puill  gun  dheadh  bheachdach ; 

Le  dubhanan  dubailt 

'G  iarraidh  grunnd  na  dubh-aigein, 

Agus  mordhanan  dubhghorm  ^ 

'S  croiune  ghiubhais  gam  brogadh. 

'S  ann  an  sid  bha  na  bradain 
Air  a  aigeal  ^  nan  sineadh, 
Gun  an  dull  ri  dhol  dhachaidh 
Dh'  fhag  sid  reachd  air  an  dilsinn  ; 
Gun  toir  Ni-math  dhuinn  smuaineach 
Mar  shar  bhuachaille  cinnteach, 
Bhi  mu  thiomcbal  ar  cuairte 
'Nuair  a  bhuailear  a'  tiom  sinn. 

Cha  b'  ann  fo  eunlaidh  an  t-sleibhe 
Dh'  fliag  Heiri  'chuid  daoine, 
'Nuair  a  fhuair  e  ri  cheil  iad, 
Bha  eibhneas  'us  aoidh  air ; 
Rinn  e  'n  ruidh  'us  an  caramh 
Mac  an  aigh  cha  robh  foill  ann, 
'S  chuir  e  gearrain  's  na  tamaibh, 
'Nuair  a  dh'  fhail'mch  air  daoine. 

'Nuair  bha  'n  cuirp  air  a  chlodach, 

Bha  iad  dochart  ri  ghiulain, 

'N  sin  chaidh  cairtean  nan  siubha!, 

'S  cha-n  aithnichte  bruthach  seach  iurlar  ; 

Cha  robh  baigh  ri  mac  laire, 

Ga  'n  cuir  do  Bhlar  chum  na  h-tu'ach — 

Cha-n  'eil  e  beo  de  Shiol  Adhamh 

Neach  thug  barr  ann  an  iuil  ort 

^  DO,  du-ghorm.        '  chladftch. 
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Bu  tu  seise  na'm  bauntrach, 

Agiis  ceann  nan  diol-deirce, 

'S  trie  a  bha  iad  mu  d'  chitchin, 

Cha  d'  iarr  thu  idir  an  treigsin  ; 

Faotainn  ck\  agus  aran 

Mln  'us  bainne  le  cheile — 

Cha  ghabh  e  innscadh  na  labhairt 

Na  rinn  thu  'chaitheadh  ri  feumnaich. 

Tha  Oighre  Fonnchastail 

Gu  h-artneulach  br6nach, 

An  ti  chunnaic  's  nach  fhacadh, 

Bha  dhuais  aige  's  bu  mhor  e  ; 

Dh'  fhag  e  'Bhaintigheama  thlachdmhor, 

Gun  tinn,  gun  eas-shlaint,  gun  leonadh, 

'Nuair  a  thainig  e  dhachaidh 

Fhuair  e  paisgte  air  bord  i. 

'S  mor  a  ghabh  e  de  mhulad 

'Us  ua  chunnaic  e  'dhdruinn  ; 

'S  ann  a  thaisg  e  'chlach-bhunait, 

'Steach  fo  dhuileag  a  chota  ; 

Leag  e  'n  callach  bu  truime 

Air  an  Ti  a  b'  urrainn  a  chomhnadh  ; 

'S  'nuair  thig  am  maor  leis  an  t-shiiman 

A  Righ  glachd  uile  mar  lob  sinn. 

AONGHAS  CAIMBEUL. 

Ruga'  am  bard  sunndach  deas-bhriathrach  so,  mu  na  bhliadhna 
1740,  agus  chaochail  e  mu  1814.  Bha  e  posda  air  Anna  Chaimbeul 
agus  bha  sia'nar  theaghlaich  aca.  'S  e  bard  Eadar  a'  Mhucaidh,  a 
gheibheadh  e  na  latha,  agus  bu  mhath  b'fhiach  e  bard  a  channtain 
ris  's  ainmig  a  gheibhear  smuain  cho  coileanta,na  briathar  cho  lurach 
's  a  gheibhear  aigesan.  B'  fhiach  an  aon  bhard  so  a  Siorrachd 
Pheairt,  oraid  shnasmhor  dha  fhein  gu  a  Ian  bhuaidhean  iomlan 
a  nochda'  dhuibh.  Ach  fodhnadh  an  luinneag  shugraidh  so  a 
]eanas  aig  an  am.  Chuir  Aonghas,  mach  a  chuid  oran  ann  an 
leabhar  laghach  beag  anns  a  bhliadhna  1785.  Ach  c'ait  an  gabh 
e  gleidhe,  cha  ghabh  ach  tearc,  's  cinnte  nach  d' fhuair  Mae 
Coinuich  e,  air  neo  bhiodh  ribheid  shunndaich  Aonghais  a'  goirseinn 
am  measg  s^r  obair  nam  bard.  Bithidh  sinn  an  deagh  dhochas  gu 
faigh  oigridh  na  Gaidhealtachd  eolas  airsan  fhathast^  Tha  an  aon 
fhonn  air  an  luinneig  so  cho  togarach  's  is  aithne  dhomh  measg 
nam  fuinn  Ghaidhealach.  Saoile  mi,  car  mar  tha  '' Theid  mi 
dhachaidh  'Chr6  Chinntaile." 
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RANNAN   BHO   LUINNK^O   GHAOIL. 

Luinneag — 0-ho  nighean,  hiri  nighean, 

0-ho  nighean,  'chinn  duinn  aluiun, 
Mo  ghaol  cailinn  dhonn  na  buaile, 
'S  ann  a  tha  mo  luaidh  's  an  Airidh. 

Thoir  mo  shoraidh  'us  mo  bheannachd 
Dh'  fhios  na  h-ainnir  'bheil  mo  ghradh-sa, 
'S  innis  gu  bheil  mi  fo  smuainrean, 
O  na  chaidh  mi  suas  do  'n  Bhraighe. 

'S  trie  mi  daonan  'g  amharc  suas  nam, 
Ris  na*  bniachaibh  'n  d'  fhuarar  m'  arach 
Far  am  b'  abhaist  duinn  'bhi  Bugradh, 
Ged  a  chuir  thu  cM  an  drast  rium. 

Aoh  mo  cbailinn  gabhsa  truas  dhiam, 
Pill  gu  luath  rium  as  na  f4g  mi, 
'S  air  a  mhead  's  gun  can  an  sluagh  rinn, 
Bidh  sinn  cluaineis  mar  a  b'  Abhaist. 

Deud  mar  chailc  a  d'  bheulan  dathte, 
Mar  an  eala  gheal  do  bhragad, 
Leam  bu  mhilse  pog  o  'n  ribhiun 
Na  na  fiogais  fo  mo  chairean. 

'S  snasmhdr  buaghach  glan  an  cuailein, 
Dh'  fhas  mar  gbruaig  ort  suas  mu  'd  bhraighe, 
Na  h-uile  ciabh  a'  sniomh  mu*n  cuairt 
Ou  bachlach,  dualach,  cuachach,  fainneach. 

Tha  do  mhuineal  bian-gheal  boidheach 
Mar  an  neoinean  air  an  fhasacb, 
Ciochan  corrach  liontach  sol u is 
Air  a  bhroilleach  's  ro-mhaith  dearsa*. 

Beul  na  Brinu  'labhras  siobhailt, 
Da  shuil  mliiogach  's  iad  ro-narnch, 
Oneas  mar  fhaoilinn,  gruaidh  mar  chaorunn, 
Mala  chaol  fo  d'  aodainn  mhiilda. 

'S  ann  thug  mise  an  gaol  falaich, 
-Dhut  an  latha  chaidh  mi  'u  Bhraighe, 
'S  mor  gu  b'  fhearr  dhomh  bhi  am  chadal, 
Oed  nach  fairicheau  gu  brath  as. 
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'S  txuagh  nach  robh  mi  'n  ciste  dhuinte 
Anns  an  uir  an  deigh  's  mo  charamh, 
Far  nach  cluinninn  'bhi  ga  d'  phiisadh 
'  Ri  fear  eile  's  tu  ga  m'  fhagaiL 

Gur  am  pill  thu  ga  la-luain  rium, 

Ge  nach  truagh  leat  'bhi  ga  m'  aichsheun, 

GiiB  an  cairear  anns  an  uaigh  mi 

Choidh  cha  toir  mi  fuath,  ach  gradh  dhut. 

0-ho  nighean,  hin  nighean, 
O-ho  nighean,  chinn  duinn  aluinn, 
Mo  ghaol  cailinn  dhonn  na  buaile, 
'S  ann  a  tha  mo  luaidh  's  an  Airidh. 

DA'IDH  CAIMBEUL. 

Rugadh  Daibhidh  Caimbeul  air  Sliosmln,  Locha  Raineach^ 
anns  a  bhliadhna  1798,  agus  chaochail  e  le  bas  sgiorail  's  a 
bhliadhna  1830.  B'  e  Daibhidh  mac  Dh6nuill  mhic  GhUleasp' 
mhic  Dh6niiill  Bhain.  Bha  an  t-6ran  a  leanas  air  a  dheanamh 
do  Shesidh  Mheinne  an  Cois-a-Bhileadh,  agus  uaithe  sin,  canar  ris 
"  Oran  Seisidh  Chois-arBhileadh." 

GRAN   LB  OILLE  OG,  AIR   DA   CHLUINNTINN   GUN  DO  PH08  A  LEANMAK 

'n  uair  a  bha  e  as  an  DUTHAIOH. 
Air  fonn — "  Tha  mi  muladach  diomhatr.** 

*S  mi  bhi  tamiill  air  astar, 

0  'n  ait  an  d'  altrum  mi  6g, 
Chualas  sgeul  nach  ciiis  ghaire, 

Mo  ghradhsa  'bhi  poisd  ; 
'S  ged  tha  cuid  rium  ag  r^dhainn, 

De  'n  st^  bhi  ri  br6n, 
'N  gaol  a  thug  mi  am  ph^istean, 

Ni  mi  krach  ri  m'  bhe6. 

Luinneag — Oigh  iu:  a  chiil  dualaich, 

Fhuair  buaidh  thar  gach  mnaoi, 
'S  e  do  ghaol  rinn  mo  bhuaireadh, 

'S  chuir  tuaileas  'am  cheann  ; 
Ged  a  chuir  thu  mi  suarach, 

'S  ged  a  dh'fhuaraich  do  ghrklh ; 
Bidh  mi  tuille  fu  smuainrean, 

0  nach  d'  fhuair  mi  do  \kmK 
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Gha  robh  mi  dh'  aois  ach  deich  bliadhna, 

'N  uair  'ghabh  mi  ciat  dhiot  an  tiis, 
'S  gach  aon  latha  ga  'mhiadach 

'S  th  sior  riarach  mo  shiil ; 
'S  beag  an  t-iogbn'  mi  bhi  duilicb, 

Trom,  miiladach,  ciiiirt, 
Thu  'bbi  'n  diugh  aig  fear  eile, 

'S  mise  'seasamh  air  chul. 

Ach  'b  e  's  eiginn  domh  iunseadh, 

'S  cha  'n  eil  brigh  ^bhi  ga  chleith, 
Gu  'n  robh  mi  6g  anns  an  tiom, 

Is,  air  bheag  prls  ague  meas  ; 
Gha  chunnta  mo  chaoirich, 

'S  cha  deach  taod  ann  am  each  ; 
'S  ni  *8  mo  thug  'n  Fheillmartuinu, 

Riamh  mk\  domh  a  steach. 

Ach  nan  d'  rinn  thu  leam  lubadh 

'Gheiig  iir  nan  suil  tlath, 
Cha-n  fhaicte  luchd  duth'ch  thu, 

Fo  churam  mu  'n  mhkl ; 
'S  ann  a  bhidh-mid  gu  surdail, 

'Dol  am  muime  gach  Ik ; 
'S  bhidh  daoin-uailse  na  duthcha, 

Toirt  umhlachd  do  m'  ghrkdh. 

Ach  nis  sguiream  do  thuireadh, 

'S  leigeam  mulad  fo  laimh, 
'S  innseam  aogas  na  cruinneig, 

'S  deise  cuir  anns  an  danns' ; 
Maighdeann  shuairce,  dheas,  chuimeir, 

Bha  suidhicht,  gun  mheang ; 
Mhealladh  gaol  o  na  gillean, 

Gad  is  milis  an  cainnt. 

Gur  6  's  cleachd  do  luchd  6ran, 

Bhi  samhlach  r6s  ris  gach  gruaidh ; 
'S  ma  bhios  bilean  car  b6idheach, 

Mar  chaoran  meoir  iad  'n  tra'  bhuain  j 
Bidh  gach  suil  ac  mar  dhearcaig, 

Bhios  am  fasgadh  nam  bruach, 
'S  gur  samhladh  do  chasan, 

Am  bradan  geal  thig  o  'n  chuan. 
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CharU  'eil  flur  anu  an  garaidh, 

Ge  daicheil  an  snuadh, 
No  lu8  au]i  am  f^sach 

No  'n  taobh  g^irich  a  chuain, 
Cha  do  chinn  an  glaic  aonaich, 

No  air  craobh  an  coill  uain, 
Na  ni  coimeas  do  ni'  ghaolsa, 

Gradh  nan  daoin  o  'n  taobh-tuath. 

Ach  ge  b6idheach  do  phearsa. 

Is  ge  dreachmhor  do  ghnuis, 
Ge  binne  do  ch6mhradh, 

Nan  sme6rach  seinn  ciuil ; 
Ged  i^  gile  nan  canach. 

Do  dheud  thana  ghil  dhluth, 
Is  ge  ctibhraidh  learn  t-anail, 

Na  croinn  mheala  fo  dhriucbd. 

Cha-n  iad  sin,  ge  bu  leoir  fad, 

Chnir  mi  'n  t6ir  ort  a  niin, 
Ach  miad  do  mhisnich  is  d'  eolais, 

Thair  6igridh  do  dhdth'ch  ; 
'S  e  bhi  cuimbneach  do  ch6mhradh, 

'S  do  rogha  se6il  anns  gach  ciiis, 
Is  nacb  d'  fhaod  sinn  bhi  c6mhladh, 

Dh'  fhag  ni  deoir  air  mo  shuil. 

Fhuair  thusa  mar  fhkgail, 

Gach  buaidh  a  b'  aill  leinn  air  mnai» 
Soimhe,  stuama,  na  d'  niidur, 

Caomh,  c^irdeil,  ri  saoi' ; 
Caoimhneil,  bUth,  ri  luchd  ^islein,  ^ 

Deanamh  feum  dhaibh  fo  laimh  ; 
'S  trie  a  thug  thu  an  deirce, 

'S  cha  b'  e  'n  eigin  bhiodh  ann. 

'S  trie  a  thainig  mi  dhachaidh, 

Bhar  machair  nan  Gall, 
Sg\th,  fann,  air  bheag  cadail, 

Trom,  airtneulach,  mkU ; 
'     Gur  e  coimhneas  mo  chaileig, 

'S  i  am  ghlacabh  gu  teann, 
Dh'  fhogradh  mi-ghean  o  m'  airp,  ^ 

'S  bheireadh  dhomh  fallaineaohd  slainti. 

1  eu-slaint.  ^  m'  aigne. 


\ 
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'S  ann  an  dubhar  nan  craobh, 

Far  an  taom  an  sruth  uain', 
Dh'  eisdeachd  iur-luaidh  mo  ghaoil-sa, 

'S  trie  a  dh'  aom  mi  mo  chluas  ; 
Cha  b'  e  tagradh  na  faoineaohd, 

Air  'm  bu  chaomh  leat  bhi  luaidh 
Ach  rogba  tuigs'  agiis  ceille, 

Mar  bu  bheus  do  mhnaoi  nails'. 

Na  faighinns'  mo  dhurachd, 

Mo  rim,  is  mo  mhiann, 
Cha  bhiodh  iarrtas  a'  m'  umuigb, 

Acb  bhi  dldtl)  riut  a  chiall ; 
'S  mor  gu'm  b'  annsa  na  duthaich, 

Bhi  riut  sugradh  gun  f  hiamh, 
Far  an  goireadh  an  smddan, 

Is  an  dluitho  am  fiar.  ^ 

Gu  de  'n  st^  bhi  ga  chuimhneach, 

Chuir  a  chuibhle  car  tual, 
'S  far  'n  robh  duil-leam  ri  caoimhneas, 

Cha  robh  an  raoir  ann  ach  fuath  ; 
Gu  bheil  gaol  nan  6g-mhaighdeann, 

Gearr  mar  bhoillsge  na  h-uair, 
'S  gu  dldth  air  na  deighse, 

Thig  duibhV  agus  fuachd. 

Na  'n  do  ghabh  mi  an  leasau, 

A  bheirinn  do  chach, 
A  hhi  gluasad  gu  tnsteil, 

*S  gun  cheut  thoirt  do  mhnaoi  ; 
Cha  bhiodh  m'  aodainn  co  preasaoh. 

Gun  do  leisgeul  'bhi  ann  ; 
Ach  gaol  'thoirt  do  th^  dhiu', 

Gun  eirig  ga  chcann. 

Ach  ged  rinn  thu,  'ghaoil,  m'  fhagail. 

Is  do  lamb  'thoirt  dh'  f  hear  \3X ; 
Cha  chluinnte  gu  brath  mi, 

Ach  ag  ardach  do  chliu  ; 
'S  ged  tha  mi  an  drasta, 

Fad  a  thamh  as  an  du'ich, 
'S  toil-inntinn  bhi  'g  eisdeachd, 

Deagh  sgeul  ort,  a  riiin. 

^  feur. 


G^'^ '^J^Veai»«'^^.f  fee- 
bait TV^»*^  "* mbO«°\    T)bo'ti«»^ 

'S  «^?' S  *°^«^ 
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Gu  bheil  Alidh  Neill  ga  d'  iarraidh, 
'S  taighean  sgliat  aige  'tha  grinn, 
Ach  ma  bheir  e  suas  an  t-Sliabh  thu, 
Bidh  sile  dbiar  ann  tha  mi  cinnt'. 

Tha  Ian  Toiseach,  oigear  suairc', 
An  dull  do  bhuanndacha'  mar  mhnaoi, 
Acb  ged  's  iomadb  fear  tha  'n  toir  ort, 
Cha  'n  fhaod  thu  'phosadh  ach  a  h-aon. 

Gu  bheil  Donnacha  ban  mac  Iain, 
Gille  cridheil  's  e  ro  ghrinn, 
Ach  ma  ui  thu  nise  fliagail, 
Cha  toir  e  'lamh  do  thh  a  choidh. 

Gu  bheil  Aonghas  ruadh  an  clachair, 

An  dull  a  d'  fhacal-sa  'bhi  cinnt\ 

'S  mor  gu'm  b'  fhearr  leis  'bhi  'a  an  teasaich, 

Ma  's  e  's  nach  freasdail  thu  e  'n  tiom. 

Gu  bheil  ciobair  Noid  an  toir  ort, 
Giullan  stoilte,  laghach  cruinn, 
'S  gar  a  bheil  aig  ach  an  oige, 
Bhiodh  e  deonach  leat  mar  mhnaoi. 

Tha  Mac-Gilip  measg  na  h-aireamh, 
Bhios  a  t^la,  Peigidh  ghriun, 
Ach  'nuair  dhuin'  iad  air  am  bathaich, 
Dh'  fhag  aid  easan  craiteach  tiun. 

'Nuair  a  theid  thu  sios  do  'n  t-searmain, 
Tha  maidseir  airm  a  tamh  U  an  tn^, 
*S  nuair  a  gheibh  e  *n  cota-dearg  air, 
'S  deas  a  dh'  fhalbhas  sibh  Airfield. 

Cha  robh  ach  ochdnar  tos  na  bliadhne, 
Bha  ga  d'  iarraidh-sa  mar  mhnaoi, 
Ach  an  nise,  tha  seachd-diag  ann 
Dhublaig  sid  an  riadh  's  an  t-suim. 

Ach  nam  bithinn-sa  cho  buadhar, 
Is  do  bhuanndacha'  dhomh  fhin, 
Bhidh  i  agam  air  mo  chluasaig, 
'S  bheirinn  suas  do  Ghoidhueag  L 
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OILLEASPUIC  CAIMBEUL. 

Air  an  fhicheadamh  \k  's  a  h-aon  de  December  1881,  ohaidh  mi 
dh'fhaicinn  Ghilleaspuic  Chaimbeil  aig  Ceann  Loch-eire,  bha  e  an  8in 
na  sheann  duine  agus  fior-dhroch  fhuachd  aige.  Tha  mi  'g  ainmeaoh- 
adh  so  do  bhrigh  mar  biodli  am  fuacbd  sin  aige,  gu  'm  faodadh 
moran  tuille  de  db'  orain  tbaitneacb  bbi  agam  air  an  sgriobha  bho'n 
duine  choir.  Acb  bba  mi  gu  mor  an  comain  a  mhnatha  a  dh'asluich 
ris  ni-eigin  thoirt  dhoml^  mar  cbuimbneachan  air  mo  cheilidh. 
Dh'  innis  e  dhomh  mu  'mbathair,  Searlait  Nic  an  Toisicb,  odba  an 
duine  ainmeil  sin,  *'  Fear-fad  a  cboin  uidhir,"  agus  mu  dbeighinn 
athar,  agus  gur  ann  an  louarcbadain  am  Bunraiueach  a  rugadb  e  air 
a  cboigeamb  seachdain  dhe  *n  Earracb  1804,  cbuir  e  macb  a  chuid 
oran  ann  an  leabbar  an  1851.  An  deigh  moran  combradh,  thuirt 
e,  "  'S  iomadb  oran  beag  'us  duanag  a  rinn  mi,  air  nach  bi  cuimhn' 
gu  bratb,  acb  tba  aon  oran  a  rinn  mi  nacb  bu  mbaitb  leam  dbol  air 
di-chuimbn',  's  e  sin  cumba  Shir  lain."  Sgriobb  mi  am  cumha,  's 
tboir  leam,  gur  maiseacb  smuain  'us  briatbar  a  bbaird. 

MARBHRANN   DO   SHIR  IAIN   MAC-GRIOGAIR, 

A  chaochaU  ann  an  Eileanan  na  h-Oigh,  '«  a  bhliadhna  1851, 

'S  ann  air  di-ciadainn  tbain  an  sgeul, 

A  db'  fbag  na  ceudan  cianai]. 

An  aon  \k  deug  de  mbios  a  cbeitein, 

Dbeug  am  fear  bu  mbiann  leinn  ; 

Bba  tuireadb  bbroin  aig  aois  'us  oig 

A  gbabh  gne  eolas  riamb  ort, 

O'n  chaill  tbu  'n  deo  's  nacb  eil  tbu  beo, 

Gur  mor  an  aobbar  iargainu. 

'S  ann  air  Eileanan  na  b-Oigb 
A  fbuair  tbu  coir  mar  riaghlair, 
0  Bhann-righ  Bbreatunn  le  Ian  deoin 
Gu  d'  ordugb  'cbuir  an  guiomb  ann  ; 
Acb  '3  gearr  an  uin  a  mbair  tbu  beo, 
Cbuir  Rigb  na  gloir  ga  d'  iarraidh, 
O'n  's  e  fein  a  b'  airidb  coir 
Air  spiorad  mor  na  iialacbd. 

*S-e  Sir  Iain,  tha  mi  luaidh 

Ah  gallan  uasal  fior  ghlan, 

'S  e  fath  mo  bhroin  gu'n  d'fbalbh  tbu  bhuainn, 

A  null  thair  chuainteau  fiadhaich  ; 
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'S  ann  air  di-luain  chaidh  chreubh  bha  fuar, 
A  chuir  's  an  uaigh  le  ciadan, 
'S  an  tir  aineoil  fada  bhuainn 
'An  ciste  luaidh  gu  dionach. 

Chaidh  iomradh  air  do  bh^  an  cein 

Air  fad  's  air  lead  na  Criosdachd, 

6ur  ioma  suil  'bha  sileadh  dheur, 

*N  uair  thain  an  sgeul  gu  'n  chrioch  thu  ; 

Do  chairdean  fein  's  do  chloinn  gu  leir, 

Ri  tuireadh  dheur  ga  d*  iargainn, 

Is  d'  fhior  bhean-chomain  agus  ghaoil, 

Gu  dubhach,  caoineach,  cianail. 

Bha  ciuchdran  truagh  a  measg  do  thuath, 
Mar  uain  an  deigh  's  an  dioladh, 
Na  deoir  a'  tuiteam  sios  le  'n  gruaidh 
Is  ofinaich  chruaidh  ga'm  pianadh  ; 
O'n  thain  an  sgeul  thu  bhi  's  an  uaigh, 
'S  nach  d'  fhuair  iad  thu  ri  thiodhlag, 
Tha  sid  mar  shaighde  gcur  nam  feoil 
A'  cuir  am  brou  am  miadachd. 

0  's  beag  an  t-ioghna  leam  air  dhoigh, 

Ged  tha  am  bron  ga'n  leireadh, 

'S  a  mhiad  's  a  phairtich  thu  de  d'  ghradh, 

Ri  tuath,  ri  daimh,  'us  feumnaich  ; 

Air  truaghan  namh  cha  d'  nnn  thu  tair, 

Cha  b'  e  do  nadur  fhein  e, 

Ach  iochd  'us  bias  o  chridhe  tlath, 

Nach  tug  bonn  gradh  do  'n  eucoir. 

'S  ann  thain  am  buille  druiteach  trom 

A  dh'  fhag  kr  fonn  neo-eibhinn, 

An  trbr  chrann  uaine  'b'  aile  snuagh, 

Ceann  feadhn'  air  sluagh  'bha  treubhach  ; 

Do  thilge  sios  o  d'  bhonn  gu  hlkr 

Thug  faillinn  air  na  geugan, 

'S  ged  tha  na  fiurain  og  a'  fas, 

Tha  sinn  fo  chradh  mu  d'  dheimhinn. 

'S  e  'n  r68  is  trathaidh  'thig  fo  bhlath, 
Gu  trie  is  trathaidh  'chrionas, 
'S  e  'n  t-ubhall  aillidh  's  fearr  's  a  gharadh, 
'S  trathaidh  'theid  a  spionadh. 
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'S  e  gaoth  a  Mh^rt  a  dhochainn  tra 
An  criin  is  aille  fiamhachd, 
'S  e  reoth'  a  Cheitein  sgath  a  bhlath, 
De  'n  fhluran  aluiun  chiatach. 

IAIN  CAIMBEUI^ 

Mu  thiomchall  laiu  Chaimbeiil  's  fheudar  dhomh  a  radh  nach 
aithne  dhomh  ni  mu  dheibhimi  ach  an  t-oran  caithreamach  a 
dh'  fhag  e  againn  "  Oran  an  t-Saighdeir,"  a  sgriobh  mi  bho  aithris 
Mhrs  Stiubhart  am  Baile-na-Bodach,  an  Srath-teamhail,  's  i  dh' 
aois,  deich  'us  ceithir  fichead.  Thug  mi  taing  dhi  gun  teagamh 
airson  a  deagh  chuimhne,  agus  beanuachd  airson  a  deagh  aois. 

ORAN    AN   T-SAIGHDEAR. 

Seisd — Illean  b'rbh  ullamh  le  'r  *n  armaibh  guineach 
Gu  laidir  duineil  an  onair  an  Bigh, 
Ma  'n  tig  oimne  fada  bith'dh  'n  rioghachd  so  againn, 
Is  pilleadh  sinn  dachaidh  do  Bhreatnnn  a  ris. 

B'  e  Wolf  ar  comanndair  's  bu  deas  air  ar  ceann  e, 
'N  uair  thog  e  dhuinn  campan  air  Mount-  Monetsi  ; 
An  Ti  o  'n  robh  sinne  cha  b'  e  an  nin  pilleadh, 
Is  eiridh  kr  gillean  gu  ruig  Fontebhi, 

A  Boston  a  mearsa  bu  bhoidheach  ar  trcudan,^ 
Dol  suas  gu  Point-Uhhi  dh'  fheuch  de  dheireadh  dhuinn, 
Bha  ludhaich  'us  Frangaich  's  na  preasan  gu  teann  oimn, 
'S  iad  moidhidh  gu  tean  air  an  sgalp  a  thoirt  dinn. 

Dar  rainear  Portlehhi  bu  phailt  fear  'us  te  dhiubh, 
Bha  canntain  ri  cheile  's  cruaidh  'n  sgeul  so  ri  sheinn, 
'S  ged  thigeadh  iad  uile  bu  ghearr  dhaibh  an  turas, 
Fhuair  G^idheil  riamh  an  t-urram  air  muir  'us  air  tir. 

Mhio  Shimidh  na  h-Airde  's  leat  onair  's  buaidh-larach, 
Thu  fuileachdach  dan'  'us  cha  b'abh'st  dut  bhi  crion, 
'S  gu  'm  faic  mi  thu  sabliailt  Ian  piseach  'us  graise, 
A  'm  munchar  na  h-Airde  an  ait'  Mhorrair  Shiom. 

Thdinig  ordugh  gu  grad  oimn  bho  choimeal  's  bho  chaiptein, 
Iain  Chaimbeul,  bi  tapaidh  is  dean  'air  bhi  treun, 
Thu  fhein  's  do  chuid  ghillean  a  dh'  fhalbh,  gar  am  pilleadh, 
Dhol  an  Eaglais  'ud  urrad  a  dh'  fhuireach  's  an  oidhch'. 

^  no,  sreudan. 
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Cha-n  ann  'chrabhadh  no  dh'  umuigh  chaidh  sinne  do'n  Teampoil^ 
Ach  choiimeach  kr  Daimhdean  's  bu  dana  aid  dhuiuD, 
'S  na  'm  biodh  'Do'tair  Nocsa  anis  air  a  chrochadh, 
Bhiodh  m'  inntinn  aig  soistinn  *s  aig  socair  a  chaoidh. 

Bheir  mo  shoraidh  do  Raineach  do  dhuthaich  mo  shcauair, 
Far  an  deanadh  iad  m'  fharraid  le  carthunn  gun  dith, 
€red  tha  mi  na'm  shaighdeir  gu  'm  faighinn  cuid  oidhch'  ann, 
Is  dheanadh  iad  m'  fhoighneachd  le  caoimhueas  an  cridh'. 

S  bheir  an  t-soraidh  so  sios  bhuam  a  dh'  ionnsaidh  Chiitriona, 

5  na  gabhadh  i  mi-thlaebd  cba  do  dhi-cbuimbnich  mi  i, 
Ged  choir  iad  an  sas  mi 's  ann  leis  an  lamb  laidir, 

'S  ma  bhitheas  mi  lathair  cha-r  aicheadh  mi  i. 

Illean  bi'bh  ullamh  le  'r  n  armaibb  guineach, 

Gu  laidir  duineil  an  onair  an  Righ, 

Ma  'n  tig  oimne  fada  bith'dh  'n  rioghacbd  so  againn, 

Is  pilleadh  sinn  dacbaidb  do  Bhreatunn  a  ris. 

PATRIC   CAIMBEUL. 

Tha  Patric  Caimbeul  a  tigbinn  a  nis  oimn  le  "Marbbrann 
do  'n  Mbr  Eoin  Mac  Alastair,"  a  tha  uochdadh  ard  bhuaidhean 
bardachd,  agus  grais,  cha  b'  ioghna  sin,  oir  bha  'n  duine  math  so 
na  lochrain  iuil  na  dhuthaich  fhein  re  leth  chiad  bliadhna.    Kugadh 

6  an  Ruadhshruth-ghearr,  an  Gleann-liobhan,  anns  a  bhliadhna 
1789.  Bha  e  na  mhaighstir-sgoile  car  leth- chiad  bliadhna  anns  a 
Ghleann  sin.  Phos  e  Mairearad  nighean  Dh6nuill  Mhic  Fharchair 
M^Kercher,  an  Ruadhshruth,  agus  bha  naoinear  theaghlaich  aca. 
Theasd  Patric  ann  an  1867. 

MARBH-RANN   AN  OrilMHNE  AIR  MR   EOIN   MACALISTIR, 

A  hha  air  tus  na  Mhinuteir  ann  an  Gleannliohhunn,  a  rithis*  an 
Jhrneidein^  na  dheiyh  sin  *an  JStgg^  agus  mu  dheirtadh  ann  an 
Eilein  Arrainn,  le  aon  de  a  liichd-eisdeachd, 

0  bhliadhna  'n  dealachaidh  mo  thruaigh  ! 
Och  !  's  lionmhor  teachdair  'chaidh  thoirt  uainn  : 
'S  iad  'bhi  na  *n  luidhe  'n  diugh  sa'n  uaigh ; 
Gur  iuundrainn  chniaidh  d'  ar  n-annam  e. 

Tha  aon  dhiubh  sud  mu  'n  deanainn  sgcul, 
Na  'n  rachadh  leam  a  chur  an  ceill, 
'S  is  tearc  an  diugh,  's  is  fad  o'  ch^il, 
Am  measg  na  cl^ir  a  sbamhuil-sa. 
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Be  sgeul  a  bhids  dhuinn  Ik  ar  broin, 
'S  bu  lionmhor  suil  on'  shruth  no  de6ir 
'S  air  dichumhn'  leinn  cha  d'theid  d'ar  de6in ; 
Olid  Mhaighstir  E6in  Mhic  Alaistir. 

'Sann  aig*  bha  'n  t-shuil  bha  soilleir  geur. 
Is  dreach  a  ghniiis  'g  cur  iuil  an  c^ill ; 
Le  pearsa  innealt  'dhcas  gun  leig ; 
Be  'n  saighdear  treun  ra  fhaicinn  e. 

'S  mar  bha  r'a  fhaicinn  ann  na  ghnuis, 
Bha  ghniomh  's  a  chleachda  anns  gach  ciiis  ; 
Cha  d'fhMUnich  misneach  e  na  liith's, 
'S  cha  teicheadh  'n  ciiil  mar  ghealtair*  e. 

An  fhirinn  bhiodh  na  chridhe  steach, 
Sud  labhradh  e,  gu  r^idh  a  uiach, 
Sa  choisneadh  fabhoir  riamh  'o  neach  ; 
Se  nach  do  chleachd  bhi  sodalach. 

Le  tuigse  naduir,  bha  toirt  bkrr  ; 
A  bhreth  's  gach  giiothuch,  cha  bhiodh  cearr  : 
'S  on  chitheadh  roimhe  ciod  a  b'fhedrr, 
Bhiodh  ciall  is  gr4dh  na  chomhairle. 

Ach  ged  an  cuisibh  'n  t  shaoghail  fhaoin, 
Bha  chomhairF  ciallach  riamh  do  dhaoin  ; 
Si  ciiis  an  auama  f  huair  a  ghaol ; 
'Sann  rinn  e  saoithir  bha  barraichte. 

Mu  *n  deach  e  dh'  fhaotuinn  (bghlum  cinn, 
Tha  muth  a's  measail  ann  ar  liiin — 
Chaidh  dhearbhadh  air  gu  robh  e  tinn, 
Le  plaigh  le  'n  d'  mhillte  anam  air. 

Chaidh  dhearbhadh  dha,  gu  robh  e  'n  s^, 
Aig  ccartas  Dhia,  fo  bhiun  a  bhais  ; 
'S  mar  sealladh  Criosd  air  ann  na  ghr^, 
Ou  'm  bhiodh  e  caillt'  gun  teasraiginn. 

Be  gealladh  Chriosd  mu  'n  deach  e  suas, 
<jru  'n  cuirte  'n  Spioraid  naomha  nuas, 
A  dhearbhadh  peacaidh  air  a  shhiagh  ; 
'S  an  neach  ud  f huair  tar  aithne  air. 
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'S  cha  b'  ann  air  peacadh  mh^in  fhuair  e61 ; 
Ach  f^B  air  Chriosd  air  teachd  san  fhe6il ; 
A  riaraich  ceartas  air  gach  8e61 ; 
'S  fhuair  trocair  do  na  ceannaircich. 

Be  sud  a  bhrosnaich  e  ma  thr^ 
Dhol  'sheirm  dbuinn  soisgeul  nan  saor  ghr^  ; 
*S  cha  b'  ann  mar  iomadh  'ruith  nW  1^ 
Gun  ghairm  on  &ird  bhi  'n  toiseach  ac'. 

'Sa  se  mo  bheachd  gu  'n  seas  e  fior, 

'S  ni  teisteas  eacfadraidh  'm  beachd  so  dhion  ; 

Mar  d'fhuair  na  'n  6ig  iad  eagal  Dia, 

Gur  tearc  fhuair  riamh  san  Oilthigh  e. 

Is  ged  a  dh'  fh6ghlum  aon  gu  reidh, 
'S  gle  sgairteil  teagasg*  chuir  an  ceil, 
Gun  ghr^  thoirt  buaidh  na  chridhe  f^in  ; 
Fo  'n  ghort'  bith  'n  treud  da  'n  aodhair  e. 

Ach  dhasan  b'  aithne  'o  chor  f^in, 

Cor  anama  thruagh  fo  dhite  Dh6, 

Le  n^ur  truaillidh  's  iad  a  'n  c^ill, 

^S  mo  chreach  !  iad  f^in  gun  aithn'  ac'  air. 

'N  uair  labhradh  e  riu  ann  an  gr^h, 
Bhiodh  'n  cor  'g  cuir  air  a  chridhe  cr^h, 
Sud  chit'  sa  'n  durachd  is  sa  'n  sp^im, 
Bhiodh  teachd  le  cainnt  na  faireachduinn. 

Ach  's  tur  chaidh  'n  fhaireachduinn  air  ciil, 
Och  !  's  tearc  r'a  fhaicinn  deur  o  shiiil ! 
Is  easbhuidh  sud  is  eagal  duinn, 
Gu  *m  bheil  cinn-iuil  nach  gearain  air. 

'S  is  aobhar  eagail  leinn  faraon, 

Gu  'm  bheil  an  diugh  's  gach  ce^m  de  'n  t-shaogh'l ; 

Luchd  aidich  's  teachdairean  araon, 

A  mheasas  faoin  air  'n  eagal-ne. 

Tha  meas  gur  le6ir  an  t-aideach  lorn, 
'S  gur  easbhuidh  creideamh  cridhe  trom ; 
'S  gach  iomcheist  dheireas  anns  a  chom 
Nach  eil  ann  bonn,  ach  breisileach. 
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Tha  cuid  do  theachdairean,  mo  thruaigh  ! 
'S  gann  idir  bheir  air  ath-breth  luaidh, 
'S  ann  sbaoileadh  tu  dboibh  f^in  's  da  'n  sluagh, 
Nach  robh  iad  fuatbs'  na  b-eiseamail. 

Ach  cha  be  sud  an  teagasg  claon, 
A  bhiodh  aig  teachdaire  mo  ghaoil ; 
Ach  theireadh  ris  gach  neach  san  t-Baogh'l, 
Gun  chaochladh  nach  robh  teasairg*  dboibh . 

Is  theagaisg  gur  h-e  gin  nan  gr4s, 

A  shaoradh  anam  truagh  on  bh4s  ; 

Le  'n  sealladh  e  a  ris  an  kird, 

*S  chuir  beath'  an  lamb  a  chreidimh  dha. 

'S  na  h-anama  bochd  a  bhiodh  fo  le6n, 
Ga*  mothach'  fein  gun  neart  's  gun  tre6ir ; 
Se  stiiiradh  direach  dh'  iunnsaidh  'n  st6ir, 
Sa'm  bheil  na  le6ir,  's  ra  sheachanadh. 

'S  cha  b'  ann  mar  neach  bhiodh  deanamh  sgeul. 

Air  rathad  mor,  an  duthaich  ch^in  ; 

An  rathad  riamh  nach  fhac  e  fein, 

'S  nach  d'  rinn  aon  cheum  a  choiseachd  dhe. 

Ach  dh'  aithnicheadh  tu,  na  ghuth  's  na  ghnuis, 
'N  km  labhairt  da,  ri  anama  bruit, 
Nach  b'  ann  le  aineolas  mu  'n  ciiis, 
Bha  'n  stiuradh  rinn  e  theagasg  dhoibh. 

Be  iompach  pheacach  bha  na  shuil, 
Mar  dhleasnas  4raidh  gach  ceann  iiiil ; 
Sud  riamh  cha  d'  fhag  e  air  a  chid, 
'N  aon  chupaid  anns  do  sheasamh  e. 

An  cridhe'  bhiorradh,  b'  e  a  rtm, 
Is  peacaich  mharbh,  bhi  air  an  diisg' ; 
0  'm  fasg'aibh  breig*  a  bhi  ga  'n  rusg,' 
'S  an  stiur'  gu  d\dein  diongmhalta  : 

0  chiimhnant  gniomh  an  cur  fa  sgaoil ; 
Sa'm  p68'  ri  Criosd  an  daimh  a  ghaoil, 
Tre  'm  bitheadh  c6ir  aca  gu  saor. 
Do  'n  oighreachd  's  daor  a  cheannaich  e. 
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Do  'n  6igridh'  bhuineodh  dha  mar  threud, 
'Sa  ghleann  sa  'n  robh  e  'n  ths  a  dhreuchd  ; 
Bu  dian  a  dh'  earail  e  gun  ^is' 
lad  phiir  0  cheum  an  seachairain. 

'S  roimh  chruinneach  dhoibh  gu  p^s'  no  feill, 
No  &it'  sa  'm  biodh  iad  dol  le  cheil'. 
'Se  sparradh  orr*  &  b-uchd  a  Dh^, 
Gacb  locbd  's  mi-bheus  a  sbeachanadh. 

'S  bha  earail  daonnan  faotuinn  buaidh, 
Air  sean  is  6g  a  measg  an  t-shluaigh  ; 
A  chum  ri  faicill  iad  nan  gluas'd, 
Nacb  toillt'  le6  uaithsan  achmhasan. 

Bu  durachdach,  a  bhiodh  e  'n  s^ 
A  tagradh  dian  aig  cathair  grdis, 
Air  son  na  'm  frasan  bheireadh  fhs, 
'S  a  lionodh  \kn  na  linneachan. 

Oir  V  fhiosracb  e  gu  'm  biodh  an  sluagh, 
A'  fautuinn  marbh,  fo  ghlais  na  h-uaigh, 
Mar  biodh  an  spiorad  teachd  le  bhuaidh, 
A  dh'  fh6gradh  'n  cruais,  's  an  aineolais, 

Bu  luachmhor  ann  na  shealladh  din', 
'S  do  'n  fhe^il  thoirt  socair  cha  b*  e  rim  ; 
Bu  mhoch  gach  la  bhiodh  air  a  ghlim, 
'S  mar  lunndaire  cha  chaidleadh  e. 

Tha  cuid  ni  umuigh  fhada  fhuar 
'San  f  hoUais,  ann  am  fianuis  sluaigh ; 
Ach  iundrainn  anama  nach  cuir  uair 
Do  'n  uaigneas  fad  na  seachdain  iad. 

Ach  iadsan  fhuair  an  cridhe  dr, 
No'm  fradharc  fhuair  o  *n  t-shabh  shM  ; 
Bith  guothuch  trie  ac*  air  an  glim, 
'S  na  cuilltibh  far  nach  fhaicear  iad. 

Si  'u  iimuigh  dh\omhair  do  gach  aon, 

Mhol  esan  's  dh'  earail,  ga  ro  chaomh, 

Sa  cheist  chuir  ris  gach  6g  is  aosd, 

'N  robh  'n  gaol  di  's  'n  robh  ga  coimhiionadh. 

10 
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Bha  cuideachd  dha  mar  churam  riamh, 
Aon  teaghlach'  bhi  gun  aodhradh  Dhia, 
'S  le  dillfleachd  dh'  innis  dhoibh  o  'n  Triadh, 
Mun  chorruich  dhian  bha  luidhe  orr*. 

Bu  toigh  leis  trio»  'bhi  deanamh  sgenl 
Mu  'n  fhois  tha  feitheamh  pobuill  D^ ; 
Ga'  misneachadh,  bhi  ruith  na  reis ; 
'S  a  r^iteach  dhoibh  an  deacairean. 

'S  mar  aodhair  dlleas  bu  mh6r  eud, 
A  sholar  16iu  chum  tre6ir  a  threud  ; 
Cha  b'  fhada  riamh,  air  latha  Dh^ 
Bhiodh  'ghrian  air  ^iridh  roimhesan. 

'B  iad  luchd  a  chomuinn  pobul  D^ 
'S  gach  kiV  an  robh  e  fad  a  r^ ; 
Bhiodh  'ghuth,  sa  shealladh,  dol  le  ch^il 
A  nochd'  a  sp^is  gu  soilleir  dhoibh. 

Se  cliii  a  chomuinn  gheibh  do  sp^is, 

'S  tha  taitneadh  ruit  na  'n  cainnt  's  na  'm  beus, 

Le  'm  fekrr  a  dh'  aithnichear  do  ghne, 

No  ciod  le  d'  bheul  a  theireadh  tu. 

Bu  mh6r  a  ghni^  a  nochd  e  dh'  fhuath, 
Lo  pheacadh  nidair,  agu8  gluas'd  ; 
'S  cha  cheadaicheadh  e  'm  feasd  d'  a  shluagh, 
Nan  suain  gu  buan  bhi  luidhe  ann. 

Bha  dhiadheachd  foUaiseach  's  gach  ^it, 
Mar  bhail'  air  sliabh  nach  folaich  sg^il, 
Is  chum  sud  peacaich  f^in  fo  sg^th ; 
Bha  laithreachd  dhoibh  mar  chronachadh. 

'S  gach  teachdaire  a  chualas  riamh, 

Air  'n  deach  an  onoir'  chur  le  Dia. 

Air  peacaich  choisneadh  'dh'  iunnsaidh  Chriosd, 

Bha  tlachd  do  'n  diadheachd  soilleir  annt'. 

'S  a  shluagh  Ghlinnliobhuinn,  's  Nigg  ma  thuath, 
A  Gh4el  Dhuneidin,  's  Arrrain  shuas ; 
Nach  e  an  teistes  th'  air  a  luaidh, 
A  fhuair  sibh  a  Mac  Alastair. 


\ 
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Ach  86  a  their  sibh,  's  gun  bhi  oe^r, 
**  'S  fad  air  a  chlid  a  th^in'  thu  ge^rr ; 
Sa  'n  diugh  se  's  odram  dhuinn,  gur  n^ 
Nach  d'  lean  gu  sliui  sinn  eiseimpleir.'' 

Nis  sguiridh  mise  a  bhi  strl, 
Ri  'chliu  a  chur  an  c^ill  gu  m\n ; 
Cha  mh6r  a  chual'  e  bhiodh  dhe  sgith, 
Oir  sann  bha  bhrl  na  theagasg-san. 

Tha  nis  e  seach'  gach  br6n  is  criulh  ; 
Oir  chaidh  e  steach  do  ghl6ir  nach  traigh  : 
'S  an  Sl^uuighear  do  'n  tug  e  gr^dh, 
Thug  seilbh  gu  br&th  air  sonas  da. 

Is  thubhairt  ris  'nuair  ritin'  e  shuas, 
"  On  bha  thu  firinneaoh  's  na  fhuair, 
Thig  nis,  is  gabksa  mar  d(t  dhuais, 
Liin  aoibhneas  buan  do  Thigheama." 

Nis  shluagh  na  h-iimuigh  anns  gach  ^t, 
0  !  chum  ar  gluinibh  leibh  gu  'n  d^il ! 
'S  bhur  cridhe  ddirtibh  mach  an  l^thV  ! 
An  Ti  le  bh4s  a  cheannaich  sibh. 

Gu  faic  sinn  fathasd  e  na  ghl6ir, 
Aig  imeaohd'  measg  na  'n  coinnleir  6ir ; 
'S  a  tarruing  pheacach  steach  da  chr6, 
'S  'g  cur  de6in  na  'n  inntinn  cheannaircich. 

Sa  'n  sin  bheir  ceannaircich  dha  g^ill, 
'S  bidh  amadain  a  faigheil  c^ill ; 
Na  bacaich  thruagh  a  ruith  'sa  leum, 
'S  na  naoimh  ri  ^ibhneas  maille  riu. 

'S  gu  'n  deonuich  Dia,  na  shaoibhreas  gr^is, 
Gu  'n  doirt  e  'n  Spioraid,  oimn  gu  'n  d4il ; 
Gu  'n  toir  do  'n  t-shiol  chaidh  chur  bhi  fiis, 
'S  gu'n  tog  e  'ra  b^  de  'r  comhthionail. 

MOR  CHAMSHRON. 

Dh'fhag  M6r  Chamshron  da  6ran  againn  tha  \ka  de  ghaol 
Gargte,  mo  thruaigh.  Bha  i  fuireach  'an  GiUe-chonnain  'an 
taineach,  far  'n  do  choachail  i  mu  1815. 
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NA   FSABAIBH   OGA. 

Le  Mor  C/Mmshron^  no  mar  a  tiieirte  ritihe^  Mor  'm  AongJuaU^  a  hJia 
conadiadh  an  CilU-cJumnain  an  Baineach, 

'S  meallt'  an  cridhe  tha  'n  an  com' 
Aig  na  fearaibh  oga, 
'S  mills  an  teanga  tha  na  'n  ceann, 
A  mhealladh  gach  og  bhean  ; 
Qed  a  bhios  e  'n  diugh  an  geall  ort, 
'S  e  air  thith  do  phosadb, 
Bidhs  e  maireach  ann  na  laimh 
Air  luing  's  i  dol  a  sbeoladh. 
Ged  a  bhios,  etc. 

Ach  oganaich  a  tha  mi  cumhadh, 
Dh'  fhag  thu  'n  diugh  fo  leon  mi, 
Mheall  thu  mi  mar  mheall  au't-ubhal 
'Bhean  bu  mhutha  solas ; 
Gus  'n  do  mhiannaich  i  le  'suil  e, 
'N  duil  nach  robh  e  neo-ghlan, 
'S  8  'meas  bu  bhuirbe  cbaidh  a  thoirmeasg, 
Dh'  fhag  sid  searbh  gu  leoir  e. 
Gus  'n  do,  etc, 

Nach  cealgach  dhutsa  bhi  *g  a  m'  chumail 
Anns  na  h-uille  dochas, 
Na  'n  geillinn-se  do  d'  bhriathran  blasd, 
Cha  tigeadh  dad  ri  m'  bheo  orm ; 
Na'n  geilleadh  !  ach  cha  d'gheill  mi  d'chainnt, 
'S  gach  gealladh  ann  toirt  solais, 
Ach  'n  iiair  a  theid  mi  as  an  t-sealladh, 
**  'S  coma  leam  an  oinseach  !" 
Na  'n  geilleadh,  etc. 

Na  'm  faiceadh  sibh  na  fleasgaichean 
Is  deis  a  theid  an  ordugh, 
Am  fiuran  's  boidhche  theid  a  mach, 
Bidh  maighdeann  dheas  an  toir  air ; 
Ach  dh'  f haoidte  gu  'm  bi  gaoid  fo  chois 
Na  taobh  ri  bean  a  cota, 
Mar  bhuirb'  an  eas  o'n  gharbh-ghleann  chas, 
Toirt  oilbheum  deas  gu  leoir  di. 
Ach  dh'  fhaoidte,  etc. 
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Gur  blasda  briathrach  cainnt  nan  gillean, 
Tighinn  o  'm  bilean  boidheach, 
Threiginn  mo  chairdean  's  mo  chinneadh, 
'S  cha  tillinn-se  ri  m'  bheo  riu ; 
'Us  shiubhlain  leat  's  cha  'n  iarrainn  spreidh, 
Na  'm  biodh  tu  fcin  learn  deonach, 
Tha  'cheilg  a  d'  bheul  'ga  chur  an  ceill, 
'S  e  sid  an  sgeul  bha  comhdaicht. 
'Us  shiubhlain,  etc. 

'S  mor  a  tha  de  dh'  amaideacbd, 
'An  aoradh  na  cloinn'  oige, 
'S  cha  lugha  tha  de  'n  amharas 
Na  'n  caithe-beatha  gorach  ; 
Bidh  'n  teanga  chiuin  a'  labhairt  rinn, 
'S  am  beul  o  'm  binn  'thig  comhradh, 
'S  an  cridhe  fionnar  fada  uainn, 
Cho  luath  ri  gaillean  reota. 
Bidh  'n  teanga,  etc. 

Beannachd  leat,  's  gun  mhairg  a  d'  dheigh, 
'Us  taobh  ri  te  is  boidhche, 
Mu  's  tu  fein  a*  d'  ghealladh  'thi'eig, 
'S  nach  mi  do  cheile  deonach  ; 
Mar  bh4t  air  chuan  's  e  tamiinn  uainn, 
'S  luchd  m'  fhuath  a'  cur  nan  seol  rith', 
'S  do  nadur  fhein  mar  ghaoth  ro  fhuar, 
'S  e  'tilgeadh  nam  a  bhoidhchead. 
Mar  hhkt  air  chuan,  etc 

PARRA  CAMSHRON. 

Bu  mhac  Parra  Camshron  do  dh'  Alastair  Camshron,  aig 
Socach  Shruthan  an  Athiill.  Chaochail  Paraig  mu  1836  na 
sheann  duine. 

ORAN   DO   ISBEIL   STIUBHART, 

Nighean  Shandi  Stiubharty  hh!  anns  na  cluaintean  an  OUannor 
Garrcl  AthuiUy  air  dhi  Sanndi  Coinneach  an  Ruidh-nanrCoileach^ 

a  phosadk  mu  *n  hhliadhna  1791. 

Gur  tuirseach  oidhche  'n  Nollaig  sinn 

'N  tigh-osd  ag  ol  ar  gloineachan, 

Sior  chuimhneach  air  an  ainnir  sin, 

Chaidh  bhuainn  air  bhannan  p6sd'. 

Sior  chuimhneach  air  an  ainnir  sin, 
Chaidh  bhuainn  air  bhannan  p68d'. 
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Oar  e  do  nadur  furanach, 

A  ghaoil  a  dh'  fhag  fo  mhulad  sinn, 

'S  mor  d'  ioDodrachdainn  'n  taigh  cuideacha', 

Na'm  cruiDneach  na'm  ban  og. 

'S  mor  d'  ionndrachdainn  'n  taigh  cuideacha', 
Na  'm  cruinneach  na'm  ban  og. 

Gur  iomadb  fleasgacb  suairce, 
Dh'  fhag  thu  's  an  tir  fo  smuainrean  dheth, 
A  chunnta  spreidh  air  fuar-bheanntan, 
Is  buaile  chriiidh  air  Ion. 

A  chunnta  spreidh  air  fuar-bheanntan, 

Is  buaile  chniidh  air  Ion. 

Tha  fir  a  Bhraigh'  gu  ciunteach  ann, 

'S  tha  roinn  air  siath  na  tire  ann, 

Dp  fhleasgaioh  uasal  shiobhailte, 

Do  'n  grinn  'n  tig  ad  'us  cleoc. 

De  fhleasgaich  uasal  shiobhailte, 
Do  'u  grinn  'n  tig  ad  'us  cleoc. 

An  am  bhi  falbh  air  astar  leat, 
Righ  gu'm  bu  sunndach  sgairteil  iad, 
Na  fleasgaich  shiubhlach  bhras-bhuilleach, 
Fo  'n  lasadh  f  udar  gorm. 

Na  fleasgaich  shiubhlach  bhras-bhuiUeach, 

Fo  'n  lasadh  fuadar  gorm. 

Dar  rain'  iad  taigh-na-bainnse  leth'  ' 
Oed  b'  arda  anns  na  gleanntan  e, 
Bha  Goinnlean  laist'  's  na  seomraichean, 
Is  aighir  ann  le  ceol. 

Bha  coinnlean  laist'  's  na  seomraichean, 

Is  aighir  ann  le  ceol. 

Bha  togsaidean  gan  taomach  ann, 
Bha  fion  'us  liocair  daora  ann, 
Bha  uisge  beatha  craobhach  ann, 
'S  e  milis  caomh  ri  61. 

Bha  uisge  beatha  craobhach  ann, 

'S  e  milis  caomh  ri  61. 

Bha  nigh'neagan  ri  sugradh  ann, 
'S  daoin'  og  a'  danns  air  urlar  ann 
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Bha  deochan-slainte  dubailt  ann, 
Cuir  caiream  dlu*  mu'n  bhord. 
•    Bha  deochan-slainte  dubailt  ann, 
Cuir  caiream  dlu'  mu'n  bhord. 

Bha  beoir  'us  branndaidh  14dair  ann, 
'S  bha  fidhleireachd  gu  'r  'n  ailea  ann, 
'S  gach  ni  a  dheanadh  stk  dhuiuu  ann. 
Cur  blath's  air  gillean  6g. 

'S  gach  ni  a  dheanadh  stk  dhuinn  ann, 

Cur  birth's  air  gillean  6g. 

A  Shanndi  oig  gur  uallach  thu, 
Tha  ceist  bhan  og  'us  ghiiiagach  ort, 
Gu'n  siubhladh  iad  am  fuadach  leat, 
Gu  ard  taigh-tiiath  nam  bo. 

Gu'n  shiubhladh  iad  am  fuadach  leat, 

Gu  ard  taigh-tuath  nam  bo. 

Ach  'nis,  o  'n  thain'  an  latha  oimn, 
'8  gar  eigin  duinn  bhi  dcalachadh, 
Gu'm  bu  slan  ga'n  tachair  dhut, 
'S  thu  'n  glacaibh  Shanndi  oig. 

Gu'm  bu  slan  gu'n  tachair  dhut, 

'S  thu  'n  glacaibh  Shanndi  oig. 

Deoch  slaint'  an  fhir  tha  sinnte  riut, 
Bho  'n  's  e  do  cheile  cinnteach  e, 
'S  e  mheudaich  dhuinn  cho  dileas  e, 
Gu'n  d'fhuair  e  'n  ribhinn  posd. 

'S  e  mheudaich  dhuinn  cho  dileas  e, 

Gu'n  d'fhuair  e  'n  ribhinn  posd. 

SOMHAIRLE  CAMSHRON. 

Bha  Somhairle  Camshron  na  fhigheadair  aig  Bun-chadain,  mu 
mhOe  dh'astar  o  Cheannloch  Raineach.  Dh'eug  e  mu  1792.  B'  i 
a  mhaighdeann  aillidh  a  choisinn  gaol,  is  cliii  a  Bh^ird,  Seonaid 
bh^n  Stiubhart,  nigheau  Ghileasp'  an  lonarchadain.  Bha  i  na 
h-ighinn  air  leth  boidheach,  ach,  air  dhi  sealladh  na  dama  suil  a 
ch^a  leis  a  bhric,  bh6idich  i,  nach  p6sadh  i  duine  gu  br&th. 
Chaidh  6ran  Shomhairle,  chuir  an  cl6  'an  leabhar  4  Ghilleasaich 
an  1786,  agus  do  bhrigh  gu  faighear  e  gun  mh6r  dragh  'an  leabh- 
raichean  eile  mar  an  ceudna,  fbghnaidh  a  cheud  rann  dhe  'n  6rau 
ainmeil  so. 
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HI   'm   8HUIDHE  'm   ONAR. 

Le  Somhairle  Catnshrou,  'an  Rain  each. 
Air  fonn — "  Coire-cheathaich  " 

Mi  'm  shuidhe  'm  6nar,  air  tulaich  bh6idhich, 

'S  mi  gabhail  6rain,  's  cha  t^id  e  leara  ; 

Mo  chridhe  'n  c6mhnuidh  mar  chloich  air  m6intich, 

Is  m6ran  seoil  aig'  air  dol  gu  grunnd. 

Gu  gi'iinnd  cha  teid  e  gun  fhios  do  'n  Eucaig ; 

'S  ma  ni  i  'n  r^ite  gur  fheairrd  a  chuis ; 

'S  mur  tagh  i  fein  mi,  gur  leis  an  Eug  mi, 

Le  shaighdibh  geura  tigh'n  orm  ds  iir. 

ALASTAIR  CANNANACH. 

Chaidh  an  fhailte  a  leanas  a  dheauamh  le  Alastair  Cannanach 
aig  taobh  a  Gharbh-uisg  teann  air  Cillmachug,  tha  suas  bho 
Chalasraid.  Faic  an  Teachdaire  Gaelach  1830,  slios  193,  tha  'g 
radha — '*  Tha  uiread  de  f hior  chaoimhneas  anns  an  litir  a  fhuair 
sinn  o  'n  t-seana  Ghael  o  thaobh  a  Gharbh-uisg,  agus  nach  urraimi 
duiun  an  d4n  a  leanas  a  chumail  air  ais,  ged  theagamh,  gun  abair 
cuid  de  dhaoine,  nach  bu  choir  dhuinne  ni  tha  tnoladh  an 
Teachdaire  co  m6r  a  chur  ann.' 

FAILT  AN   TEACHDAIRE  GHAELAICH. 

Failt  ort  fein  a  Theachdaire  Ghaelich, 

A  cheud  la  de  'n  bhliadhn'  uir, 

'S  gu  ma  h-iomadh  ^  bliadhn'  a  chi  thu  dhiubh 

Mu'n  dall  an  t-eug  do  shuil. 

Is  fiuran  og  tha  fiathail  thu, 
Tha  air  teachd  oimn  as  ur, 
'S  mar  thuirt  Eoghann  Brocaire, 
0  !  's  ann  ad'  cheann  tha  'n  tdr. 

0  !  's  ann  tha  'n  t-iul  's  an  sgoileireachd, 
Ged  tha  thu  fhathast  6g, 
'S  ann  shaoileadh  daoin'  gur  co-aois  thu 
Do  'n  chomachaig  bhdn  's  an  t-sroin.^ 

^  Qu  b'  ioma.        ^  Do  chomhachag  na  sroin  ? 
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Crach  iimeal  smuid  Ic  'n  carbadaii, 
'S  tu  dhealbhas  dhuiun  gii*n  strigh — 
Tha  thu  ^  eolach  niu  na  rionnagan — 
Co  maith  's  air  muir  is  t\r, 

Tha  eachdraidh  shean  mu'n  Phrirmns'  ^  agad 
Ga  'n  aithris  duinn  as  ur, 
Co  soilleir  s  thug  mo  shean-athair  dhiiinn 
A  sheasamh  'm  Prionns'  gu  chiil. 

Do  dhain  is  t-orain  luinneagach, 
Tha  iad  co  blasd'  r'an  luaidh  ; 
'S  gur  deimhin  learn  gur  caraid  thu 
Do  Mhairi  nigh'n  Alastair  Ruaidh. 

'S  fear  hithar  anus  a  choiseachd  thu 
Do  chosan  's  iad  tha  luath  ; 
Gheibhear  'n  Eilean  Arainn  thu, 
'S  aig  Tigh  Iain  Ghr6t  's  taobh-tuath.^ 

'Sior  ghuidheam  failt'  is  furan  dut, 
Is  cridhe  sunndach  *  slan, 
*S  gu'm  biodh  do  thaigh  ifyxn  snidhe  ann 
'S  do  chiste  mhine  Ian. 

DONNACHA  CUIMEANACH, 
Mac  a  Chuimeanaich  Mhoir  an  Camghouran  an  Raineach, 

Rugadh  Donnacha  so  mu'n  bhliadhna  1778.  Phos  e  Floraidh 
Chamshron,  nighean  Aonghais  mhic  Dhonuill  mhic  Dhonnacha ; 
agus  bha  aca  'theaghlach  mu  'n  d'fhalbh  iad  do  America  mu  1822, 
Iain,  Seumas,  agus  lasbail.  Chaidh  an  t-oran  a  leanas  a  dhean- 
amh  do  Pheigidh  Chamshron,  nighean  Iain  Chamshroin,  's  an 
Tigh*mb6r  an  Camghouran  shuas. 

SALA    NAN    CUAINTEAN. 

Mi  air  m'  uilinn  am  leabaidh, 

0' !  cha  chadal  's  cha  tamh, 

Chi  mi  £ala  nan  Cuaintean, 

Ga  toirt  nam  th*  air  mo  cheann  ; 

'N  deigh  's  mo  lion  'chuir  ma*n  cnairt  di, 

'S  a  cuairteach  gu  traigh, 

Bha  mo  dhubhan  gun  bhiadh  air, 

'S  gu  'm  bu  diamhaiu  mo  dhan. 

^  'S  ta  ?        '  eachdraidhean  mu  'n  Phrionns.        '  gu  tuath.        ^  Rubhach. 
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Bha  mo  dhubhan  gun  bhiadh  air, 
'S  mi  gun  airgiod  am  ph6c, 
No  mo  chrodh  air  na  buailtean, 
No  caoiricb  ga  *n  cuairteacb  gu  cro, 
No  mo  laraichean  searaicb, 
Ga  'n  teamadh  gu  baile  le  ceol ; 
Och  !  's  ann  rinn  thu  mo  mbealladb 
Mar  rinn  Judas  'nuair  dh'  iarr  e  'phog. 

B'  olc  an  car  a  rinn  Judas, 

'Nuair  dbiult  e  bbi  dileas  do  'n  cboir, 

Gbabb  e  combairl'  a  mbealltair, 

'S  tbug  e  mbaigbstii  tbairis  do  'n  mbod  ; 

Gcd  a  tbug  mi  dhut  sambladb 

Lie  tuit'mas  cainnte  mo  bbeoil, 

B'  e  mo  dburacbd  gu'n  teagamb, 

Bba  sinte  ri  d'  leisreadb  ri  m'  bbeo. 

Ged  b'  e  sid  mo  lau  duracbd, 

0  na  dbiult  tbu  mo  cbaidrcamb  an  drast» 

Cba  'n  iogbna  dbombsa  bbi  dileas, 

Ge  b'  e  neacb  do  'n  innsinn  mar  bba  ; 

Ge  b'  e  aon  neacb  do  'n  innsinn, 

Miad  ur  briodul  tbar  cbacb, 

'S  tbu  ann  gblacan  gu  diombair, 

'S  do  gbealladb  cbo  cinnteacb  's  am  b^. 

Bba  do  gbealladb  cbo  cinnteacb, 
'S  ged  a  sgriobbt  e  le  peann. 
Air  a  dbaimbneacb  o  'n  BbiobuU 
Gu  'm  bitb  tu  dileas  's  gacb  am ; 
Acb  mo  tbeid  mi  gu  coir  leat. 
Mar  bu  cbor  dbomb  dol  ann, 
'S  mi  a  dbeanadb  do  pbosadb, 
Le  m'  uile  dbeoin  's  ann  gu  'n  taing. 

Nacb  'eil  eagal  ortsa  a  d'  anam 
Airson  'bbi  eatbaicb  a'  d'  cbainnt, 
Nacb  'eil  thu  fo  cburam 
Airson  nan  cumbnantan  teann  ; 
Airson  nan  cumbnantan  daimbnean, 
A  bb'  againn  's  a  gbleann, 
Pos  'us  ceangal  gun  fhios, 
Ged  bbitbinn  brist  le  do  gbradb. 
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Gur  tu  'roeann  anns  a  gharadh, 
'S  cubhraidh  faile  ri  m'  shroin, 
'S  tu  'gheug  hr  a  dh'  fhas  aluiun, 
Null 's  a  nail  le  gaoith  mhoir  ; 
Thainig  osag  de  'n  ioma-ghaoith, 
Sguab  i  aon  de  na  meoir, 
'S  an  ath-8griob  thug  i  rithiiit, 
Rinn  i  'n  t-sligbe  bu  chor. 

G^  'rinn  thusa  an  t-slighe, 
'S  dh'  fhag  thu  mise  fo  bhron, 
Mar  fhear  garadh  gun  mhios  mi, 
Mar  dhuine  misgeacb  ag  ol, 
Mar  shaighdeir  gun  cblaidheamh, 
Mar  ghobhainn  gun  ord, 
Mar  shealgair  gun  ghunna, 
No  mar  chuilean  gun  sroin. 

Mar  chuilean  gun  sroin  mi, 

'S  mi  air  cul  luirg  an  roin, 

'Nuair  shaoil  leis  bhi  aige, 

Damh  cabrach  na  croic  ; 

Fhleasgaich  oig  na  cuir  d'  earbsa 

Anns  a  chalg  th'  air  an  fhiadh, 

Ged  fhaigh  thu  greim  air  bhar  croio  air 

Na  cuir  do  dhochas  na  bhian. 

Na  cuir  dochas  ro  laidir 

Ann  am  bata  gun  stiuir, 

No  's  a  bhreac  air  an  linne, 

No  an  eilid  nan  stuc, 

Anns  an  ron  th'  air  a  chladach 

Na  cuir  idir  do  dhuil, 

No  's  an  t-sionnach  bheag  charracb, 

Ged  robh  e  'm  fagas  do  d'  chu. 

Greim  air  earr  air  a  bhradan, 

No  air  chois  deiridh  air  fiadh, 

No  air  sgeith  muice-mara, 

'S  gu  'm  bu  Bleamhain  i  riamh  ; 

Greim  air  chliathaich  air  loingheas, 

'S  ceart  co-ionnan  an  gniomh, 

'Us  air  lamh  na  h-ur  chailinn 

Bha  ga  m'  mhealladh  seachd  bliadhn'. 
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Ach  c'uim  am  bithmn  fo  mhulad, 

Fo  thuireadh  no  pramh, 

Agus  fios  aig  an  t-saoghal 

Co  a  dh'aom  anns  an  Hiairn  ; 

Mar  thug  Eubh  'u  car  as  an  duic  aic, 

'Nuair  bha  iad  's  a  ghar\ 

'S  ann  mar  sin  tha  mis'  leatsa 

Air  mo  mhealladh  an  drast. 

Air  mo  mhealladh  a  tha  mi 

Le  do  mhanran  's  gach  nair, 

Ach  c'uim  an  cuirinu  ort  coirre, 

Na  'n  fana'  tu  bhuam  ; 

'Nuair  bhithinn  fo  amghar, 

Bhidh  do  lamh  orm  mu'n  cuairt, 

'G  radh — "  De  'n  smuainrean  th'air  d'aire," 

Cha  toir  fear  gu  brath  mise  bhuat. 

Is  ionnan  sid  's  mar  a  thachair 

Do  'n^  aisleachan  hr, 

'N  gaol,  chaolaich  a  chasan, 

Agus  dh'  fhail  e  a  chrun  ; 

Ghoid  e  'bboichead  a  bh'  aige, 

Agus  phrap  e  a  ghnuis, 

Mar  chraoibh  gun  fhreumhan  air  seaohda, 

'S  i  neo-dhreachmhor  do  'n  t-suil. 

Bu  tu  an  rimhinn  uir  uasail 

Le  d'  chuman  'us  buarach  a'  d'  dhom, 

Tarruing  suas  le  d'  chuid  ghruagach, 

Air  feadh  'chruidh  ruaidh  thain'  a  Boid, 

A  chruidh  dhuibh  thain'  a  He, 

'S  a  chruidh  bhain  thain'  a  Leobhs', 

'S  car  thu  'Dhrobhair  nan  ciadan, 

Fear  thiounda  lionmhor  nan  com. 

'S  tu  'n  fhaoilinn  is  gile, 

No  sneachd  ga  chur  air  an  Ion, 

'S  tu  'n  tarmachan  ceutach, 

'S  a  Bheinn  Eibhinn  'm  bi  'n  ceo  ; 

'S  tu  'chuthag  ghorm  cheutach, 

Maduinn  cheitein  chiuinu  cheoth'r^ 

'S  tu  'n  smeorach  air  gheus^an, 

'S  fheadan  gleuiste  chum  ceoil. 
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6ur  tu  'n  liath-chearc  's  an  doire, 
'S  muich'  a  ghoirreas  le  fuaim, 
'S  tu  mo  cheol  dol  a  chadal 
'S  anna  a  mhaduinn  'n  am  gliiasd  ; 
An  Tigh-mora  nan  ninneag, 
'S  aid  a  chluinnean  mo  rim, 
'S  ann  an  coille  nam  badan, 
'S  trie  am  ghlacan  bha  tbu. 

DONULL  DEORA. 
A  hhafanaxhd  ann  an  Ardtrasgairty  teann  air  Pairtechilf. 

Tha  e  air  a  radba  gun  do  chuir  D6null  so  macb  leabbar  orain, 
le  sbaotbair  fein,  agus  's  e  an  cliu  a  fhuair  mi  oirre  gu'n  robh  iad 
)la8da,  sonndacb,  agus  Ian  tuigse.  Bho  nacb  fhaca  mi  an  leabhar 
iamb  cba  'n  urrainn  mi  an  cor  a  radba,  acb  na  rannan  a  leanas  a 
hoirt  seacbad.  Fbuair  mi  iad  bbo  mo  cbaraid  Mr  Camsbron  ann 
km  FairtecbiU. 

BBAQAN  RANK  BHO  ORAN  GAOIL. 

Our  mor  an  ^in  cridbe  dbomb 

O'n  cbaidb  mi  'n  Ruidbe  nairde, 

Far  am  bbeil  na  b-ionagan 

'S  gu  'm  bitbinn  riutba  manran ; 

Tba  iad  suairce  beusacb 

Ro  pbailt'  an  ceill  's  an  naire, 

Cba  cbeilinn-se  air  neacb  fo  'n  gbrein, 

Nacb  b'  ait  leam  fbein  bbi  lamb-riu. 

Db'  fbagainnse  am  baile  so 
Le  cabbaig  gun  bbonn  sgatb  onr, 
'S  ann  leam  fbein  nacb  b'  aireacb  e 
Na'm  bidb  a  cbaibnn  blatb  rium ; 
Na'm  faigbean  le  toil  cleir  i, 
Toil  fbein  'us  toil  a  cairdean, 
Am  fad  's  a  bbitbinn  marunn  beo, 
Le  m'  dbeoin  cba  deanain  d'  aicbeadb. 

Am  fad  's  bu  bbeo  gu  dilinn  mi, 
'S  mi  fbin  nacb  deanadb  d'  aicbeadb 
Bu  mbor  a  gbaoil  'tboil-inntinn  leam, 
Na  'm  bitbinn  cinnt'  ad'  gbradhsa; 
Nan  gealladb  tu  mo  pbosadb, 
*S  nacb  biodb  do  dboigb  ri  m'  fhagail, 
( 'buirinn  seol  air  tbu  bbi  mar-rium 
Gus  an  sgarradb  bas  sinn. 
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'S  lionmhor  buaidh  nach  aithris  mi, 

Tha  air  a  chaileag  bheusach, 

Tha  Buairc'  na  gnuis  mar  eala 

Rinn  mo  ohridh'  a  mhealla  'm  chreubhaig  ; 

Cha-n  'eil  r68  an  garadh, 

'N  uair  is  boidhche  'bhlath  air  gheugan, 

Bheir  barrachd  ann  am  fiamhachd  ort^ 

'S  gu'm  b'  e  mo  mhiann  bhi  re  riut. 

ALASTAIR  FOIRBEIS. 

Bha  Alastair  na  Sheairtsean,  anns  an  "  Fhreiceadan-Dhubh 
An  deigh  dha  an  t-arm  fhagail,  bha  e  fanachd  'am  Fas  re  ioma 
bliadhna.     Chaochail  e  'am  Peairt 

ORAN   DO   CHORNAIL   DAIBHIDH   8TIUBHART,  TRIATH   OHABT. 

Am  Brat  8r61  th'  anns  an  Fhraing 
Nach  d'  fhuair  tamailt  o  thus, 
Chuirte  sioe  e  do  'n  Eaphaid 
A  dh'  fheuchainn  a  chliu  ; 
Bha  thusa  'us  do  reiseamaid 
Fhein  air  do  chul, 
An  da-fhichead  'us  a  dha 
Sid  luchd  caramh  gach  cuis. 

Chuir  sibh  Frangaich  nan  smur 
Aig  Alexandria  nan  tur, 
'S  thug  sibh  uap  an  cular  riomhach, 
Bha  miaghail  nan  cuirt. 

'S  ann  air  faiohe  Mhaida 

'S  an  t-Samhradh  thuig  sibh  buaidh, 

Ged  bu  lionmhor  na  Frangaich 

'S  gach  camp  a  bha  shuas  ; 

"  Bha  'n  Tri-fichead  's  an  ochd-deug  ann," 

Na  treun-fhir  ri  d'  chluais, 

B'  iad  sid  na  seoid  a  Dha'idh 

Nach  fhaghadh  tu  'n  cruas. 

Na  fior  Ghaidheil  gun  ghruaim, 
Reachadh  d^n  anns  an  ruaig, 
'S  chuireadh  iomain  air  do  naimhdcan, 
'S  gach  blar  anns  do  bhuail. 
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^uair  chaidh  sibh  Mhartinica 
'S  do  na  Innsean  's  an  Ear, 
Chaidh  do  chabhlach  air  traigh  ann 
'S  gu'm  b'  ailte  an  triall ; 
'N  uair  d'  eight  tu  advans  1 
Sid  a  b'annsa  le^t  riamh, 
Bhidh  tri-chlaisich  ga  'n  rusgadh 
'S  fuil  a  bnichd'  air  an  fhiar. 

Aig  na  fiiurain  gu'n  ghiomh, 
Ghuineach  chlaidheach  gu'n  fhiamh, 
'S  'nuair  bheireadh  tu  dhaibh  6rdugh, 
'S  iad  nach  86radh  dhol  sios. 

Tha  thu  dh'  fhuil  nan  righrean, 

Bha  miaghail  nan  14, 

Siol  Bhanco  do  rireamh 

Nach  diobradh  do  ch^ ; 

'S  iomadh  baintigheama  phriseil, 

Tha  'n  tith  air  do  lamh, 

'S  cha  'n  fhacas  anns  an  tir  so 

Na  dhiobradh  dhut  gradh. 

Bu  tu  Coimeal  nan  buadh, 
Roimh  bhragid  tarrumn  suas, 
B'  ard  a  chluinnt'  do  chomannd 
Anns  na  rangan  de  'n  t-sluaigh. 

Ach  mo  dh'  fhalbh  thu  bhuainn  air  sgrlob 

'S  tu  air  thith  dhol  an  Fhraing, 

Gu  'm  bu  slan  a  bhios  tu 

Ri  linn  do  dhol  ann  ; 

Cha-n  'eil  trian  de  na  b'  fhiach  thu 

Fo  d'  riaghailt  anns  an  am, 

'S  na  faighinns*  e  gu  'm  dhurachd 

B'  e  'n  crun  chuir  mu  d'  cheann. 

'S  fhada  learn,  fhir  tha  thu  bhuainn, 
'S  guidheam  buaidh  leat  's  gach  uair, 
'S  ann  tha  'n  aoidh  ri  fhaicinn  daonnan 
'N  a  d'  aodainn  gun  ghruaim. 
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CEIT  FHOIRBEIS, 

A  rugadh,  agus  a  chaochaU  an  Cairidk  an  Raineach^  na  fior 

sheanoraois  mu  *n  bhliadhna  1826, 

ORAN   OAOIL, 

Air  a  dheanamh  do  Mhac-Fhir  Dliimteamhalach. 
Le  Ceit  Fhoirbeis,  4  Cairidh  an  Raineach  as  leth  banacharaid  dhi, 

Tha  mo  chridhe  ciuirte, 

'S  neo-shunndach  mi  'n  drast ; 

Mu  dheibhimi  an  fhiurain, 

Dh'  fhag  an  duthaich  di-mairt ; 

Mu  dheibhinn  an  oigeir, 

Is  boichche  na  each  ; 

Gur  gile  thu  fo  d'  cli6ta 

Na'n  sneachd  og  ga  chur  tlath. 

Oganaich  threibhich, 
'S  mor  t-fheum  anns  gach  c^  ; 
Gur  mor  thug  mi  ghaol  dhuit, 
'S  cha  bhreug  tha  mi  'g  radh, 
Gur  mor  thug  mi  ghaol  dhuit, 
Ge  faontrach  mi  'n  drast ; 
'S  gus  an  dean  thu  pilltinn, 
Bidh  m'  inntinn  gu  lar. 

Tha  mo  chridhe  mar  an  luaidh', 
Cha  ghluais  e  ach  mar  lie  ; 
Ged  theid  mi  measg  oigridh, 
Ged  oil  mi 's  ged  ith ; 
Tha  m'  aigne  trom  fo  thursadh, 
Gar  an  ruisg  mi  i  ri  each  ; 
Mu  dheibhinn  an  f  hiurain 
Dh'  fhag  an  duthaich  di-mairt. 

Oig  ghasta  a  chul-dualaich, 
Mareaich  uaibhreach  nan  srann  ; 
B'  e  sud  an  ni  bu  deoin  leat, 
Bhi  'n  coisridh  nach  gann  ; 
Cha  b'  ann  mar  bhalach  umaidh, 
A  ruisgeadh  leat  cainnt ; 
Beul  a  labhradh  an  fhirinn, 
Mar  gu'n  sgripbht'  i  le  peann. 
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Mar  iir-ro8  an  garadh, 

Nach  d'  f  has  air  mheangan  dris ; 

Ceann-tighe  na  'm  fear  dra, 

Mar  chraoibh  a  lubadh  le  meas ; 

Gut  mise  bha  ro  dheonach, 

Air  do  phosadh  gun  fhios ; 

B*  fhearr  na  mar  rinn  thu  m'  fhagail, 

Mo  charamh  fo  lie. 

0  s  beag  an  t  ioghnadh  dhomhsa, 

'Bhi  brouaoh  ad  d  heigh  ; 

'S  a  liuthad  latha  bha  sinn, 

A  manran  leinu  fhein  ; 

A  mire  'us  a  cluaineis 

An  uagneas  air  ch^h, 

'S  ma  dh'  fhalbh  thu  uainn  air  chuautaiu, 

Mo  thruaighe  mi  gu  brath. 

Ecuan — 0  !  cha  'n  aobhar  thruais  thu, 
Mo  ghruagaoh  ghlan  og  ; 
Gar  an  dean  mi  pilltinn, 
Tha  thu  cinnteach  a'  m'  st6r  ; 
'S  trie  shiubhail  mi  'n  oidhche 
Air  caoimhneas  do  phoig, 
'S  bu  bhalach  mi  na  'n  di-chuimhninn, 
Briodal  do  bheoil. 

Ise — *S  neo-bhalachail  a  dh'  fhas  thu, 
'S  tu  's  aille  th'  ann  mo  bheachd  ; 
Gur  guirme  do  shuilean, 
Na  *n  driuchd  air  an  t-siait ; 
Gur  binne  leam  do  ch6mhradh 
Na  smeorach  'am  preas  ; 
'S  gur  milso  leam  do  phogan, 
Na  beoir  agus  mil. 

Ach  a  Chaiptein  oig, 
Cha-n  e  do  st6r  air  'bheil  mi  'n  deigh  ; 
Gu  'm  b'  annsa  na'n  crodh  guaill-fhionn, 
Bhi  gluasad  ad'  dheigh  ; 
0  'n  fhuair  thu  'n  t-eideadh  dr 
'S  trie  na  deoir  a  ruith  le  m'  ghruaidh  ; 
'S  mor  a  b'  anns  thu  bhi 's  duthaich, 
'S  anns  an  Dun  ^  mar  bu  dual 
^  Anns  an  Diia 

11 
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Thug  mise  anna  an  Diiu  ud, 
Gle  shunndach  car  seal ; 
A  mire  'us  a  sugradh 
Am  muiru  'us  an  gean, 
Ach  tha  mi  nis  mar  chluaran, 
Ga  'n  dualchas  fas  hkUy 
Gus  am  pill  an  t-uasal, 
A  ghluais  uainn  di-mairt. 

ANNA   GHAIRNEIR, 

Nighcan  Garradair  hhafuireach  ann  Ceannrna-laimhe^  aig 

Ardldraich  ^an  Raineach. 

ORAN    DO    MHAIDSBIR   MBINNE. 

Le  Anna  Ghuimear,  a  bha  tamh  aig  Ceann-na-laimhe,  'an 

ArdUirich  an  Raineach. 

Guidheam  buaidh  leis  an  fhiuran, 
Dh'  f  has  measail  suairce  na  ghiulain, 
Ghlac  thu  cruadal  'us  curam, 
'S  og  a  fbag  thu  an  duthaich  ; 
'S  cha  nan  a  bhuidbinn  droch  cliu  dhufc  a  bha  sin. 

Ach  gach  neach  a  chuir  iuil  ort, 
Fad  no  goirrid  a  dh'  nine, 
No  na  dh'  iarradh  tighinn  dluth  ort, 
Bho  'n  la  thainig  thu  'n  tus  oimn, 
Bha  thu  leirsiuneach  iulmhor, 
'S  dhearbh  thu  fhein  anns  gach  cuis  e ; 
Fhuair  thu  'n  turram  on  chrun  's  do  luchd  pairtidh. 

Sgathan  maiseach  na  h-armailt, 
Dh'  fhas  g\\  cruinn-bhallach  dealbhach, 
Sar  chomandair  fo  armachd 
'S  mairg  a  thogadh  am  fearg  thu, 
'S  maith  thig  claidheamh  chinu-airgeid, 
Ann  a  d'  lamh  bu  neo-chearbach ; 
Fear  do  mhisnich  's  gle  'ainmig  a  tha  e. 

Chinn  thu  'bhroilleach  uan  ogan, 
An  ti  chuir  fala'  a'  d'  phoraibh, 
'Shiol  nam  Meinnearach  mora 
(ia  'm  bi  na  Tallachadh  boidheach, 
Gheibhte  cuirt  ann  a'  d'  Sheomar, 
Muirneach  aighearach  ceolmhor  ; 
'S  lion  Spainteach  nam  ol  do  dheoch  slainte. 
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Bho  thaobh  eile  na  c6rach, 
Cha  bu  shuarach  do  sheorsa, 
Na  fir  ghrinne  dheas  bhoidheach, 
0  Ghleann-eibheis  nan  comhlan, 
Mar  sin  'us  bun  Lochaidh, 
Far  am  faighte  luchd  comhraig, 
Reachadh  brais  leis  na  seoid  bu  neo-sg^thaoh. 

Gu  'm  b'  c  cleachda  do  dhualchuis, 
Bhi  gu  iorasal  uasal, 
Bhi  gu  siobhailte  suairce, 
Bhi  gu  baigheil  ri  sluagh  thu  ; 
Bidh  deagh  iomradh  'g  a  luaidh  ort, 
Anns  gach  ceam  anus  an  gluais  thu  ; 
'S  toileach  inntinn  do  'n  t^-sluagh  sin  o'n  d'fhas  thu. 

An  t-og  misneachail  treubhach, 
Cha  b'ann  do'n  ghealtachd  a  gheii  thu  ; 
'S  maith  thig  deis'  air  fear  d'  ^ugais, 
.'Dh'  aon  alt  air  an  teid  i, 
Breacan  balla-bhreac  na  feile, 
Osain  ghearr  'bhi  'g  a  reir  sin  ; 
'S  gach  beairt  'bhiodh  an  eididh  nan  Gaidheil. 

Tha  thu  farasta  fiorghlic, 
'S  toigh  leat  ceartas  'us  firinn  ; 
Chan  'eU  gnothach  mu  'm  bi  thu, 
Nach  fhaighte  gun  stri  leat, 
Fhuair  thu  nis  na  bha  dhith  ort 
Ann  an  ath-ghoirrid  thioma  ; 
Na  fir  ghlana  cho  ghrinn  's  theid  air  s^ile. 

Luchd  nan  leadanan  cul-donn 
'S  nam  boineidean  du-ghorm, 
Le  bhur  cuilbhearan  ddbailt 
Air  an  cumail  le  curam, 
Dheanadh  marbhd  'us  sgiursa', 
'N  am  'ar  'n  armachd  a  rusgadh, 
'S  'ur  'n  aghaidh  gu  dluth  air  bhur  naimhdean. 

Guidheam  deagh  thoileach  inntinn. 

Do  na  dh'  fhalbh  as  an  tir  leat, 

Eadar  uaislean  'us  islean, 

'S  d  'n  Ghriogarach  fhior-ghlan, 

Nach  dean  a  mhisneach  a  dhiobairt, 

'N  fhuil  arda  nach  striochda, 

'S  bheireadh  seachad  Ian  diola'  do  'naimlidcan. 
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Sgeul  a  b'  ait  learn  's  au  t-saoghal, 
De  na  b'  urraiDn  mi  fhaotainn, 
'N  deigh  's  na  h-nile  ni  'sgaoile, 
'S  gaoh  blar  a  bhi  dh'  aon  taobh ; 
Gu  'm  biodh  urram  gach  aon  diubh 
Aig  Maidseir  Meinnc  's  a  dhaoine, 
Dream  mileanta,  faobbach,  's  an  ^ufhaicb. 

ANNA  GHOBHA, 

Nighean  Afairearcui  Ghobha^  a  hha  fuireachd  aig  Cuiltelosgainn 

am  GUannreireachdidh. 

Bba  i  comharaicbte  air  eideinean  Chathdathan  a  dheanamb 
agus  tha  dearbh  agam  gu'n  robh  an  taigh  aice  ri  beo  gun  mhid. 
Tha  "  Luinneag  an  Fbogbairidb,"  a  toirt  soilcireacb  dhuinn  air 
an  ^8aothair,  a  bba  ri  dbeanamh  air  son  am  beo-shlaint  's  an  am 
sin.  Cbaidh  Anna  Gbobba  gu  a  dacbaidb  bhuan  mu  dha  fbichead 
bliadhna  air  ais. 

LUIKNEAG  AN   FHOOHAIRIDH. 

Le  Anna  Gbobba,  air  dbi  dbol  tbun  an  Fhoghairidb  Ghalld  anns  a 

bbliadbna  1827. 

Airfonn — "  P6sda,  ceangailte  tra." 

Setsd — 0  b'  fbearr  nach  tiginn  's  an  am, 
A  dh'ionnsaidb  macbair  nan  Gall, 
Gun  airde,  gun  leabaidb,  gun  fbodar, 
A  'g  iarraidb  obair  *8  gacb  ait. 

Gun  d'  rainig  mi  *n  Leitir  an  toiseacb, 
'S  mi  'n  duil  ri  cosnadb  na  b*  fbearr, 
Gun  deanainse  airgiod  'us  6r  ann, 
'N  uair  reacbain  air  doigb  mar  a  b'abb'ist ; 
Acb  labbair  na  fior-gbillean  coire, 
'S  e  'm  bron  tbu  tbigbinn  cbo  tra ; 
Cha-n  'eil  againn  coirce  no  eoma, 
Bhios  abnicb  na's  leoir  gu  dimairt. 

Na  'm  biodb  fior  fbios  aig  Clann  Donnacbaidh, 

An  t-uisig  tba  ormsa  an  drast, 

Mi  'm  luidbe  gun  aodacb  gun  fbodar, 

Air  grainean  de  cbliseagan  chlar ; 

Gu  'n  cnireadb  iad  eacb  agus  gille, 

Gu  b>eallamb  ga  *m  shireadh  a  nail, 

'S  cba-n  fbagadb  iad  mise  na  b'  fbaide, 

A  fritbeal  air  obair  nan  Gall. 


I 
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Mo  bhitheas  mo  shaoghal-sa  marunD, 
'S  gu  'm  pill  mi  Bhraigh  Athull  gun  dail, 
A  dh'  innse  do  m'  chairdean  's  liichd  eolais, 
Gach  drid-fhortau  chomhiaich  mi  'n  drast ; 
Bidh  botal  'us  gloine  air  bord  ann, 
'S  sinn  ola'  deoch  slain te  nan  Gael, 
Am  caistealan  toilicht'  glan,  ordaij, 
Gun  chiiram  ri  m'  bheo  orra  o'n  mhaL 

'N  uair  ruigeas  mi  dhachaidh,  's  chan-fhada, 

Theid  surd  air  an  tartan  gun  dail, 

Bidh  deis'  ann  do  Choimeal  Mac  Dh6nuill, 

Is  te  do  Mhac  Choinnich  Chinntail ; 

'S  bidh  mise  nam  shuidhe  'a  m'  sheomar, 

Le  m'  choinneal  air  bord  mar  a  b'abh'ist, 

A  deanamh  a  Chadath  'r  a  ChI6thaiu, 

'S  oha-n  fhaic  iad  ri  m*  bheo  mi  measg  Ghall. 

0  b'  fhear  uach  tiginn  's  an  am, 
A  dh'ionnsuidh  machair  nan  Gall, 
Gun  airde,  gun  leabaidh,  gun  fhodar, 
A  'g  iarraidh  obair  *s  gach  ait. 

DONNACHA  GOBHA, 
Aicu:  Fhadruig  Mhic  Dhdnuill  Riiadh  Ghohha  hha  'n  Ach-an-ruidhe, 

B'  e  Donnacha  Gobha  so  a  chuir  a  mach  omin  bhinn  beau  a 
sheanar,  mnaoi  Dhonuill  Ruaidh  Ghobha,  agus  a  chuir  ainm 
f  heiu  air  toiseach  an  leabhair  sin,  mar  Dhonnach  Mac-an-Toisioh, 
1831.  Rugadh  Donnacha  anns  an  Tulaich  'an  Gleann-eireachdidh 
mu  1808.  Phos  e  te  mhuinntir  Shiorrachd  Rois,  theaad  e  'n 
Dnneidinn  mu  1846.  Bha  mi  fior  eolach  air  Iain  Camshron  do  'n 
deach  an  t-6ran  smiorail  so  a  dheanamh,  agus  b'  e  an  duine 
flathail,  suairc  e.  Theasd  e  na  thaigh  fein,  an  Cillechonnain,  mu 
dheich  bliadhn'  air  ais. 

GRAN   DO   DH'   IAIN    CAMSHRON, 

'An  Cille-chonnain  'an  Raineach,  tha  'n  drast  an  Dun-eidinn. 

Le  Donnacha  Gobha. 
Airfonn — "A  chuachag  nan  craobh." 

Bheir  an  t-soraidh  so  bhuam 

Gu  Iain  Camshron  le  buaidh. 
Air  d'  ainm  dheaninn  luaidh  le  eibhneas  ; 

Na  'm  bu  bhard  mi  gu  duan, 

Chuirinn  aird  air  's  an  uair, 
Dheanainn  oran  gu  luath  chuir  an  ceiU  dut. 
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Fleasgach  siobhailtc  suairc', 

Fearail  fior-ghlic  gu  'n  ghruaim, 
Cha-n  'eil  mi  tblachda  fuaighte  ri  bheusan  ; 

'S  iomad  ribhinn  dbeajii  og, 

Bheireadh  mllte  de  'n  6r 
Anns  an  tiom  cbionn  bbi  poiste  o'n  chleir  riut. 

Fear  do  gbliocais  's  do  riagh'lt', 

Tha  e  tearc  feadb  nan  criocb, 
Bu  sheacbranacb  ciad  dhiii  nn  Albainn ; 

Tbig  an  aird  riut  'a  gacb  rian 

Ann  an  cainnt  's  ann  an  gniomb, 
Ann  an  ionnsacb,  'an  cial  is  an  eauacbainn. 

Bu  tu  poiteir  an  fbiou, 

Dbeanadb  61  'us  a  dbiol, 
Cba  b'ann  an  geocaireacbd  fbiar  no  le  cealg'reacbd  ; 

Nan  deanaiun  combnard  cbuir  sios, 

Miad  do  mboracbd  'us  t-fbiacb, 
Bba  cor  agus  mios  ann  gu  seanacbas. 

'S  ann  'm  Braigb  Raineach  na  'm  bo, 

Fbuair  tbu  d'  aracb  as  t-oig, 
Cha  do  cbleachd  tbu  fo  'd'  bbrogan  an  cabbsair ; 

Acb  siubbal  gblacan  feoir, 

'S  do  gbunna  fo  d'  sgoid, 
Bbidb  daimb-mbulluicb  nan  croc  dol  air  cball  leat. 

Aon  dannsair  a  b'fbearr, 

Cba  do  sbaltair  air  blkr, 
No  sgriobbair  air  cl^  'cbaidb  'n  taobb  tball  dbut ; 

Bu  tu  'n  sgoileir  tbair  cbajb, 

Ann  am  Beurla  's  an  Gailig, 
Ciod  a  cbeaird  tbigeadb  cearr  gu  do  laimb  ort. 

'S  matb  tbig  breacan  'am  feil, 

Os  cionn  bacan  do  sbleisd, 
Air  a  pbleata  gu  reidb  ann  an  ordugb  ; 

Cota  tartain  ga  reir, 

Air  a  bbasadb  ri  cbeil, 
Bu  mbaiseacb  fear  t-eugais  measg  coisridb. 

Osain  mbeanbb-bballacb  ur, 

Mu  do  cbalpan  cruinn  dlutb, 
Paidbir  gbartan  o'n  bbutb  cbosta  6r  dbut ; 
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Boiueid  dhatht'  air  a  chnin 
Anns  an  fhasan  is  iiir', 
Bu  tlachdmhor  air  thus  na  'm  fear  6g  thu. 

Thig  sid  ort  's  an  iiair 

Mu  do  leasra'  mu  'u  cuairt, 
Crios  an  leathar  's  e  nuadh  as  an  Olainud  ; 

Claidhe'  ceanna-bheairteach  cruaidh, 

Air  a  thasga'  na  thruaill, 
Paidhir  dhag  air  a  chruachainn  mar  chomhla'. 

Plasg  Ian  'n  fhudar  lorn  chniaidh, 

Gunna  diibailt  *8  crios  guaill, 
Dheana  udlaich  nam  bruachan  a  leona  ; 

Bheireadh  tamiach  a  nuas, 

Coileach-dubh  is  eoin  niadh', 
Bhiodh  an  eal  air  a  chuan  's  i  gu  'n  deo  leat. 

Tha  thu  ciiiin  ann  an  sith, 

Tha  thu  borb  ann  an  strith, 
Gur  mairg  bhiodh  an  ti  air  d'  fheuchainn  ; 

'N  iiair  a  thionndadh  ort  fearg, 

Tha  thu  ceannsgalach  garg, 
'S  tearc  fear  ann  an  Alb'  bheireadh  beum  dhut. 

Nan  tigeadh  naimhdean  a'  d'  dhail, 

Chum  do  chkll  gun  chion-fath, 
Bu  lionmhor  'a  d'  phairt  iad  a  dheireadh  ; 

'S  iomad  Camshronach  ailt, 

Reachadh  dian  ann  a  d'  ch4s, 
'Sgdthadh  sios  mar  an  cal  do  luchd  eucoir. 

Bidh  Lochiall  leat  air  thiis, 

Ard  Thriath  na  'm  fear  dr, 
Cha  b'  fhiamhach  na  'm  cuis  a  reiteach  ; 

Bhiodh  na  ciadan  ri  chul, 

Claidheach,  sgiathach,  nach  diult, 
Reachadh  sios  leis  an  tusa  na  streupaid. 

Sid  an  ceannard  fhuair  ainm 

Anns  an  t-seann  tiom  an  Alb', 
'S  trie  a  fhuair  e  a  dhearbh  ann  an  deuchainn  ; 

Ged  bha  naimhdean  air  sealg 

Ann  an  garahlas  ro  gharbh, 
Fhuair  e  onair  'us  ainm  o  Rigti  Seumas.^ 

^  SeurlAs  ? 
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Dh'  cireadh  rist  leat  ri  *thaobh, 

Fear  an  Farrachd  le  dhMoiir, 
Sid  a  cheatham,  uach  bidli  faoin'  im  a  eight  iud  ; 

*S  iad  a  gfarra  le  fa<)b'»ar, 

Mar  fhalaisg  ri  fraoch, 
Feasgar  Earraich  's  a  ghaoth  ga  seide. 

Dh'  iunseadh  Bonipart  thall, 

Gu  'm  bu  trom  leis  a  chall, 
Gu  'n  d*  thachair  ris  ceanu  an  leir-sgrios  ; 

'S  lionmhor  marcaich  eich-sheaiig, 

Rinn  thu  cbasgart  's  an  Fhraing, 
Chuir  thu  dhachaidh  gun  chcaim  gu  'n  leirsinn. 

0  Ghleann-Ibheis  'm  bi  *u  ceo, 

Thig  na  fir  th  i  gu  'u  gho, 
Doch-an-Fhasaidh  *8  an  t-Sroin  le  cheile  ; 

Clann  *Ic  Mhairtein  ua  seoid, 

Reachadh  dan  leat  's  an  toir, 
Dheanadh  cuamhan  'us  feoil  a  rcubV. 

'S  iomad  milte  a  bharr, 

Nach  inns'  mi  an  drasr, 
Bheireadh  binn-ghrad  a  bhais  air  luchd  teucoir ; 

Bhiodh  droch  dhiol  air  a  ghniisg, 

'S  mairg  a  ul  'ia»radh  ua  V  dail, 
'N  uair  dheante  leibh  claidhean  a  gheurach. 

Co  thagradh  tu  'n  strith, 

No  bhagradh  dhiot  cis, 
Gu  'm  b'  fhaoin  doibh  an  ni  *ud  ga  fheuehainu  ; 

Mach  o  armachd  an  High, 

C'ait  an  coinneachadh  tu  ni, 
A  thairgeadh  bonn  spideag  no  beum  dhnt. 

'Shar  Chamshronaich  o'n  lar, 

Tha  mo  sheanachas  gu  crioch, 
'S  cha  d'  ainmich  mi  trian  de  do  bheusan  ; 

Dean  a  ghloine  a  lion\ 

'S  do  dheoch  slainte  theid  sios, 
De  'n  rum  thain'  a  nios  a'  Simeca. 

MAIREARAD  OHOBHA. 

'S  i  so  mo  roghainn  de  ^r  luchd-oran,  am  boireannach  aoidheil 
bhanaU.  Tha  snithanan  blatha  caoimhueil,  a  ghnath  a'  ruith  am 
measg  a  cuid  luinneagan  sunndach  ;  m6r  ghrMh  do  'cardean  agus 
fior  speis  do  duthaich.      Bu   nighean   i   do   Pharra   m6r    Mao- 
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riogair,  bh'ana  an  Oamuseireachd-mor  'am  Braigh-Raineach. 
ho8  i  Ddnull  ruadh  Gobha  'an  Ach-an-ruidhe,  agus  bha  ceathrar 
leaghlach  aca  a  thainig  gu  aois.     Theasd  Mairearad  mu  1820. 

CRONAN. 

8  Mairearad  Ghobha,  bean  Dh6Quill  Ruaidh  Ghobha,  bha  na 
thuathanach  an  Ach-an-ruidhe,  t«ann  air  Socach-Shruthain 

an  Athull. 

F^-ill  ile  na  ho  ra, 
A-ill  o  na  hi  ri  ii, 
Fa-ill  ile  na  ho  ru, 
'8  i  nio  run  mo  leanabhsa. 

Baidh,  baidh  b^  mo  ghradh, 
Meigeag  bheag  a  chinnein  bhain, 
Meigeag  bheag  a  chinnein  bhain, 
Gur  i  annsach  mamaidh  i. 

Chaidh  na  caoirich  oimn  o  Btath, 
Cha-n  'eil  bainne  ac  no  k\, 
Ciod  an  comas  th'  air  a  ghraidh, 
Ged  thainig  call  an  Earraich  oimn. 

Tha  na  h-eich  air  dol  gun  fhenm, 
Am  birichean  'a  e  crom  nan  deigh, 
Ach  mo  dh'  f halbhas  iad  gu  leir, 
'S  ann  their  mi-fhein  gur  breamas  e. 

Cha-n  ann  an  saibhreas  mor  an  t-saoghail, 
Tha  sonas  buan  a  chinnc  daoin  : 
'S  mairg  a  bheireadh  moran  gaoil 
Do  nithean  faoine  faileasach. 

Ged  a  chaimemide  st6r, 
Chumeadh  saibheir  sinn  ri  'r  beo, 
'N  uair  a  chairear  sinn  fo  'n  fhoid, 
Cha  mhor  a  theid  's  an  talamh  leinn. 

Ged  robh  ni  'us  maoin  aig  neach, 
'S  trie  an  smaoin  so  ann  a  m'  bheachd, 
Mar  stiuirear  leis  a  chuis  gu  ceart 
Gur  fhearr  an  neach  tha  aimbeartach. 
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Mar  dean  iad  iochd  ri  daoine  truagh, 

Is  luigheachd  Vcir  am  maoin  thoirt  'uap,  I  n>rii 

Sud  an  ni  do  'n  tug  mi  fuath,  I  i** 

Cridhe  cruaidh  air  teannachadh.  |  :i^- 

Ach  mo  bhitheas  t-athair  beo,  q,,^ 

Gleidheas  e  dhuinn  crodh  air  Ion,  [  pr 

Caoirich  agiis  uain  mu'n  chr6,  ^^y 

Is  bheir  a  bhotach  searrach  dhuinn.  T^ 

F4-ill  ile  na  ho  ru, 

A-ill  o  na  hi  n  ii.  i      ** 

Fk'iW  ile  na  ho  ru,  I       ^t 

'S  i  mo  rtm  mo  leanabhsa.  m       i 


11th  MARCH,  1891. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  date,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Thomas  Sinton,  Dores,  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  the  Celtic 
Church  in  Badenoch,  but  Mr  Sinton  having  been  unavoidably 
detained,  the  meeting  formed  into  a  "  Ceilidh,"  when  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent  with  songs  and  stories. 


18th  MARCH,  1891. 

At  the  meeting  on  this  date  Mr  David  Naime  read  a  paper  on 
Highland  Woods,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Mr  Xaime's  paper  was 
as  follows : — 


NOTES  ON  HIGHLAND  WOODS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

InvemeasHshire  is  not  only  the  largest  county  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  best  wooded,  and  whether  taken  from  an  archaic  or  a 
modem  point  of  view«  it  affords  us  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  what  the  ancient  forests  of  Scotland  were,  and  what  modem 
plantations  have  become.  In  its  glens  and  straths  there  are  many 
evidences  to  be  found  of  the  great  forests  of  oak  and  fir  which 
constituted  the  primeval  grandeur  of  our  country  ;  in  other  places, 
on  its  heaths  and  moors,  we  can  vividly  imagine  what  a  naked  and 
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desolate  land  Scotland  must  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  century 
when,  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  waste  and  wanton  destruction, 
the  forests  had  disappeared,  and  the  nation  cried  out  for  more 
timber ;  and  now,  the  flourishing  plantations  which  grace  our 
straths,  glens,  and  hillsides  suggest  to  one  the  silvan  glories  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  These  remarks  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
I  propose  dealing  with  my  subject — and  it  is  one  which,  by  the 
way,  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
This  latter  circumstance  reminds  me  that  a  little  latitude  might 
be  taken  with  the  earlier  and  more  general  aspects  of  tree  history, 
especially  as  I  have  found  the  literature  of  the  subject  scarce 
and  fragmentary.  It  will  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  Scotland  prior  to  and  during  the  dark  ages  ;  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  nation  was  consolidating  itself,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  its  agricultural  and  commercial  importance,  are  instructive, 
chiefly  through  the  enactments  of  Parliaments  which  had  became 
distracted  over  the  treeless  condition  of  the  country  ;  while  the 
disappearance  and  re-appearance  of  the  woods  within  the  last  two 
centuries  form  a  curious  chapter  in  Scottish  history.  In  Inverness- 
shire  itself,  with  it^  163,000  acres  of  woods,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  leading  estates,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the 
matter.  In  Strathspey,  we  have  on  the  S«3afield  property  the 
greatest  planting  experiment  on  record,  viz.,  50,000  acres ;  the 
Lovat  country  it  is  important  to  deal  with  as  a  noted  instance  of 
perpetuating  woods  by  natural  reproduction  ;  and  on  the  Lochiel 
estate  we  will  find,  perhaps,  more  relics  of  byegone  ages,  and  better 
examples  of  the  fir  in  its  native  fastnesses,  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

Historians  invariably  remind  us,  in  a  poetic  form  of  language, 
that  at  the  dawn  of  our  history,  when  the  Roman  legions  made 
their  advent,  Scotland  was  one  dark  and  dreary  forest,  as 
impenetrable  as  that  of  Central  Africa,  and  inhabitated  by  a  race 
only  a  little  bigger  and  scarcely  less  savage.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
adopt  that  extreme  view  of  our  ancestors,  nor  do  I  think  the 
country  was  so  densely  tree-grown  as  some  imaginative  writers 
represent.  The  red  haired,  large  limbed,  naked,  and  bare-footed 
Caledonians  of  Tacitus  fought  in  chariots,  with  themselves,  and 
when  they  opposed  the  Roman  hosts.  Chariots  suggest  large  open 
spaces;  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  required  pasture.  But, 
generally  speaking,  Scotland  was  then  a  tree-grown  country,  with 
its  greatest  forest  extending  into  Badenoch  and  Strathspey,  and 
ramifying  into  every  Highland  strath  until  it  spread  over 
Sutherlandshire,  and  vanished  in  the  sterility  of  Caithness.      Let  us 
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pass  this  early  chapter  of  forest  history  in  hurried  review.  As  the 
€ye  dwells  on  the  natural  pine  forests  of  Strathspey,  their  vast 
expanse  swelling  boldly  up  the  mountain  sides,  the  contrast  of  the 
dazzling  snow  patches  on  the  Cairngorms  deepening  the  hue  of 
their  sombre  green,  the  imagination  takes  a  roving  excursion  far 
into  the  retreating  centuries,  and  one  is  speedily  entranced 
with  the  kaleidoscope  of  a  silvan  romance.  First  comes  Scot- 
land in  its  primeval  grandeur  of  mountain,  forest,  and 
flood,  the  war  cry  of  the  sturdy  aborigines  finding  an 
echo  in  the  woods  wherever  the  tribal  battle  was  waged; 
or  the  shout  of  the  barbarian  sportsmen  as  they  merrily, 
with  bow,  sling,  and  lance,  pursue  the  crusade  against  the  wolves, 
and  the  bears,  nnd  the  reindeer  in  the  fastnesses.  Here  is  Scottish 
freedom  in  embryo  ;  and  what  a  curious  picture  the  imagination 
makes  of  that  mysterious  period.  The  peaceful  scene  changes, 
and  there  is  commotion  in  the  forest,  and  a  rendezvous  by  the 
river  of  Spey.  Tribal  differences  are  forgotten,  and  the  wild 
denizens  of  the  wood  are  allowed  to  range  unmolested.  The  long 
heard  of  invader  has  at  last  planted  his  foot  on  Caledonian  soil, 
and  the  ancient  race  of  the  Highlands  gather,  in  their  rude 
panoply  of  war,  to  make  common  cause  against  the  foe.  Blood 
flows  freely  in  the  Grampian  forests,  and  many  brave  deeds  are 
done,  but  steadily  the  Roman  legions  cut  their  way  through  the 
pathless  tracks  of  Strath8p)ey,  and  bye-and-by  they  stand  victorious 
on  the  gently-lapped  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Victorious  !  but 
at  what  a  cost.  Sullenly,  the  native  wairiors  seek  the  silent  forest 
glades,  happy  only  in  the  thought  that  50,000  men  of  the  invading 
hosts  have  fallen  as  the  trees  they  felled,  and  that  their  carcases 
make  sleek  the  wolves  of  Strathspey  and  the  Don.  Time  has 
passed,  and  there  is  again  a  gathering  of  Caledonians  in  Strath- 
spey. The  instruments  of  war  have  been  laid  aside.  Huge 
carcases  of  the  native  bull,  the  elk,  and  the  reindeer  are  brought 
in,  and  fires  are  ablaze  ;  the  plunder  of  war  is  exhibited,  and  pre- 
parations are  made  for  a  feast  such  as  has  not  yet  been  witnessed 
by  Spey^s  marshy  banks.  For  the  strongholds  of  the  Roman 
invader  are  deserted,  the  forests  no  longer  resound  to  their  martial 
tread,  and  the  mighty  firs  of  Duthil  cease  to  bend  to  their  axes. 
Barbarian  tactics  and  courage  have  succeeded,  in  the  long  run, 
against  the  gleaming  battalions  of  Rome,  and  North  Scotland  is 
once  more  a  free  country.  Another  period  passes,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  Highland  forests  march  westward  to  fight  an 
invader  who  defies  them  and  refuses  to  be  shaken  off.  The  clash 
of  battle  is  heard  through  the  whole  century  long  ;  forest  fires 
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l)lacken  and  desolate  the  country  ;  gradually  the  turmoil  ceases,  and 
there  is  a  mingling  and  an  absorption  of  races.  The  scene  ends 
peacefully  at  Scone,  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  where  the  clans  gather 
to  do  homage  to  the  Scottish  king.  Caledonia  retains  its  pine 
woods  in  diminished  plenty  ;  and  the  foundation  of  its  rude  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  laid  ;  but  the  times  are  still  rude,  and  the  early  kings 
have  rough  work  before  them.  The  struggles  in  which  they 
engage  with  the  Vikings  and  the  Danes  slowly  weld  the  kingdom 
into  imity  and  consistency,  and  Scottish  nationality  emerges  a  con- 
crete thing.  And  so  we  glide  into  the  middle  ages  ;  and  nothing 
seems  so  permanent  as  the  Strathspey  pine  forests  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  revolution  and  change.  But  they,  too,  give  way,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  At  last  the  law  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  outraged  forests,  now  threatened  with  extinction,  except  in 
the  remote  Highlands,  by  the  cry  for  more  land  and  less  timber* 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  this  one  about  timber,  against  evil  design 
and  accident,  carelessness  and  cupidity  ;  and  as  the  eye  rests  to-day 
on  the  forests  of  Duthil,  and  Abcmethy  and  Rothiemurchus,  one  feela 
thankful  that  remnants  of  the  primeval  pines  survived  the  destruc- 
tive centuries  to  associate  the  present  with  the  past  silvan  gloriea 
of  the  land. 

ANCIENT   FOREST   LEGISLATION. 

During  the  two  hundred  years  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  William  the  Lion  and  the  ascent  of  King  James  the  First 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  country 
suffered  great  destruction.  From  the  time  John  Baliol  servilely 
sold  the  independence  of  his  country,  revolted,  and,  attired  in  his 
shirt  and  drawers,  again  abjectly  submitted  to  the  haughty  King 
Edward  in  the  kirkyard  of  Strickathrow — fit  place  for  such  a 
circumstance — the  country  was  being  almost  perpetually  wasted 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  Wallace,  Robert  the  Bruce,  his  sou  David 
II.,  the  false  Albany,  and  King  Bleario  (Robert  II.)  rose  in 
succession  and  acted  their  eventful  and  chequered  parts  ;  the  tide 
of  war  flowed  and  ebbed  over  the  land  ;  and,  latterly,  outrage  and 
violence  prevailed,  and  security  for  life  and  property  was  unknown. 
When  King  James  reached  Scotland  in  1424,  happy  in  the 
restoration  of  his  freedom,  and  in  the  possession  of  his  "  milk- 
white  dove,"  now  become  his  Queen,  he  found  his  kingdom  in  a 
wretched  condition.  The  feudal  nobles,  accustomed  to  a  weak  and 
feeble  Government,  kept  the  whole  country  in  confusion  with  their 
feuds  and  revenges,  their  fierce  wars  on  one  another,  and  their 
cruel  oppressions  of  the  people.      The  law  was  a  dead  letter,  and 
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theft  and  robbery  were  acts  almost  licensed  by  custom.  James  iu 
his  second  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  pass,  among  other 
beneficent  laws,  an  Act  for  the  preservation  of  forest  trees  and 
greenwood,  a  proof  that  the  immense  forests  which  had  once 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  were  so  strictly  guarded  by 
William  the  Lion,  were  fast  disappearing,  and  that  a  scarcity  of 
timber  had  begun  to  be  apprehended.  The  houses  of  the  people 
were  in  those  days  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  and  if 
there  was  growing  timber  in  the  vicinity  paterfamilias  did  not 
scruple  to  provide  himself  with  the  best  of  materials  in  the  shape 
of  matured  oak,  without  reckoning  with  the  owner.  The  first 
enactment  was  directed  against  the  stealers  of  greenwood  and 
fruit,  the  breakers  of  orchards,  the  peelers  of  trees,  and  the 
destroyers  of  wood.  Such  depredations  were  generally  committed 
under  cover  of  darkness,  and  under  the  statute  here  referred  to  a 
modem  lawyer  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  his  client  if 
the  offence  happened  to  have  taken  place  during  the  day  time. 
Clear  and  to  the  point,  so  far  as  they  went,  those  ancient  laws 
were,  however,  suited  to  the  rough  administration  of  the  times. 
Technical  objections  as  to  relevancy  and  irrelevancies  were  then 
unkno\ni ;  but  as  the  nation  grew  in  civilisation  and  intelligence 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  increasing  complexity  with  which 
the  legal  net  was  woven.  The  penalty  attached  to  any  of  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  Act  described  was  forty  shillings  to  the 
King  should  a  conviction  be  obtained  before  the  justice,  and  the 
stealers  of  wood  had,  in  addition,  to  indemnify  the  party 
"  skaithed." 

The  year  after  the  discovery  of  America,  James  the  Fourth, 
considering  "  the  great  and  unnumerable  riches  that  is  tinte  in 
fault  of  schippes,"  set  himself  to  create  a  Scottish  fleet.  All 
burghs  and  towns  within  the  realm  suitably  situated  were  ordered 
to  build,  according  to  their  substance,  ships  of  not  less  than 
twenty  tons,  properly  equipped  for  fishing  and  commerce,  for  the 
desire  of  the  king  in  the  first  place,  though  he  had  "  policie  and 
conquest "  as  his  ulterior  aim,  was  to  create  a  nursery  of  skilled 
and  hardy  seamen.  Shipwrights  and  cannon  founders  were 
brought  from  abroad,  and  the  king,  in  his  enthusiasm,  personally 
superintended  the  building  of  ships  of  war.  In  course  of  time  he 
made  the  navy  of  Scotland  a  powerful  one  for  that  period,  and  the 
Scottish  flag  inspired  respect  in  all  seas.  The  construction  of  so 
many  ships  was  an  enormous  drain  upon  the  woods  and  forests  of 
the  country  ;  and  some  ten  years  afterwards  we  find  another  law 
on  the  statute  book  "  anent  the  artickle  of  greene  wood,  because 
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that  the  wood  of  Scotland  is  utterly  destroyed."  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  not  even  partly  referred 
to  the  building  of  a  navy,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fine  for 
the  malicious  felling  or  burning  of  it  was  so  little  Henceforth  the 
penalty  was  to  be  five  pounds,  and  the  old  Act  was  renewed 
with  this  exception.  That  this  was  not  exactly  the 
policy  required  in  the  circumstances  is  proved  by  subsequent 
enactments.  For  the  protection  of  trees  a  heavy  fine  was  all  good 
enough  if  vigorously  enforced,  but  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the 
woods  and  forests  that  had  been  destroyed  it  was  of  no  practical 
moment.  In  the  course  of  some  thirty  years  the  general  barren 
condition  of  the  country  called  into  existence  a  law  for  the 
planting  of  woods,  forests,  and  orchards.  This  was  in  the  fourth 
Parliament  of  King  James  the  Fifth  (1535).  It  was  ordained 
that  every  man,  spiritual  or  temporal,  having  lands  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  in  whose  lands  there  was  no  timber,  was 
to  plant  trees  to  the  extent  of  three  acres,  or  under,  "as  his 
heritage  is  mair  or  less  ;"  and  tenants  of  such  lands  were  to  plant 
yearly  "  for  every  marke  land  ane  tree."  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance was  ten  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  crime  of 
destroying  green  wood  by  cutting,  peeling,  burning,  or  felling  was 
to  be  more  seriously  punished.  For  the  first  offence  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds  was  to  be  exacted,  for  the  second  offence  twenty  pounds, 
and  if  a  person  broke  the  law  a  third  time  he  was  to  suffer  death  / 
The  adoption  of  these  extreme  measures  indicates  the  straits  to 
which  the  nation  was  reduced  for  timber.  Even  the  King's  own 
forests  had  suffered,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  for 
their  better  preservation  and  protection  for  the  pasturing  of  wild 
beasts  and  hunting.  Horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  found  trespassing 
in  the  Royal  forests  in  future  were  to  be  escheated  to  the  King. 
Timber  now  came  to  be  imported,  and  in  1540  a  law  was  passed 
empounding  the  Provosts,  Bailies,  and  Councils  of  Burghs  to  fix 
the  prices  of  wine,  salt,  and  timber  at  all  ports  at  which  cargoes 
were  landed,  including  Inverness.  The  cause  of  this  enactment  was 
"  the  exorbitant  dearth  and  prices  of  wine,  salt,  and  timmer."  A 
reasonable  price  having  been  fixed,  the  King  was  to  be  first  served, 
then  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  such  as  prelates  and  barons,  and 
afterwards  the  lieges  of  lower  degree.  In  order  that  the  civic  func- 
tionaries might  be  able  to  act  as  arbiters  in  the  matter  of  prices, 
they  were  required  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  timber,  wine,  and 
salt  were  selling  in  other  countries.  The  Parliament  of  Queen 
Mary  amended  this  law  in  so  far  as  the  price  fixed  had  to  be  pub- 
lished for  four  days  before  any  sales  could  be  effected. 
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The  forest  laws  of  King  James  the  Sixth  consisted  of  three 
Acts,  all  having  particular  reference  to  the  destruction  and  decay 
of  the  royal  forests.  As  to  the  necessity  for,  and  the  tenor  of 
those  statutes,  they  form  a  significant  comment  on  the  character 
of  the  period.  It  would  seem  that  the  pieople  continued  to  study 
their  own  convenience  and  perpetuate  their  habits  in  preference  to 
the  royal  commands,  for  in  no  other  department  of  law-making  in 
the  olden  times  was  there  so  much  enacting,  and  re-enacting,  and 
oonfessions  of  failure  than  in  forest  legislation.  The  three  Acts  to 
which  we  allude  are  an  illustration  in  point.  In  1592  James  the 
Sixth  passed  a  law  for  the  better  keeping  of  the  royal  parks  and 
forests.  The  preamble  stdtes  that  great  skaith  had  been  done  to 
such  property  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  "  every  man  "  usurped 
by  putting  all  kinds  of  "  guddes  "  in  thera.  The  parks  and  forests 
had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  rendered  unprofitable  for  his 
Majesty's  use.  It  was  therefore  ordained  that  whatever  animals 
were  pastured  in  the  forests  without  a  licence  were  to  be  forfeited 
to  the  King,  and  proclamation  of  the  law  was  ordered  to  be  made 
in  the  parochial  kirks  and  at  the  market  crosses  in  the  burghs 
next  adjacent  to  the  parks  and  forests.  Instead  of  being 
diminished,  the  evil  increased,  and  so  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years  after.  Parliament  is  again  found  legislating  on  the  subject 
more  comprehensively  and  severely.  It  was  observed,  says  the  new 
statute,  that  the  woods,  forests,  deer,  and  fowl  were  daily  decreas- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  Acts  and  statutes  set  down  against  the 
destroyers  of  woods  and  forests,  and  slayers  of  wild  beasts,  not 
being  put  into  execution.  Persons  took  the  liberty  to  destroy  and 
slay  "  at  their  awin  appetites  "  The  burden  of  the  new  Act  was 
that,  "  for  the  better  entertainment  of  his  royal  pastime  in  the 
time  coming,"  persons  who  cut  timber  or  green  wood  within  his 
Mcgesty's  woods  or  parks,  or  should  slay  deer,  pheasants,  fowls, 
partridges,  or  other  wild  fowl  with  gun,  cross-bow,  handbow,  dogs 
or  gim,  without  special  licence  and  tolerance,  or  who  killed  deer 
which  had  strayed  in  times  of  storms  to  barnyards,  were  to  have 
their  whole  goods  escheated,  and  a  criminal  prosecution  instituted. 
All  animals  found  pasturing  within  the  confines  of  the  forests  were 
to  be  confiscated.  Hunting  or  shooting  within  even  a  radius  of 
six  miles  of  the  royal  woods,  parks,  castles,  and  palaces  were  to  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  imprisonment  if  the 
person  was  not  good  for  that  amount.  These  sweeping  measures 
did  not,  however,  restrain  the  law-breakers,  and  twenty-three 
years  afterwards,  for  the  third  time  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Sixth,  Parliament  again  had  forest  legislation  under  review.     The 
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tone  of  this  Act  was  even  more  bewailing  than  the  others.  It  is 
regretted  that  the  forests  within  the  realm  in  which  deer  are  kept 
are  altogether  wasted  and  decayed  by  shiellings,  pasturing  of 
horses,  mares,  cattle,  oxen  and  other  bestial,  cutting  of  woods 
within  the  said  forests,  shooting  and  slaying  of  deer,  venison,  and 
wild  fowl,  and  that  divers  "  loveable  "  Acts,  laws,  and  statutes  for 
the  punishment  of  transgressors  had  not  been  put  duly  into  execu- 
tion in  time  gone  bye.  The  reason  mentioned  for  the  incfficacy 
of  the  laws  is  that  the  keepers  of  the  forests  and  others  having 
right  thereto  had  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to  punish,  and  accord- 
ingly in  all  time  coming  foresters  have  conferred  on  them  full 
power,  privilege,  and  jurisdiction  to  call,  convene,  and  pursue 
before  them  all  transgressors  of  the  Acts  and  statutes,  hold  courts, 
and  inflict  pimishments. 

The  unique  proceeding  of  constituting  keepers  of  forests  judges 
in  breaches  of  forest  laws  appears  to  have  been  effectual  in  check- 
ing theft,  trespass,  and  poaching.  At  all  events,  the  suppression 
of  such  offences  was  not  again  made  the  subject  of  exceptional 
legislation.  By  the  time  Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne 
in  1661,  all  the  ancient  Acts,  including  the  one  last  quoted,  had 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Henceforward  legislation  had  for  its  object 
more  the  encouragement  of  planting  than  the  punishment  of 
thieves  and  poachers.  The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  revived  the 
Act  above  noticed  for  the  planting  of  woods,  forests,  and  orchards, 
passed  by  the  fourth  Parliament  of  James  the  Fifths  and  not,  as 
the  Act  in  question  has  it,  by  the  fourth  Parliament  of  James  the 
First  At  this  period  a  small  beginning  had  been  made  in  plant- 
ing the  country,  and  the  little  that  had  been  done  only  showed 
how  expedient  and  necessary  it  was  that  more  be  accomplished  in 
this  line,  alike  for  the  purposes  of  shipping  and  building  and  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  Acconiing  to  Sheriff  Barclay,  the 
Act  of  Charles  the  Second  is  still  partly  in  observance.  It  was 
urdained  that  every  heritor,  life-renter,  and  wodsetter  within  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  XI 000  of  yearly  valued  rent, 
shall  enclose  four  acres  of  land  yearly  at  least,  and  plant  the  same 
about  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  plain,  sauch,  and  other  timber  at  three 
yards  distance.  The  enclosing  of  lands  by  planting  and  ditching 
was  also  provided  for;  and  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
heritors,  and  for  the  preserving  of  the  planting  and  enclosures,  it 
was  farther  enacted  that  whoever  cut  or  broke  trees  should  pay 
the  heritors  X20  for  each  tree,  and  in  the  event  of  the  offending 
party  not  being  able  to  meet  the  fine,  he  was  to  be  liable  to  labour 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks  to  the  heritor,  in  return  for  "  meat  and 
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drink  allanerlj."  It  will  be  observed  that  tree  cutting  was  again 
lifted  out  of  the  category  of  crime,  and  no  doubt  at  the  state  of 
civilisation  the  country  had  reached,  the  penalty  of  death  attached 
by  James  the  Fifth  to  such  offences  waa  considered  barbarous. 
Various  other  laws  were  passed  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the 
punishment  of  timber  thieves  and  malicious  destroyers  of  trees, 
but  the  fine  does  not  exceed  £10  Scots.  About  the  end  of  this 
century  proprietors  had  taken  up  tree  planting  with  something 
like  earnestness,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  considerations  of  profit  more  than  by  the 
statutes  anent  planting. 

THB   DBSTBUOnON   AND    RB-APPBARANCE    OF    WOODS    IN     SCOTLAND— 
CURIOUS  BOOK  BT  THB  LAIRD  OF  BORLUM — DR  JOHNSON's  TOUR. 

The  history  of  every  country  shows  that  forests  have  decayed 
before  the  advance  of  civilization,  by  a  law  which  was  perhaps 
never  in  more  vigorous  operation  than  at  the  present  time,  when 
colonisation  is  proceeding  briskly,  and  vast  tracts  of  country  are 
being  cleared  for  the  plough.  But  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  decay  and  total  disappearance.  Colonists  of  to-day  foresee 
the  suicidal  policy  of  clearing  the  coimtry  of  their  adoption 
entirely  of  timber,  but  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been 
charmingly  oblivious  to  the  idtimate  result  of  continually  cutting 
down,  and  never  growing,  either  by  guarding  the  natiiral  forests, 
or  by  planting.  However,  the  circumstances  were  extenuating. 
National  wars  and  intestinal  broils  for  centuries  absorbed  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  the  nobles,  and  prevented  them 
giving  much  attention  to  the  beautifying  of  their  estates,  or  to  the 
future  wants  of  the  nation,  particidarly  in  the  Highlands.  It  was 
only  after  the  Crowns  had  been  joined  by  the  accession  of  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  vacated  by  Queen  £lizabeth, 
that  plantations  began  to  be  formed  sparingly,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical peace  of  Scotland  had  been  secured  before  anything  like  a 
taste  for  planting  was  general.  By  this  time  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  ushered  in.  England  was  far  in  advance  of  this 
country  in  respect  of  planting,  thanks  to  such  men  as  Evelyn,  who 
took  up  the  cause  of  tree  culture  with  enthusiasm.  For  in 
England  the  clearances  of  timber  had  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
they  were  in  Scotland.  In  the  extensive  transference  of  property 
on  the  seizure  of  Church  lands  by  Henry  the  Eighth  (1537),  much 
timber  was  sold  by  the  new  owners,  for  the  cowled  occupants  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  fertile  districts  in  which  they  settled,  both 
in   England   and  Scotland,   took  a  pride   in  surrounding  their 
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establishments  with  silvan  beauty.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
noted  trees  in  Scotland,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Capon  Oak  at 
Jedburgh,  reared  themselves  under  the  shadows  of  the  monasteries 
and  abbeys.  Hollingshead  states  that  so  much  timber  was  thrown 
into  the  market  after  the  downfall  of  the  monasteries  that 
cottagers  who  formerly  built  their  dwellings  of  the  willow  and 
other  cheap  and  common  woods  now  constructed  them  of  the  best 
oak.  The  demand  for  timber  constantly  increased,  and  the  value 
of  arable  land  rising  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  forests  became 
greatly  circumscribed,  till  at  last  timber  came  to  be  imported. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  proprietors  of  lands  think  of  protecting 
the  native  woods,  and  afterwards  of  enclosing  waste  ground  and 
allowing  it  to  be  naturally  sown.  Planting  was  not  general  in 
England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  half  a 
century  and  more  sooner  than  in  Scotland. 

John  Evelyn  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  who,  in  1664, 
rendered  an  extremely  important  service  to  the  cause  of  arbori- 
culture by  the  publication  of  his  SUva,  a  quaint  and  interesting 
work  which  excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  a  valuable  curiosity.  He  pleads  the  national  importance  of 
timber-growing  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence  at 
the  command  of  a  facile  pen,  and  cites  some  strange  things  in 
support  of  his  contention.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the 
great  expedition  of  1588  it  was  expressly  enjoined  the  Spanish 
commanders  of  that  classical  Armada  that  if,  after  lauding,  tbey 
should  not  be  able  to  subdue  our  nation  and  make  good  their 
conquest,  they  shouM  yet  be  sure  not  to  leave  a  tree  standing  in 
the  forest  of  Dean."  This  by  way  of  showing  that  the  country's 
enemies  appreciated  the  value  of  timber  to  a  nation  so  much  that 
they  planned  its  destruction  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  British 
Empire.  Coal  had  not  come  into  anything  like  general  use  in 
Evelyn's  time,  and  much  wood  was  consumed  as  fuel.  The 
increase  of  "  devouring  iron  mills,"  or  foundries,  he  accordingly 
condemns  as  a  sore  drain  on  the  timber  of  the  country,  and  he 
exclaims  in  his  indignation,  '*  Oh  that  some  of  them  were  even 
removed  into  another  country"  as  they  threatened  to  ruin  old 
England.  It  would  be  better,  he  thinks,  for  the  nation  to 
purchase  its  iron  ready-made  from  America  than  to  exhaust  the 
woods  at  home  in  its  manufacture.  He  also  mentions  with 
approval  a  curious  statute  passed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the 
converting  of  timber  trees  into  charcoal  or  other  fuel  for  the  use 
of  iron  mills  if  the  trees  were  one  foot  square  and  grew  within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers.      King  James  the 
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First  of  England  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  subjects  in  1612 
for  a  scheme  which  the  patentee  estimated  would  effect  a  saving  of 
£300,000  a  year  in  timber.  His  secret  was  to  melt  iron  and  other 
metals  with  pit  coal  and  sea  coal  (the  name  coal  first  went  bj  in 
London,  as  it  was  mostly  conveyed  to  the  metropolis  in  ships),  but,, 
like  many  another  patent,  it  did  not  succeed.  That  is  a  great 
pity,  says  Evelyn.  At  one  time,  he  says  in  another  part  of  his 
discourse,  the  whole  island  was  one  vast  forest,  and  wood  was  so 
abounding  that  the  people  got  as  much  as  they  liked  for  the 
carrying,  whereas  as  he  wrote  it  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  sold  by 
weight.  Even  the  great  Caledonian  Forest  of  Scotland  had  been 
demolibhed,  so  that  there  was  not  a  single  tree  to  show  for  it. 
His  lament  in  this  particular  is,  by  the  way,  an  exaggeration  of 
the  case.  So  much  for  John  Evelyn;  he  died  in  1706  at  the  age 
of  86,  thus  proving,  as  he  says  in  his  book,  that  the  planting  of 
many  trees  coiduces  to  long  life.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  also 
equally  true  of  him,  as  he  ventures  to  predict  of  others,  that  his 
plantations  ensured  his  entrance  into  "  those  glorious  regions 
above,  the  celestial  Paradise  planted  with  perennial  groves  and 
trees,  all  bearing  immortal  fruit." 

In  1727  a  very  curious  book  bearing  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
aspect  of  Scotland  was  issued  from  the  Edinburgh  press.  A 
pencilled  note  on  the  copy  before  us  states  that  it  was  written  by 
Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  We  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement^ 
though  there  is  no  clue  to  the  authorship  on  the  title  page,  which 
simply  bears  that  it  is  the  work  of  "a  lover  of  his  country." 
The  title  of  the  volume  is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
ample  and  explanatory  — "  An  essay  on  ways  and  means 
for  enclosing,  fallowing,  planting,  «&c.,  Scotland ;  and 
that  in  sixteen  years  at  farthest"  On  the  same  page  is 
the  announcement  that  the  volume  was  '*  printed  and  sold  at  Mr 
Fairbaim's  shop  in  the  Parliament  Close  (Edinburgh) ;  and  at  Mr 
Millar's,  over  against  St  Clemen's  Church  in  the  Strand,  Londou."^ 
The  author  gives  many  evidences  of  a  classical  education  ;  indeed, 
the  allusions  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature  are  somewhat 
pedantic  and  obtrusive  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
practical  agricidture.  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shrewd 
thinking  and  pointed  speaking  in  the  essay,  and  whatever  its 
influence  may  have  been,  the  policy  advocated  for  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  the  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people,  was  timeous,  and  proceeded  on  correct 
lines,  barring  perhaps  his  proposal  that   his  scheme  should  be 
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carried  out  by  force  of  statute.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
that  in  the  reafforesting  of  the  country,  enlightened  sentiment  had 
greater  effect  than  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  by  the  time  this 
publication  saw  the  light,  proprietors  had  begun  to  turn  their 
attention  both  to  planting  and  fallowing.  The  essay  is  addressed 
to  the  British  Parliament,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  dedication,  that  the  author  in  his  retirement  had 
some  doubts  concerning  its  reception  in  high  quarters.  "  No 
doubt,"  he  says,  "  but  some  of  your  lordships'  too  officious  friends 
in  Scotland,  to  show  how  zealous  they  are  to  serve  you,  and  how 
watchful  against  any  attempts  may  touch  your  interest  or  dignity, 
may  not  only  anticipate  but  endeavour  to  give  to  your  lordships  a 
wrong  turn  of  my  onl}*^  design  in  writing  this  little  essay  ;  and  by 
the  first  post  write  : — Here  in  an  anonymous  and  saucy  fellow  has 
writ  a  piece,  and  pretends  improvements^  but  in  it  he  squints  at  your 
superiorities:  we  advise  your  lordships  you  knock  this  plausible 
pamphlet  on  the  hend,  and  not  allow  it  a  motion  in  Parliament,** 
While  repudiating  any  attempt  against  superiorities,  he  boldly 
states  his  opinion  that  if  he  was  superior  he  would  prefer  "  tho 
solid  greatness  of  enlarging  his  estate,  to  the  empty,  very  often 
useless,  one  of  being  superior."  Vassals,  he  points  out,  are 
unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  days  gone 
by  they  were  useful  in  the  hunting  field,  but  the  word  hunting 
was  now  obsolete,  for  there  was  a  standing  law  against  such  con- 
vocations ;  and  even  if  there  was  not  a  law,  there  was  nothing  to 
hunt,  as  the  few  mountains  and  wastes  left  to  red  deer  were  rented 
by  the  superiors  themselves  for  the  raising  of  black  cattle. 

Our  author  describes  Scotland  as  barren  and  uninteresting. 
Generally  speaking,  the  country  was  destitute  of  woods,  and  some 
shires  were  entirely  without  a  bush  or  stake  in  them.  But  he 
observed  a  more  general  disposition  among  the  gentry  towards 
improving  than  formerly,  and  in  many  shires  some  "  virtuous  and 
generous  gentlemen  "  had  already  given  a  good  example  in  planting 
and  enclosing.  Those  worthy  patriots  who  had  begun  to  give  a 
new  aspect  of  beauty  to  their  seats,  he  considers  worthy  of  having 
their  names  transmitted  to  posterity  in  letters  of  gold.  Among 
others  he  mentions  the  Duchess  <^f  Gordon  ;  Sir  William  Gordon 
of  Invergorden  ;  a  Mr  Murray,  who  had  reclaimed  many  acres  of 
rich  meadow  out  of  a  large  lake  in  Moray  ;  and  General  Ross,  the 
laird  of  Balnagown,  "  a  favourite  of  the  virtuous  and  beneficent 
goddess  Ceres,  as  well  as  of  the  martial  and  eloquent  gods  Mars 
and  Mercury,  for  in  his  retirement  he  has  convinced  the  world 
that  he  can,  in  a  remote  country  seat,  make  himself  conspicuous 
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OB  well  as  iu  the  army  and  senate  house."  Since  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  proprietors  had  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  their  time  and  money  in  London,  and  as  their  estates 
were  entrusted,  as  regards  management,  to  chamberlains  and 
factors,  whose  principal  object  was  to  supply  their  employers  with 
money,  there  was  not  much  incentive  to  rapid  improvement.  Mr 
Mackintosh  regrets  the  indolence  of  the  proprietors,  and  reminds 
them  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  former  ages.  Had  the 
people  of  a  former  period  not  torn  the  land  then  ploughed  out  of 
moors,  woods,  and  even  rocks,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they  wei*e 
constantly  iu  arms,  they  of  the  later  ages  would,  he  thought, 
certainly  have  starved.  On  what  estate  had  a  rig  of  arable  land 
been  added  since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  though  there  had 
been  better  opportunities  for  improving  the  acres  left  by 
industrious  predecessors?  Forests  and  woods  which  formerly 
covered  so  much  of  the  country  had  disappeared,  and  left  room  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  patrimony  left  by  industrious  ancestors, 
but  things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  luxury  and  spend- 
thrifbiness  held  sway.  The  land  was  slovenly  tilled,  the  system  of 
agriculture  wretched,  and  the  country  starving  for  wood — truly  a 
terrible  state  of  things  for  a  patriotic  mind  to  contemplate. 

The  scheme  here  propounded  for  the  planting  and  enclosing  of 
the  nation  was  simple  enough.  Proprietors  and  tenants  were  to 
be  compelled  to  enclose  and  plant  so  many  acres  of  their  lands 
yearly,  the  former  obtaining  the  means  for  estate  improvements 
by  staying  at  home,  free  from  the  importimate  attacks  of  *'  duns 
and  harpies,''  and  so  retrenching  their  expenditure ;  the  latter 
affording  the  means  in  return  for  bemg  relieved  of  aU  manner  of 
service  to  his  landlord,  except  the  furnishing  of  firewood.  "  For 
in  Scotland,  the  nation  being  entirely  destitute  of  forest,  or» 
indeed,  any  quantity  of  woods  to  furnish  bumwood,  and  pitrcoal 
being  found  but  in  a  little  comer  of  it,  both  of  which  firing  might 
be  carried  by  a  few  loads ;  and  a  cellar  of  coals,  or  a  moderate 
stack  of  bumwood,  will  serve  for  firing  to  a  gentleman's  house  iu 
England  or  in  the  south  of  Scotland  a  year ;  whereas  20,  yea  40» 
that  bulk  or  number  of  loads  will  not  serve  of  the  dried  moss  they 
use  in  the  most  parts  of  Scotland ;  wherefore,  I  am  afraid  my 
farmer  must  serve  his  landlord  in  firing  as  formerly."  Besides 
throwing  some  light  on  the  household  economy  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  passage  illustrates  the  strange 
literary  style  of  the  book.  At  this  period,  it  was  one  thing  to 
resolve  upon  planting,  and  quite  another  thing  to  obtain  plants. 
Transit  was  not  only  difficult  and  expensive,   but  plants  were 
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exceedingly  scarce.  At  a  much  later  period,  when  planting  was 
begun  in  Strathspey,  we  believe  the  plants  were  carried  in  baskets 
on  people's  backs  all  the  way  from  Perth.  At  the  time  of  which 
our  author  speaks,  the  country  had  been  so  denuded  of  woods, 
forests,  and  even  hedgerows,  that  quicksets  were  not  obtainable. 
Speaking  to  this  great  obstacle  to  a  policy  of  planting,  the  laird  of 
Borlum  suggests  that  the  quicksets  must  be  procured  from 
England  or  Holland  until  this  nation  could  raise  nurseries  of  its 
own.  There  were  but  few  nurserymen  in  Scotland  then,  and 
scarcity  gave  rise  to  extortion.  To  obviate  this  drawback,  he 
proposed  the  formation  of  nurseries  in  each  shire,  to  be  managed 
by  a  well  skilled  gardener,  who  was  to  be  allowed  a  competent 
salary  by  public  contribution  until  he  raised  trees  sufficient  to  sell 
at  a  profit,  procuring  the  seedlings  from  England  or  Holland, 
where  they  were  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  public  money.  In 
England  much  had  already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
planting,  and  our  author  proposes  the  employment  of  English 
labourers  in  the  beautifying  of  Scotch  acres,  so  that  it  might  be 
said  that  Scotland,  from  being  one  of  the  poorest,  ugliest,  and 
most  barren  countries  of  Europe,  had  become  in  a  very  few 
years  one  of  the  richest,  most  beautiful,  and  fertile  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  strange  circumstance  that 
the  general  population  regarded  enclosing  and  planting 
with  aversion,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent 
the  improvement.  The  public  seemed  to  view  the  new  policy  with 
alarm,  as  threatening  their  liberties  and  privileges,  and  weakening 
their  hold  on  the  land.  On  this  point,  Borlum  says :-  -"  If  we 
don't  procure  their  concurrence  we  shall  very  hardly  improve 
either  our  mains  or  some  parcels  of  our  estates,  much  less  the 
whole  ;  for  generally  these  men,  women,  and  children  have  con- 
ceived such  aversion  to  enclosing,  that  they  will  and  do,  and  I 
have  felt  it,  destroy  by  night  what  you  do  by  day  ;  they'll  drive 
their  cattle  and  break  down  your  new  and  unsolid  bank,  break, 
yea,  cut  your  trees,  and  that  so  cunningly  that  next  day  he  who 
did,  or  ordered  the  doing  of  it,  shall  bestir  himself  the  most  active 
to  find  out  the  wicked  folks  that  last  night  broke  so  many  of  the 
laird's  planting."  Several  Acts  were  passed  to  prevent  such 
enormities,  and  there  was  a  continual  hunt  for  criminals.  Money 
was  scarce  too,  consequent  in  a  great  measure  en  a  more  luxurious 
style  of  living  introduce*!  since  the  Union,  and  there  were  many 
objections  to  the  planting  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  cost  money, 
and  that  there  was  more  necessity  for  encouraging  the  native 
industries,  the  herring  fishing  for  example,  and  so  create  wealth 
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before  going  in  for  ornament.      But  as  Defoe  says  in  his  Cale- 
donia : — 

*'  With  wealth  and  people  haiipy,  rich,  and  free, 
Tou'd  first  improve  the  land  and  then  the  sea." 

About  half-a-century  later  (1773)  Dr  Samuel  Johuson  made 
his  celebrated  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  In  the  interval  between  this 
famous  journey  of  the  lexicographer  and  the  publication  we  have 
just  given  an  account  of,  a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished,  and 
was  still  being  accomplished,  in  the  beautifying  of  the  countrysi'le, 
but  such  had  been  the  nakedness  of  the  land  that  an  enorm- 
ous amount  of  planting  had  to  be  done  before  the  appearance  of 
the  country  was  much  altered.  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  comparatively  young  plantations,  and  countenanced 
only  old  trees,  remnants  of  the  silvan  grandeur  of  a  former  age. 
Such  monarchs  were,  of  course,  few  and  far  between.  Beariug 
this  in  mind,  the  Doctor's  observations  on  the  want  of  trees  are 
more  intelligible ; — 

"  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St  Andrews  I  had  never  seen 
a  single  tree,  which  I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a  gentleman's  house 
stands  a  small  plantation,  which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy,  but 
of  these  there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young.  The  variety 
of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  unknown.  There  is  no  tree  for 
either  shelter  or  timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
stranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in  uniform  nakedness, 
except  that  in  the  road  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed 
for  a  few  yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a  show  in 
Scotland  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St  Andrews  Mr  Boswell  found 
only  one,  and  recommended  it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought  so.  This,  said  he,  is 
nothing  to  another  a  few  miles  ofif.  I  was  still  less  delighted  to 
hear  that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay,  said  a 
gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of  this  and  that  tree  in  the 
country.  The  lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubtedly  an 
equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  countries.  Forests  are  every- 
where gradually  diminished,  as  architecture  and  cultivation  pre- 
vail by  the  increase  of  people  and  the  introduction  of  arts.  But  I 
believe  few  regions  have  been  denuded  like  this,  where  many 
centuries  must  have  passed  in  waste  without  the  least  thought  of 
future  supply.  Davies  observes,  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  that 
no  Irishman  had  ever  planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence 
some  excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  imsettled  state  of  life,  and 
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the  instability  of  property ;  but  in  Scotland  possession  has  long 
been  secure  and  inheritance  regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether,  before  the  Union,  any  man  between  Edinburgh  and 
England  had  ever  set  a  tree." 

Scotch  proprietors  had  begun  to  feel  a  little  proud  of 
their  plantations,  and  Johnson's  "Journey"  was  much  abused 
on  account  of  what  was  said  on  the  subject  of  trees.  Bos  well 
smoothed  matters  considerably  in  his  "  Journal,"  published 
after  the  death  of  Johnson,  by  explaining  his  friend's  mental 
attitude  on  the  subject.  He  expected  to  find  a  landscape 
similarly  clothed  in  foliage  to  that  of  England,  and  was  dis- 
appointed, for,  comparatively  speaking,  Scotland  was  naked,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  the  conscientious  biographer  of  the  great  man. 
When  Dr  Johnson  refers  to  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort-Augustus,  he  again  remarks  that  the  country  is  totally 
denuded  of  its  wood,  but  that  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs  showed 
that  there  had  once  been  a  forest  of  large  timber.  Curiously 
enough,  Boswell  did  not  come  across  quite  so  much  desolation ; 
but  then  he  is  more  correct  in  detail,  and  Johnson  is  delightfully 
general  in  what  he  sa^^s  of  his  journey,  excepting  perhaps  when  he 
speaks  of  his  dinner.  "  It  was  a  delightful  day,"  says  Boswell, 
**  Loch  Ness,  and  the  road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with  birch 
trees,  and  the  hills  above  it,  pleased  iw  much."  The  woods,  had 
he  penetrated  some  of  our  Highland  glens,  would  have  pleased  him 
as  much  as  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  ;  for,  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on,  there  were  at  this  time  many  large  areas  of  natural  forest 
in  existence.  The  Doctor  generalised  too  much  in  his  narrative. 
When  leaving  Fort-Augustus  he  must  have  passed  through  a 
fringe  of  the  old  forest  of  Dalcattack,  which  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  Moriaton  River,  and  facing  Loch  Ness,  where  many  old  trees 
should  have  been  visible.  On  the  Loch  Ness  side,  this  extensive 
forest  was  composed  of  oak  and  birch  ;  and  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  glen  the  native  fir  flourished  and  still  flourishes,  some  of  the 
trees  being  at  least  1 50  years  old.  In  1 665,  we  are  told  that  a  ship 
of  prodigious  bigness,  for  bulk  and  burden — never  such  a  one  had 
been  seen  on  the  north  seas — was  built  at  Inverness  from  fir  and 
oak  wood  supplied  from  Dalcattack  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  still  owns 
the  property.  The  antiquity  of  the  forests  of  the  Caledonian 
valley  is  attested  by  the  circumstance  that  while  Loch  Dochfour 
was  being  deepened  in  counection  with  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  a  piece  of  oak  tree  was  dredged  up  which  measured  30  feet 
round,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  small  portion  of  the  original  tree, 
which  probably  contained  220  cubic  feet  of  timber.     It  was  black 
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as  ebony,  and  perfectly  fresh  at  heart.  Trees  of  a  size  never  seen 
growing  in  this  country  have  been  dug'  up  on  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  the  islands,  where  nowadays  a  tree  will  not 
grow. 

THE  BBOINNING  OF  PLANTING   IN   SCOTLAND— PLANTATIONS   IN    INVER- 
NBSS-SHIRE — PREMIUMS  FOR  PLANTING — ACREAGE  UNDER  WOOD. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  little  planting 
effected  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  Northern  Counties, 
consisted  principally  of  ornamental  avenues  and  clumps  to  beautify 
the  ancestral  homes  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  taste  for  these 
embellishments  was  mainly  acquired  in  England.  After  the  union 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Crowns  in  the  person  of  James  the 
Sixth,  the  nobility  and  gentry  followed  the  Court  to  London,  and 
there  spent  the  incomes  their  estates  yielded,  and  from  which 
Scotland  was  wont  to  be  benefitted.  The  Highland  Chiefs  tasted 
the  gaieties  and  luxuries  of  metropolitan  life  when  they  journeyed 
thither  with  loyal  or  business  motives,  and  gradually  they  fell  in 
with  the  fashion  of  their  day.  At  the  period  of  which  wc  speak, 
the  hoary  clansman  might  have  said — 

"Mansions  cnce 
Knew  their  own  masters. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest.'' 

But  undoubtedly  one  beneficial  result  of  this  intercourse  with 
England  was  the  spread  of  more  enlightened  views  regarding 
tillage  and  planting.  The  homes  of  old  England  were  generally 
enshrined  in  a  wealth  of  silvan  beauty,  and  tree  culture  was 
becoming  an  important  department  with  English  landholders, 
who  had  a  view  both  to  profit  and  embellishment.  Arboriculture 
was  now  a  distinct  science,  and  a  progressive  one  too.  As  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  new  trees  had  been 
extensively  introdiiced  into  England,  among  others  the  spruce  fir, 
the  stone  pine,  the  evergreen  cypress,  the  sweet  bay,  and  the 
walnut.  Some  time  later  the  evergreen  oak  and  arborvit®  made 
their  appearance.  The  first  accounts  we  have  of  the  introduction 
of  many  of  the  timber  trees  are  given  by  botanists  and  apothecaries 
in  London,  who  gathered  together  every  description  of  foreign 
herbage,  and  formed  the  most  extensive  collections  of  medicimd 
plants  extant  at  the  time.  Botanic  gardens  began  to  be  established 
throughout  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  introduction  of  hardy  trees  was  thus  greatly  facilitated. 
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In  Scotland  the  Botanic  Garden  was  formed  in  1680,  and  in  168.S 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  one  of  the  trees  introduced  into  it.  The 
most  important  foreign  trees  which  made  their  appearance  in  this 
country  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  cedar,  the  silver 
fir,  the  larch,  horse  chestnut,  American  plane,  black  and  white 
American  spruce  firs,  scarlet  oak,  Norway  maple,  weeping  willow, 
and  many  others.  During  thp  eighteenth  century  the  number  of 
species  of  foreign  plants  introduced  was  very  large,  amounting  to 
nearly  500,  but  three-fourths  of  these  were  shrubs.  The  timber 
trees  consisted  chiefly  of  oaks,  pines,  poplars,  maples,  and  thorns, 
species  or  varieties  of  trees  formerly  introduced.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  extensive  importations  that  the  British  arboretum  stood 
much  in  need  of  improvement,  enlarged  though  it  had  been  to 
some  extent  by  the  Romans,  and  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  their  intercourse  with  England,  Scotch  lairds  came  into  full 
contact  with  the  new  enthusiasm  for  tree  planting,  and  they  could 
not  but  notice  the  beneficial  effect  produced  on  the  country,  both 
from  a  beautifying  and  a  commercial  aspect.  Scotland,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  experiencing  a  timber  famine,  the  natural  forests  having 
been  destroyed  through  indiscriminate  cutting  and  the  pasturing  of 
cattle  in  them,  for  the  young  trees  were  eaten  up  as  they  appeared. 
Had  this  practice  of  pasturing  flocks  been  put  a  stoppage 
to  sooner  than  it  was,  the  native  forests  of  Scotland  would 
have  been  of  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  to-day. 
When  once  the  Scotch  nobility  took  up  planting  in  earnest,  they 
carried  out  their  ideas  with  characteristic  vigour.  They  were  no 
longer  content  just  to  see  their  castles 

"  Embosomed  deep  in  tufted  trees," 

but  set  about  making  the  most  of  the  ground  on  their  respective 
estates  considered  suitable  for  the  growth  of  profitable  wood« 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  importations  of  foreign  trees,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  from 
England  (where  it  had  existed  for  a  century)  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  w£is  the  greatest  acquisition  of  the  time, 
and  distinguished  the  period  beyond  any  other  circumstance  con- 
nected with  British  arboriculture.  A  writer  on  this  subject  statea 
that  between,  1730  and  1740  larch  plants  were  in  great  request  by 
many  of  the  Scottish  landowners,  who  planted  them  to  a  small 
extent  as  an  experiment,  and  generally  ruined  them  by  inserting 
them  in  soil  too  rich  and  cultivated  for  their  future  success.  The 
only  distinct  account  we  have  of  the  planting  of  these  trees,  however, 
is  given  in  a  statement  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  High^ 
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land  Societ}',  which  says  that  the  first  larches  planted  in  Athole 
were  brought  from  London  by  Mr  Menzies  of  Migevy  in  1738,  and 
t^onsisted  of  sixteen  plants.  Five  were  planted  at  Dunkeld  and 
eleven  at  Blair.  Of  the  five,  two  still  grace  the  lawn  at  Dunkeld, 
And  are  known  by  the  narae  of  "  the  parent  larches."  The  largest 
of  them  at  present  measures  22  ft.  in  girth  at  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  Of  those  planted  at  Blair,  one  106  ft.  high  was  cut  down, 
from  which  a  cofhn  was  made  for  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Athole, 
who  planted  the  tree  so  extensively.  About  10,000  imperial  acr^ 
•of  larches  were  planted  on  the  Athole  estate  between  1738  and 
1826. 

The  Laird  of  Culloden  seems  to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
planters  in  Inveniess-shire,  having  completed  a  considerable 
plantation  of  Scotch  fir  between  1730  and  1740.  About  1760  an 
extensive  planting  was  begun  on  the  estate  of  Kinmyles,  where 
every  acre  of  land  that  was  incapable  of  being  improv^  to  arable 
land  was  planted.  The  utilisation  of  ground  that  is  unimprovable, 
by  planting  trees  suited  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  profitable  growth  of  timber,  and  we  are  told  that 
other  proprietors  followed  the  example  given  at  Kinmyles.  "One 
gentleman  in  particular,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Statistical  Accoimt 
of  the  parish  of  Inverness  (1794),  "who  kept  an  account  of  his 
operations,  planted  15,000  forest  trees  of  the  following  kind,  elm, 
birch,  oak,  and  sycamore,  which  occupied  a  space  of  800  acres  on 
Dunean,  one  of  the  Drumalbin  range  of  mountains  ;  in  short,  the 
face  of  this  range  to  the  east,  and  as  far  as  the  property  of  this 
gentleman  in  this  parish  extends  to  the  west — with  the  exception 
of  what  was  fit  for  arable — in  all,  about  six  miles  is  covered  with 
thriving  plantations.  Planting  is  still  going  on  with  little  remis- 
sion, so  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  probably  not  be  a  single  acre 
useless  in  this  parish."  The  woods  here  referred  to  are  still 
perpetuated,  and  contain  much  valuable  timber. 

Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock  is  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the 
second  Statistical  Account  (1845),  the  Rev.  Alex.  Campbell, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Croy  and  Dalcross,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
planters  m  Inverness -shire.  He  must  have  made  the  plantation 
referred  to  in  the  following  paragraph  about  1740,  if  Mr  Campbell 
is  correct: — "About  100  years  ago,"  says  our  authority,  "Hugh 
Rose,  the  thirteenth  of  that  name,  plant^  a  considerable  extent  of 
moor  to  the  north  of  the  castle ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the 
oountry  and  want  of  roads  that  the  fir  plant's  were  carried,  from 
Perth  in  creels  suspended  from  crook  saddles.  They  have  grown 
to  a  large  size,  and  are  of  the  best  quality.      It  appears,  however, 
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that  in  the  same  place  there  had  been  a  plantation  of  the  Cale- 
donian pme,  some  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  of  uncommon 
dimensions,  serving  for  years  as  landmarks  to  mariners  in  the 
Moray  Firth.  Their  lateral  branches  are  equal  in  size  to  planted 
6r  of  forty  years*  growth.  One  lately  cut  down  shewed  the 
venerable  age  of  180  years,  and  there  are  some  remaining 
apparently  much  more  ancient ;  whereas,  the  fir  of  Canadian 
origin,  now  generally  planted,  seldom  lives  above  80  years,  and,  in 
most  cases,  shows  before  that  period  symptoms  of  decay.  It  were 
well  that  the  seeds  of  our  ancient  forest  pines  were  sown,  as  they 
are  more  congenial  to  our  soil  and  climate.  About  the  year  1776^ 
Mr  Davidson  of  Cantray  planted  about  300  acres  on  a  useless  and 
arid  waste  not  worth  6d  per  acre,  the  pi'oceeds  of  which,  being 
carefully  marked  from  the  time  of  thinning,  till  the  whole  was 
sold  about  twelve  years  ago,  were  found  to  exceed  the  simple  fee 
of  that  part  of  the  Cantray  property,  yielding  now  about  £1000 
of  rent,  by  nearly  double  the  original  purchase  price  ;  besides,  the 
moor,  formerly  useless,  is  now,  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  con- 
verted into  excellent  pasture.  That  venerable  patriot,  at  varioua 
periods,  planted  nearly  1000  acres.  Plantations  were  made  to 
much  the  same  extent,  and  much  about  the  same  time,  by  the  late 
Mrs  Rose  of  Kilravock — a  lady  remarkable  fbr  all  those  graces  and 
accomplishments  that  adorn  the  female  character,  as  well  as  for 
high  literary  acquirements  and  practical  good  sense.  The  pro- 
prietors of  Culloden,  Holm,  and  Leys  contributed  their  share  in 
beautifying  the  country  by  planting ;  and  lately  the  proprietor  of 
Inshes  has  planted  upwards  of  400  acres  with  larch,  oak,  and 
other  kinds  of  wood." 

Leaving  the  eighteenth  century  and  scanning  the  present,  we 
find  that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  by  offering 
various  premiums  for  the  introduction  of  new  timber  trees, 
and  for  extensive  planting,  has  done  much  to  increase  the  tree 
acreage  throughout  the  country.  The  Seafield  plantations 
are  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  kind  in  Scot- 
land, not  omitting  those  of  Athole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Thos.  Hunter's  "  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  Perthshire,"  an 
admirable  book  lately  issued,  for  our  account  of  the  Highland 
Society's  operations  in  the  way  of  encouraging  planting  between 
1809  and  1823.  "  When  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
was  founded  in  1784,  another  decided  advance  was  made.  In 
1809  the  Society,  convinced  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ground, 
especially  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  which  it  would  be 
advantageous  both   for  proprietors  and    the    country   to    have 
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planted,  offered  honorary  premiums  to  proprietors  in  this  part  of 
the  country  who  should,  betwixt  February,  1810,  and  10th  ApriL 
1812,  plant  the  greatest  extent  of  ground,  after  being  properly 
enclosed  ;   one  half  of  the  plants  to  be  larch  or  hardwood.     The 
premiiuns  excited  considerable  attention,  and  the  result-  was  that 
a  gold  meda),  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  awarded  to  each 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Alex.  Maclean  of  Ardgour,  Alex. 
Maclean  of  Coll,   Ranald  Macdonald   of  Staffa,    Hugh    Innes   of 
Lochalsh,  M.P.,  and  John  Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  all  of  whom 
had  formed  extensive  plantations  on  their  properties.      In   1821 
and  1822  honorary  premiums  were  awarded  for  the  greatest  extent 
of  ground  planted  and  enclosed  within  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
the  Isle  of  Skye  and  small  islands  adjacent,  as  well  as  the  Black 
Isle  in  Ross-shire.      The  first  premium  (a  piece  of  plate  valued  at 
15  guineas)  for  the  islands  was  awarded  to  Lord  Macdonald  of  the 
Isles   (who  thus  in  part  redeemed  a  promise  made  in  1616  at 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  engaged  to  build  civil  and  comlie  houses, 
and  have  planting  about  them),  who  planted  149,600  trees  ;  and  a 
similar  premium  for  the  mainland  was  awarded  to  Colin  Mackenzie 
of  Kilcoy,  who  planted  501,000  trees,  on  about  379  acres.   A  piece  of 
plate,  vaJue  15  guineas,  was  also  awarded  to  H.  Macdonald  Buchanan 
or  Drumakill,  Dumbartonshire,  and  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 
The  first  premium  awarded  to  a  tenant  for  planting  appears  to 
have  been  in  1823,  when  eight  guineas  were  granted  to  Lachlan 
McLean,  tacksman  of  Tallisker,  Isle  of  Skye,  as  a  mark  of  the 
Society's  approbation  for  his  having  planted  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  after  being  properly  enclosed,  upon  his  farm.     In  the 
following  year  we  note  that  a  piece  of  plate,  valued  15  guineas, 
was  voted  to  Colonel  M*Neill,  of  Ban-a,  for  extensive  planting." 
With   reference  to   the  last-mentioned  undertaking^,   we  believe 
Colonel  M*Neill  transplanted  his  trees,  which  were  doing  extremely 
w^ell,  in  ground  about  his  mansion-house,  as  an  embellishment; 
but  they  had  not  the  same  shelter,  and,  the  soil  being  light  sand, 
they  pined  away. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  is  still  being  accomplished, 
in  Inverness-shire  by  planting,  that  the  county  at  the  present 
moment  contains  about  60,000  acres  of  wood  more  than  any  other 
county  in  Scotland.  According  to  a  return  obtained  in  1812,  the 
acreage  then  under  wood  in  Scotland  was  913,695.  Writing  in 
1727,  Mr  Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  already  referred  to,  remarks  : — 
"  Generally  our  country  is  destitute  of  woods,  some  shires  entirely 
without  a  bush  or  a  stake  in  them  ;*'  so  that  the  energy  of  Scotch 
proprietors  in  beautifying  the  country  was  something  remarkable 
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during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  state  of  nakedness  at  the 
opening  of  one  century,  when  it  entered  upon  the  next,  every 
Scottish  hiU,  dale,  and  plain  was  richly  and  luxuriantly  bestowed 
with  that  sUvan  scenery  which  never  palls.  The  demand  for 
timber  lessening  about  the  year  1815,  proprietors  preferred  to  reap 
what  profit  they  could  rather  than  commence  new  undertakings, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  timber  began  to  disappear,  and 
was  not  replaced  to  the  same  extent,  nor  so  much  with  a  view  to 
profit.  Sixty  years  elapsed  ere  Government  called  for  another 
return  for  woods,  and  then,  that  is  in  1872,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  179,205  acres  in 
Scotland  since  1812.  The  next  return  shewed  that  plantations 
in  Scotland  had  again  rapidly  recovered  lost  ground,  there 
being  an  increase  of  95,000  acres  in  nine  years,  but  that  progress 
has  not  been  maintained.  A  comparison  of  four  of.  the  returns 
obtained  for  Scotland  during  the  century  gives  the  following 
result : — 

Acres.  Decrease.  Increase. 

1812 918,695  —  — 

1872 784,490  179,205  — 

1881 829,476  89,219  94,986 

1888 829,000  476  -- 

According  to  the  acreage  of  the  two  countries  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  surface, 
is  equally  well  wooded  as  England.  The  following  extract  from 
the  returns  for  Scotland  will  show  the  relative  positions  of  Inver- 
ness and  the  Northern  Counties  in  respect  of  woods,  orchards,  and 
nursery  grounds : — 


COUNTIKS. 


Invercess 

Aberdeen 

Perth 

Elgin  or  Moray 

Ross  and  Cromarty. 

Argyle 

Sutherland  

Nairn 

Caithness 


Woods. 

ORCHARDS. 

KTRSERY 

Coppices  or 

Acreage  of 

GROUNDS. 

plantations,  ex- 

arable or  grass 

Lands  used  by 

cepting  gorse 
land  and  garden 

lands,  but  also 

nurserymen  for 

used  for  fruit 

growing  trees, 

shrubbery. 

trees  of  any  kind 

shrubd,  itc 

162,795 

26 

80 

106,677 

34 

214 

94,563 

398 

105 

50,130 

26 

93 

43,201 

18 

10 

42,741 

3 

2 

12,260 

— 

13,241 

12 

3 

210 

— 
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The  four  counties  which  bead  the  list  in  the  Agricultural 
Returns  for  1888  are  as  follows  : 

Acres  of  Wood. 

Inverness 162,795 

Surrey 114,375 

Hants 111,863 

Aberdeen 106,677 


STRATHSPEY — PROTECTING    THE   OLD   FORESTS — FIRES — IRONWORKS 

REMARKABB  SALES   OF   PINE — YORK  COMPANY'S   OPERATIONS. 

Upper  Strathspey  would,  in  remote  times,  form    about  the 
centre  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest,  which   is    said   to    have 
extended  from  Glenlyon  and  Rannoch  to  Strathspey  and  Strath- 
glass,  and  from  Glencoe  eastward  to  the  Braes  of  Mar.     Rotbie- 
murchus  derives  its  etymology  from  the  Gaelic  Rath-mor-giiU  or 
the  great  stretch  of  fir,  a  designation  not  inappropriate  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     In  many  parts  of  Strathspey,  now  bleak  and  bare, 
labourers  in  the  course  of  excavating  operations  have  turned  up 
trunks  of  trees,  enormous  in  their  dimensions,  from  the  moss — 
which  is,  as  everybody  knows,  remarkable  for  its   preservative 
qualities— ^where  they  had  lain  for  centuries.     Fr<Hn  its  inland, 
inaccessible  situation — speaking  of  times  gone  by — Strathspey 
must  have  been  less  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invading  foe^ 
who,  in  ancient  days,  waged  incessant  war  against  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Caledonian  mountains,  and  hence  the  Spey  por- 
tion of  the  historic  forest  remained  for  a  much  longer  period  com- 
paratively intact.     The  extreme  suitability  of  the  soil  in  Strathspey 
also  favoured  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest,  new  generations  of  the 
pine  springing  up  quickly  on  ground  which  had  been  cleared  either 
by   fire   or  axe.      As    civilisation  progressed,  and   the  growing- 
population  took  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry,  the  Strath- 
spey forests,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  disappeared 
before  the  plough,  neglect,  and  the  other  human  agencies  at  work 
in  tree  destruction.     Had  the  land  been  more  adapted  than  it  is. 
for  agriculture,  the  pine  tree  might,  nay  would,  have  been  unable 
to  hold  its  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  the  farmer.     But 
there  were  vast  stretches,  some  of  them  now  peaty  bogs,  where  the- 
pine  was  nature's  best  nnd  only  crop,  and  there  it  was  left  in  all 
its  wild  glory.      The  farmer  demanded,  however,  that  his  flocks, 
should  have  the  liberty  of  the  forest  herbage,  which  added  another 
danger ;   for    the   naturally    sown    seedlings   were  eaten   up  or 
trampled  upon,  and  the  younger  generations  of  pines  were  neither 
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80  numerous  nor  so  grand  as  their  ancestors.     Sometimes,  too, 
devastating  fires  would  break  out  and  lay  bare  whole  districts. 
Such  fires,  says  Mr  W.   Fraser  in  his  "  Chiefs  of  Grant,"  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.      One  occurred  accidentally  in  the  forest  of 
Abemethy  in  the  year  1746,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
near  2J  million  trees  before  the  progress  of  the  conflagration  was 
arrested.     On  the  occasion  of  another  forest  fire,  said  to  have 
taken  place  about  1770,  and  to  have  threatened  disastrous  con- 
sequences, the  laird  sent  the  "  fiery  cross"  through  Glen-Urquhart, 
to  srmmon  his  dependants.      These  assembled  to  the  number  of 
500,  armed  with  axes,  but  they  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  flames  only  by  cutting  a  gap  500  yards  in  width  between 
the   burning  wood  and  the  rest  of  the  forest.     In  the  days  of 
the       clan       feuds,       it      can       well       be      imagined       that 
forest  fires  were  not  always  accidental  in  their  origin.     It  was 
always  a  sweet  revenge  to  see  the  sky  ruddy  with  the  glare  of 
flames  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  deed  was  easily  and  quickly 
done,  without  a  hostile  marshalling  of  the  clan.     The  forests  on 
the  tfrquhart  estate  of  the  Grant  family  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
such  revengeful  visitations,  and  the  lairds  had  frequent  recourse 
to  the  powers  of  law,  and  the  more  effectual  power,  in  these  days, 
of  arms,  in  defence  of  the  extensive  woods  which  then,  as  now,, 
beautify  the  glen.     Nor  did  such  dangers  all  come  from  without. 
The  people  of  Urquhart,  whom  the  Government  were  so  anxious 
that  the  lairds  of  Gmnt  should  civilise,  appear  to  have  subjected 
the  woods  to  very  harsh  measures,  the  depredators  no  doubt  feel- 
ing secure  because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  home  of  the  chief 
in  Strathspey.     A  case  arising  out  of  these  practices  was  settled 
by  the  E^l  of  Moray  in  the  Sheriff-Court  at  Inverness,  on  17th 
October,   1563.     Quite  a  trade  in  stolen  wood  seems  to   have 
sprung  up,  and  William  Fraser  of  Stronie,  son-in-law  of  the  laird 
of  Grant,  who  appears  to  have  had  charge  of  Urquhart  and  some 
of   the   Lovat  property,    adopted   as   a  repressive   measure  the 
expedient  of  stopping  the  passage  of  Loch  Ness.     One  Donald 
M'Innes  Mor  complained  of  the  blockade,  and  the  question  went 
into  Court.     The  defender,  in  his  reply,  admitted  the  charge,  and 
gave  as  his  reason  the  damage  done  to  the  woods  "  pertenying  to 
him.  to  my  Lord  Lowet,  and  the  Laird  of  Grant,  of  the  quhilkis 
he  beris  in  charge,  continuallie  cuttit,  pelit,  and  destroiit  be  the 
travellores  upon  the  said  loucht."     The  decision  in  the  complaint 
was— First,  that  the  passage  of  the  loch  should  be  "  frie  and 
unstoppit"  in  all  time  to  come,  and  that  no  impediment  be  made 
to  any  of  the  lieges.     Secondly,  to  prevent  the  woods  being  "cuttit, 
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pelit,  and  destroiit,"  a  power  of  search  was  henceforth  given  to  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  Inverness,  that  they  might  arrest  all  green 
timber  and  bark  brought  to  the  town's  market  for  sale,  in  any 
way,  and  from  any  place,  unless  the  bringer  of  the  wood  could 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  baron  on  whose  lands  he  had  got 
the  trees.  Failing  such  certificate,  all  such  wood,  sold  or  unsold, 
was  to  be  forfeited,  and  any  one  who  had  bought  the  wood  before 
the  official  inspection  was  to  lose  his  money  if  the  wood  was 
arrested.  This  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  1st  November, 
1563  ;  and  stringent  provisions  were  also  made  for  staying  the 
transit  of  all  timber  from  the  port  of  Inverness.  From  the 
thorough  nature  of  these  precautions,  the  offence  seems  to  have 
developed  into  a  very  serious  one  ;  but.  the  effect  was  not  lasting 
on  the  timber  thieves  of  Glen-Urquhart.  Probal)ly  also  the 
Magistrates  of  Inverness  got  tired  of  certificate-collecting  ;  at  all 
events,  ten  years  after,  we  find  the  laird  of  Grant  again  complaining 
that  his  woods  of  Urquhart,  which  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
preserve,  were  being  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  tenants.  It  is 
said  that  Highlanders  never  counted  it  a  theft  to  take  a  tree  from 
the  forest  or  a  fish  from  the  river ;  and  it  seems  from  the  terms  of 
the  complaint,  that  in  this  instance  the  Urquhart  people  were 
■imply  enforcing  an  old  rights  including  forest  pasturage,  which  had 
belonged  to  their  ancestors  in  the  loose  times  in  which  they  lived. 
The  enclosing  and  preserving  of  the  forest  of  Clunie  would  very 
probably  be  reganied  as  an  unwarranted  withdrawal  of  an 
important  privilege,  and  we  can  imagine  the  lieges  of  that  glen  as 
much  incensed  over  the  new  fangled  ways  of  the  laird  as  any 
smaU  crofter  in  Skye  feels  over  the  deer  forests  of  the  present  day. 
The  laird's  petition  drew  a  letter  of  inhibition  from  King  James 
the  Sixth,  dated  13  March,  1573.  It  sets  forth  that  "Johne 
Grant  of  Frewohye,"  that  being  then  the  name  of  the  Grant  estate 
in  Strathspey,  bad  been  at  great  expense  in  "  dyking,  parking,  and 
haining  of  the  green  woode  and  gowand  trees  and  medoes,"  within 
Clunie  parish,  but  that  the  tenants  and  occupiers,  having  their 
steadings  in  the  vicinity,  had  been  as  busy  '*  be  day  as  vunder 
scilence  and  cloude  of  nycht,"  in  breaking  down  the  dykes,  acd 
allowing  their  cattle  and  horses  to  destroy  the  growing  trees, 
which  were  also  cut  down  and  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
tenants.  As  a  *'  scharp  remid  thereto,"  the  King  oidained  that 
the  names  of  the  offenders  were  to  be  proclaimed  in  public  in  their 
];»arish  kirks ;  and  a  further  proclamation  was  to  be  made  at 
Inverness,  inhibiting  aU  from  destroying  the  woods,  under  pain  of 
the  penalties  already  enforced  by  Parliament  for  their  protection. 
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These  cases  are  worth  mentioning,  as  local  illustrations  of  the 
causes  which  were  at  work  in  the  destruction  of  woods  during  this 
period,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  efforts  that  were  made  to 
preserve  them. 

The  Highland  forests  began  to  acquire  a  more  distinct  com- 
mercial value,  such  as  it  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17  th 
century.  Scotch  and  English  merchants  became  the  purchasers 
of  vast  stretches  of  wood  in  the  north,  and  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
found  its  way  into  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  the  smelting 
furnaces  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  foundation  of  the 
great  British  Navy  was  being  laid  in  England.  After  the  struggle 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  tonnage  of  English  ships  was  steadily 
increased,  and  the  style  of  building  revolutionised.  The  lofty 
forecastles  and  poops,  which  had'  made  earlier  ships  resemble 
Chinese  junks,  were  abolished,  and  the  modem  two-deckers, 
which,  between  then  and  the  era  of  iron  ships,  rendered  such 
effective  service  in  British  battles,  came  in  their  place.  These 
shipbuilding  operations  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  in  timber, 
and  as  the  English  forests  had  been  very  much  eaten  up  by  this 
time  between  shipbuilding  and  ironworking,  Scotland  must  have 
benefitted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  demand  for  wood. 
About  this  period,  it  would  also  appear,  several  ironworks  were 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  in  convenient  proximity 
to  the  native  pine  forests.  How  the  promoters  of  these  enter- 
prises were  induced  to  enter  upon  such  undertakings  in  remote 
Highland  glens  are  geological  and  economical  mysteries  which 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  A  minimum  of  iron- 
stone and  a  maximum  of  wood,  which  was  the  only  fuel  then  used 
for  smelting,  must  have  been  the  general  conditions  which  a  little 
experience  revealed.  Highland  ironworks  had  a  shortlived  career, 
and  tradition  knows  very  little  about  the  mining  operations  con- 
nected with  their  working.  In  an  estate  settlement  entered  into 
by  Sir  John  Grant  in  the  year  1634,  he  reserves  "  liberty  to  draw 
dams  and  passages  to  the  ironworks  in  Urquhart,  with  liberty  to 
put  and  build  the  said  ironworks  on  the  lands,  providing  Sir  John 
and  his  foresaids  upheld  the  rental  of  the  lands  wherethrough  and 
whereon  the  said  dams,  passages,  and  ironworks  should  be  drawn 
and  built,  and  reserving  in  the  same  way  the  use  of  the  whole 
woods  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  ironworks,  '  except  to  serve  the 
use  of  the  countrey  f urthe  of  the  woodis  of  Lochliter,  Inshebreines, 
Oartalie,  and  Dulsangie,'  at  the  will  of  the  tenants  and  inhabi- 
tants." The  minister  of  Urquhart  makes  no  mention  of  iron- 
works in  his  statistical  account,  and  his  geological  remarks  do  not 
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favour  the  supposition  of  their  having  existed,  at  least  owing  to 
ore  found  in  the  glen.  '*  No  beds  of  cromate  of  iron  or  other 
useful  minerals  have  as  yet  been  discovered,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
a  formation  of  unstratified  serpentine  rock.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  that  Sir  John  Grant  was  about  this  time  prosecuting 
a  diligent  search  for  ironstone  on  his  estates  as  a  profitable  means 
of  disposing  of  his  pine  forests.  Three  years  before  the  settle- 
ment just  mentioned  he  concluded  a  big  sale  of  wood  in  Strathspey 
with  one  Captain  Mason,  and  the  contract  bears  that  if  any  iron- 
stone or  minerals  shall  be  found  daring  its  fulfilment  within  the 
lands  described,  Sir  John  binds  himself  to  join  in  co-partnership 
with  Captain  Mason,  and  to  furnish  half  the  charges  for  erecting 
ironworks.  No  discovery  of  this  natia^  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  made. 

Sir  John  Grant,  who  succeeded  to  the  Grant  estates  in  1622, 
entered  into  several  important  transactions  in  Highland  timber, 
the  principal  one  being  the  sale  of  his  own  woods  in  Strathspey, 
which  indicates  that  the  forests  there  still  existed  in  luxuriance  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  sale  was  concluded  with  Capt.  John 
Mason,  who  seems  to  have  represented  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  of 
a  strangely  unbusiness-like  character.  It  included  the  woods  of 
the  parishes  of  Abemethie,  Kincardine,  and  Glencaimie  (or 
Duthil),  which  were  placed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser  for  a 
period  of  forty-one  years,  the  only  stipulation  being,  that  the 
rights  of  Sir  John  and  his  tenants  to  cut  and  transport  as  much 
wood  as  they  required  should  be  respected.  The  purchase  price 
was  £20,000  Scots,  or  £1666  of  our  money,  a  figure  which  shows 
the  low  value  of  timber  in  Strathspey  over  250  years  ago,  owing, 
to  want  of  facilities  for  transport.  Sir  John  guaranteed  the 
purchaser  "  free  transport,  carriage,  and  convoy  of  the  said  woods 
and  timber  throw  and  doune  the  river  of  Spey  to  the  sea,  without 
paying  toll  or  tax  to  ony  persone  or  persones,"  and  liberty  to  build 
a  house  and  a  timber  wharf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  estate,  Sir  John  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Laird  of  Lundie,  whereby  he  became  purchaser  of  the 
woods  of  certain  lands  in  Morar.  Lundie,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  historical  "raid  of 
Gillechriost,"  which  took  place  in  1603.  By  his  agreement  with 
Lundie,  Sir  John  became  possessor  of  all  the  woods  and  growing 
trees  on  the  lands  of  "  Killeismorache,  Kilnamuk,  Swordelane,. 
Arethomechanane,  and  Brakegarrowneintoir  " — names  it  is  scarcely 
possible  now  to  recognise — on  lease  for  31  years,  he  inidertaking 
to  sell  the  timber  and  give  two-thirds  of  the  price  he  obtained  to 
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the  laird  of  Lundie.  The  contract  relates  that  the  woods  here 
mentioned  were  altogether  unprofitable  ;  that  hatred  and  deadly 
feuds  had  been  incurred  in  guarding  them  from  molestation,  and 
that  no  merchant  would  buy  the  woods  owing  to  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life.  The  latter  sentence  forms  a  singular  comment  on  the 
state  of  Glengarry  at  this  period ;  and  the  fact  that  the  laird  of 
Lundie  could  not  sign  his  name  to  the  above  contract,  but  had  to 
get  his  hand  guided  by  the  notary,  also  throws  some  light  on  the 
educational  acquirements  of  Highland  proprietors  of  the  time. 
Sir  John — a  love  for  trees  appears  to  have  run  in  the  family — had 
also  a  transaction  in  timber  which  has  a  connefction  with  the  three 
century  quarrel  between  the  Mackintoshes  tkid  Lochiel  for  the 
possession  of  Glcnlui  and  Locharkaig.  He  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  temporary  understanding  with  Lochiel.  while  the 
young  chief  of  clan  Mackintosh,  to  whom  Sir  John  w^as  tutor  and 
uncle,  was  in  his  minority.  The  terms  of  agreement  were  that,  in 
the  meantime,  Lochiel  should  obtain  a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Glenlui 
and  Locharkaig,  imtil  The  Mackintosh  was  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  dispute  himself,  and  that  all  the  woods  on  the  lands  so 
leased  should  be  reserved  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  who  expressed  his 
intention  of  selling  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew's  estate. 
Security  was  given  by  Lochiel  that  the  purchasers  and  workers 
would  be  respected,  he  receiving  the  tenth  part  of  the  price  for 
which  the  woods  should  be  sold.  He  bound  himself  to  defend  the 
merchants,  cutters,  and  transporters,  not  only  from  molestation 
by  his  clansmen,  but  '*  frae  all  vither  forraine  peopill,"  as  Lords 
Lovat  and  Kintail  were  bound  to  the  merchants  that  had  bought 
their  woods. 

The  woods  of  Strathspey  were  nature's  ow^n  sowing  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  there  being  no  attempt  at  forest  management. 
The  contracts  with  wood  merchants  were  cheap,  loose  in  their 
terms,  and  prolonged,  and  the  tenants  of  the  adjacent  lands  had 
their  own  sweet  will  of  the  forests,  both  in  respect  of  grazing  and 
t€tking  timber.  That  the  forests,  in  these  circumstances,  should 
have  yielded  even  the  fitful  revenue  they  did  says  a  good  deal  for 
nature,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  tree  and  the  soil.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  timber  had  acquired  a  very  much 
greater  value,  and  the  transactions  were  of  a  more  business-like 
character.  This  appeal's  from  a  sale  effected  in  1728  by  Sir 
James  Grant  with  the  great  York  Buildings  Company.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  this  Company  was  granted  a  lease  of  the 
forests  of  ^bemethy  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  they  were  to 
cut  and  transport  to  sea  60,000   fir  trees.     For  this  right  the 
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Com|)any  were  to  pay  the  sum  of  £7000  sterling  in  the  course  of 
seven  years.  The  principal  station  of  the  Company  was  at  Coul- 
nakyle,  which  was  also  leased  to  them,  and  they  began  by  erecting 
sawmills  and  iron  furnaces,  and  making  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
woods.  Their  chief  agent  and  superintendent  was  Mr  Stephens, 
who  resided  at  Coulnukyle.  He  had  previously  been  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  such,  we  are  told,  was  the  credit  and  influence  of 
the  Conipany,  that  for  some  years  his  notes  of  hand  passed  readily 
for  cash  in  Strathspey  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  bank  notes  now 
do.  Rev.  Mr  Grant,  in  his  Statistical  Account,  1794,  designated 
the  Company  as  "  the  most  profuse  and  profligate  sets  that  were 
ever  heard  of  in  this  country."  "They  used  to  display  their 
vanity  by  bonfires,  and  opening  hogsheads  of  brandy  to  the  country 
people,  by  which  five  of  them  died  in  one  night."  The  Company 
ultimately  became  insolvent,  leaving  the  place  without  clearing  off* 
their  debt  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  but  also  leaving  among  the 
inhabitants  a  knowledge  of  their  improved  system  of  working  the 
forests,  the  eftect  of  which  was,  in  some  respects,  beneficiaL  One 
of  the  improvements  introduced  was  the  making  of  rafts,  whereby 
large  quantities  of  timber  were  floated  down  to  the  sea.  Before 
this  time,  Mr  Grant  observes,  some  trifling  rafts  were  sent  down 
the  river  in  a  very  awkward  and  hazardous  manner.  Ten  or 
twelve  dozens  of  deals  were  tied  together,  and  conducted  down 
stream  by  a  man,  sitting  in  what  was  called  a  currach.  This 
vessel  was  made  of  a  hide,  in  the  shape  and  about  the  size  of  a 
brewery  kettle,  broader  above  than  below,  with  ribs  or  hoops  of 
wood,  and  a  cross  stick  for  the  man  to  sit  on,  who,  with  a  paddle 
in  his  hand,  went  before  the  raft,  to  which  the  currach  was 
attached  by  a  rope.  Currachs  were  so  light  that  men  carried 
them  on  their  backs  home  from  '  Speymouth.  The  Grants  of 
Tulchan  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  the  transporc 
of  timber  from  the  rich  pine  forests  of  Rothiemurchus,  Abemethy, 
and  Glenmore  to  the  river's  mouth  by  the  currach.  It  may  here 
be  mentioned,  in  1730,  The  Chisholm  sold  to  the  York  Buildings 
Company,  "  his  wood  of  whatever  kind,  lymg,  standing,  and  grow- 
ing on  his  lands  and  estate  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  together 
with  all  mines  and  minerals  that  may  be  discovered  on  the  said 
lands,  with  power  to  the  Company  to  manufacture,  use,  and 
dispose  upon  the  subjects  disposed  as  their  property  at  pleasure," 
for  the  sum  of  £2000.  But  by  this  time  the  Company  had  got 
into  difficulties,  and  the  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  Soon  after  it 
was  signed  wood  cutters  set  to  work,  and  cut  down  2,400  great 
trees,  which   were  allowed   to  lie  and   rot,  and  all   the  return 
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received  by  The  Chisbolm  was  a  decree,  in  absence,  for  payment 
of  tbe  contract  price. 

After  the  failure  of  the  York  Buildings  Company,  in  1731, 
contracts  were  frequently  entered  into  by  the  lairds  of  Grant  for 
the  sale  of  woods ;  and  one  made  by  Sir  James  Grant  with  two 
London  merchants,  for  the  sale  of  100,000  of  the  best  pines  of 
Abemethy  and  Duthil,  stipulated  that  his  eldest  son,  Mr  Ludovick 
Grant,  should  become  partner  with  them.  A  still  later  contract 
was  made,  in  1769,  for  the  sale  of  one  million  choice  fir  trees  of 
Abemethy  and  Duliian,  to  be  cut  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  years. 
Other  evidence  is  extant  that  Scotland  was  not  so  destitute  of 
woods  as  was  represented.  So  late  as  1790  the  Glenmore  fir 
woods  sold  for  £10,000,  and  shipbuilding  was  busy  at  Spey mouth, 
from  timber  here  supplied.  But  while  this  is  so,  it  was,  as  we 
have  said,  only  in  these  remote  places  (Glenmore  defied  matiy  a 
wood  contractor  before  then)  it  survived  in  any  quantity.  Aber- 
neth,  Glenmore  (Duke  of  Gordon),  Rothiemurchus,  and  Glenfishie 
(Mr  Mackintosh)  were,  in  1790,  said  to  contain  more  wood  than 
was  to  be  found  in  Scotland  altogether. 

STRATHSPEY — EXTENT   OF   PLANTATIONS — PLANTING    FROM    THE 

NURSERY. 

After  the  extensive  clearances  incessantly  carried  on  during 
the  18th  century.  Strathspey  looked  bleak  and  naked,  and  the  eye 
sought  in  vain  for  that  silvan  charm  which  was  its  native  glory, 
but  had  passed  away  under  the  woodman's  axe.  But  a  new  era 
was  about  to  dawn  ;  and  just  as  last  century  is  noted  for  the 
disappearance  of  Speyside  woods,  so  will  the  19th  century  be 
memorable  for  their  re-appearance  in  even  greater  luxuriance. 
Planting  seems  to  have  been  commenced  on  the  Strathspey  poses- 
sions  of  the  House  of  Grant  in  1811  ;  at  least  the  memoranda  do 
not  go  farther  back  than  that  year,  and  if  any  planting  had  been 
effected  before  then  it  must  have  been  on  a  small  scale.  Sir 
Francis  W.  Grant — 1840-53 — was  the  large^t  planter  of  trees  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  century.  By  1847,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  had  planted  31,686,482  young  trees — Scotch  fir,  larcli,  and 
hai'dwoods-  -an  extent  which  had  not  been  approached  by  a  British 
landowner  since  the  vast  plantations  made  hy  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century.  For  these  plantations, 
which  were  effected  in  the  districts  of  Cullen,  Strathspey,  and 
Glen-Urquhart,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society.  His  successor  continued  these  opera- 
tions even  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  and  with  the  intention  of 
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extending  the  whole  area  of  woods  on  the  property  to  60,000 
acres.  But  death  stepped  in  ;  two  chiefs  were  laid  in  the  grave  in 
rapid  succession ;  and  when  50,000  acres  had  been  placed  under 
wood  the  policy  of  the  estate  was  in  this  matter  changed.  Tree 
planting  was  entirely  and  abruptly  stopped.  On  a  rough  estimate, 
the  number  of  trees  planted  on  the  Seafield  estates  during  the  last 
half  century  cannot  be  mucV  short  of  two  hundred  millions.  The 
three  great  divisional  forests  are  those  of  Duthil,  Grantown,  and 
Abeniethy,  where  crops  of  grand  timber  are  being  reared,  such  as 
never  before  clad  the  hillsides  in  this  old  home  of  the  pine.  Tree 
planting  may  be  a  slow  method  of  making  a  fortune,  but  it  must 
be  a  marvellously  sure  one.  Between  thirty  and  fifty  yenrs  hence, 
the  revenue  these  mighty  forests  will  yield  should  prove  tremendous, 
and  a  wood-cutting  industry  will  be  set  up  such  as  was  never 
eclipsed  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  famous  York  Company. 
With  planting  on  such  a  magnitude  in  progress,  the  establishment 
of  a  nursery  was  a  necessity  on  practical  as  well  as  economic 
grounds.  One,  over  twelve  acres  in  extent,  was  established  in 
1854,  the  site  selected  being  at  Abemethy,  where,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  in  1884,  there  were  considerably  over  two  million  plants 
preparing  for  transference  to  the  hillsides.  Although  the  nursery 
was  80  large,  the  wood  manager,  Mr  J.  G.  Thompson,  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  estate  in  1859,  was  seldom  able  to  grow  all  the 
plants  he  required  for  the  plantations,  for  the  well  known  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  ground  continuously  under  a  crop  of 
fir  plants.  In  buying  in  plants,  the  wood  manager  had  necessarily 
to  be  careful,  for  the  native  fir  of  Strathspey  is  an  altogether 
superior  tree,  and  it  would  never  have  done  to  give  a  degenerate 
species  a  habitation  alongside  it.  In  alluding  to  this  point,  Grigor 
remarks  that  "  several  instances  are  known  of  plantations  grown 
from  seeds  during  last  century  from  the  celebrated  native  forests 
on  the  Spey,  and  although  they  occupy  soil  of  various  qualities,  the 
timber  in  all  these  woods  has  been  famed  for  its  quality,  while,  in 
several  instances,  adjoining  woods  of  the  same  age,  and  on  the 
same  description  of  soil,  grown  from  degenerate  plantations,  yielded 
wood  very  inferior,  the  march  boundary  of  the  lauds  sometimes 
forming  the  line  between  the  good  and  the  bad  timber."  About 
twenty  years  ago,  when  planting  on  the  Strathspey  estates  had 
reached  its  period  of  greatest  activity,  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
plants  were  put  into  the  ground  each  year.  Planting  was  begun 
in  October,  and  continued  till  the  spring.  By  this  arrangement 
the  plant  suffers  no  check  in  its  growth,  for  it  is  transferred  when 
in  a  ripened  state,  and,  if  it  takes  at  all  congenially  to  its  home, 
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it  responds  to  the  impulse  of  the  next  season  as  usual.  When  a 
piece  of  ground  was  to  be  planted,  the  operations  consisted  always 
of  enclosing,  and  generally  draining.  Sometimes  the  natural 
drainage  was  so  good  that  the  expense  of  artificial  drainage  was 
not  necessary,  but  when  such  work  was  required,  it  was  usually 
done  a  summer  or  two  before  the  planting  began,  in  order  that 
the  soil  might  have  time  to  dry,  for  the  fir  likes  a  well-drained 
bed  ;  hence  its  magnificence  in  Strathspey,  where  the  character  of 
the  soil  is  a  dry  gravel,  with  a  porous  sub-soil,  and  very  little  in  it 
of  the  nature  of  pan.  "  There  is  no  other  tree  that  grows  so 
freely,"  says  (Jrigor,  "  and  produces  timber  so  valuable  on  poor 
soil  of  very  opposite  qualities.  It  luxuriates  on  the  dry  and 
gravelly  heath-covered  moors,  its  roots  penetrate  among  the 
fissures  and  debris  of  rocks,  and  support  the  tree  in  the  most 
scanty  resources  of  almost  every  formation."  This  has  been  the 
wood  manager's  experience  of  the  pine  tree  in  the  great  under- 
taking he  has  so  successfully  managed  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  plantations  have  generally  been  formed  on  moor  ground, 
previously  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  some  of  it  very  poor 
even  for  that.  But  there  the  pine  flourishes.  The  process  of 
planting  is  not  so  tedious  as  one  would  suppose.  Two  foresters, 
assisted  by  a  woman,  will,  in  fair  ground,  plant  1400  trees  per  day 
each,  which  is  sufficient  for  an  acre,  placing  the  plants  4i  feet 
apart.  Planting  is  commonly  done  with  a  garden  spade,  with 
which  the  ground  is  generally  cut  in  the  form  of,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  here  describe,  a  "f"*  ^^e  plant  being  inserted  in  the  intersection 
of  the  cuts  while  the  turf  is  raised  by  the  spade.  The  forester 
then  withdraws  the  spade,  presses  down  the  turf  with  his  foot,  and 
leaves  the  young  fir  to  take  care  of  itself.  Frequently  as 
many  as  1000  acres  have  been  planted  in  one  year  on 
the  Seafield  estate  ,by  this  simple  and  rapid  method.  It  is 
remarkable  that  plants  wh'ch  have  been  reared  in  excellent  soil 
and  carefully  tended  for  three  or  four  years,  should  take  so  kindly 
to  the  bleak  and  impoverished  moorland;  but  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  flourishing  pines  in  Speyside  proclaim  that  this  is 
the  valuable  nature  of  the  tree.  While  the  Seafield  estates  have 
become  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  planting  experiment  on 
record,  and  attract  practical  men  and  forestry  students  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  tree  pro- 
pagation is  entirely  confined  to  artificial  means.  Here,  as  at 
Lovat,  the  forests  are  perpetuated  on  a  considerable  scale  by 
natural  sowing ;  and  with  the  greatest  success.  Writing  on  this 
subject  in  1881,  a  French  Professor  says : — "  It  is  easy  in  Scotland 
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to  perpetuate  a  forest  by  natural  means,  and  of  this  a  practical 
proof  was  given  us  in  two  forests  which  we  visited,  one  near 
Grantown,  and  the  other  at  Beauly.  In  these  the  results  obtained, 
under  the  skilful  and  intelligent  direction  of  the  gentlemen  who 
manage  these  forests,  form  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reproducing  forests  by  natural  means."  Arboricul- 
turists have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  the  management  of 
Inverness  woods  ;  and  it  is  matter  for  prideful  gratification  to 
think  that  Inverness-shire  is  not  only  the  greatest  tree  bearing 
county  in  Britain,  but  is  also  the  home  of  the  best  and  most  scien- 
tific system  of  forestry.  Many  years  must  still  elapse,  however, 
before  the  Strathspey  forests  attain  their  period  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  arboricultural  student. 


THE     LOVAT     ESTATE — NATURAL     REPRODUCrriON  —  TREE     DISEASES 

FIRST   LARCHES    IN    THE   HIQHLANDS. 

The  valley  which  has  as  its  centrepiece  the  massive  pile  of 
Beaufort  Castle  derives  much  of  its  beauty  from  the  dense  woods 
which  clothe  its  slopes,  and  dispute  for  supremacy  with  the  green 
fields  of  the  plain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here,  as  in  other  High- 
land gleuj,  the  Scotch  pine  has  found  a  natural  home  from  early 
times,  but  the  statement  may  be  hazarded  without  grievous  risk 
that  the  valley  never  possessed  more  silvan  charm  than  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  During  the  past  century  the  area  under  timber 
on  the  Lovat  estate  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  planting, 
while  the  natural  pine  woods  have  been  rendered  more  productive 
and  valuable  by  the  scientific  practice  of  regeneration  by  natural 
sowing,  a  system  carried  out  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe,  India, 
and  the  Colonies.  For  this  reason  the  Beaufort  woods  possess  a 
unique  interest  to  the  student  of  forestry.  There  are  a  few  fine 
old  beech,  oak,  and  pines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  which 
indicate  that  in  times  before  Culloden  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Fraser 
found  opportunities,  amid  warlike  pursuits,  to  beautify  their  pro- 
perty with  trees,  but  the  first  extensive  plantings  carried  out  were 
made  while  the  estate  was  under  the  management  of  a  Government 
CommissioLcr.  When  a  chief  of  the  clan  again  took  possession  of 
the  ancestral  acres,  the  example  thus  shown  bore  excellent  fruit. 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Alexander  Fraser,  in  whose  person  the 
title  of  Baron  was  again  revived,  became  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  intelligent  arboriculturists  the  north  has  seen. 
During  his  long  tenure  of  the  estate,  10,000  acres  were  planted 
with  Scotch  pine  and  larch,  and  the  system  of  natural  regeneration 
was  introduced  in  the  old  woods,  and  practised  with  a  success 
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which  is  still  the  admiration  of  scientific  foresters.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  woods  have  been  managed  by  Mr  D» 
Deuar,  and  under  his  practical  skill  they  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  planting  versus 
natural  afforestation,  those  who  advise  planting  say  that  a  more 
uniform  crop  of  plants  is  obtained,  whereas  by  allowing  the  trees 
to  sow  their  own  seed  the  element  of  uncertain  cropping  has  to  be 
considered.  It  is  po^ible  that  the  natural  crop  may  not  be 
satisfactory  for  a  year  or  two,  and  time  is  thereby  lost ;  but  at 
Beaufort  the  disadvantages  of  natural  sowing  are  not  apparent^ 
the  plants  being  as  a  rule  well  distributed  and  regular,  while  the 
uniformity  in  the  ages  of  the  trees  is  remarkable. 

The  most  interesting  aud  instructive  illustration  of  the  natural 
reproduction  of  the  pine  is  found  in  Balblair  Wood,  some  sixty  or 
eighty  acres  of  which  have  been  regenerated.  This  wood  stands  in 
the  vicinity  of  picturesque  Kilmorack.  Lord  Lovat  began  the 
work  of  regeneration  here  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  carried  ou  systematically  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
result  is  now  seen  in  a  full  crop  of  healthy,  well-developed  trees  of 
difTei'ent  ages,  the  youngest  having  about  28  years'  growth* 
Owing  to  the  light,  *  gravelly  character  of  the  soil,  the  rate  of 
growth  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  on  other  portions  of  the  estate 
where  the  ground  is  richer.  The  height  of  the  trees  is,  however, 
satisfactory,  and  in  course  of  time  the  wood  will  possess  all  the 
value  that  attaches  to  slow-grown  fir.  In  accordance  with  a  well- 
established  rule  in  forestry,  the  regenerating  process  was  begun  at 
the  east  end  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  work  against  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  westerly  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  the  fir  sheds  its  seed.  Fir  seed 
being  of  the  "  winged"  variety,  as  the  cones  open  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  it  is  blown  away  and  spread  over  the  groimd  prepared 
for  its  reception.  No  one  who  inspects  this  wood  can  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  natural  reproduction.  The  seedlings 
came  up  in  thousands,  covering  the  ground  like  a  crop  of  grass, 
and  in  the  more  advanced  sections  the  management  has  been  so 
excellent  that  better  results  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  by 
artificial  planting.  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  late  inspector-general  of 
forests  in  India,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Indian 
forest  department,  made  an  inspection  of  the  Lovat  woods  25  years 
ago,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Balblair  one,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  best  example  of  natui-al  reproduction  he  had 
seen  in  this  country. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  iu  all  the  natural  pine  forests  in  the 
Highlands,  as  for  instance  in  Glengarry,  Gleu-Urquhart,  Achna- 
carry,  Glen-Moriston,  Strathglass,  and  other  valleys  branching  off 
from  the  Great  Glen,  the  Scotch  fir  is  invariably  found  on  the 
north  or  shady  side  of  the  hills,  while  on  the  opposite  side  oak, 
birch,  and  other  trees  find  a  congenial  situation.  This  shews  that 
the  pine  germinates  best  in  shaded,  moist  ground.  Shaw,  in  his 
History  of  Moray,  notes  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  a  habit  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  which  Mr  Dewar  has  verified  on  the  Lovat  estate. 
He  cays  : — "  Here  I  cannot  but  observe,  as  peculiar  to  fir  woods, 
that  they  grew  and  spread  always  to  the  east,  or  between  the 
north  and  the  south-east,  never  to  the  west  or  the  south-west. 
The  cause  of  this  seemed  to  be  that  in  the  nronths  of  July  and 
August  the  great  heat  opens  the  fir  apples  then  ripe,  and  the 
winds  of  that  season  blowing  from  south  west  to  west  south-west, 
drives  the  seed  out  of  the  open  husks  to  the  east  and  neighbouring 
earths." 

With  regard  to  the  larch,  some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  estate  to  test  the  suitability  of  the  timber  for 
house  carpentry.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  using  larch  timber 
for  constructive  purposes,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  warp,  and 
its  utility  is  very  much  confined  to  railway  sleepers  and  other 
heiivy  planking  ;  but  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  desirous  of  making  use 
of  some  of  his  fine  trees,  introduced  the  wood  with  considerable 
success  into  the  new  castle.  Care  was  taken  to  steep  the  trees  in 
the  mill  pond  for  three  months,  and  when  thus  seasoned  the 
adaptability  of  the  wood  for  open  roofing  and  such  work  appears 
satisfactory,  while  its  appearance  is  ornamental.  The  larch 
appears  to  thrive  exceptionally  well  at  Beaufort.  At  the  forestry 
exhibition,  held  in  Edinburgh,  a  section  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
cut  down  for  the  new  castle  was  shown  and  attracted  attention  as 
an  instance  of  remaikable  tree  growth.  Though  only  64  years  of 
age,  the  tree  contained  112  cubic  feet  of  timber,  some  of  the 
annual  increments  being  quite  half  an  inch  deep.  It  was  used  for 
one  of  the  main  beams  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  castle.  Another 
interesting  fact  is  that  this  tree  was  selected,  among  others,  from 
a  wood  planted  by  the  present  Lord  Lovat*s  grandfather,  who  died 
in  1875,  so  that  it  must  have  contained  not  less  than  between  80 
and  90  cubic  feet  of  timber  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Baron. 
Even  in  the  case  of  such  a  fast  timber  producing  tree  as  the  larch, 
that  circumstance  is  rare. 

One  of  the  finest  pine  woods  on  the  estate  is  that  of  Boblainie, 
which  covers  the  incline  in  the  back-ground  of  the  valley  to  the 
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extent  of  over  2000  acres.  The  oldest  portion  of  this  forest  waa 
planted  while  the  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  Government.  Many 
of  the  original  trees  still  survive,  and  are  eeuiilj  distinguished  by 
their  massive  tnmks,  but  the  majority  have  succumbed  to  the 
woodman's  axe  to  make  room  for  a  younger  generation.  The 
naturally  sown  trees  are  of  various  ages,  and  all  have  obtained 
growth  enough  to  make  the  wood  safe  as  a  resort  for  deer. 
Sporting  considerations  have  produced  many  change  in  Highland 
estate  management,  and  at  Beaufort  they  have  completely  arrested 
the  further  increase  of  the  forests  either  by  planting  or  natural 
reproduction.  The  moment  deer  get  access  to  a  wood  the  seeding 
trees  have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  their  tender  shoots 
forming  a  dainty  morsel  eagerly  sought  after  during  the  winter 
months*  It  thus  appears  that  the  excellent  system  of  forestry 
which  has  distinguished  the  Lovat  estate  for  the  last  half  century 
has,  for  economic  reasons,  lost  its  continuity — a  contingency  which 
will  always  be  liable  to  arise  so  long  as  the  woods  and  forests  in 
the  country  are  private  property. 

Mr  Dewar  maintains  that  cattle  are  an  excellent  medium  for 
preparing  a  seed  bed,  as  they  keep  down  the  heather  and  grass, 
and  assist  in  breaking  up  the  ground  and  making  it  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  is  also  trampled  in,  and  thus 
germinates  rapidly.  The  larch  belt  we  inspected  strongly 
corroborates  this  opinion ;  and  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  ground 
near  by,  to  which  the  cows  had  no  access,  bears  little  or  no  larch 
at  all,  although  similarly  exposed  to  the  fall  of  seed,  gives  it 
further  weight.  With  sheep  it  is  otherwise.  The  extension  of 
many  of  the  natural  forests  which  beautified  the  hillsides  ceased 
with  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming,  as  this  otherwise  useful 
animal  devours  the  yoiuig  pine  roots  with  avidity.  In  Fauellan 
wood,  the  greater  por  iou  of  which  was  formed  by  the  present 
laird's  grandfather  some  eighty  years  ago,  there  are  some  grand 
fir  about  a  hundred  years  old.  On  an  average  these  fir  trees,  it  is 
estimated,  contain  from  sixty  to  eighty  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Selecting  a  few  at  random,  we  found  that  a  fe-v  feet  from  the 
ground  they  girthed  from  seven  to  ten  feet. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Lovat  woods  is  the  entire  absence  of 
disease  among  both  larch  and  fir.  On  the  occasion  of  Professor 
Schlich's  inspection  the  other  year  of  the  Little  Wood,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  larch,  the  remarkably  healthy  state  of  the  trees 
was  commented  upon,  and  contrasted  with  the  deplorably  diseased 
condition  of  some  larch  plantations  in  another  Highland  county. 
Some  discussion  took  place  on  that  occasion  regaining  the  origin 
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of  the  larch  duease,  known  as  the  canker,  or  blister,  which  is  worth 
noting,  seeing  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  amongst  foresters.  Mr  Macgregor,  who  has  an  extensive 
experience  of  the  disease  in  the  Athole  forests,  where  it  has  done 
very  great  damage,  attributes  blister  to  the  insect  coccus  laricesy 
which  occasionally  appears  in  young  plantations,  and  affects  the 
trees  very  injuriously.  Professor  Schlich,  again,  believes  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  spores  of  a  minute  fungus  establishing  itself  in 
the  tissues  of  the  trees  where  a  branch  has  been  broken  or  blown 
oft,  or  any  injury  otherwise  done  to  the  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Dewar  maintains  that  the  coccos  is  a  result  and  not  a 
cause  of  the  disease.  Severe  frosts,  planting  in  situations 
unfavourable  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  tree,  or  anything 
else  that  affects  its  constitution  or  vitality,  may,  he  thinks,  be  the 
primary  cause  of  the  canker,  just  as  unhealthy  animals  were  more 
subject  to  the  ailments  of  their  species,  such  as  vermin,  than  thos^ 
in  robust  health.  This  seems  a  very  sensible  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  harmonises  with  human  experiance,  that  insects 
flourish  on  a  subject  which  is  already  diseased. 

Those  interested  in  forestry  were  much  concerned,  some  time 
ago,  by  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  caterpillar  which  attacked  the 
yoimg  shoots  of  the  Scoteh  fir  so  voraciously  that  the  trees  were  in 
a  short  time  entirely  denuded  of  their  leaves.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  insect  attacked  fifteen  acres  of  fir  on  the  Lovat 
estate  at  Beaufort.  Strangely  enough  the  insect  confined  its  feed- 
ing operations  to  the  old  leaves,  so  that  although  the  development 
of  the  trees  was  retarded,  they  ultimately  recovered,  and  no  real 
damage  was  sustained.  Had  the  current  shoots  been  attacked, 
the  trees  would  of  course  have  been  doomed.  The  insect  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had  arrived,  and  has 
not  been  seen  again  till  the  other  summer,  when  it  made  a  raid  in 
a  yoimg  plantation  of  some  ten  years'  growth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort-Augustus,  and  with  much  the  same  results.  It  is 
the  larvae  of  the  Sophyms  pint,  or  pine  saw  fly,  and  is  common  to 
the  pine  woods  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  has  hitherto  been  little 
known  in  this  country.  The  summer  of  some  twenty  years  ago 
was  similar* to  the  one  just  experienced,  so  that  its  appearance 
seems  to  depend  upon  drought  and  heat 

The  finest  larch  tree  on  the  property,  and  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  species  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  Bruiach  Bum.  It  girths  fully  12  feet  at  sixty  inches  from 
the  ground,  carrying  its  circumference  well  up,  and  has  a  fip:and 
stem  about  100  feet  high,  while  the  spread  of  its  branches  is 
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graceful.  Besides  its  stately  proportions  this  tree  is  noteworthy  ; 
it  has  in  fact  a  history  which  carries  us  back  to  the  introduction 
of  the  larch  into  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  the  Belladrum  lot, 
which,  as  all  interested  in  the  larch  will  have  read,  were  obtained 
surreptitiously  in  Athole  about  the  year  1738,  when  the  "planting 
Duke  "  of  that  Ilk  began  the  extensive  larch  plantations  for  which 
the  Athole  estates  are  famous.  The  story  related  in  Perthshire 
regarding  the  Belladrum  trees  differs  entirely  from  the  version 
that  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Lovat  family.  Hunter  states, 
in  his  "  Woods,  forests,  and  estates  of  Perthshire,"  that  the  then 
proprietor  of  Belladrum,  who  possessed  keen  arboricultural  tastes, 
visited  the  Duke  of  Athole  at  Dunkeld  House  when  the  planting 
of  the  larch  was  going  on,  and  that,  by  the  potent  means  of  a 
dram,  he  induced  the  gardener  to  part  with  a  bundle  of  the 
plants,  which  he  carried  North  in  quiet  triumph.  The  other 
tradition  is  that  the  factor  on  the  Lovat  property  chanced  to  be 
crossing  one  of  the  ferries  on  the  Tay,  there  being  no  bridges  at 
that  period,  while  a  quantity  of  larch  plants  were  in  course  of 
transit  to  the  Athole  plantations,  and  naturally  displayed  much 
interest  in  the  new  tree.  Observing  his  master's  curiosity,  and 
surmising  that  he  would  like  to  possess  a  few  plants,  his  servant 
managed  to  appropriate  a  bundle,  and  conceal  it  in  the  convey- 
ance, while  the  Athole  men  were  being  treated  to  a  dram  in  the 
inn.  He  did  not  disclose  what  he  had  done  till  home  was  reached, 
and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  travelling  in  those  days  precluded 
all  idea  of  restoring  the  trees  to  their  ducal  owner.  Such,  at 
anyrate,  is  the  excuse  given.  The  trees  were  planted  out  in 
Belladrum,  where  the  factor  resided,  and  also  on  the  Bruiach 
Bum.  Those  trees  are  therefore  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
oldest  larches  on  the  Athole  property,  and  may  be  termed  the 
parent  larches  of  the  North  Highlands. 

THE  LOCHIEL  ESTATE — NEW  PLANTATIONS — AOHHACARRT  :   THE  BEECH 
WALK — REMARKABLE  PLANE  AND  OTHER  TREES — ANCIENT  OAKS — 

BEST  PINE  FOREST  IN  SCOTLAND. 

When  the  forfeited  estates  reverted  to  Lochiel,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  10,000  acres  of  natural 
wood  on  the  property,  or  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  whole  extent, 
notwithstanding  that  while  the  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  their  management  was  entrusted  to  a  commissioner,  named 
Butter,  whose  policy  seems  to  have  been  highly  unpopular  in 
Ix>chaber,  and  not  conducive  to  its  tree  growing  interests.     A 
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Gaelic  soug,  composed  about  the  time  the  estates  were  restored  U 
the  family,  laments  that  the  pine  wood,  one  of  the  glories  of  th^^ 
estate,  had,   under   his  management,  become   a   tangled   desert..^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  a  magnificent  quantity  of  pine  and  other  timber^ 
had  been  cut  down  by  the  commissioner,  for  what  purpose  is  not 
precisely  known.     The  song  alluded  to  contains   the   following 
verse.     It  bewails  the  disappearance  of  the  pine  wood  and  the 
scattering  of  the  clan,  but  hopes  that  the  old  order  of  things,  at 
least  as  regards  the  Cameron  people,  will  be  resumed  w^h^i  the 
long-lost  chief  returns  to  his  paternal  home : — 

"  Dh'  f halbh  do  Ghuiseach  na  duslach  fhasaich, 
'S  tha  do  dhaoin'  air  sgaoil  's  gach  aite, 
Aig  a  Bhutrach  ga  'n  cuir  o  aiteach  : 
Nuair  thig  thu  dhachaigh  gu  'n  cuir  thu  aird  orr." 

During  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  Lochiel's  advent,  a 
considerable  amount  of  mature  timber  has  also  been  cut  down, 
but  the  planting  accomplished  will,  in  a  great  measure,  counter- 
balance this  loss.  The  hillsides,  from  the  march  with  Invergarry 
to  Clunes,  grow  some  fine  hazel  and  other  trees.  From  Clunes, 
along  Loch  Arkaig  by  the  public  road,  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirteen  miles,  birch,  ash,  alder,  and  oak  give  river  and  loch  a 
deep  silvan  fringe,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  between 
Auchnasoul  and  Ardachie.  On  the  south  side  of  the  loch,  from 
the  shores  of  Loch  Lochy  to  the  tops  of  Glen  Meal  lie  and  Loch 
Arkaig,  a  stretch  of  about  sixteen  miles,  there  are  deep  belts  of 
pine  and  other  trees.  Again,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Eil,  from 
the  farm  of  Annat,  the  wood — principally  oak,  birch,  and  alder, 
with  a  few  Scots  fir  and  spruce — extends  for  upwards  of  ten  miles, 
each  of  the  numerous  glens  having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber  lining  their  sides.  Turning  towards  the  march  at  Balla- 
chulish,  we  find  excellent  ash,  oak,  birch,  and  alder  growing  nearly 
all  the  way  to  Fort- William. 

Achnacarry  Castle  is  situate  close  by  the  outlet  of  Loch  Arkaig, 
in  a  valley  w^hich,  for  picturesque  beauty,  is  not  easily  matched  in 
the  Highlands.  The  front  windows  command  a  glimpse  of  Loch 
Lochy  and  a  panorama  of  moimtains  beyond  ;  north  and  south  it 
is  hemmed  in  by  densely-wooded  hills  and  pine-grown  ridges ;  and 
westwards.  Loch  Arkaig  extends  in  a  silvery  stretch  of  fifteen 
miles,  environed  by  forest  and  mountain.  Within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  building,  the  Arkaig,  fresh  from  the  loch,  and  its 
torrent  swollen  by  the  flow  of  the  Kaig,  rushes  impetuously  on 
its  short  career  to  Loch  Lochy.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
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istle  there  is  a  variety  of  old  and  remarkable  trees,  which  must 
tve  been  planted  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
cestral  residence  in  1846.  The  story  of  the  beech  walk  is 
autifuUy  told  in  Lady  Middle  ton's  "  Ballad  of  the  Beeches," 
lich  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  : — 

Oh  !  I  have  stood  by  the  river  side 
When  the  spate  came  rolling  down  ; 

And  marked  the  rush  of  the  rolling  tide. 
In  volume  frothed  and  brown. 

Oh  !  I  have  wandered  beneath  the  shade 

Of  the  stately  avenue, — 
Eie  the  summer  green  begins  to  fade 

To  its  gold  autumnal  hue. 

And  mingling  with  the  waters'  roar, 

And  sough  of  windwstirred  leaves, 
A  waft  of  old  ancestral  lore 

My  listless  sense  receives. 


Commands  the  Chief :  "  My  woodmen  all 

Attend  me  in  the  vale. 
And  bring  me  saplings  straight  and  tall 

To  brave  the  wintry  gale. 

"  I  would  erect  upoii  the  plain 

A  stately  avenue  : 
Shall  imss  each  Cameron  chief  and  train 

In  after-time  there-through. 

"  To  lead  in  sport  of  wood  or  field, 

To  meet  his  clan  for  war  ; 
Or  home  be  borne  upon  his  shield 

Witii  coronach  before  !" 

They  marked  the  standing  for  the  trees 

On  spots  apart  and  wide. 
That  each  might  vaunt  him  to  the  breeze 

In  isolated  pride. 

But  lo  !  arose  a  mighty  cry 

Across  the  lovely  land — 
"  Our  rightful  king  doth  straightly  hie 

To  claim  each  loyal  brand  ! 

U 
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"  From  foreign  shores  to  seek  his  own  : 

Now  up  and  follow  me, 
For  never  was  a  Cameron  known 

Could  fail  in  loyalty  !" 

So  spake  Lochiel  in  high  command — 

**  Leave  all,  for  ill  or  weal ! 
The  king  may  claim  each  heart  and  hand 

That  vassal  to  Lochiel. 

"  Then  dig  a  trench  upon  the  bank 

Where  Arkaig  rolls  along, 
And  set  my  beechen  babes  in  rank. 

To  listen  to  her  song. 

"  And  set  them  close  to  keep  them  warm 
All  through  the  lengthy  days, 

1^11  back  I  come,  in  fitting  form. 
Mine  avenue  to  raise  !" 

They  dug  a  trench  upon  the  bank 

Where  Arkaig  rolls  along, 
And  set  the  saplings  all  in  rank 

To  listen  to  her  song. 

But  o'er  them  time  and  seasons  passed. 
And  by  them  sang  the  stream  ; 

Nor  might  that  chief  return  at  last 
His  purpose  to  redeem  : 

For  drear  the  coronach  did  soimd 

O'er  all  the  west  countree, 
And  a  nobler  plant  was  laid  in  ground 

Than  a  sapling  beechen  tree. 

Ochone  it  is  !  for  the  great  and  brave, 
For  the  hapless  Stuart  race, 

For  the  cause  such  followers  might  not  save, 
And  the  rule  they  deemed  disgi'ace. 

Surely  no  grander  monument. 

Can  rise,  Lochiel,  to  thee, 
Than  the  beechen  bower  of  braiiches-bent 

In  homage  proud  and  free  ? 

P'or  closely  grew  the  trees  in  rank, 
As  close  as  they  could  grow, 

Within  their  trench  upon  the  bank 
Beside  the  river's  flow. 
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Their  clasping  boughs  in  clanship  twine, 

Like  souk  of  the  'parted  brave, 
That  ever  whisper  in  words  divine 

Through  the  music  of  wind  and  wave. 

Fair  bides  the  light  on  a  golden  throne 

Of  their  autumn  leaves  at  even  ; 
And  that  golden  warrior  soul  is  gone 

To  shine  with  the  leal  in  heaven. 

The  **beechen  babes"  form  a  belt  ten  yards  broad,  and 
^•xtending  along  the  river  side  for  nearly  400  yards.  There  arc 
three  breaks  in  the  line,  in  two  of  which  the  original  trees 
probably  failed  to  grow.  Their  places  were  supplied  with  other 
beech  saplings,  which  are  growing  well,  but  are  considerably  less 
in  height  and  girth.  While  six  of  the  largest  of  the  original 
^*  babes"  girth  respectively  9  ft.,  8  ft.  6  in.,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  10  in., 
7  ft.  6  in.,  and  7  ft.  4  in.,  the  younger  trees  mciisure  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.  The  third  gap  was  caused  by  seven 
splendid  trees  coming  to  grief  during  the  memorable  gale  which 
•caused  the  Tay  Bridge  calamity.  The  trees  have  attaiuod  a  height 
of  about  70  feet,  and  they  give  shelter  to  a  beautiful  avenue 
running  along  Arkaig's  banks.  In  summer  the  foliage  is  so  dense 
that  protection  is  afforded  from  the  heaviest  rain  shower.  We 
scarcely  think  there  is  another  instance  of  so  much  valuable 
timl)er  being  produced  on  so  small  an  extent  of  groinid.  The 
stems  of  the  trees,  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  with  which  they 
grow,  are  tall  and  bare  to  an  unusual  height,  and  they  swing  to 
the  gale  with  an  ease  which  ensures  their  existence  as  vigorous 
trees  for  many  years.  When  Cumberland's  soldiers  visited 
Achnacarry,  the  beeches  would  be  too  insignificant  to  attract  their 
notice,  but  it  is  said  they  gratified  their  destructiveness  by  blowing 
to  pieces  with  powder  many  of  the  large  trees  about  the  place. 
We  trust  that  the  Beech  Walk  may  long  escape  every  destructive 
influence — flourishing  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  chivah'ous  and 
a  good  miu. 

The  avenue  itself  stands  in  the  Park  in  front  of  the  Castle,  to 
which  it  has  never  been  used  as  an  approach.  Nearest  the  house 
the  beeches  were  cut  down  some  years  ago  in  order  to  open  up  the 
view,  but  the  avenue  still  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
magnificent  trees.  They  grow  in  double  n)ws,  and  their  massive 
stems  and  spreading  branches  form  a  conspicuous  onianieut  in  the 
iBurroundings  of  the  Castle.  Having  reached  their  full  growth, 
which  the /a^a.?  sylvatica  attains  in  about  15S  years,   several  of 
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the  trees  have  been  damaged  by  the  gales  which  sweep  down  the 
valley  of  the  Arkaig.  One  of  the  beeches  measures  17  feet  in 
circumferenee  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  but  it  has  a  deformed 
appearance  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  one  of  its  principal 
branches.  The  best  specimen  for  girth  and  ^read  of  branches 
stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  row.  Near  the  roots 
it  girths  18  ft.  6  in.,  and  three  feet  up  it  is  14  fe«t.  The  trunk, 
which  is  not  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  splits  itself  into  eight  or 
nine  great  limbs,  which  ramify  in  the  most  wonderful  way.  In 
height  the  tree  stands  about  forty  feet,  and  the  spread  of  its 
branches  covers  a  radius  of  230  feet.  Close  by  this  fine  beech 
there  is  a  clump  of  three  beeches  growing  close  to  each  other  as  if 
the  order  of  their  planting  had  been  disturbed.  The  largest  of  the 
three  measures  13  feet,  but  a  big  branch  has  been  wrenched  off  by 
the  wind,  and  the  trunk  is  split  almost  to  the  roots. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  castle  there  are  several  fine  avenues 
of  the  classical  plane  tree.  The  Lochiel  of  the  '45,  by  whom  these 
trees  must  hare  been  planted,  appears  to  have  had  a  partiality  for 
this  tree,  in  the  embowering  shade  of  which  Plato  delighted  to 
discourse  to  his  pupils,  and  which  was  much  associated  with  the 
intellect  of  Athens.  One  of  the  avenues  forms  the  approach  to  the 
castle.  The  trees  in  the  avenue  measure  6,  7,  and  8  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  exhibit  all  the  gracefiilness  of  stem  and  leafy 
canopy  for  which  the  plane  tree  is  noted.  A  short  avenue  of  this 
tree,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  castle  approach,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  planes.  The  story 
goes  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  soldiers,  at  the  burning  of  the 
old  castle  in  1746,  hung  their  cooking  utensils  on  these  trees. 
Their  appearance  favours  the  tradition.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
ver}'  distinctly  marked  by  a  deep  hollow  strip,  to  a  height  of 
between  three  and  four  feet,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  injured  by 
fire.  Notwithstanding  the  injury  done  these  planes  when  young, 
they  have  grown  into  immense  trees  of  beautiful  shape.  They 
measure  from  7  to  10  feet  in  circumference,  the  average  girth 
V)eing  nearly  9  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  avenue  there  are  a 
few  planes  of  even  bigger  growth,  tlie  largest  measuring  12  feet 
in  circumference.  Thse  specimens  of  the  plane  tree  probably  rank 
among  the  best  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Arkaig,  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  castle 
— the  only  trace  of  which  is  a  small  piece  of  blackened  ivy-grown 
wall — ^there  still  stands  a  portion  of  what  formerly  was  a  fishing 
tower.  Tradition  has  it  that  there  was  a  cniive  at  this  part  of  the 
river,    and   when    the    salmon   got    in,    it,   by   some   ingenious 
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mechanical  contrivance,  the  secret  of  which  has  evidently  been 
lost,  caused  a  bell  to  ring  in  the  tower,  by  which  the  attendant 
was  summoned  to  secure  the  fish.  The  arch  and  walls  of  the 
tower  are  still  there,  but  the  upper  and  principal  portion  of  the 
buiidiog  and  the  roof  are  gone.  In  the  centre  of  what  was  the 
tower  there  grows  a  splendid  ash  tree.  It  must  have  been  self- 
sown.  In  the  memory  of  an  old  man  not  long  dead,  its  dimensions 
were  those  of  an  ordinary  walking  stick,  and  its  circumference  is 
now  8  ft.  9  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  has  a  clear  bole  of 
about  30  ft.,  beautifully  proportioned,  and  a  bark  of  the  finest 
texture  we  ever  remember  seeing  on  an  ash  tree.  Its  favourable 
situation — close  by  a  running  stream,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
the  old  tower — has  favoured  its  rapid  and  graceful  development. 

Pursuing  the  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  enter  a 
ishestnut  grove,  in  which  there  are  a  group  of  Spanish  chestnuts, 
and  a  horse  chestnut  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  hanging  tree." 
The  latter  is  an  inferior  specimen  of  the  common  species,  and 
accords  in  appearance  and  shape  with  the  melancholy  purpose  to 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  devoted,  viz.,  for  hanging  caterans 
and  others  in  the  olden  time.  From  the  root  there  springs  four 
dejected  stems,  one  of  which  stretches  itself  in  bow  shape  to  a 
length  of  about  40  feet,  and  with  sufficient  height  to  serve  the 
mournful  purpose  of  a  gibbet.  It  is  now  propped  up.  Three  of 
the  Spanish  chestnuts,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measure  12  ft. 
4  in.,  9  ft.,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  respectively.  Being  thriving  trees,  they 
will  attain  a  much  greater  thickness,  if  their  close  relationship  is 
not  against  their  development.  The  largest  chestnut  we  have 
heard  of  in  Scotland  stands  on  the  lawn  at  Castle  Leod,  Strath- 
peffer.  At  the  height  of  3  ft.  it  girths  over  20  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  Gregor  describes  a  Spanish  chestnut  on  the  property 
of  Lord  Ducie,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  some  years  ago  measured 
45  ft.  in  girth. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  trees  near  the  Castle  is  a  splendid 
larch  about  100  feet  in  height,  and  measuring  at  follows — at  the 
base,  13  ft.  8  in.;  3  ft.  up,  9  ft.  In  the  park,  not  far  from  the 
beech  walk,  there  is  a  birch  of  remarkable  dimensions — perhaps 
the  largest  tree  of  the  birch  kind  in  Scotland.  The  stem  is  6  ft. 
high,  and  at  the  centre  ic  has  a  circumference  of  13  ft.,  and  still 
higher  of  14  ft.  6  in.  Three  enormous  branches  spring  from  the 
tnmk,  one  measuring  7  ft.,  and  another  6  ft.  in  girth.  It  is  a 
veritable  "  Silvan  Queen,"  with  charming  display  of  branch  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  place  in  the  policies  near  the  chaste 
plane  tree,  though  arborists  have  sentimentally  relegated  it  to  the 
rugged  scenes  of  natiure. 
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In  the  considerable  partions  of  ancient  pine  and  oak  forests 
Kiirviving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Achnacarry,  there  are  a  number 
of  extremely  old  oak  trees.  They  are  to  be  discovered  here  and 
there — time- whittled  and  storm-shattered  remnants  of  their  forineir 
selves — interesting  memorials  of  the  dej^arted  glory  of  the  ancient 
forest  that  has  been  aV  wede  away.  The  freshest  of  the  three  wo- 
visited  stands  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  public  road  as  it 
approaches  the  policies  of  the  Castle,  in  the  part  of  the  old  forest 
occupying  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  overlooking  Loch  Lochy. 
Before  it  lost  its  top,  which  appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
recurring  gale  a  considerable  time  ago,  it  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  tree.  The  trunk  as  thus  divested  stands  about  30 
feet  high,  and  from  its  upper  part  spring  two  main  limbs,  each  of 
which  at  their  junction  with  the  parent  stem  girth  6  feet  or  more. 
These  branches  have  still  a  thriving  appearance,  and  evidence  an 
amount  of  vitality  in  the  tree  which  the  aged  trunk  somewhat 
belies. 

Life  still  Imgers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can. 

The  circumference  of  the  tree  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  21  ft, 
and  at  6  ft.  it  measures  23  ft.,  which  is  nearly  its  thickest  part. 
Around  there  is  some  fine  oak  and  fir  timber,  but,  in  comparison 
with  this  antiquity,  they  are  of  tender  growth.  The  two  other 
venerable  trees,  or  rather  relics,  for  they  are  much  decayed,  are 
found  in  the  old  wood  of  Craigunish,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Arkaig,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Castle.  They  are  the 
remains  of  what,  in  some  remote  time,  were  evidently  stately  trees. 
A  series  of  large,  knotty  growths  disfigure  the  almost  bare  trunks,, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  greater  at  5  feet  high  than 
immediately  above  the  roots.  There  is  no  visible  spreading  basia 
of  roots,  a  thick,  boggy  accumulation  of  centuries  concealing  every 
vestige  of  the  foundations.  The  largest  of  the  stumps  measures 
24  feet  round.  Internally  the  tree  is  rotten,  but  the  rind 
betokens  the  presence  of  lingering  life  by  sending  out  a  few 
branches  and  ofishoots.  The  remarkable  thing  about  these  trunks 
is,  that  young  birch  and  oak  trees  spring  from  their  lifeless  hearts. 
In  the  one  we  have  more  particularly  described,  a  thriving  birch 
tree  of  at  least  18  inches  in  circumference  shoots  healthily  from 
the  top  of  the  decayed  trunk,  and  appears  at  a  first  glimpse  to 
have  become  identified  with  the  upper  part  of  the  old  tree.  But 
a  I'ift  in  the  side  of  the  trunk  enables  the  birch  to  be  traced  as  a 
distinct  tree  until  it  buries  itself  in  the  roots  of  the  oak.      The 
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young  oak  is  of  a  smaller  growth  than  the  birch,  and  like  the 
other,  it  derives  its  whole  sustenance  from  the  roots  of  the  oM 
trunk.  These  curiosities  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old 
forests. 

An  interesting  question  is  the  probable  age  of  these  ancient 
relics  of  former  silvan  grandeur.  We  are  disposed  to  give  them 
an  antiquity  of  about  a  thousand  years.  Nor  do  we  think  this  an 
exaggeration ;  in  fact,  on  consideration,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
under  the  mark.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  oaks  in  England — 
and  there  the  tree  finds  a  far  more  congenial  home  than  in  these 
northern  latitudes — which  girth  but  a  few  feet  more,  are  reported 
to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  The  king  oak  at  Windsor  forest  is 
said  to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  it 
measures  26  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  from  the  ground 
(our  best  specimen  girths  23  feet  at  six  feet  above  the  ground), 
and  has  stood  upwards  of  1000  years.  The  "  Capon  Tree,"  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  oaks  in  Scotland,  and  growing  in  a  sheltered 
valley  close  to  the  old  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  in  Roxburghshire,  girths 
26  feet,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  tree  and  a  favourite  one 
with  the  monks  of  the  abbey  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  would 
Beem  a  moderate  computation,  therefore,  to  credit  the  Achnacarry 
oaks  with  an  existence  of  ten  centuries.  Their  decayed  condition 
must  also  be  taken  into  account ;  and  the  fact  that 

To  time 
Was  left  the  task  to  whittle  them  away. 

The  old  forest  of  Glenmeallie  proper  covers  the  southern  slope 
of  the  glen  for  a  distance  of  About  four  miles,  but,  in  reality,  the 
forest  begins  at  Loch-Lochy,  and  is,  therefore,  fully  six  miles  long. 
In  the  glen  it  ascends  the  mountain  sides  to  an  altitude  of  close 
upon  1000  feet,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  wide  and  dense  expanse 
of  dark  green  that  contrasted  dismally,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visits  with  the  snow-clad  mountains  towering  above. 

"  This  is  the  primaeval  forest ;  the  murmuring  pines  and  the 

hemlocks. 
Bearded  with   moss,   and   in   garments  green,  indistinct  in   the 

twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic  ; 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  in  their  bosoms." 

Speaking  of  the  pines,  Gregor  says  : — "  It  is  an  alpine  tree,  prefer- 
ring the  elevated  situation,  a  northern  exposure,  and  a  cool 
climate/'     Glenmeallie  fbrest  possesses  all  these  requisites  to  a 
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degree,  and  the  fine  development  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lent  quality   of   the   timber,  at^t   that   the   situation    accords 
perfectly  with  the  nature  of  the  pine.     The  wood  of  the  Gleu- 
meallie  pine  is  beautifully  coloured,  finely  grained,  .and  extremely 
<lnrable.     Touching  the  latter  quality,  we  notice*!  some  pine  wood 
furnishings  in  one  of  the  oftices  at  Achnacarry,  which  are  as  fresh 
to-day  as  when  newly  constructed  forty  years  ago.     We  scarcely 
think  there  is  another  pine  forest  in  Scotland  to  rival  Glenmeallie 
in  the  size  and  perfection  of  its  timber.     It  c<»ntains  some  giant 
trees,  which  could  only,  one  suspects,  be  equalled  by  such  trees  as 
grew  in  the  famous  forest  of  Glenmore.      The  latter  forest,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  furnished  timber  to  build  forty- 
seven  sail  of  ships,  of  upwards  of  19,000  tons  burthen.     A  deal  cut 
from   the   centre   of  the  largest  tree  measured  5  feet  5  inches 
broad,  and  the  layers  of  wood  from  its  centre  to  each  side  indicated 
an  age  of  235  years.     The  girth  of  this  tree,  which  was  named 
**The  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  would  be  about  19  feet.     There  are 
trees  of  equal  magnitude  in  Glenmeallie  forest.     We  had  only 
time  to  take  a  run  through  the  Invermeallie  end  of  the  forest  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit — a  tempestuous  day — and  withm  a  radius 
of  half-Srmile  we  came  across  trees  of  striking  grandeur.     The  most 
notable,  principally  on  account  of  its  magnificent  ramifications,  is 
named  "  Miss  Cameron's  tree,"  or  more  poetically,  "  The  Queen  of 
the  Old  Forest."     It  appropriately  stands  amidst  the  most  rugged 
beauty   of   the   primaeval   forest,   guarded   by   the   massive   and 
umbrageous  proportions  of  its  juniors.     The  girth  of  this  pine,  at 
its  narrowest  part,  3  feet  from  the  swell  of  the  roots,  is  18  feet    It 
bifurcates  into  seven  enormous  limbs.     About  the  point  where 
those  spring  from  the  parent  stem  the  circumference  is  fully  24 
feet     Four  of  the  limbs  are  of  themselves,  as  regards  girth,  very 
large  trees.     The  thickest. tapes  13  feet;  the  next,  12  feet;  a 
third,  10  feet  6  inches  ;  and  the  fourth  was  not  witliin  reach,  but 
its  girth  cannot  be  less  than  1 2  feet.    Taken  together,  those  Umlxt 
give  a  tctal  girth  of  47  feet  6  inches,  without  including  the  other 
three  branches,  which  are  by  no  means  weaklings.     The  spread  '^f 
the  branches  or  the  height  of  the  tree  could  not  be  calculated  with 
anything  like  certainty  ;  its  magnitude  in  these  respects  can,  how- 
ever, be  imagined  from  the  figures  given. 

An  extensive  and  valuable  wood,  called  Gusach,  or  the  Pinery, 
was  cut  down  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Lochiel,  to  whom  the  estates  were  restored  in  1784. 
A  few  hoary  old  giants  still  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  this  forest. 
The  largest  representative  has  a  clean  trunk  of  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  at 
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mid  distance  it  girths  22  ft.  8  in.,  aad  has  thus  a  diameter  of  7  ft. 
8  in.     If  felled  and  cut  up,  this  Gusach  giant  would  jield  a  centre 
phink  of  at  least   10  by  7,  which  excels  the  Glenmore  tree  consi 
derably. 

An  ash  tree  in  the  churchy aixi  of  Kilmallie,  the  Parish  Church 
of  the  Lochiel  family,  burnt  down  during  the  troubles  in  1746, 
was  long  considered  as  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in 
Scotland.  Its  remains  were  measured  in  1764,  and  at  the  ground 
its  circumference  was  no  less  than  58  feet — ("  Walker's  Essays," 
page  17).  "This  tree  stood  on  a  deep  rich  soil,  only  about  30 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Lochiel,  with  a  small  rivulet 
running  within  a  few  paces  of  it."  These  particulars  are  taken 
from  Loudon's  **  Aboretum  Fruticetum,"  page  226,  and  it  requires 
such  authority  to  bring  anyone  in  the  present  day  to  believe  that 
there  existed  such  a  monarch  of  the  woods.  But  Loudon's 
mentioning  it  proves  clearly  that  he  believed  in  its  existence.  ITie 
destruction  was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  the  work  of  Cumberland's 
soldiers,  who  committed  many  acts  of  barbarity,  worse  even  than 
this  piece  of  vandalism.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  majestic  tree 
now  to  be  discovered  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmallie  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  are  we  aware  of  the  remains  of  any  other  trees  on 
the  Lochiel  estate  fit  to  stand  beside  it ;  but  we  may  mention  an 
interesting  fragment  of  an  oak  tree  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Luy,  on  the  farm  of  Strone,  about  1 J  miles  above  the  public 
road.  It  is  merely  the  outer  shell  of  one  side  of  it  that  remains. 
It  stands  8  or  9  feet  in  height,  and  every  year  clothes  a  consider- 
able number  of  short  shoots  in  thick  and  fresh  foliage,  but  these 
shoots  do  not  seem  to  lengthen  or  shorten.  For  many  years  the 
old  tree  has  held  its  own,  without  gain  or  loss.  Its  circumference 
is  said  by  competent  authority  to  have  been  upwards  of  24  feet 
when  in  its  prime. 

FIRST  NURSERY  AT   INVERNESS — LAND  AGITATION  AND   TREE  PLANTING 

-;-THE  PRESENT   AND   THE   FUTURE. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
tree-rearing  industry  which  has  been  carried  on  at  Inverness  for 
the  last  half  century,  whereby  the  facilities  for  afforestation  in  the 
Highlands  have  been  much  increased.  The  first  nursery  esta- 
blished in  the  north  for  the  systematic  production  of  forest  trees 
was  at  Muirtown,  and  was  carried  on  by  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Fraser.  This  was  about  70  years  ago.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Dicksons  (James  and  George),  who  took  a  lease  of  suitable 
ground  at  Millbum,  and  carried  on  a  large  business  successfully 
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for  a  considerable  period.  Over  half  a  century  ago,  at  the  time 
when  the  demand  for  forest  trees  was  just  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  north,  Mr  Charles  Lawson,  late  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  nursery  and  seedsman  to  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  re-established  the  nursery  business  at  Muirtowu^ 
where  it  is  still  carried  on.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Messrs 
Howden  Brothers.  Under  them,  and  subsequently  under  Messrs 
Howden  k  Company,  the  business  was  extended,  as  increased 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  trees  were  established.  Messrs 
Howden  <&  Company  now  hold  a  considerable  extent  of  the  best 
land  in  Sir  Kenneth  J.  Matheson's  Inverness  property,  and  though 
added  to  lately,  it  is  yearly  being  foimd  more  and  more  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  This  plant-growing  establish- 
ment is  very  well  known,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  also  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  hour  or  two  may  be  well  spent  in  it. 
The  groimds  are  laid  off  and  kept  in  a  style  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  gentleman's  garden.  While  large  spaces  are  devoted  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  hardwood  and  fruit  trees,  roses,  and  hardy 
flowering  plants,  the  bulk  of  the  ground  is  necessarily  occupied  by 
endless  thousands  of  young  trees  of  all  ages  for  forest  planting.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  of  these  produced  annually,  it  is  com- 
puted that  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch  alone,  one  and  two  years  old 
seedlings,  there  are  not  less  that  8,000,000  to  10,000,000.  This 
does  not  include  about  3,000,000  more,  which  have  been  trans- 
planted, from  one  to  three  years,  and  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out. 
These  figures  apply  only  to  Scotch  fir  and  larch  ;  other  coniferous 
trees,  which  are  not  planted  nearly  so  extensively,  may  be  num- 
bered by  the  hundred  thousand —such  as  spruce,  silver  fir, 
Austrian,  Corsican,  and  mountain  pines.  The  annual  output  of 
foi^est  trees  from  these  nurseries  may  safely  be  estimated  at  close 
ou  5,000,000.  The  half  of  this  number  is  to  be  planted  out  peiv 
manently.  Generally  speaking,  in  hill  ground  plantings  about 
3500  plants  are  put  into  one  acre.  This  represents,  then,  a  total 
of  about  700  acres  planted  every  year  with  trees  grown  by  this, 
firm.  The  bulk  of  the  plants,  as  may  be  expected,  is  dispersed  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  Counties,  but  a  goodly  number  find 
their  way  farther  south,  and  even  into  England  and  Ireland 

The  forming  of  new  plantations  in  the  North  within  the  last 
decade  lias  not  increased  ;  has  not,  in  fact,  reached  the  average* 
The  recent  crofter  agitation,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  which 
landholders  felt,  effectually  prevented  the  expenditure  of  any 
moneys  in  the  way  of  estate  improvement.  This  was  the  chief 
reason  why  so  little  was  done.     Trade  of  all  description  was  par- 
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alysed,  and  investments  which  did  not  promise  security  and  an 
immediate  return  were  simply  not  within  an  area  of  consideration^ 
l>uring  the  five  years  or  so  while  this  state  of  things  lasted,  tree- 
{jTTOwing  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  Nurserymen  grew  tired  of 
cultivating  young  forest  trees,  which  year  after  year  had  to  be 
burned  to  make  room  for  a  younger  stick.  What  were  sold  were 
disposed  of  at  miserable  prices.  The  purchaser  could  make  hia 
own  price,  and  the  grower  was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  hia 
stock  at  anything  it  would  fetch.  One-year-old  fir  trees  realised^ 
iu  some  cases,  8d;  two  years  old,  is  to  Is  3d  per  1000  ;  trans 
planted  trees,  one  and  two  years,  2s  and  3s  6d  per  1000  were 
common  prices.  Larch  were  also  exceedingly  cheap,  though  they 
did  not  reach  the  starvation  prices  of  fir.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two,  however,  with  a  geneially  reviving  trade,  and  a  better  feeling 
of  security  in  land,  the  prices  of  trees  have  gone  up  very  con- 
siderably, and  what  nurserymen  were  glad  to  sell  ac  3s  6d  five 
years  ago,  could  last  season  much  more  easily  be  sold  at  1 28  6d. 
The  demand,  mainly  owing  to  the  long  severe  winter,  was  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  this  abnormal  rise  in  price — the 
demand  for  trees  was  comparatively  good,  but  the  scarcity  of  the 
article  itself  was  the  main  cause.  Growers  for  some  years  had 
studied  how  to  keep  down  their  stocks,  and  many  of  them  had 
succeeded  so  well  that  when  better  times  came  they  found  them- 
selves almost  without  the  article  in  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
Scotch  fir  seed  for  a  season  or  two  has  had  an  effect  in  putting  up  the 
prices  of  this  tree.  In  a  year  or  two,  when  prices  have  become 
normal,  the  probable  value  of  Scotch  fir,  2  years'  seedlings,  1  year 
transplanted,  will  be  from  6s  to  10s  per  1000.  Larch  being  a 
very  variable  crop,  subject  as  it  is  to  frost  blights  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  which  frequently  destroys  a  whole  crop  in  a  single 
nighty  will  always  be  dearer  than  fir,  and  their  prices  even  more 
fluctuating — 15s  to  18s  per  1000  for  the  same  age  is  about  their 
real  value,  llie  late  Mr  John  Grigor,  Forres,  mentions  in  hia 
work  on  Arboriculture  that  on  one  occasion  he  supplied  the  trees^ 
consisting  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch  half  and  half,  and  planted  them 
out  in  moor  ground,  at  the  total  cost  per  acre  of  something  like 
lOs.  Even  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  trees,  and  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  price ;  even  with  cheap  labour  and  a  subject  easy 
to  plant;  even  with  very  young  trees,  which,  besides  being 
cheaper,  are  also  much  more  easy  to  plant,  10s  per  acre  is  prob^ 
ably  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  work  was  ever  done,  or  ever 
w  ill  be  done.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre  for  plants 
and  planting  now,  with  transplanted  trees,  is  from  iOs  to  50s  per 
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acre.  Of  couree,  if  the  area  to  be  planted  is  a  large  one,  the  cost 
will  be  proportionally  le88.  As  we  have  stated,  for  some  five  or 
six  years  no  appreciable  increase  has  been  made  to  the  acreage  of 
plantations  in  the  North,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  kingdom. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  planttitions  of  considerable  magnitude 
liave  been  formed,  chiefly  at  Inchbae  and  (^airloch  in  Ross-shire, 
and  at  Farr,  Dunmaglass,  and  Inverlochy,  in  Invemess-shire.  No 
doubt  when  railvvays  and  roads  have  been  constructed  throughout 
the  Highlands,  a  much  greater  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  great 
and  important  question,  not  only  to  the  landlord  and  to  tlie 
labourer,  but  also  to  the  nation  itself,  of  planting  up  with  such  a 
remunerative  and  even  weather-improving  crop  the  boundless  areas 
of  waste  lauds — practically  worthless  in  their  present  state — so 
common  particularly  in  the  Highlands  pi  Scotland. 

But  there  will  always  be  two  important  retarding  causes  at 
work — sheep  farming  and  sporting.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  institution  of  sheep  rearing  on  a  large  scale  had  a 
distinct  effect  upon  the  Highland  forests.  The  area  under  wood 
ceased  its  natural  expansion,  the  young  seedlings  being  all  eaten 
up,  while  the  herbage  got  so  rough  that  there  was  not  a  suitable 
bed  for  the  seed  to  fall  in.  On  the  other  hand,  black  cattle, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  hills  and  valleys  in  large  numbers, 
were  favourable  to  the  production  of  forests,  as  they  kept  the 
herbage  down  and  trampled  the  seed  into  the  ground,  the  result 
being  that  wherever  they  fed  in  the  proximity  of  a  wood  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  trees  invariably  made  its  appearance.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  first  sheep  farm  in  the  north  was  established 
at  Corrimony  in  1797,  the  farmers  coming  from  the  south  ;  the 
next  was  Knockfin.  As  the  fashion  spread  the  black  cattle  disap- 
peared. Then  came  another  enemy  of  the  woods — deer — within 
the  last  half  century.  Natural  reproduction  can  never  go  on  in 
or  about  the  forests  where  deer  are  present,  as  they  destroy  the 
young  trees  with  avidity  ;  and  as  long  as  deer  forests  pay  their 
owners  fabulous  rents,  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  any  great  general 
expansion  of  wood  forests  in  the  Highland  Counties — the  argument 
that  such  a  policy  would  enrich  as  well  as  improve  the  country 
not  being  sufficient  in  itself.  On  several  large  estates  where 
afforestation  used  to  be  carried  on  systematically,  the  sporting 
considerations  which  now  govern  everything  have  put  a  complete 
stop  to  tree-growing  operations,  and  henceforth,  in  such  instances, 
the  area  under  trees  must  decrease,  and  not  increase.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  golden  rule  of  striking  the  medium  course  is  not 
adopted   in   relation   to  sporting  and  tree  growing.     Trees  are 
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undoubtedly  a  grand  investment  to  make  with  such  land  to  work 
upon  as  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Highlands.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  under  sheep  are  not  worth  more  than  a  shilling  or  two 
shillings  per  acre.  Under  trees,  these  poor  acres  would  ultimately 
develop  into  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  owner,  while  the  country 
would  reap  an  advantage  in  timber  which  it  can  never  do,  from  the 
same  ground,  in  mutton.  As  regards  the  outlook  for  such  estates 
as  those  of  Strathspey,  where  so  many  millions  of  young  trees  are 
slowly  approaching  maturity,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  nothing 
less  than  promising.  Even  Australia  is  now  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Baltic  pine  forests,  which,  under  the  excessive 
drain,  will  probably  be  worked  to  death  within  the  next  half 
century,  if  not  much  sooner.  Railways  are  increasing,  and  as  they 
increase  the  demand  for  timber  must  grow  more  urgent,  and  con- 
sequently the  prices  will  improve.  As  foreign  sources  fail,  the 
native  wood  must  be  drawn  u[x>n  for  building  purposes  And  as  a 
result  of  the  modem  tendency  of  things,  trees  will  repay  their 
growers  at  an  earlier  period  than  hitherto.  It  is  now  possible 
for  a  proprietor  to  see  trees  planted  which  will  yield  him  a  revenue 
in  his  old  age.  That  in  former  times  was  scarcely  possible  for  the 
planter,  and  his  successor  invariably  reaped  the  financial  benefits 
of  his  enterprise  ;  but  now  our  pine  woods  are  cut  down  for 
railway  purposes  long  before  they  reach  maturity.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  grow  for  80  or  100  years,  which  is  the  time  fir  takes  to 
reach  mature  dimensions,  it  is  cut  down  at  40  or  60  years ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  that  the  age  of  old  fir  is  passing  away  before 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  that  such  grand  forests  as  those 
which  are  the  pride  of  Locliiers  property,  will  be  remembered  with 
pride  but  rarely  seen  again.  In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  added 
that  while  Inverness-shire  has  reason  for  congratulation  \\\k)i\  its 
arboricultural  advancement,  the  forests,  here  as  elsewhere,  can 
never  attain  perfection  until  law  or  the  State  steps  in  and  insists 
upon  continuity  in  tree  production. 


ht  APRIL,  1891. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr  Hugh  Grant,  17  Douglas  Row,  Inverness, 
was  elected  an  honorar}-  member  of  the  Society.  Thereafter  Mr 
Alexander  Macbain  was  called  on  to  read  his  paper  on  Gaelic 
Incantations,     Mr  Macbain's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 
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GAELIC  INCANTATION& 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  belief  in  incantations,  like  that  in  the  evil  eye,  is  world-wide 
and  world-old.  An  incantation  consists  of  a  formula  of  words 
which  is  recited  to  bring  about  certain  physical  results  to  which 
the  meaning  of  the  words  has  some  correspondence  more  or  less 
direct.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  a  sprain  is  cured  in  this  way.  A  black 
woollen  thread,  with  nine  knots  made  upon  it,  is  tied  round  the 
sprained  limb,  and  while  the  thread  is  being  put  on,  the  o|>erator 
muttei's  these  words  : — 

The  Lord  rade 

And  the  foal  slade  ; 

He  lighted, 

And  he  righted, 

Set  joint  to  joint. 

Bone  to  bone. 

And  sinew  to  sinew. 

Heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name ! 

The  principle  underlying  this  s})cll  is  that  of  analogy — the  recital 
of  what  the  Lord  did,  with  a  call  for,  or  expectation  of,  similar 
healing,  is  supposed  to  effect  the  healing  process.  But  another 
aspect  of  the  matter  appears  in  the  following  English  charm  -for 
(?ramp : — Stand  firmly  on  the  leg  affected,  and  repeat  with 
appropriate  gesture  : — 

The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg, 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg ; 

Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us. 

Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Jesus. 

Here  is  an  evident  reference  to  the  action  of  demons,  who,  in 
•certain  stages  of  culture,  arc  supposed  to-  cause  all  manner  of 
diseases.  To  expel  this  denmu  a  more  potent  power  had  to  be 
invoked,  and  this  is  done  by  a  ^et  fonnula,  generally  in  metre. 
Here,  then,  the  virtue  of  the  '*s})oken  word"  or  magic  formula 
lies  in  t iic  fact  of  its  being  addi'  sscd  to  «•  supposed  living  spirit  or 
agent,  Ci if  able  of  understanding  and  acting  upon  it ;  and  this  is 
the  case  in  most  charms,  and  ultimately  this  animistic  notion  may 
be  the  Inundation  of  them  all,  wiicther  analogical  and  symbolical, 
or  directly  invoking  demon  or  L:.«»d   powers.     Among  savages  the 
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poetic  and  musical  arts  are  used  almost  for  this  purpose  alone.  If 
one  asks  an  Indian  of  the  West  for  a  love^song,  he  will  tell  him 
that  a  philtre  is  really  much  more  efticacious.  ^'  If  you  ask  one  of 
them,"  says  Kohl,  who  travelled  among  the  Red  Indians,  **  to  sing 
you  a  simple  innocent  hymn,  in  praise  of  Nature,  a  spring  or  jovijd 
hunting  stave,  he  never  gives  you  anything  but  a  form  of  incanta- 
tion, with  which  he  says  you  will  be  able  to  call  to  you  all  the 
birdB  from  the  sky,  and  all  the  foxes  and  wolves  from  their  caves 
and  burrows."  The  Maoris  call  incantations  X-an/X-io*,  and  employ 
them  in  actual  life,  such  as  for  raisiug  the  wind  by  their  means. 
The  hero  in  their  myths  splits  rocks  before  him  with  a  karukia, 
just  as  the  girls  in  the  Kaflir  and  Bushman  tales  do  ;  and  by  the 
same  means  he  can  assume  any  animal  shape.,  be  it  bird  or  beast. 
The  Finns  are  famed  for  their  magic  songs,  but  we  shall  quote  only 
this  blood-stopping  formula  : — **  Listen,  O  blood,  instead  of  flowing, 
instead  of  pouring  forth  thy  warm  stream.  Stop,  0  blood,  like  a 
wall ;  stop,  like  a  hedge ;  stop,  like  a  reef  in  the  sea ;  like  a  stiff 
sedge  in  th^  moss ;  like  a  boulder  in  the  field  ;  like  a  pine  in  the 
wood."  For  the  antiquity  of  these  and  like  incantations  we  may 
appeal  to  ancient  Chaldea,  the  land  of  Magic.  Fortunately,  a 
considerable  body  of  incantations  has  been  preserved  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  and  of  these  one  specimen  must  suffice  : — 

Painful  fever,  violent  fever. 
The  fever  which  never  leaves  man. 
Unremitting  fever, 
The  lingering  fever,  malignant  fever. 

Spirit  of  the  heavens,  conjure  it !     Spirit  of  the  Earth  con- 
jure it ! 

Among  the  Ai-yan  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  the  belief  in 
incantations  has  been  strong.  Indeed,  a  good  case  has  been  made 
put  that  some  charms  can  be  traced  to  the  times  of  primitive 
Aryan  unity.  The  sprain  charm  with  which  we  began  to  exemplify 
the  subject  of  incantations  is  very  widely  spread  over  Aryan 
ground.  It  appears  in  one  or  two  forms  in  Gaelic,  as  for  instance 
thus : — 

Chaidh.  Criosd  a  mach 
Sa'  mhaduinn  nihoich, 
'S  fhuair  e  casiin  nan  each, 
Air  am  bristeadh  mu  seacli. 
Chuir  e  cnaimh  ri  cnaimli, 
Agus  feith  ri  fcith. 
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AgU8  feoil  ri  feoil, 
Agiis  craicionu  ri  craicioun, 
'S  mar  leighis  esan  sin 
Gu'n  leighis  mise  so. 

This  means  that  Christ  eariy  in  the  morning  found  the  horeeB' 
legs  broken,  and  he  put  "  bone  to  bone,  vein  to  vein,  flesh  to  fleeh, 
skin  to  skin,  and  as  he  healed  that  so  may  I  heal  this,"  at  the 
same  time  tying  a  worsted  thread  on  the  injured  limb.  Similarly 
in  Orkne}',  after  telling  that  the  Saviour's  horse  "slade,"  we  are 
told  that  he  put 

Sinew  to  sinew,  joint  to  joint, 
Blood  to  blood,  and  bone  to  bone, 
Mend  thou  in  God's  name  ! 

Norway  and  Denmark  have  almost  verbatim  copies,  and  in  the 
heathen  German  times  we  meet  in  the  Merseburg  charm  for  the 
lamed  horse  the  same  words,  only  it  is  Raider's  horse  that  is 
lamed,  and  Woden  works  the  cure  by  putting 

Ben  zi  b^na,  bluot  zi  bluoda. 

Lid  zi  giliden,  s6se  gelimida  sin — 

bone  to  bone,  blood  to  blood,  and  joint  to  joint,  as  if  they  were 
glued  together.  With  this  the  Sanskrit  charm  in  the  Atharva 
Veda  has  been  very  properly  compared  : — 

Let  marrow  joui  to  marrow,  and  let  limb  to  limb  be  joined. 
Grow  flesh  that  had  fallen  away,  and  now  every  bone  also  grow. 
Marrow  now  unite  with  marrow,  and  let  hide  on  hide  arise. 

Cato,  an  early  Latin  author,  has  left  a  charm  for  dislocation, 
which,  however,  as  often  happens,  is  but  a  mere  jargon  without 
sense.  In  the  great  Greek  poem  of  the  Odyssey,  the  kinsfolk  of 
Odyssey  sing  a  song  of  healing  over  the  wound  which  was  dealt 
him  by  the  boar's  tusk,  and  Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet,  speaks  of 
the  folly  of  muttering  incantations  over  wounds  that  need  the 
surgeon's  knife.  Theocritus  of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  third 
ceuturj'  before  Christ,  devotes  his  second  idyll  to  the  incantations 
of  the  love-lorn  Simactha,  who  tries  to  bring  back  her  lover  by 
symbolic  charms  and  incantations,  whose  burden  Mr  Symonds 
tunis  neatly  by  the  line — 

Wheel  of  my  magic  spell,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 
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We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  dire  incantations  resorted  to  by  the 
superstitious  women  of  Rome  in  the  terrible  rites  practised  by 
Horace's  Canidia,  whose  charms  could  draw  down  the  moon,  a 
phrase  he  often  repeats,  as  does  also  Virgil.  Pliny,  who  doubt- 
fully discusses  the  question  of  the  use  of  charms,  records  that  even 
the  great  Csesar,  after  a  carriage  accident  which  befel  him,  used 
to  repeat  a  charm  three  times  for  safety  whenever  he  rode  there- 
after. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  proving  the  universality  and 
antiquity  of  charms  as  a  method  of  healing,  harming,  and  pro- 
tecting. The  English  word  "  charm "  is  derived  through  old 
French  from  the  Latin  carmen^  a  song,  incantation ;  and  it  covens 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  this  class  of  superstition,  though 
"  spell "  is  used  for  the  idea  of  fascination  or  bewitching.  A 
person  is  "  laid  under  spells  "  but  cured  or  protected  by  charms. 
There  are  several  words  in  Gaelic  for  these  ideas.  The  spell  is  in 
Irish  called  geas,  which  also  means  a  prohibition  or  taboo.  The 
word  (/eas  is  also  known  in  Gaelic,  but  the  idea  of  bespelling 
a  person  is  represented  really  by  two  modem  words — sian 
and  rosadj  the  former  being  used  for  placing  on  one  a 
protective  spell,  and  the  latter  for  a  mischievous  spell.  The 
charm  pure  and  simple  is  now  called  eolasy  literally  "  know- 
ledge," and  also  or  or  ortha  (prayer?),  but  the  older  name 
obaidky  obag,  or  uba<;,  which  appears  in  old  Irish  as  uptha^ 
and  in  Manx  as  obbee^  still  survives  in  the  words  of  the 
charms,  and  has  caused  some  ludicrous  mistakes  to  translators. 
In  fact,  this  is  not  the  only  old  word  or  idea  that  has  survived  in 
these  curious  rhymes.  The  Faeth  Fiada  of  early  Irish,  and  the 
Feth  Fia  of  more  modem  Irish,  appears  on  Gaelic  ground  as  Fath- 
fidhe  or  Fa  fithe,  and  is  explained  by  a  Gairloch  man  as  "  the 
power  of  screening  oneself  from  every  person  one  wishes."  For 
instance,  a  smuggler  possessed  of  this  charm  has  only  to  touch 
hi«  brewing  utensils,  and  no  ganger  can  see  them  or  him.  Poachci*s 
similarly  can  lay  a  spell  on  their  game  so  as  to  make  it  wholly 
invisible,  or,  if  not  so,  as  some  hold,  to  make  only  the  heart  of  the 
dead  animal  be  seen.  This  power  is  conferred  by  a  rhyme  which 
fortunately  now  is  in  public  possession,  for  it  has  been  more  than 
once  published.  The  Fa  Fit  he  is  therefore  a  spell.  In  the  Irish 
tales,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  make  use  of  it,  and  it  seems  to 
cause  a  magic  mist  which  they  can  cast  over  themselves,  thougli 
once  at  least  it  is  represented  as  a  magic  cloak.  Its  ultimate 
meaning  is  doubtful,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes.  St 
Patrick's  faoious  Gaelic  hymn  is  known  by  the  same  title — a  title 

1> 
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which  ill  the  early  Irish  appears  as  F(ud  Fiada,  which  Dr 
Whitley  Stokes  interprets  as  the  Deer's  Cry,  for  Patrick  and  his 
companions  escaped  by  the  recital  of  this  hymn,  appearing  to 
their  enemies  in  passing  as  but  so  many  deer  !  O'Beime  Crowe 
gave  the  translation  as  Guardsman's  Cry,  but  these  translations 
carry  little  or  no  elucidation  of  the  later  ideas  connected  with  the 
expression. 

When  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced,  it  was  at  once  made 
use  of  in  charms.     Amulets  had  inscriptions  cut  on  them,  and 
.slips  of  paper  or  parchment  with  incantations  written  on  them 
were  worn  about  the  person.     Toothache  charms,  for  instance, 
have  so  been  used,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  the  paper, 
with  the  charm  thereon  written,  has  been  lost  for  some  time 
unwittingly,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  loss  has  become  known,  the 
toothache  has  come  back,  to  employ  the  graphic  expression  actually 
made  use  of,  "  like  a  shot."     The   "  rune"  letters  of  the  Teutons, 
just  like  the  Ogams  of  the  Celts,  were  used  for  puqx)ses  of  8orcer}\ 
Indeed  the  word  **  rune,"  which  is  also  the  Gaelic  run,  seems  pn»- 
perly  to  mean  secrecy,  and  it  was  long  considered  a  wonderful 
secret  how  one  man  could  by  such  simple  strokes  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  another.     From  this  it  was   a  natural  step  to 
attribute  to  runes  a  secret  magic  power,  and  accordingly  we  have 
accounts  of  their  use  as  charms.     The  Futhorc  runic  alphabet  is 
found  inscribed  on  various  things  used  or   worn,   especially  on 
swords.     Brynhild,  as  the  Edda  tells  us,  taught  Sigurd  the  virtue 
of  runes  thus  : — 

Victory-runes  must  thou  know 
If  thou  wilt  victory  gain. 
Cut  them  on  thy  sword-hilt. 
Others  cut  on  the  blade, 
And  twice  name  Tyr. 
Storm-runes  must  thou  cut. 
If  thou  wilt  guarded  have 
Thy  ship  in  the  breakers'  roar. 
Thought-runes  must  thou  know, 
Wilt  thou  than  othera  wiser  be. 
Woden  h-jth  these  runes 
Himself  devised. 

Tlie  Gaelic  Celts  attributed  virtues  in  a  somowliat  similar  way  tc» 
their  Ogams.  Dalan,  the  druid  of  Eochaid  Airem,  took  four  rods 
f'f  yew  and  wTote  Ogams  on  them,  and  by  their  means,  and  his  key 
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of  seership,  discovered  th^t  Eochaid's  Queen  was  in  Fairyland. 
The  King  of  Alban's  sou  inscribes  an  Ogam  on  Cuchulinu's  spear, 
and  that  hero  is  enabled  thereby  to  take  a  sea  voyage  unerringly 
in  search  of  some  friends.  The  secret  virtue  of  Ogams  is  sJso 
recognised  in  their  use  by  Cuchulinn  on  the  Tain  Bo  Chualgne,  a 
use  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  taboo  rather  than  mere  warning  off 
to  his  foes.  The  disuse  of  Ogam  in  mediseval  times  renders  it 
difficult  to  discover  many  examples  of  its  employment  in  charms, 
biit  it  is  clear  that  in  Druidic  and  early  Christian  times  it  was  in 
great  vogue  for  purposes  of  magic. 

The  virtue  of  the  spoken  word  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  among 
the  Gael  in  their  belief  that  poets,  especially  satirists,  could 
give  physical  effect  to  their  sentiments  as  expressed  in  verse.  The 
satirists  were  believed  to  have  the  power,  by  means  of  their  verse, 
to  cause  not  an  injury  of  reputation  merely,  but  a  physical  injury 
as  well.  Deformities,  such  as  blisters  on  the  face  and  body,  were 
expected  to  result  from  a  satire,  and  the  legends  record  that  they 
did  result.  Hence  no  refusal  was  given  to  a  bard,  whatever  he 
asked — at  least  in  the  heroic  age,  for  their  arroo:ance  brought 
matters  to  a  head  in  the  7th  century,  and  they  lost  much  of  their 
pristine  power.  On  a  refusal,  the  baixi  promptly  said,  "  I  will 
satirise  you,"  and  then  he  gained  his  point.  The  death  scene  of 
Cuchulinn  illustrates  this  well.  He  can  fall  only  by  his  own  spear, 
which  the  enemy  must  get.     So  a  satirist  comes  to  him  and  says-  - 

"  That  spear  to  me." 

"  I  swear  my  people's  oath,"  said  Cuchulinn,  "  that  thou  dost 
not  want  it  more  than  I  do.  The  men  of  Erin  are  on  me  here  and 
I  on  them." 

"  I  will  revile  thee,  if  thou  givest  it  not,"  says  the  satirist. 

"  I  have  never  been  reviled  yet  because  of  ray  niggardliness." 

With  that  Cuchulinn  flung  the  spear  at  him,  with  its  handle 
foremost,  and  it  passed  through  his  head  and  killed  nine  on  the 
other  side  of  him. 

That  satirist  received  his  deserts  !  The  belief  represented  here 
has  not  yet  died  out,  for  a  poetess  lately  deceased  has  more  than 
ouce  told  the  writer  how  she  was  feared  by  certain  superstitious 
people  on  this  very  score — that  not  merely  a  moral  but  a  physical 
injury  should  be  done  them  by  a  satiric  rhyme  or  poem.  The 
Gaelic  for  satire  is  aotV,  and  there  are  several  such  in  the  language. 
Some  last  century  MSS.  represent  a  poetical  duel  as  once  taking 
)>lace  between  Lord  Macdonald  of  the  Isles  and  Maccailein  More  of 
Argyle,  which  ran  thus  : — 
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Mac  CaiUin: 

Tha  mi  eolach  auns  gach  ceaird  ; 
Le  h-aoire  ni  'n  claoidhte  mo  cholg. 
Ge  b'  e  bheireadh  a  miach  m'  fhearg,  • 
Bhiodh  e  dearg  mar  dhril  nan  ord. 

Af<ic  Domhnuill  : 

Ni  'm  b'  usa  buntainn  ri  m'  shamhail-s', 

'S  mi  mar  cheaun  nathrach  's  teang  air  chrith  ; 

'S  mi  mar  eisg  an  dois  a  bearraidh, 

'8  beist  air  biiiu  a  h-earra  dhi. 

Translated  :— 

Argyle  : 

I  am  learned  in  every  art ; 

With  satire  my  rage  could  not  be  overcome. 

Whosoever  would  draw  forth  my  wrath 

Would  be  red  (blistered)  like  sparkles  from  the  hammer. 

Tlu  Lm^d  of  the  hies  : 

No  easier  were  it  to  deal  with  my  like ; 

I  am  like  the  adder's  head,  and  its  tongue  vibrating ; 

Like  an  eel  after  its  being  docked, 

And  a  beast  that  has  its  tail  cut  off. 

The  name  of  the  sixteenth  century  Irish  and  Scottish  bard, 
Angus  O'Daly,  called  Aonghus  Nan  Aoir,  or  Angus  the  Satirist,  is 
still  remembered  in  the  Highlands  with  dread,  and  many  of  his 
aoirs  are  handed  down.  In  Scotland  only  Chisholm  of  Strathglass 
pleased  him — and  he  did  not !  But  there  are  several  aoirs  or 
satires  on  vermin,  like  rats  and  mice,  which  are  really  intended  to 
satirise  these  animals  out  of  the  locality.  The  following  spell 
against  mice  is  attributed  to  Aonghus  Nan  Aoir.  It  appears  in 
the  Duanaire : — 

A  h-uile  luch  fhirionn  is  blioirionn, 
Eadar  Cnocan  Dail-na-carra 
Agus  lonbhar  Alld  a*  mhuilinn, 
Bithibh  ullamh  gu  dol  thairis. 
Gabhaidh  seachad  air  an  dam, 
Beagan  am  br^igh  a'  mhuilinn, 
Cumaidh  s\os  rathad-moir  an  Diiic, 
Seachad  cul  Tom  na  h-aire. 
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Ruigibh  au  sin  Drochaid-Nibheis, 

Tha  i  tioram,  's  bithidh  thairis. 

Gabhaidh  slos  cM  nan  garadh, 

Seachnaibh  an  t-Sr^d,  tha  i  soiUeir, 

Mu'm  miich  iad  sibh  fo  'n  casan, 

'S  mii'n  saltair  iad  nur  goiile. 

Tha  figheadair  an  ceann  shios  a'  bhaile, 

Agus  ciste  mhine  air  a  chulaobh. 

Fanaibh  an  sin  gus  an  abaich  e6nia  Shiuna ; 

Agus  cho  ceart  's  gu'm  beil  boinn'  uisg*  an  Lochaidh, 

Cuimhnichibh  an  t-6rdugh  'chleachdadh. 

This  is  merely  an  elaborate  order  for  the  mice  to  go  over  from  one 
place,  directions  being  minutely  given,  to  another,  where  more 
food  awaits  them  ;  and  let  them  do  it  evermore  !  An  even  better 
-*<  mouse"  charm  is  published  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Celtic 
Magazine  (p.  257),  and  a  particularly  excellent  ''rat"  spell  is 
published  in  "  Nether-Lochaber's  "  Ben  Nevis  and  Glencoe^  at  page 
4,  with  a  translation. 

Another  belief  in  connection  with  these  charms  is  remarkable 
as  finding  its  proper  parallel  only  in  present  savage  or  barbarous 
life,  though  prevalent  in  old  Kgypt.  This  consists  in  a  magic 
value  being  attached  to  a  person's  name.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
to  know  the  name  of  a  god  or  spirit  gave  the  person  knowing  it 
the  power  over  him  nolens  volens.  Pliny  relates  how  the  Romans 
used  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  gods  of  any  city  they  besieged, 
and  called  upon  him  to  come  over  to  them  as  able  to  give  higher 
sacrifices.  The  Jews  never  named  the  name  of  their  God,  so  that 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  how  exactly  the  name  "  Jehovah  " 
was  pronounced.  A  man  and  his  name  are  therefore,  in  certain 
stages  of  culture,  regarded  as  convertible  terms :  to  injure  the 
one  is  to  injure  the  other.  If  a  Lapp  child  falls  ill,  its  name  must 
be  changed.  In  Borneo  the  same  is  done  to  cheat  the  demons 
that  plague  it.  Among  the  Finns,  to  know  the  name  and  origin 
of  any  being — man  or  demon,  human  or  demoniac  disease-bringer 
— gives  power  over  him.  It  is  so  in  certain  Gaelic  charms.  The 
name  of  the  person  has  carefully  to  be  repeated,  and  it  must  be 
the  person's  real  name;  a  wrong  paternity  attributed  to  any 
person  entails  a  wrong  name,  and  a  consequent  failure  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  charm.  The  blood  of  an  imbaptised  person  cannot 
of  course  be  stopped  by  a  charm,  for  he  has  no  name  recognised 
by  the  supernatural  powers.  It  is  equally  important  in  the  cure 
of  cattle  to  know  the  name  of  the  animal  upon  which  the  charm 
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is  worked  ;  aiid  it  in  asserted  that  witches  and  other  "  bespellers*' 
require  the  uame  of  a  cow,  or  a  hair  from  its  hide,  to  work  their 
wicked  will. 

The  taking  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  vain  breaks  one  of  the 
ten  commandments,  as  everjone  knows  ;  but  it  is  highly  improper 
— nay  very  dangerous — to  rashly  invoke  any  supernatural  power. 
The  invoking  of  the  devil  by  rashly  calling  on  his  name  might 
bring  him  before  the  votarj' ;  and  adjuration  or  oath  might  do  the 
same.  Of  course  witches  could  call  him  up  on  set  purpose  by 
their  incantations.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  that  fairies 
and  other  ix)wers  could  also  so  appear  if  their  name  was  ras/ily 
invoked  ;  for  only  witches  purposely  invoked  supernatural  beings 
like  the  devil  and  the  fairies.  A  story  may  illustrate  this.  On 
a  hot,  broiling  day,  a  woman  was  toiling  on  alone,  when  feeling 
very  thirsty  she  said,  "  Nach  truagh  nach  robh  mo  phathadh-sa 
air  Bean  a'  Ghlugain  !"  (Pity  my  thirst  was  not  on  the  Groodwife 
of  Glugan).  Suddenly  a  woman  dressed  in  green  appeared  with  a 
quaich  of  milk.  The  other  was  taken  aback.  **  Take  this ;  it 
will  do  you  no  harm."  But  she  refused,  saying  she  did  not  need 
it.  The  fairy  replied,  "  Gun  robh  galar  na  te  a  chuir  a*  cheud 
chir  a'  cheud  aoine  na  ceann  orm  ma  ni  e  cron  ort !"  (May  the 
disease  that  came  on  the  first  woman  that  put  the  first  comb  in 
her  hair  on  the  first  Friday  (or  fast)  be  on  to  me,  if  it  will  hurt 
you).  "  De  an  galar  bha  n  sin  T  (What  disease  was  that  1) 
"  I  bhasachadh  gun  mhac,  gun  nighean."  (That  she  died  without 
son  or  daughter). 

The  exact  line  of  demarcation  on  the  one  hand  between  what 
is  an  incantation  and  what  is  a  prayer  or  hymn,  and  on  the  other 
hand  between  an  incantation  and  an  ordinary  secular  song,  is  often 
difficult  to  draw.  It  is  not  merely  incantations  and  charms  that 
trench  closely  on  the  religious.  What  is  religious  passes 
imperceptibly  into  whac  is  purely  superstitious,  especially  if  the 
culture  of  the  people  is  not  high.  Superstition  is  nearly  all  a 
survival  of  Paganism  into  Christian  times  ;  and  in  the  incantations 
the  names  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  took  those 
of  the  old  heathen  gods.  We  have  already  quoted  the  "  sprain" 
tiharm,  and  in  its  heathen  German  form  we  saw  that  it  was 
Balder's  horse  that  was  lamed,  but  in  the  modem  charms  it  is  the 
horse  of  the  Lord  : — 

"  The  Lord  rade 
And  the  foal  slade." 
Or 

''  Chaidh  Criosd  a  mach 
Air  maduinn  mhoich/' 
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Maiiy  medisDval  hymns  and  prayers  were  used  as  mere  incanta- 
tions. After  all,  heathen  prayers  were  and  are  often  incantations 
or  magic  formulae,  compelling  the  attention  of  the  divine  being  by 
mere  ritual.  As  Kenan  points  out,  the  Roman  prayer  was  a 
magic  formulte  effecthig  its  object  without  reference  to  the  moral 
disposition  of  the  worshipper.  If  the  rites  and  words  were  gone 
through  duly — rite,  as  they  said,  that  is  according  to  rite,  then  the 
desired  effect  took  place  independent  altogether  of  the  character 
of  the  person  worshipping :  there  was  no  idea  of  sin  or  repentance ; 
it  was  all  a  give  and  take  ;  **  I  oifer  a  kid — ritey  you  give  me  so  and 
80,"  or  **  If  you  save  me  in  the  danger  I  am  to  pass  through,  I  will 
kill  so  many  victim  j  at  your  altar,  or  I  will  erect  a  temple  for 
you."  Similarly  the  Khassia  of  North-East  India,  who  worship 
dead  ancestors,  offer  to  put  up  an  extra  pillar  stone  to  a  dead 
relative  if  help  is  given.  If  the  help  come  not,  often  some  of  the 
pillar  stones  already  erected  are  knocked  down  !  Some  early 
Christian  Celtic  hymns  are  mere  charms.  We  may  instance  the 
Latin  hymn  known  as  the  Lorica  or  **  Mailcoat "  of  Gildas,  which 
probably  goes  back  to  the  7th  century.  The  author  of  it  prays 
that  death  come  not  that  year,  that  he  be  defended  from  his  foes 
by  angels  and  saints,  and  that  God  defend  him  in  all  his  limbs  and 
members,  which  are  duly  named.     He  says : — 

"  Domine,  esto  lorica  tutissima 
Erga  membra,  erga  mea  viscera,  tkc." 

Anyone  that  sang  this  hymn  frequently  had  seven  years*  addi- 
tional life  and  a  third  of  his  sins  wiped  out,  and  any  day  he  sang 
it,  demons  and  foes  and  death  could  not  touch  him.  The  elaborate 
hymn  of  St  Columbus,  called  the  Altus,  was  good  as  a  charm  for 
the  sick,  and  his  "  Noli,  pater,  indulgere  "  was  potent  against  fire, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  St  Patrick's  hymn,  the  F4eth  Fiada,  has 
been  a  famous  charm.  Here  the  devotee  binds  himself  to  the 
Trinity,  to  the  power  of  Christ's  life,  to  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  God's  power  to  direct  and 
defend  him  against  demons,  vices,  <S^c.,  and  finally,  he  invokes  all 
these  powers  against  tyranny,  incantations,  idolatry,  black  gentile 
laws,  "  against  spells  of  women,  and  smiths,  and  druids,"  and 
against  poison,  wounds  and  drowning ;  let  Christ  be  all  round  him ; 
and  so  he  binds  himself  to  these  powers.  The  prologue  to  this  hymn 
tell  us  that  Patrick  made  it  to  protect  himself  and  his  monks  against 
the  ambush  of  his  foes,  so  that  they  escaped  in  the  guise  of  deer. 
This  hymn  "  is  a  corslet  of  faith  for  the  protection  of  body  and 
soul  against  demons,  and  men,  and  vices.     Every  one  who  shall 
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sing  it  every  day,  with  pious  meditation  on  God,  demons  shall  not 
stand  before  his  face ;  it  will  be  a  defence  against  every  poison 
and  envy ;  it  will  be  a  safeguard  against  sudden  death,  and  a 
corslet  to  his  soul  after  death." 

In  this  connection,  the  beautiful  hymns  collected  by  Mr 
Carmichael  in  Uist  at  once  occur  to  one.  Some  of  them  are  just 
on  the  indefinable  borderland  that  scperates  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  and  others  again  incline  to  a  doubtful  position  between 
a  literary  croon  and  an  incantation.  We  may  quote  one  or  two. 
This  one  refers  to  smothering  ur  "  smooring "  the  fire  at  night 
before  retiring  to  rest : — 

URNUIOH   SMALAIDH   AN   TEINE. 

(Prayer  on  Sinooring  the  Fire), 

Tha  mi  'smkladh  an  teinc, 

Mar  a  smjdas  Mac  Moire  ; 

Gu  ma  slan  dha'n  taigh  's  dha'n  teine, 

Gu  ma  sl4n  dha'n  chuideachd  uile. 

Co  siod  air  an  14r  ?     Peadair  agus  Pal. 

Co  air  a  bhios  an  fhaire  an  nochd  ? 

Beul  De  a  thii'radh,  aingeal  De  a  labhradh. 

Aingeal  an  dorus  gach  taighe, 

GaV  c6mhnadh  's  ga'r  gleidheadh, 

Gu'n  tig  la  geal  am  maireach. 

Translation-  - 

I  smoor  the  fire, 

As  it  is  smoored  by  the  Son  of  Mary, 

Blest  be  the  house,  blest  be  the  fire. 

And  blessed  be  the  people  all. 

Who  are  those  on  the  floor  ?     Peter  and  Paul. 

Upon  whom  devolves  the  watching  this  night  ? 

Upon  fair  gentle  Mary  and  her  Son. 

The  mouth  of  God  said,  the  angel  of  God  tells. 

An  angel  in  the  door  of  every  house, 

To  shield  and  to  protect  us  all, 

Till  bright  daylight  comes  in  the  morning. 

• 

There  is  similarly  a  longer  one  for  going  to  bed,  called  the 
*'  Bed  Blessing  ;"  also  hymns  for  blessing  in  going  with  cattle  to 
the  shealings,  the  "  Herding  Blessing,"  and  the  following  one  is 
intended  to  consecrate  the  seed  before  putting  it  in  the  soil.  The 
person  reciting  the  Consecration  Hymn  went  sun-wise  (deiseil),  and 
chanted 
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''  Th^id  mise  inach  a  chur  an  t-sU, 
An  ainm  an  Ti  a  bheir  air  fks. 

0 

Cuiridh  mi  m'  aodan  sa'  ghaoith, 
Is  tilgidh  mi  baslach  an  4ird." 

Translation — 

I  go  forth  to  sow  the  seed 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  makes  it  grow. 

I  will  set  my  face  to  the  wind, 

And  throw  a  handful  upwards. 

The  following  milking  song  is  secular-superstitious,  a  croon  or  a 
charm  combined,  inten<1ed  to  soothe  the  restlessness  of  a  cow  that 
has  lost  her  calf;  and  the  reference  in  the  first  verse  is  to  the 
Laoicionn  or  "  Tulchan  "  substituted  for  the  real  calf : — 

BANACHAIG  NAM  BO. 

(The  milk-maid  of  the  cows). 

0,  m'  aghan  !  h6  m'agh  min  ! 
M'  aghan  crldh,  coir  gHidhach, 
An  ainm  an  Ard  Rlgh, 
Gabh  ri  d*  laogh  ! 

An  oidhche  bha  am  Buachaille  muigh, 
Cha  deachaidh  buarach  air  boin, 
Cha  deachaidh  geum  a  beul  laoigh, 
A  caoineadh  Buachaille  'chruidh  ! 

Thig,  a  Mhoire,'s  bligh  a  bh6, 
Thig,  a  Bhr\de,'s  comraig  i ; 
Thig,  a  Chaluim  Ghille  chaoimh, 

Is  iadh  do  dh^  laimh  mu  m'  bhoin ! 

Mo  bh6  lurach,  dhubh,  bo  na  h-iiiridh 
B6  a'  bh^thigh  !  mathair  laogh  ! 
Ldban  siamain  air  crodh  na  tire, 

Buarach  shiod  air  m'  aghan  gaoil ! 

'S  a  bh6  dhubh  sin,  's  a  bh6  dhubh, 
'S  ionnan  galar  dhdmhs'  is  dhuts,' 
Thusa  caoidh  do  cheud  laogh  caoin — 

Mise  *s  m'  aoua  mhac  gaoil  fo'n  mhuir  1 
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Translation — 

O,  my  heifer,  ho  !  my  gentle  Iieifer, 
My  heifer  so  full  of  heart,  fjenerous  and  kind, 
In  the  name  of  the  High  King 
Take  to  thy  calf. 

That  night  the  Herdsman  was  out, 
No  shackle  went  on  a  cow 
Nor  ceased  a  low  from  a  calf 

Wailing  the  Herdsman  of  the  flock. 

Come,  Mary  (Virgin),  and  milk  the  cow  ; 
Come,  Bridget,  and  encompass  her. 
Come,  Calum  Cille,  the  beneficent, 

And  wind  thine  arms  around  my  cow. 

My  lovely  black  cow,  the  pride  of  the  sheiling ! 
First  cow  of  the  byre,  choicest  mother  of  calves  ! 
Wisps  of  straw  round  other  cows  of  the  town  land. 
But  a  shackle  of  silk  on  my  heifer  so  loved. 

Thou  black  cow  !  mine  own  gentle  black  cow  ! 
The  same  disease  afflicts  thee  and  me  ; 
Thou  art  grieving  for  thy  beautiful  first  calf. 

And  (  for  mine  only  beloved  son  under  the  sea. 

Similarly  several  operative  songs  trench  closely  on  being 
incantations  for  success  in  the  work  on  hand.  The  weird  quern 
and  waulking  songs  do  not  oppear  to  be  altogether  free  from  the 
taint  of  incantation. 

I.    SPELLS   AND    PREVENTIVE   CHARMS. 

We  shall  begin  first  with  the  spells,  or  bespelling  charms, 
known  in  Gaelic  as  geasa  or  siana  (signum,  blessing).  Thereafter 
we  shall  consider  the  healing  charms  for  man  and  beast.  The 
geas  or  spell  is  generally  wicked  ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  adverse 
power,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  cannot  get  any  specimens  of  this 
form  of  incantation  with  ease.  For  instance,  a  spell  could  be  laid 
on  a  man  going  out  to  shoot,  unknown  to  him,  and  he  would  be 
unsuccessful  that  day.  Such  a  spell  is  a  rosad,  and,  though  the 
"  rosad''  still  exists  among  us,  we  have  failed  in  persuading  any- 
body to  reveal  it.  Of  course,  the  folktales  contain  bespelling 
formulae,  for  in  them  the  hero  or  heroine  do  many  wonders  by 
means  of  spoken  words.     The  favourite  form  for  the  folktale  spell 
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is  this — "  Tha  mise  'cur  ort  mar  gheasaibh  's  nuir  chroisibh,  's  mar 
naoidh  buaraichean  mnatha  sithe  siiibhla,  seacharain,  laochan  beag 
a's  meataiche  's  a's  mi-threoiriche  na  thii  fein  a  thoirt  a  chinn,  'a 
nan  cliias,  's  nan  comada  beatha  diot,  mur  faigh  thu  mach,  &c,** 
**  I  lay  on  you  as  spells  and  crosses,  and  as  nine  fetters  of  a  fair}', 
travelling,  wandering  woman,  that  a  little  fellow  more  timid  and 
more  feeble  than  yourself  deprive  you  of  your  head,  your  ears^ 
and  your  powers  of  life,  unless  you  discover"  or  "  do,"  <fec.  ^ 

The  Fath  Fitke  spell,  which,  as  already  stated,  poachers  onco 
made  use  of,  and  smugglers  lately,  and  now  even,  find  means  of 
escape  by,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Fa  fithe  cuiream  ort 
Bho  chii,  bho  chat 
Bho  bho,  bho  each, 
Bho  dhuine,  bho  bheaii, 
Bho  ghille,  bho  uighean, 
'S  bho  leanabh  beag, 
Gus  an  tig  mise  rithisd. 
An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh. 

"  A  magic  cloud   I  put  on  thee  from  dog,  cat,  cow,  horse,  man» 

woman,  lad,  lass,  and  little  child,  till  I  come  again,  in  name  of  the'' 

Trinity.2 

The  first  two  words  are  the  old  Faeth  Fiada,  as  now  pronounced. 

This  spell  rendered  the  person  invisible. 

The  preventive  charm  or  stan  is  represented  by  a  very  famous 
formula  intended  to  preserve  a  man  from  wounding  or  harm  from 
the  time  when  he  left  the  presence  of  the  charmer  till  he  cnme 
back,  and  it  was  usually  put  on  those  going  to  battle.  Men  so 
protected,  for  instance,  at  Culloden,  had  only  to  take  their  plaida 
off  their  shoulders  and  shake  out  of  them  the  bullets  that  hit 
them  !  It  was  the  Sian,  par  excellence^  and  is  as  follows  : — The 
charmer  and  his  protege  go  to  a  retired  spot.  Here  the  recipient 
of  the  charm  goes  on  his  knees  ;  the  charmer  lays  his  hand  on 
his  head,  and,  with  eyes  shut,  he  utters  the  following  rhyme, 
going  round  him  sunwise  twice.  And  he  goes  round  him  once 
anti-sunwise,  saying  a  different  rhyme.  Both  these  rhymes,  which 
after  much  trouble  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get,  run 
thus : — Going  sunwise,  he  says — 

^  See  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  of  ArgylUhire,  page  846. 
'  Gaelic  Society  Transactions  VIIL,  p.  127,  and  XIV..  p.  264. 
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Siau  a  chuir  Moire  air  Mac  ort, 

Sian  ro'  niarbhadh,  sian  ro'  lot  ort, 

Sian  eadar  a'  chioch  's  a  ghlun, 

Siait  eadar  a'  ghlun  's  a'  bhroit  ort, 

Sian  uau  Tri  aun  an  aon  ort, 

0  mhullach  do  cl  iim  gu  bonn  do  chois  ort : 

Siau  seachd  paidir^  a  h-aon  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  dha  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  tri  ort 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  ceithir  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  coig  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  sia  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir    nan  seachd  paidir  dol  deisil  ri 

deagh  uarach  ort,  ga  do  ghleidheadh  bho  bheud's 

bho  nihi-thapadh. 

Going  anti-sunwise,  he  says — 

Clogaid  na  slaiute  mu  d'  cheann, 

Cearcall  a'  chiimhnaint  mu  d'  amhaich, 

Uchd-cididh  an  t-s^airt  mu  d'  bhroilleach. 

Ma's  ruaig  bho  'n  taobh-chuil, 

Brogan  na  h-Oigh  ga  d'  ghiulan  gu  luath. 

Sian  nan  Tri  anu  an  aon  ort 

Bho  mhullach  do  chinn  gu  bonn  do  shail, 

Agus  sian  paidir  nan  seachd  paidir 

Dol  tuaitheal  is  deiseil,  deiseil  is  tuaitheal, 

Gu  d'  ghleidheadh  bho  d'chul 

Bho  luaidh  's  bho  chlaidheamh, 

Bho  lot 's  bho  mharbhadh, 

Gu  uair  is  am  do  bhais. 

The  person  pn  whom  the  charm  is  placed  then  rises  and  departs, 
but  the  charmist  remains  standing  with  eyes  shut,  and  he  does 
not  open  them  till  the  other  is  out  of  sight.  The  charmed  one 
is  safe  from  death  or  woimds  till  the  charmist  sees  him  again. 
The  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

The  charm  that  Mary  placed  on  her  son  be  on  you. 
Charm  from  slaying,  charm  from  wounding, 
Charm  between  pap  and  knee. 
Charm  between  knee  and  breast  on  you, 

^A8  our  informant  had  it,  the  word  was  eadar^  which,   following  the 
analogy  of  other  charms,  we  have  corrected  into  paidir. 
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Chann  of  the  Three  in  One  on  you, 

From  top  of  head  to  sole  of  foot. 

Charm  of  seven  patera  once  on  you, 

Charm  of  seven  patera  twice  on  you, 

Charm  of  seven  patera  thrice  on  you. 

Charm  of  seven  patera  four  times  on  you. 

Charm  of  seven  patera  five  times  on  you. 

Charm  of  seven  patera  six  times  on  you. 

Charm  of  the  seven  patera  of  the  seven  patera  going  sunwise 

in  lucky  hour  on  you,  a-keeping  you  from  harm  and 

accident. 

ti-simwise-^ 

The  helmet  of  Salvation  about  yoiur  head, 

The  ring  of  the  Covenant  about  your  neck. 

The  priest's  breast-plate  about  your  breast ; 

If  it  be  retreat  on  the  rear. 

The  shoes  of  the  Virgin  to  take  you  swiftly  away. 

Cliarm  of  the  Three  in  One  on  you 

From  crown  of  head  to  sole  of  foot. 

And  the  charm  of  the  pater  of  the  seven  paters 

A-going  anti-simwise  and  sunwise,  sunwise  and  anti-sunwise. 

To  protect  you  from  behind 

From  lead  and  from  sword. 

From  wound  and  from  slaying, 

Till  the  hour  and  time  of  your  death. 

The  following  is  a  charDi  to  help  in  the  correct  interpretation 
dreams.  The  charmer  repeats  the  following,  and  then  the 
»m  is  unravelled :  — 

Chunnaic  rai  o.isliug  an  raoir 

'S  mi  'nam  shuidh  air  sliubli  rath  ;  ' 

Dh'  innis  Peadar  e  do  Phol 

*S  thuirt  Pol  gu'm  bu  mhath  ; 

Ach  breithueachdainu  ('hriosd  ro*  Phol 

Gu  thusa  chumail  ceart. 

I  saw  a  vision  last  night 

And  me  sitting  on  a  mount  of  grace  ; 

Peter  told  it  to  Paul 

And  Paul  said  it  was  well ; 

But  the  judgment  ot  Christ  before  Paul's 

To  keep  you  right. 
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The  following  is  a  charm  given  by  "  Nether-Lochaber*'  as  good 
against  the  demon  of  the  dust-cloud.  "  As  it  swirls  along,"  he 
says,  "  as  it  approaches,  you  are  instantly  to  close  your  eyes  and 
mouth  as  tightly  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  turning  your  back 
upon  it  until  it  has  swept  by,  mentally  repeating — for  you  are 
not  to  open  your  mouth,  nor  as  much  as  breathe,  as  long  as  you 
can  help  it — this  rhyme  : — 

(vach  cumau  is  mias  is  meadar, 

Gu  P61,  gu  Peadair  's  sju  Bride ; 

Dion,  is  seuu,  is  gleidh  mi  o  olc  's  o  chunnart, 

Air  a  bhcalach,  's  air  a  mhullach, 

'S  air  an  tulaich  ud  thall ; 

Pol  is  Peadair  is  Bride  cjiomh  ! 

Which  he  translates — 

Be  the  care  of  milk  pail,  and  bowl,  and  cog 

(liven  to  Peter  and  Paul  and  Saint  Bride  ; 

Wherever  I  wander  protect  me,  ye  Saints ! 

Let  not  evil  nor  harm  me  betide  ; 

Hear  me,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  gentle  Saint  Bride  !  ^ 

Wo  now  come  to  the  spell  for  prevention  of  the  results  arising 
from  the  **  Evil  Eye."  The  following  is  a  preventive  charm  to 
keep  the  evil  eye  off  one's  cows.  It  is  called  "  £k)las  an  Torranain," 
and  was  got  by  Mr  Carmichael,  when  he  was  in  Uist,  The  torrananf 
he  explains,  was  described  to  him  as  a  flowering  plant,  growing  in 
rocky  hill  places,  the  bloom  of  which  is  large  and  pap-Uke.  The 
tide  is  said  to  affect  it,  for  while  the  tide  flows,  it  is  filled  with  the 
"dew  of  bliss,"  and  dries  up  again  with  the  ebb.  It  has  to  be 
culled  during  the  flow  of  the  tide,  placed  under  one  of  the  milk 
pails,  and  in  placing  it  this  charm  is  repeated  three  times,  making 
at  each  time  a  circle  sunwise,  with  the  plant  over  the  vessel : — 

Buaineams'  thu,  thon*auain, 

Le  'd  uile  bheanuachd  's  le  'd  uile  bhuaidh  ; 

Thainig  na  naoi  sonais 

Leis  ua  naoi  eairanau 

Le  buaidh  an  torranain  ; 

Lamh  Bhride  leam! 

Tha  mi  nis  gad  bhuain. 

'  Ticlrl  Beii-XevU  and  Glencot^  p.  213. 
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Buaineams'  thu,  thorranain, 
Le  'd  thoradh  mara  's  tir, 
Bi  lionadh  gun  traoghadh, 
Le  'd  lamhKa,  Bhride  mhln, 
Colum  naomh  gam  sheoladh, 
Odhran  caomh  gam  dhion, 
Is  Micheil  nan  steud  uaibhreach 
'Cur  buaidh  anns  an  ni. 

Tha  mo  lus  lurach  a  nis  air  a  bhuain. 

Which  translates — 

Let  me  pluck  thee,  Torannan  !  ^ 

With  all  thy  blessedness  and  all  thy  virtue, 
The  nine  blessings  came  with  the  nine  parts, 
By  the  virtue  of  the  Torannan  ; 
The  hand  of  St  Bride  with  me, 

I  am  now  to  pluck  thee. 
Let  me  pluck  thee,  Torannan  ! 
With  thine  increase  as  to  sea  and  land  ; 
With  the  flowing  tide  that  shall  know  no  ebbing. 
By  the  assistance  of  chaste  St  Bride, 
The  holy  St  Columba  directing  me. 
Gentle  St  Odhran  protecting  me, 
And  St  Michael  of  high-crested  steeds. 
Imparting  virtue  to  the  matter  the  while. 

My  beauteou<)  plant  is  now  plucked  !^ 

II.    FOR  THB   EVIL   ETB. 

When  the  "  evil  eye"  has  "  lain'*  on  any  one,  there  are  various 
means  of  cure.  The  most  usual  is  the  cure  by  water  off  silver  ; 
and  this  cure  was  effected  with  or  without  a  rhyme  charm.  The 
modus  operandi  with  the  incantation  was  as  follows : — Coins  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  put  in  a  basin  full  of  water.  The 
charmer  repeats  the  eola^  or  incantation,  and  in  doing  so  blows  on 
the  water  with  his  breath.  The  water  is  then  sprinkled  on  the 
sufferer.     The  charm  is  as  follows : — 

*S  e  'n  t-suil  a  chi 

'S  c  'n  cridhe  a  smuainicheas, 

'S  e  'n  teanga  'labhras. 

'S  mise  'n  triuir  gu  tilleadh  so  ortsa,  A.B., 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh. 

'  Twixt  Bcn-Xivis  and  Gltncoe,  p.  182. 
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Translated — 

Tifl  the  eye  that  uees,  the  heart  that  thinks,  and  the  tongue 
that  speaks.  I  am  the  three  to  turn  this  off  you,  A.B.,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  etc. 

The  charm,  apart  from  the  "  silver**  water,  is  known  as  "  Edas 
a*  Chronachaidh,"  or  "  Charm  for  the  Reproof,"  or  it  may  be  called 
"Casg  Beum-suil,"  "Stopping  Injury  by  Eye."  John  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  p.  268,  gives  the  following  Gaelic 
charm  for  it,  saying  that  during  its  repetition  "the  singular 
operation  of  filling  a  bottle  with  water  is  carried  on,  and  the 
incantation  was  so  sung  as  to  chime  with  the  gurgling  of  the 
liquid  as  it  was  poured  into  the  vessel." 

Dcanam-sa  dhut-sa  eolas  air  sail, 

A  iichd  *Ille  Phadruig  uaoimh, 

Air  at  amhaich  is  stad  carrbuill. 

Air  naoi  conair  *8  air  naoi  conachair, 

'S  air  naoi  bean  seang  sith. 

Air  sail  seana-ghille,  *8  air  sealladh  seana-mhna  ; 

Mas  a  suil  fir  i,  i  lasadh  mar  bhigh, 

Mas  a  suil  mhnath'  i,  i  bhi  dh'  easbhuidh  a  cich. 

Falcadair  fuar  agus  fuarachd  da  *fuil. 

Air  a  ni,  *s  air  a  daoine, 

Air  a  crodh  's  air  a  caoraich  fein. 

Let  me  perform  for  you  a  charm  for  the  evil-eye, 

From  the  breast  of  holy  Gil-Patrick, 

Against  swelling  of  neck  and  stoppage  of  bowels. 

Against  nine  "  Conair"  and  nine  "  Conachair," 

And  nine  slender  fairies. 

Against  an  old  bachelor's  eye,  and  an  old  wife's  eye. 

If  a  man's  eye  may  it  flame  like  resin, 

If  a  woman's  eye  may  she  want  her  breast ; 

A  cold  plunge  and  coldness  to  her  blood. 

And  to  her  gear,  to  her  men. 

To  her  cattle  and  sheep. 

Here  is  another  rhyme  given  as  an  Eolas  a'  Chronachaidh : — 

Paidir  a  h'  aon, 
Paidir  a  dha, 
Paidir  a  tri, 
Paidir  a  ceithir, 
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Paidir  a  coig, 

Paidir  a  sea, 

Paidir  a  seachd 

'S  neart  nan  seachd  paidirean  a' 

sgaoileadh  do  ghalair  air  ua 

clacban  glas  ud  thalL 

Which  means — 

Paters  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 

And  may  the  strength  of  the  seven  paters 

Cast  out  your  disease  amidst  the  gray-stones  over  by. 

In  the  Maclagan  MSS.  the  following  charms  are  given  for  the 
"evil  eye": — 

Eolus  Bheim  shul, 
le  Nic  Aoidh 

Paidir  Mhuire  h-aon,  (fee.  Aon  suil  a  thug  an  aire  dhuit,  A.B. 
(person  named  who  is  unwell),  mar  thionndadhas  a'  ghaoth  air  a' 
chnoc,  gu  tionndadh  an  olc  orra  fein.  Mar  thionndadhas,  <&c.,  n 
radh  tri  uaire  h-airis. 

[Charm  for  evil  eyes,  by  Miss  (?)  Mackay.  Pater  of  Mary  one, 
<fec.  Whatever  eye  took  notice  of  you,  A.B.,  as  the  wind  turns  on 
the  hillock,  may  their  evil  turn  on  themselves.  As  the  wind,  &c. 
(to  be  repeated  three  times).] 

Ek)lu8  a  Bheim  shuil 
le  Ann  Chaimbeill 

Saltruighidh  mis  air  an  t-suil  mar  shaltruigheas  Eala  ar  Tigh 
nocht.  Ta  neart  gaoithe  agam  air,  ta  neart  greine  agam  air,  ta 
neart  mhic  Ri  neamh  agus  talmhainn  agam  air.  Tnan  air  na 
clacha  glasa — 's  trian  air  a  mhulr  mhoir  as  i  fein  acfuinn  as  fhearr 
ga  ghiulan.     Ann  ainm,  <&c. 

[Ann  Campbell's  charm  for  evil  eye.  I  will  stamp  on  the  eye 
as  the  swan  on  her  house  to-night.  I  have  power  of  wind  over  it, 
I  have  power  of  sun  over  it,  I  have  power  of  the  Son  of  the  King 
of  heaven  and  earth  over  it  One-third  on  the  grey  stones — one- 
third  on  the  great  sea,  as  being  more  able  to  bear  it.  In  the 
name  o^  &c.] 

This  last  charm  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  one  of  the  "  thirds" 
is  evidently  lost. 

16 
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in.    FOR  THB  DI88A8K8   OF  MAN. 

Charms  were,  like  the  mountebank's  medicine,  capable  of 
curing  all  diseases  incident  to  humanity,  but  each  disease  required 
its  own  special  charm.  A  vast  body  of  such  medical  literature 
must  have  existed,  but  only  a  very  fragmentary  portion  can  now 
be  recovered.  The  leading  diseases  for  which  we  have  incantations 
are  the  following — we  give  them  in  alphabetical  order  and  in  non- 
medical language — Bleeding,  Colic,  Sore  Eyes,  Sprain,  Strangury, 
Swelling  of  the  Breast,  Toothache,  **  Fallen  "  Uvula,  Warts  and 
Worms.  We  shall  consider  the  charms  for  each  of  these  in  Uie 
above  order,  reserving  the  numerous  charms  for  toothache  for  a 
separate  section. 

Bloodr  Staunching. 

Some  people  were  believed  to  have  a  gift  or  power  of  stopping 
bleeding,  or  indeed  flowing  of  any  kind.  They  could  do  it  by  the 
\vord  of  their  power,  it  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stories 
told.  One  of  the  charms  made  use  of,  known  as  Buaidh  Ccugadh 
Fohy  or  Power  of  Stauuching  Blood,  is  as  follows : — 

Tlia  mise  dimadh  an  lot  so  mar  dhdn  Dia  Flaithneas  air  luchd- 
gcarraidh  fuilt  agus  feusaig  air  latha  na  S^baid. 

Translated :  "  I  am  closing  this  wound  as  God  closed  heaven 
against  those  who  cut  hair  and  beard  un  the  Sabbath  day." 

In  English  and  other  charms,  the  Biblical  character  introduced  is 
Christ,  and  reference  is  made  to  his  stopping  Jordan  flood  at  his 
baptism,  or  to  the  bleeding  from  his  side  by  Longiniis'  spear  at 
the  crucifixion. 

Colic, 

This  ailment  is  known  either  as  Greim  Mionaich  (Bowel 
Seizure),  or  Snaim  Mionaich  (Knotting  of  the  Bowels); 
and  the  eoku,  or  chorm  for  it,  required  a  preliminary 
story  to  make  its  meaning  and  the  cause  of  its  efflcioncy  clear. 
The  story  is  briefly  this :  Christ,  in  escaping  once  from  the  Jews, 
sought  refuge  in  a  house,  where  the  goodwife  was  a  believer  in 
him,  but  the  goodman  was  not.  The  latter  met  him  outside,  and 
received  him  grimly,  but  he  entered  the  house  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  wife,  who  hid  him  under  a  covering  of  calg  am 
liuy  or  beard  of  flax,  in  a  corner,  so  that  he  escaped  the  search  of 
his  foes.  In  leaving  he  gave  the  woman  the  following  eolas,  both 
to  commemorate  her  kindness  and  relieve  suflering  humanity. 
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The  pci-sou  suffering  from  colic  has  to  rub  the  afflicted  part,  and 
as  he  does  so,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  charm,  which  are  : — 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh  ! 

Duine  fiat  a  muigh, 

Bean  fhial  a  stigh, 

Criosd  'na  laigbe  air  calg  an  lin — 

'S  math  an  leigheas  air  an  t-seilg  sin.^ 

Which  means — 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ! 
A  fierce  churlish  man  without, 
A  hospitable  wife  in  the  house, 
Christ  a-lying  on  the  beard  of  flax — 
That  is  a  good  cure  for  the  spleen. 

A  less  complete  form  of  the  charm  was  got  by  "Nether-Lochaber,*** 
which  after  the  invocation  to  the  Trinity  runs  the  second  asd 
third  lines  together  thus — 

Bean  fhial,  duine  dian. 

But  the  last  two  lines  are  the  same  as  the  above. 

Sore  Eyes. 

We  have  no  fewer  than  three  rhyme  charms  for  opthalmia. 
The  first  one  which  we  give  was  published  in  Cuairtear  nan  Oleann 
for  July,  1842,  and  is,  with  directions  for  use,  as  follows : — Take  a 
vessel  full  of  water  from  a  spring,  and  place  therein  a  silver  coin. 
Repeat  the  rhyme  here  given  over  the  water,  and  thereafter  anoint 
with  it  the  sore  eye  or  eyes  repeatedly.  The  rhyme  is  entitled 
*'  Eolas  nan  Sul,''  and  is — 

Obaidh  nan  geur  shiil. 

An  obaidh  *s  feirr  fo'n  ghn^in ; 

Obaidh  Dh6,  an  uile-mh6r. 

Feile  Mh&iri,  f^ile  Dhe, 

F^ile  gach  sagairt  's  gach  cl^ir ; 

F^ile  Michael  nam  feart,^ 

'Cbidrich  anus  a'  ghr^in  a  neart. 

^  Gaelic  Soc  Trans.  VIIL,  p.  \^. 
'  Invemesi  Courier ,  20th  June,  1872. 
'  For  obetidA,  the  Cuairtear  has  the  absurd  obief  which  shows  that  the  con- 
tributor did  not  understand  the  word.    Equally  funny  is  the  comparison  of 
it  by  one  writer  of  eminence  to  Obi^  a  supernatural  power  claimed  by  wizards 
atid  witches  of  the  West  Indies, 
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Which  may  be  rendered — 

A  charm  for  (tore  smarting  eyes, 
The  best  charm  under  the  sun ; 
The  charm  of  God,  the  all  great. 
Beneficence  of  Mary,  beneficence  of  God, 
Beneficence  of  each  priest  and  each  cleric ; 
Beneficence  of  Michael,  the  strenuous, 
Who  bestowed  on  the  sun  its  strength. 

The  following  is  a  cure  for  the  leamhnud,  or  stye  in  the  eye, 
as  sent  us  by  a  young  man  from  Sutherlandshire.  Repeat  the 
foUowing  without  once  drawing  breath  :— 

Thainig  cailleach  a  Loch-Abair 
'Shireadh  sgadaiu  a  Loch-Bhraoin. 
Cha  d'  iarr  i  air  peighinn 
Ach  na  chunntadh  i  gun  anail — 
Sgidear  sgadan  h-aon,  sgidear  s^idan  dha,  sgidear  sgadan 
tn. sgidear  sgadan  ceud ! 

Which  means — 

A  carlin  came  from  Lochaber 
To  seek  herring  from  Lochbroom. 
She  did  not  ask  for  the  penny 
But  what  she  could  count  without  drawing  breath. 
Scatter  *'  sgadan"  (herring)  one  ;  scatter  s^^adan,  two ;     .     .    .    • 

scatter  sgadan,  one  hundred  ! 

A  simple  form  of  the  above  leamhnud  charm  is  as  follows  :— 
Go  on  repeating  the  following  words  as  long  as  you  can  withoat 
drawing  breath : — 

Leamhnud  h-aon, 
Leamhnud  dha, 
Leamhnud  tri, 
(fee.,  dsc. 

which  means^ 

Stye  one. 
Stye  two, 
Stye  three, 
(fee.,  &c. 

For  fear  that  any  one  may  think  that  there  really  must  be 
some  virtue  in  repeating  the  numerals  as  far  as  one  can  do  it 
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without  drawing  breath,  that,  possibly,  the  medical  principle  of 
"  counter-irritation  "  is  here  invoked,  we  hasten  to  give  the  follow- 
ing form  of  the  incantation,  where  the  charmer,  not  the  patient, 
repeats  the  words.  The  charmer,  pointing  at  the  eye  and  punctu- 
ating his  variations  with  the  forefinger,  says,  without  drawing 
breath,  if  possible,  this : — 

Ma  thig  a  h-aou  ort, 

Gu  m'  ann  nach  tigeadh  dha  ort ; 

Ma  thig  a  dh^  ort, 

Gu  m'  ann  nach  tigeadh  tri  ort ; 

Ma  <kc.  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9), 

Ma  thig  naoi  ort, 

Gu  m'  ann  nach  tigeadh  deich  ort. 

Ma  thig  deich  ort, 

Gu  m'  ann  nach  tig  leamhnud  van  ad  shuil  sin 

tuilleadh.  (A  breath  allowed). 

Ma  thig  deich  ort, 
Gu  m'  ann  nach  tigeadh  naoi  ort. 
Ma  thig  naoi,  &c,  (8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  as  long  as 

breath  holds). 

The  translation  is : — 

If  one  (stye)  come  on  you. 

May  it  be  that  two  don't  come  ; 

If  two  come,  may  there  not  come  three 

(So  on  till  ten,  where  one  breath  may  be 
taken,  then  back  again  till  breath  fails), 
If  ten  come  on  you, 
May  it  be  that  nine  won't  come,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  charm  given  by  "  Nether  Lochaber  "  in  his 
first  book,  for  sore  eyes,  which  he  heads  as  "  Leigheas  Sul ": — 

Luibh  Challum  Chille  agus  sp^ir, 

Meannt  agus  tri-bhilead  corr, 

Bainne  atharla  nach  do  rug  laogh  ; 

Bruich  iad  is  clinch  air  br^id, 

'S  cuir  sid  rid'  shdil  aig  tra-n6in. 

Air  an  Athair,  am  Mac  agus  Spiorad  nan  gr^s, 

'S  air  Ostal  na  seirce  ;  bi'dh  do  shdilean  sl^ 

Mu'n  eirich  a'  gheallach  's  mu'n  till  an  l^. 
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Id  English,  it  rans — 

STake  of)  St  Columba's  wort  and  dandeliou, 
Of)  mint  and  a  perfect  plant  of  marsh  trefoil, 
STake  of)  milk  from  the  udder  of  a  qney 
That  is  heavy  with  calf,  but   that   has  not  actually 

calved), 
Boil,  and  spread  the  mixture  on  a  cloth ; 
Put  it  to  your  eyes  at  noon-tide. 
In  the  name  of  Father,  Sun,  and  Spirit  of  Grace, 
And  in  the  name  of  (John)  the  •Apostle  of  Love,  and 

your  eyes  shall  be  well 
Before  the  next  rising  of  the  moon,  before  the  turning 
of  next  flood-tide. 

Sprain. 

In  the  introductory  section,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
charms  for  sprains  are  very  widespread,  and  very  old  among 
Aryan  nations,  probably  going  back  so  far  as  the  period 
of  the  original  Aryan  race.  They  exist  in  much  the  same  form  in 
the  ancient  Sanskrit,  the  old  German,  and  the  modem  Gaelic  and 
Teutonic  dialects.  The  Gaelic  incantation  for  sprain  is  called 
"  Eolas  Sgochadh  Feithe,"  Charm  for  Sprain  of  Vein,  or  "  Eolas 
an  t-Sniomh/'  Charm  for  Twist  or  Dislocation.  There  are  many 
editions  of  it,  but  all  refer  to  one  original  form.  The  best  form  is 
as  follows : — The  charmer  puts  a  thread  into  his  mouth,  repeats 
the  rhyme  here  given,  and  then  ties  the  thread  round  the  injured 
part,  where  it  is  left  till  it  falls  off  itself.     The  rhyme  is — 

Chaidh  Criosda  mach 
Sa'  mhaduinn  mhoich, 
'S  fhuair  e  casan  nan  each, 
Air  am  bristeadh  mu  seach, 
Chuir  e  cuaimh  ri  cnaimh, 
Agus  feith  ri  feith, 
Agus  fe6il  ri  fe6il, 
Agus  craicionn  ri  craicionu, 
'S  mar  leighis  esan  sin 
Gu'n  leighis  mise  so. 


Translated — 


Christ  went  forth 

In  the  early  mom, 

And  found  the  horses*  legs  broken  across. 

He  put  bone  to  bone. 
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Sinew  to  sinew, 
Flesh  to  flesh, 
And  skin  to  skin  ; 
And  as  He  healed  that 
May  J  heal  this. 

The  following  is  a  good  version  of  the  same  chann: — The 
charmer  takes  a  white  (preferably)  linen  thread  between  his  teeth 
while  repeating  the  following  rhyme ;  three  knots  are  to  be  put 
on  the  thread,  and  then  it  is  wound  round  the  sprained  part : — 

•  Dh'  eirich  Criosd  maduinn  mhoch, 
Is  fhuair  e  casan  nan  each  briste; 
Chuir  e  smuais  ri  smuais, 
Chuir  e  cnaimh  ri  cnaimh, 
Chuir  e  feith  ri  feith, 
Agus  mur  leighis  e  sin 
Gu  leighis  e  so  dhuts' — A.B.* 

The  following  version  first  appeared  in  Cuairtear  nan  Glean^ 
on  the  page  already  cited  : — 

Chaidh  Bride  mach 
Air  maduinn  mhoich 
Le  du*aid  each. 
Bhris  fear  ac'  a  chas. 
Chuir  e  gliin  ri  glim, 
Is  cnik,imh  ri  cn^mh. 
Is  feith  ri  feith. 
Mar  leighis  esan  sin, 
Qu^  leighis  mise  so. 

St  Bride  went  out  at  early  mom  with  a  pair  of  horses.  One 
broke  its  leg.  He  (sic !)  put  knee  to  knee,  bone  to  bone,  and  vein 
to  vein ;  and  as  he  healed  that^  may  I  heal  this. 

A  degraded  form  appears  in  this  one : — 

Chaidh  Criosd  a  mach, 
Is  bhris  e  chas. 
Is  fuil  r'a  fuil, 
Feoil  r'a  feoil, 
Cnamh  r'a  cnaimh, 
Alt  r'a  alt, 

^  The  last  line  means  "  May  he  heal  this  for  you— A  B.,  the  preceding  part 
being  practically  as  the  first  form. 

'In  the  Ctudrtear  the  gu  of  the  last  line  is  misprinted  cAo. 
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Smior  r'a  smior 

Agus  mu8  d'  r^ig  e  an  \kr 

Bha  e  slan. 

Mar  sin  bi  gu  math,  A.B. 

Another  degraded  form  is  this : — 

Paidir  Mhoire  h-aon, 
Baidir  Mhoire  dha, 
Paidir  Mhoire  tri — 
Chaidh  Criosd  air  muin  as, 
'S  thug  e  sniomh  dha  chas, 
'S  rau'n  d'  rainig  e  an  lar 
Bha  e  slan  air  ais. 


This  contains  the  curious  expression,  *'  Pater  of  Mary— once, 
twice,  thrice ;  and  the  animal  mounted  is  the  ass. 

It  is  to  some  form  of  this  sprain  charm  that  Colonel  John  Roy 
Stewart  refers  in  the  poem  known  as  his  "  Prayer."  The  particular 
verse  meant  runs  thus  :  — 

Ni  mi  'n  ubaidh  rinn  Peadar  do  Phol 
'S  a  luighean  air  f^  leum  bruaich, 
Seachd  paidir,  'n  ainm  sagairt  is  pip, 
Ga  chuir  ris  'na  phlasd  mu  'n  cuairt. 

Here  he  offers  to  perform  the  charm  which  Peter  did  for  Paul 
when  he  sprained  his  ankle,  viz.,  seven  paters  to  priest  and  pope 
put  as  plaster  around  it. 

Stran^ry. 

This  trouble  is  known  in  Qaelic  as  '*  Gasg-Uisge,"  or  Reten- 
tion of  Water.  Charms  for  its  cure  are  among  the  oldest 
Qaelic  documents  that  we  have,  for  magic  rhymes  calculated 
to  cure  it  appear  in  the  old  Irish  MSS.,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Unfortimately,  the  only  charm  that  has  been  pro- 
cured in  these  later  days  is  incomplete.     It  luns  thus : — 

Triuir  a  thachair  orm  a  tighinn  as  an  Roimh,  ..... 
Peadar  agui  Pol.  'S  e  bu  dusgadh  dhoibh  's  iad  nan  codal  suain. 
.  .  .  .  Dh'  iarr  Moire  mhin  as  aon  losa  Criosda  stad  a  chur 
le  fhuil  's  ruith  chuir  le  f hual ;  's  e  'thighinn  gu  min  gun  trioblaid 
gun  strith,  mar  uisge  le  gleann. 
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Three  met  me  coming  from  Rome 

Peter  and  Paul 

What  awakened  them  as  they  slept  soundly.     .     .     . 

Meek  Mary  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 

Desired  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  his  blood, 

And  that  his  urine  should  run  ; 

So  that  it  would  pass  smoothly 

Without  trouble  or  distress, 

As  water  down  a  glen. 

Swelling  of  Breast. 

The  following  is  a  charm  for  At  Cich,  Swelling  of  the  Breast, 
whether  in  human  females  or  in  animals.  The  directions  are  as 
follows : — Find  a  stone  about  the  size  of  your  fist ;  it  must  be 
almost  buried  in  the  ground  in  its  natural  state.  Take  it  out 
about  sunrise,  and  rub  it  to  the  pap  or  udder ;  replace  it  carefully, 
and  do  the  same  at  sunset.  In  the  act  of  rubbing,  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  a  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh ! 
Suathadh  laimh  Chriosd  air  cioch  Mhuire,  an  Oigh, 
Qhrad  thraogh  an  t-at, 
Mar  sin  gun  traoghadh  a'  chlach  so  thusa  ! 

Which  means,  after  invoking  the  Trinity — 

The  rubbing  of  Christ's  hand  on  the  Virgin  Mary's  breast ; 

Quickly  allayed  the  swelling  ; 

Similarly  may  this  stone  abate  the  swelling  for  thee ! 

A  general  name  for  such  swellings  of  the  breast  or  of  the 
udder  is  Ruaidhe  or  Bedness,  which  meant  a  lodging  of  the  milk 
therein.  The  following  charm  is  good,  again,  to  cure  man  or 
beast : — 

Tha  eolas  agam  air  an  Ruaidhe, 
Our  ann  air  buaidh  's  air  bliochd, 
A  chuir  Moir'  a  tonnaibh  a  cinn, 
'S  a  chuir  Brighde  a  roinn  a  fuilt : 
'Chriosda,  faicibh  sibhse  chioch  sin  air  at : 
Gu  ma  slan  a  chioch  's  gu  ma  crion  an  t-at ; 
Trian  an  diugh  's  trian  am  maireach, 
'S  uile  gu  leir  an  earar. 
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I  po68e88  a  charm  for  the  Redness, 

It  is  for  produce  and  milk, 

Which  Mary  took  from  the  crown  of  her  head 

And  Bridget  from  the  shedding  of  her  hair. 

Oh  !  Christ,  sea  ye  (sic)  that  breast  swollen  : 

May  the  breast  be  healed  and  the  swelling  disappear ; 

One-third  to-day  ;  one-third  to-morrow  ; 

And  the  remainder  the  dav  after. 

Uvula-^^  Raising. ^^ 

The  incantation  for  the  *'  raising  of  the  uvula  "  was  known  as 
tolas  dock  ihlugain,  Charm  for  the  Throut-Nipple.  The  little  red, 
nipple-like  sea-weed  found  in  pools  of  salt  water  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  called  in  Gaelic  alltuinn  dhearg^  is  procured  and  tied  to  the 
crook  while  the  following  words  are  repeated  : — '*  Ann  an  ainm  an 
Athar,  a'  Mhic  agus  an  <Spioraid  Naoimh,  air  cioch-shlugain  A.  R 
{person's  name)."  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  Trinity  "  for  the  uvula 
of  A,  B." 

WarU. 

The  incantation  for  warts  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  persou 
afifected  is  directed  to  rub  the  moisture  of  the  mouth  or  saliva  to 
the  wart,  and  keep  saying  — 

OUa  bhidh  gum  beannaicheaeh 
Air  a  h-uile  gin  dc  na  foinneachan. 

That  is  to  say- 
Oil  of  food,  may  thou  bless 
Elach  one  of  the  warts. 

Wormf. 

This  charm,  though  evidently  not  in  full,  is  contemptuously 
given  by  Mackenzie  in  his  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry^  and  runs 
thus : — 

Mharbhainn  dubhag,  's  mharbhainn  doirbheag. 

Is  naoi  naoinear  dhe  an  s^orsa  ; 
'S  fiolar  crion  nan  casan  lionmhor, 

Bu  mhor  pianadh  air  feadh  fe61a,  ko. 

Translated — 

I  would  kill  a  black  one,  and  I  would  kill  a  bad  one, 

And  nine  nine  ones  of  their  kind  ; 
And  the  little  nescock  of  numerous  legs. 

That  causes  great  pain  mid  the  flesh,  i&c. 
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IV.   FOR  TOOTHACHE. 

Toothache  \&  not^  as  some  think,  one  more  case  of  physical 
degeneracy  entailed  upon  us  by  our  m'xleni  civilisation ;  for  the 
holed  tooth  of  the  British  barrow  suggests  the  dental  sufferings  of 
our  primitive  ancestors ;  nor  has  the  modem  savage  any  immunity 
from  toothache,  though  he  does  live  "according  to  nature" 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  toothache  among  the 
ancient  nations,  and  numerous  are  the  recipes  which  are  found  in 
the  medical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  Marcellus  of 
Bordeaux  (circ.,  410  a.d.)  representn,  as  the  great  Jacob  Grimm 
fondly  believed,  the  experience  of  the  Gauls  in  medical  lore,  then 
we  may  take  it  that  the  ancient  Celts  were  past  masters  in  the 
cure  of  toothache,  whether  by  drug  or  charm.  The  following  is 
the  incantation,  or  carmen^  with  directions  as  to  its  use,  which 
Marcellus  gives  for  toothache,  and  which  he  says  has  proved  of 
miraculous  benefit  in  actual  experience  : — "  Luna  decrescente,  die 
Martis  sive  die  Jovis  ;  haec  verba  dices  septies,  '  Argidam  margi- 
dam  sturgidam.'  "  This  means  that  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  on 
Tuesday  or  Thursday,  you  are  to  say  seven  times,  "Argidam 
margidam  sturgidam."  We  cannot  follow  Grimm  into  the  jungle 
of  derivation  from  Celtic  roots,  and  must  leave  these  three  words 
as  meaningless  as  we  found  them. 

A  common  method  of  curing  or  preventing  toothache,  which  is 
still  in  vogue,  is  as  follows : — A  skilled,  or  "  skeely,"  person  writes 
out  an  incantation  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  gives  it  to  the  sufferer 
from  toothache,  and  he  or  she  keeps  this  carefully  about  their 
person,  generally  sewn  in  the  inside  of  their  clothing.  The 
following  is  a  quaint  description  of  the  whole  system,  sent  us  hy 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  it : — "  Some  men  cure  toothache  in 
the  foUowing  way — They  write  out  a  line  or  two  on  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  and  then  fold  it  up,  and  hand  it  to  the  sufferer,  who  must 
not  on  any  account  open  it.  If  he  does,  the  worse  for  himself,  for 
the  toothache  will  at  once  come  back.  I  know  a  young  woman 
who  once  got  this  line.  She  placed  it  carefully  in  the  lining  of 
her  cprset.  One  day,  however,  she  happened  to  be  washing,  and, 
having  neglected  to  remove  the  line,  she  destroyed  it  in  the  process 
of  washing  this  particular  article  of  attire.  She  told  me  that  the 
toothache  came  back  like  a  shot,  and  she  had  to  give  up  her 
washing  that  day.  A  second  line,  she  said,  would  do  her  no  good, 
and  so  the  toothache  ever  since  has  been  paying  her  an  unwelcome 
visit  now  and  then." 

The  words  of  the  charm  thus  written  on  paper  are  not  by  any 
means  always  in  Gaelic,  for  too  often  the  difficulty  of  Avriting  the 
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uative  tongue  prevents  this.      English  and   Latin  charms  are 
found  instead,  and  one  of  each  we  shall  now  present  to  our  readers. 
The  following  very  common  English  charm  was  lately  caught 
^oing  its  roimd  : — 

St  Peter  sat  on  a  new-rolled  stone 

Weeping  and  waUing ; 

Jesus  came  by,  and  said — 

What  ails  you,  Peter  If 

Oh,  Lord,  my  Crod,  the  toothache. 

Jesus  said,  Be  healed  ; 

And  whoever  will  carry 

These  few  lines  for  My  name's  sake 

Will  never  feel  the  toothache. 

A  Latin  form  of  the  same  charm  is  to  be  found  in  the  Maclagan 
MSS.  The  piece  of  paper  on  which  it  is  written  was  in  actual  use, 
for  it  shows  the  marks  and  worn  comers  of  the  original  folding, 
and  makes  a  neat  folded  slip  of  a  little  over  an  inch  square.  The 
Latm  is  very  barbarous,  and  shows  a  royal  contempt  for  grammar, 
facts  which  prove  that  the  writer  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  he  was  transcribing.  Mr  Maclagan  dockets  the 
paper  sarcastically  thus  : — "  Eolusan  ciallacha  cumhachdach  !" 
(Wise,  potent  charms).  The  charm  is  as  follows,  the  lacuna  near 
the  end  being  caused  by  the  wearing  of  the  paper  : — 

"Petrus  sedit  ex  marmorum  Lapis  Dominus  Noster  venit  et 
Dixit  petrus  quid  te  gravit,  petrus  respondit  dominus  Meus  Caput 
et  Dentes  meos  vexant  me  Dominus  Noster  Dicat  surge  petrus 
salva  tu  non  solum  tu  sed  etiam  omnia  qui  teneant  haeo  mea  dicta 
per  virtutem  De  haec  verbis  Dominus  Noster  et  in  ejus  Nomine 
Dice  tuus  pestis  non  moleste  te  Detri  Minius  Pratrus." 

There  are  several  Gaelic  incantations  for  toothache,  and  most 
of  them  imply  the  wide-spread  belief  that  toothache  is  caused  by 
a  worm  burrowing  in,  under,  or  above  the  tooth.  The  Gaelic  for 
toothache  is  deide^  which  is  derived  from  detfdy  a  tooth,  allied  to 
the  Latin  dent  of  dens^  but  a  commoner  word  is  cnvimJt  or,  pro- 
perly, crotmh,  which  in  reality  means  "  worm  "  or  "  maggoty"  and 
is  still  used  in  that  sense. 

The  following  Middle  Irish  charm  from  the  Lebar  Brecc  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  the  cruimh  or 
worm  among  the  Gaels  of  old,  and,  further,  as  explaining  the 
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introduction  of  the  idea  of  ordag  or  thumb  in  a  charm  quoted 
later  on.     The  words  run  thus : — 

Ordu  Thomais  togaide 
i  toeb  Crist  cen  chinaid 
ron-icca  mo  d^ta  cen  guba 
ar  chruma  is  ar  idhain 
et  pater  prius  et  post. 

That  is  to  say — 

May  the  thumb  of  chosen  Thomas 
in  the  side  of  guiltless  Christ 
heal  my  teeth  without  lamentation 
from  worms  and  from  pangs. 

And  a  PatemosUr  before  and  after .^ 

A  short  and  neat  charm,  which  introduces  Peter  as  the  sufferer 
from  the  craimh,  nms  thus  : — 

(Bha  *n  croimh  air  Peadar) 
Lcighis  losa  Peadar,  leighis  Peadar  P61, 
Leighis  Pol  an  domhau  leis  na  tri  facail 
aig  losa  a*  leantuinn,  "  Bi  gu  math." 

Which  means — 

(Peter  had  the  toothache), 
Jesus  healed  Peter,  Peter  healed  Paul, 
Paul  healed  the  world  by  following  the  three 
words  of  Jesus,  "  Be  thou  well." 

The  two  charms  that  follow  mutually  throw  light  on  one 
another,  and  they  both  have  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
attached  to  their  origin.  The  first  charm,  which  has  already  been 
published  (untranslated),  was  taken  down  some  two  decades  ago 
by  Mr  Mackay,  solicitor,  Inverness,  from  the  recitation  of  the  late 
Angus  Macdonald,  the  first  bard  of  the  Inverness  Gaelic  Society, 
and  he  again  had  learned  it  from  the  Bard  Conanach  (1780-1832). 

^  The  reference  to  the  above  I  owe  to  Dr  Whitley  Stokes.  It  Is  published 
in  the  Bevue  CeUique^  v.  892,  by  Dr  Stokes,  who  further  quotes  a  Punjabi  or 
Indian  charm  that  implies  a  similar  belief.  The  beid,  however,  in  the  latter 
case  is  the  weevil,  which  is  supposed  to  eat  into  decayed  teeth  and  make  them 
black.  The  charm  tells  the  black  weevil  that  it  will  die  by  the  blessing  of 
Shikh  Farid,  "  the  Teacher  Saint,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Foh  !  Foh  !  Foh  !" 
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We  may  hence  uuderatand  the  completeness  of  the  charm,  whici 
as  follows : — 

Seachd  paidir  a  h-aon, 

Seachd  paidir  a  dha 

Seachd  paidir  a  tri, 

Seachd  paidir  a  ceithir, 

Seachd  paidir  a  c6ig 

Seachd  paidir  a  sia 

Seachd  paidir  a  seachd. 
An  orra  rinn  Muire  mhin 
Do  Phadruig  uasal  aluinn, 
Air  chroimh,  air  cheann,  air  chinn, 
Air  ruaidh',  air  at,  air  arraing. 
Thuirt  Abraham  ri  losa  Oriosd 
'S  iad  a'  falbh  air  sliabh  Bheitris, 
"  Cha'n  urrainn  mise  coiseachd 
No  maimeachd  leis  an  deideadh." 
Thuirt  losa  Criosd  ri  Abraham  : 
"  Cha  bhi  chroimh  sin  anns  a  cheann  sin  : — 
Mach  an  deideadh  !  mach  an  deideadh  !'' 
Da  uair  an  deigh  cheile. 
Fios  air  ueamh  is  fios  air  talamh, 
Fios  aig  do  righ  air  do  ghalar ; 
Croimh  is  deideadh  chuir  fo*n  talamh. 

Seachd  paidir  a  h-aon, 

Seachd  paidir  a  dha, 

Seachd  paidir  a  tri, 

Seachd  paidir  a  ceithir, 

Seachd  paidir  a  c6ig, 

Seachd  paidir  a  sia, 

Seachd  paidir  a  seachd, 
Neart  nan  seachd  paidir 
Rinn  Muire  mhor  a  Dhe  nan  dul, 
Do'n  chleireach  naomh,  cur  do  dhonas  is  do  dh61as 
Air  a'  chlach  ghlas  ud  thall, 
'S  air  buidheann  na  h-eucorach  ! 

The  translation  of  this  is — 

Seven  patei*8  one, 

Seven  paters  two, 

[So  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7]. 
The  incantation  that  Mary  the  Meek  made 
For  Patrick,  the  noble  and  beauteous. 
Gainst  toothache  and  soreness  of  head  and  bone, 
'Gainst  erysipelas,  swelling,  and  stitch. 
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Abraham  said  to  Jesus  Christ 
As  thej  walked  on  the  slope  of  Bethris : 
"  I  have  not  the  power  of  walking 
Or  of  riding  because  of  toothache." 
Said  Jesus  Christ  to  Abraham  : 
"  Toothworm  will  not  be  in  that  head ; 
Out  the  toothache  !  out  the  toothache  !" 
Twice  repeated  after  other. 
Known  in  Heaven,  known  on  earth, 
Known  to  thy  King  is  thy  disease, 
Toothworm  and  toothache  to  be  placed  under  earth. 

Seven  paters  one, 
[2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7]. 
May  the  strength  of  the  seven  paters 
That  Mary  the  Mighty  made  to  the  God  of  the  Elements, 
For  the  holy  cleric,  put  thy  evil  and  pain 
On  the  grey  stone  over  yonder 
And  on  the  workers  of  wrong ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  two  parallel  charms.  The 
second  one  comes  from  Kishom,  famed  in  the  Ordnance  Gazetteer  as 
having  given  a  toothache  charm  to  the  Antiquarian  Museiun  of 
EdinburgL  The  instructions  and  words  of  our  charm  are  as 
follows :  —  A  stick  of  hazel  wood,  some  five  inches  long  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  is  to  be  kept  between  the  teeth  while  the 
following  words  are  repeated  (the  charmer  performing  first  to  teach 
the  sufferer  how  to  act  and  speak) — 

Rann  rinn  Br\d  mh\n 
Do  Phadruig  uasal,  an  ard  r\gh, 
Air  ruaidhe,  air  at,  air  arraing. 
Ordag  Pheadair,  agus  ordag  Ph6il 
Sgaras  a'  chneidh  bho  'n  chuidmh  ; 
OSrdag  Mhic  Dh^  air  neamh 
Leighis  gach  deud-chneidh. 

Thubhairt  Abraham  ri  losa  Criosd  nach  b'  urrainn  e  coiseachd 
na  mairceachd  leis  an  deud-chneidh.  Thubhairt  losa  Criosd  ri 
Abraham  air  an  t-sliabh  cheudna  nach  biodh  du  or  ud  san  aon 
ceann  leis  an  deud-chneidh. 

^  See  Gaelic  Society  Traoaaction*  Vol  VIII.  p.  125 
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Which  means — 

The  rhyme  that  Bridget  the  Meek  made 
For  Patrick,  the  noble  high  King, 
'Gainst  erysipelas,  swelling  and  stitch. 
Thumb  of  Peter  and  Thumb  of  Paul 
That  will  separate  the  ache  from  the  bone ; 
The  thumb  of  the  Son  of  God  in  heaven 
That  can  cure  every  tooth-pain. 

Abraham  said  to  Jesus  Christ  that  he  could  not  walk  or  ride 
because  of  the  tooth-pain.  Jesus  Christ  said  to  Abraham  on  the 
same  hill  slope  (Bethris  ?)  that  there  would  not  be  further  pain  in 
that  head  from  toothache. 

This  second  charm  is  manifestly  incomplete  in  some  points, 
but  doubtless  it  has  been  equally  as  efficacious  as  the  fuller  one 
handed  down  from  the  Bard  Conanach  ! 

Here  is  another  Kishorn  toothache  charm,  received,  as  so  many 
of  these  have  been,  from  my  good  friend  Mr  Don.  Kennedy.  The 
swelling  of  the  face  and  the  rare  but  possible  breaking;  through 
the  cheek  of  the  purulent  matter,  and  the  erysipelas  and  such 
complications  consequent  on  toothache  in  the  upper  teeth,  doubt- 
less gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  n  worm  travelling  from  the  tooth  and 
coming  out  at  any  point  about  the  head.  There  is  a  Gaelic  name 
for  this  worm  ;  it  is  called  '*  An  Deudag  Bheist " — the  tooth  beast 
or  worm.  The  following  is  an  elaborate  charm  calculated  to  kUl 
the  worm  and  allay  all  swelling  of  the  head  and  toothache.  The 
charmer  lays  his  hand  on  the  part  where  the  pain  is  and  says  : — 

larunn  do  cheann,  ainmheinneach, 
Bior  ad  earball  a  tholladh  d'  ainmheinn  ! 
Dh'  orduich  High  neimh  do  mharbhadh ; 
Gu'n  tilleadh  Criosd  urchas 
'S  gach  aon  bheist  ann  an  so  ; 
Air  an  f  healan  ^  dhubh. 
Air  an  f  healan  dhonn. 
Air  an  an  f  healan  uaine  ; 

Fear  dubh  goisneach,  fear  fionn  fada,  donn  lotaidh  ; 
Ma  tha  iad  a  muigh,  gu'n  dol  a  stigh, 
Ma  tha  iad  a  stigh,  gu'n  dol  a  mach, 
Ach  iad  a  lobhadh,  's  a  bhrothadh,  's  a  chn^mhadh 
'san  f  heoil  'sam  beil  iad. 

^  For  fkealan,  the  word  we  got  was  uda  (swan),  which  we  have  corrected 
according  to  analogy  with  other  charms. 
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Aon  's  a  dha  air  a'  bheist, 
Aon  'b  a  tri  air  a'  bheist, 
Aon  's  a  ceithir  air  a'  bheist, 
Aon  's  a  c6ig  air  a  bheist, 
Aon  's  a  sia  air  a'  bheist, 
Aon  's  a  seachd  air  a'  bheist. 
Aon  'a  a  h-ochd  air  a'  bheist, 
Aon  's  a  naoi  air  a'  bheist, 
Naoi  's  a  h-ochd  air  a'  bheist, 
A  h-ochd  '«(  a  seachd  air  a  bheist, 
Seachd  's  a  sia  air  a'  bheist, 
Sia  's  a  c6ig  air  a'  bheist, 
C6ig  's  a  ceithir  air  a'  bheist, 
Ceithir  's  a  tri  air  a'  bheist, 
Tri  's  a  dha  air  a'  bheist, 
Dha  's  a  h-aon  air  a'  bheist ! 

'ranslated — 

Iron  in  thy  head,  ill-disposed  one, 

A  spit  in  thy  tail  to  spike  thy  evil  work  ! 

The  King  of  heaven  ordered  thy  killing  ! 

May  Christ  turn  back  malady 

And  each  worm  that  is  here  ; 

'Gainst  the  black  nescock, 

'Gainst  the  brown  nescock, 

'Gainst  the  green  nescock. 

The  dark  hairy  one,  the  white  long  one,  brown 

woundirg  one ; 
If  they  are  outside,  may  they  not  go  in ; 
If  they  are  inside,  may  they  not  go  out. 
But  rot,  slough,  and  decay  in  the  flesh  in  which 

they  are. 
One  and  two  against  the  worm. 
One  and  three  against  the  worm. 

[And  so  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9]. 
Nine  and  eight  against  the  worm, 
£ight  and  seven  against  the  worm. 

[And  so  back  again  to  one], 

iich  is  the  charm  against  An  Deudag  Bheist,  the  travelling  tooth- 
orm. 

We  shall  end  this  section  on  toothache  charms  by  quoting  two 
icantations  connected  with  two  weUs  in  the  north.  In  North 
i&t,  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  mountain,  called  Mairrbhol,  there  is 

17 
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a  well  that  ourea  toothache,  to  which  offerings  of  coins,  rings,  pins, 
<fec.,  are  made,  these  being  deposited  in  or  about  the  well.  The 
8u£ferer  from  toothache  drinks  of  the  water  and  repeats  the  follow- 
ing formula : — 

Tha  mise  a'  cromadh  sios  an  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  M.hic  agus  an 
Spioraid  Naoimh,  agus  mi  dol  a  dh'  fhagail  cri^  mo  chuin  anus 
an  tobar  nach  traogh  a  chaoidh. 

That  is  to  say — 

I  am  arbending  down  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit)  and  a-going  to  leave  the  pain  of  my  head  in  the  fount 
that  will  not  fail  for  ever. 

This  well,  we  are  assured,  unfailingly  cures  toothache  ;  but  it  is  a 
far  cry  to  North  Uist,  and  it  is  with  some  pleasure  we  record  that 
Aultbea  has  a  further  claim  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  new  railway, 
inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  well  which  "cures  the  toothache 
wonderfully."  The  particular  spot  where  the  well  is  is  at 
Slaggan,  near  Aultbea.  One  goes  to  the  well,  and  selects  a  stone 
near  it  covered  with  moss  (crotal).  He  then  takes  from  the  well 
a  mouthful  of  water,  which  he  must  not  swallow,  but  he  goes  to 
the  moss-covered  stone  with  it,  removes  the  moss,  pours  the  water 
from  his  mouth  on  the  spot-,  and,  in  replacing  the  moss,  says  : — 


Which  means — 


Uisge  Domhnaich  'muigh, 
Croimh  is  deide  'stigh. 

Out  is  the  holy  water. 
In  is  the  toothache. 


Tliat  is  to  say,  the  water  goes  out  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
tcx)thache  is  shut  up  under  the  moss  and  into  the  stone  ! 


V.    FOB  ANIMALS. 

Charms  and  magic  rhymes  existed  in  great  numbers,  calculated 
to  prevent  or  cure  the  diseases  incident  to  the  animals  about  the 
farms  and  holdings,  and  more  especially  for  the  cure  of  the  cows. 
One  preventive  charm  for  the  "Evil  Eye"  was  given  in  section 
one — the  "  Torranan  Spell."  The  following  spell  was  intended  to  stop 
the  barking  of  dogs  as  one  approached  the  farm-house.  It  was  especi- 
ally important  for  thieves  and  cattle-lifters  that  the  voice  of  the 
watch-dog  should  not  give  the  alarm  to  the  inmates  that,  under 
the  safe  cover  of  night,  the  thief  was  creeping  up  to  the  buildings. 
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A  spell  to  quieten  the  faithful  dog  under  these  circumstances,  or 
indeed  to  stop  dogs  barking  under  any  conditions  of  annoyance, 
occurs  in  the  Maclagan  MSS.,  and  is  here  reproduced  for  the  firat 
time.  It  is  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  somewhat  carelessly,  and 
the  meaning  is  a  little  obscure.  The  Gaelic  is  given  here  as  it 
stands  in  the  MS.     The  title  runs  thus : — 

Ubag  a  chasgadh  coin  o  thabhan, 
No  a  Ghlas-ghairm. 

(Incantation  for  stopping  a  dog  from  barking,  or  the  lock-cry). 
The  words  run  thus  :  — 

Co  e  'm  Baile  so  romhain  7 

Ta  Baile  nan  gaimhne. 

Na  gaireadh  na  coin  no  gu'n  gaireadh  na  gaimhne. 

Tri  ceothan  &  ceothan  crith, 

Bheir  air  a  chrobh  cothartaich  &  air  an  Talamh  ugh  pluib  & 

cothart  coin. 
Ta  mi  guidheadh  air  Riogh  nan  Dul  na  ta  nad  shuil  a  bhi  ait 

mo  theanga. 

Which  may  mean  this : — 

What  is  this  farm  before  us  ? 

This  is  the  farm  of  the  stirks. 

Let  the  dogs  cry  (crow)  not  till  the  stirks  cry. 

Three  mist-shoi^ers  and  mist-showers  with  tremor, 

Which  will  make  the  cattle  bark  and  the  earth  egg-plump 

and  dog-bark. 
I  pray  the  King  of  the  Elements  that  what  is  in  thine  eye  be 

on  my  tongue. 

The  obscure  words  are  gaireadh,  which  in  the  modem  language 
nieaus  "crowing/'  ceothan,  ceothan  crith,  and  ugh  pluib,  where  the 
reading  of  the  u  in  vgh  is  not  absolutely  certain,  nor  of  the  u  in 
shuil,  which  could  be  read  as  a. 

Parsing  from  this  difficult  charm,  we  ccme  to  incantations  for 
the  difficulties  and  ailments  incident  to  cattle.  And  first  come 
the 

MILKING   8PELUS. 

Milk-maids  have  been  wont  in  many  places  to  sing  to  their  cows 
in  the  process  of  milking.  These  croons  or  lullabies  are  called  in 
the  Isles  "  Taladh  Nam  Banachag,''  the  Lnllaby  of  the  Milk-maids. 
They  vary  in  tone  and  measure  to  suit  the  different  actions  of 
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milking,  and  the  cows  in  some  cases  get  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  won't  give  their  milk  without  them,  even  insisting  on 
favourite  airs.  Mr  Carmichael,  in  his  Uist  Hymns,  has  brought 
one  or  two  of  these  characteristic  croons  together.  There  is  but 
one  step  between  these  songs  and  the  charms  which  we  are  now  to 
deal  with.  It  is,  for  instance,  troublesome  to  make  a  cow,  on  her 
first  calf,  to  give  the  milk  to  the  milk-maid  without  the  calf.  Tlie 
following  chaxm  is  intended  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

To  make  a  Cow  give  the  Milk. 

Let  the  dairy-maid  get  the  leg  or  shank  bone  of  a  swan  ;  then  let 
her  catch,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  each  teat  and  draw  the  milk 
finely  through  the  bone,  saying,  as  she  does  so,  the  following  : — 

Deothal  na  ba  air  au  laogh, 

Deothal  an  laoigh  air  a  bhainne  ; 

Feadan  caol  troimh  lorg  eala, 

Air  a  tharruing  le  oigh  chiallach,  chaunach  ; 

Thoir-sa  'm  bainne  gu  rianail,  toileach  ; 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  &c 

That  is  to  say — 

The  sucking  of  the  cow  on  the  calf^ 
The  sucking  of  the  calf  on  the  milk  ; 
A  tiny  spoutlet  through  a  swanks  shank. 
Drawn  by  a  prudent,  pretty  maid  ; 
Give  thou  the  milk  orderly  and  willingly  ; 
In  the  name  of,  &c. 

The  following  is  another  spell  having  the  same  object  in  view 
— ^that  is,  to  make  a  cow  give  her  milk  after  being  deprived  of  her 
calf.  It  has  been  already  published  by  Mr  W.  Mackenzie,  and  he 
calls  it 

Eolcu  air  Sealmachas. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

An  trEolas  a  rinn  Calum  Cillc 
Dh'  aona  bho  na  caillich 
Air  Thabhairt  a'  bhainne 
'N  deigh  marbhadh  a  laoigh, 
Bho  feithean  a  droma 
Gu  feithean  a  tarra, 
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'S  bho  fheithean  a  tiina 
6u  feithean  a  d4  thaobh, 
Bho  bhun  a  da  chluaise 
Gu  smuais  a  da  leise  ; 
Air  thabhairt  a'  bhainne 
Air  mharbhadh  d'  a  laogh. 


Translated : — 


The  charm  that  Columba  wrought 
For  the  only  cow  of  the  old  wife, 
For  the  giving  of  the  milk 
After  the  killing  of  her  calf, 
Be  from  the  veins  of  her  back 
To  the  veins  of  her  belly, 
From  the  veins  of  her  belly 
To  the  veins  of  her  side, 
From  the  roots  of  her  two  ears 
To  the  joints  of  her  two  thighs  : 
For  the  giving  of  the  milk 
After  the  killing  of  her  calf. 

CATTLE  DISBASB. 

From  these  spells  we  now  pass  to  the  cure  of  and  charms  for 
various  cattle  diseases.  We  begin  with  two  general  charms,  calcu- 
lated to  cure  any  cattle  disease  at  all.  The  first,  with  modu$ 
operandi,  is  as  follows  : — Should  any  more  of  the  cattle  die,  open 
Uie  first  beast,  take  out  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  put  them 
in  a  bag.  Carry  this  across  the  first  bum,  on  the  neighbouring 
estate,  and  there  bury  it.  While  crossing  the  stream  for  this  pur- 
pose, repeat  this  rhyme  : — 

Fhir  a  sh^id  a'  ghaoth  o  dheas, 

Tog  leat  an  t-earchall  so  thar  an  eas ; 

Tog  leat  a  mhi-dhdrachd 

Dh'  ionnsuidh  'n  taobh  as  an  d'thainigte  leis. 

Which  moans  : —  . 

Thou  that  makest  the  south  winds  blow. 
Take  thia  disease  across  the  water  ;- 
Take  away  with  Thee  this  ill-wish 
To  the  quarter  whence  it  was  brought. 
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The  aeoond  general  chann  belongs  to  Mr  Carraichaers  excellent 
collections  of  Island  superstitions,  and  is  published  in  *'  Nether- 
Lochaber."  ^  The  chann  can  be  used  for  disease  of  man  or  beast, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  a  worsted  thread  is  tied  round  the  tail,  the 
thread  having  undergone  much  mysterious  spitting,  handling,  and 
**  incantating,"  by  the  woman  from  whom  it  is  got.  The  following 
rann  or  spell  is  muttered  over  it  at  the  time  of  its  "  consecra- 
tion" :— 

Eann  Leighecu  Galar  Crutdh, 

Criosd'  is  Ostail  is  Eoin, 

An  triuir  sin  is  biune  gloir, 

A  dh-^irich  a  dbeanadh  ua  h-6ra, 

Roimh  dhorus  na  Cathrach, 

No  air  glun  deas  De  Mhic. 

Air  na  mnathan  murnsbuileach,  - 

'S  air  na  saighdean  sitheadach  ; 

Dithis  a  lasachadh  alt  agus  gan  adhachadh 

Agus  triur  a  chuireas  mi  an  uiTa  riu  sin, 

An  t-Athair,  's  am  Mac  *8  an  Spiorad  Naomh  ; 

Ceithir  ghalara  fichead  an  aimibh  duine  's  beathaich, 

Dia  'gan  sgriobadh,  Dia  'gan  sguabadh, 

As  t-fbiiil,  as  t-fheoil  's  ad'  chuaimh  's  ad'  smuais ; 

'S  mar  a  tbog  Griosd  'meas  air  bharra  gach  crann, 

Gun  b'  ann  a  thogas  £  dhiot-sa 

Gach  siiil,  gach  gnti  's  gach  farmad, 

O'n  la  an  diugh  gu  latha  deireannach  do  shaoghail.   Amen. 

In  English — 

A  Healing  Incantation  for  Diseases  in  Cattle, 

Christ  and  his  Apostle  and  John, 
These  three  of  most  excellent  glory, 
That  ascended  to  make  supplication 
Through  the  gateway  of  the  city. 
Fast  by  the  right  knee  of  God's  own  Son. 
As  regards  evil-eyed  [lit.  wall-eyed]  women ; 
As  regards  swift-speeding  elf-arrows ; 
Two  to  strengthen  and  renovate  the  joints, 
And  three  to  back  (these  two)  as  sureties — 
The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
To  four-aud- twenty  diseases  are  the  reins  of  man  and  beast 
(subject) ; 

'  Page  202. 
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God  utterly  extupate,  sweep  away,  and  eradicate  them 

From  out  thy  blood  aud  flesh,  thy  bones  and  marrow, 

And  as  Christ  uplifted  its  proper  foliage 

To  the  extremities  of  the  branches  on  each  tree-top, 

So  may  He  uplift  from  off  and  out  of  thee 

Each  (evil)  eye,  each  frowning  look,  malice,  and  envy, 

From  this  day  forth  to  the  world's  last  day.     Amen. 

The  fiist  ailment  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  which  we  shall  take 
upis— 

Failure  in  Chemng  the  Cud. 

A  cow  may  lose  the  power  or  inclination  of  chewing  its  cud,  and, 
to  cure  it,  we  must  first  know  the  name  of  the  cow.  Let  us  say 
the  name  is  Odhrag  or  the  Dun,  Then,  as  it  lies  on  the  ground, 
the  "  wise"  person  says  : — 

Odhrag,  mu  dh'  ith  thu  fiar  naoi  gleann  nan  naoi  criochan, 
Odhrag,  ^irich  is  cnkmh  do  chirean. 

(Dun  cow,  if  thou  hast  eaten  the  grass  of  the  nine  glens  of 
nine  bounds.  Dun  one,  arise  and  chew  thy  cud.) 

Therewith  give  the  beast  a  slap,  and  get  her  on  her  legs,  and  she 
will  be  all  right. 

TJut  Mumps, 

The  mumps  in  cattle  is  called  in  Gaelic  the  "  Poc  dubh."  The 
person  who  could  work  the  cure  by  a  charm  went  straddle-ways 
over  the  beast's  back  and  said  : — 

Eolas  air  a'  phoc, 

Eolas  air  a'  phoc, 

Eolas  air  a'  phoc, 

Mur  bhitheas  tu  beo,  bithidh, 

'S  mur  bi,  leig  leat, 

(Knowledge  of  the  mumps,  Ac. ;  if  thou  wilt  live,  thou  wilt 
live  ;  if  not,  why  then  go.) 

The  concluding  ceremony  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 

The  Ruaidhe  or  MiUcrRedness, 

The  lodging  of  the  milk  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  or  in  the 
udder  of  a  cow  was  cured  by  charms,  as  well  as  by  other  super- 
stitious means.  The  charms  have  already  been  given,  in  the  case 
of  human  ailments,  in  the  third  section.  They  are  the  same  for 
cattle. 
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The  Tairbhtan.. 

This  diaeoae  in  catlle  appears  to  answer  to  colic  iu  hunuii 
beiiigB.  It  waa  often  brought  on  bj  eating  too  much  graae.  The 
ohaims  for  it  are  nmnerous,  but  tbey  are  clearly  one  vereion  ot 
aone  primitive  oopy.  The  notiou  underlying  them  ia  that  th« 
tairbkea*  is  a  worm,  and  one  correBpoodent  tells  ub  that  indeed 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Mir6Aean~male  and  female.  The  one  is 
cured  by  striking  the  animal  with  the  right  brace  or  shoulder 
strap  in  the  uame  of  the  Father,  Son,  aud  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other 
is  cured  by  the  following  charms.  The  following  is  the  version  of 
the  charm  given  by  Mr  W,  Mackenzie  : — 

An  t-Eolas  a  rinn  Calum-Cille 

Dh'  Bona  mhart  ua  caillich ; 

Bha  cas  Chalum  Chille  sa'  churachan 

"S  a  chas  eil'  air  tir  : — 

"A  tbairbhein,  a  thainig  tfaar  chuan 

"S  o  bhun  na  talmhainn  fada  thall — 

Air  mhial,  air  bhalg, 

Air  gbalar  dearg. 

A  lughdachadh  do  bhuilge, 

'S  a  mhariihadh  do  mhial, 

A  mharbhadb  fiolaD  fionn, 

A  mharbhadb  fiolan  donn, 

A  mharbhadh  blast  do  leann, 

A  mharbhadb  an  tairbbein, 

Gu'm  high  thu  leasachadb — 

Aghachain  tog  do  cheann." 

Which  means — 

The  charm  that  Columba  wrought 

For  the  old  wife's  only  cow  ; 

Golumba'a  one  foot  was  in  the  boatie 

And  the  other  on  land : — 

"  Thou  tarvan,  that  camest  over  eaa 

And  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  far  beyond — 

Against  worm  (beast),  against  awelling. 

Against  the  red  disease. 

To  reduce  thy  swelling, 

And  to  kill  thy  worm, 

To  kill  the  white  nescock. 

To  kill  the  brown  nescock. 
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To  kill  the  worm  in  thy  bile, 
To  kill  the  tarvan, 
May  thou  get  relief — 
Dear  cow,  raise  thine  head." 

b  Columba  and  his  curach  is  introduced  into  the  following  version 
■  it  lately  picked  up  at  Aultbea  : — 

Paidir  ^  Mhoire  a  h-aou, 

Paidir  Mhoire  dha, 

Paidir  Mhoire  tri, 
Mu  sheachd  paidrichean  agus  mu  sheachd  uairean. 
Ceitbir  Feath  Fiadh  ^  fichead  eadar  da  shlinnean  na  ba, 
Leth  dhiubb  sin  air  'n  toir  dho  'n  chridhe 
Agus  an  leth  h-eile  dho  na  h-ainiean. 
Cas  air  muir  's  cas  air  tir 
Agus  cas  eile  sa'  churachan  : 
At  eadar  bian  agus  sithionn  ; 
Gu'm  beannachadh  Dia  a'  bho  is  na  tha  'na  corp, 
Agus  gu'n  toireadh  £  leigheas  dhi  bho  'n  tairbheau. 

he  above  may  be  translated  : — 

Pater  of  Mary  one,  two,  three  ! 

The  seven  Paters  and  seven  times  ! 

Four  and  twenty  Feih  Fia  (magic  clouds  or  rhymes)  between 

the  two  shoulders  of  the  cow ; 
Half  of  these  to  be  given  for  the  heart, 
And  the  other  half  for  the  kidneys. 
One  foot  on  sea,  one  foot  in  the  curach. 
Swelling  between  skin  and  flesh. 
May  God  bless  the  cow  and  what  is  in  her  body, 
And  grant  her  cure  from  the  iarvan. 

The  following  is  a  Glen-Moriston  version  of  the  same  charm  : — 

Ni  mi  'n  obaig  a  rinn  Calum-Cille 

Do  dh'  aon  bho  na  caillich — 

Air  a  bhulg  's  air  a  bhalg, 

'S  air  a'  ghalair  dhearg  's  ait  an  tairbhean. 

Bristidh  mise  'm  builgean, 

'S  marbhaidh  Moire  'mhialag 

^  Ab  the  reciter  had  these  words  Paidir  Mhoire  sounded  Ptadar  Moirn,, 
id  Feafh  Piadh  was  Ptith  Piar, 
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I  shall  perform  the  charm 

Performed  by  St  Columba 

For  the  old  woman's  one  cow 

For  swelling  and  blisters, 

The  erysipelas  and  dropsy  (tarvan). 

I  shall  burst  the  swelling 

And  St  Mary  will  kill  the  worm. 

In  the  Courier  of  June  20th,  1872,  "  Nether  Lochaber  "  gives  a 
version  of  the  above  charm  which  presents  nothing  characteristic ; 
but  the  learned  author  explains  the  tairbkean  as  an  incubating 
skin  worm,  a  view  which  is  contraiy  to  the  general  conception  of 
what  the  tairhhean  is. 


29th  APRIL,  189 L 

Mr  Thomas  Boyd,  bookseller,  Oban,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  at  this  meeting.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  Adam  Gunn,  Durness,  entitled,  Durness  fi'<m 
the  Earliest  Times,     Mr  Gunn's  paper  was  as  follows  :—  - 

DURNESS  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

The  story  I  have  resolved  to  tell  you  is  a  long  one,  and  it  has 
never  been  told  consecutively  before.  I  am  free  therefore  to 
choose  my  own  method  in  telling  the  tale  ;  and  I  intend,  above  all, 
that  the  method  will  be  simple. 

Like  everything  else  in  this  world,  the  beginning  is  surrounded 
with  darkness,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  and  the  value  of  all 
attempts  of  this  kind  is  measured  by  the  success  with  which  the 
elouds  of  antiquity  are  removed,  and  the  past  is  made  to  yield  its 
hidden  story.  Whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  as  yet  entered  upon 
the  latter  days  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  no  period  in 
our  world's  history  were  such  attempts  made  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  early  days  as  in  ours.  In  almost  every  branch  of 
ecieutific  inquiry,  there  are  two  sets  of  workers — one  eagerly 
surveying  the  future  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  another 
laboriously  sifting  the  past  for  the  sake  of  eliminating  the  golden 
grains  of  truth  which  lie  buried  in  the  rubbish.  The  early  history 
of  our  native  land  is  being  subjected  to  the  most  thorough  and 
minute  analysis ;  the  geologist  is  busy  with  pick  and  hammer  in 
giving  our  rocks  and  mountain-chains  a  tongue ;  the  topographist. 
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with  a  livelier  imagination  and  a  more  sanguine  hope  of  success, 
learns  the  history  of  the  past  in  the  place-names  of  the  present ; 
while  the  archaeologist  furnishes  his  quota  from  the  archives  of 
Universities  and  the  charter-chests  of  kings.  Surely  when  all  the 
sciences  are  thus  in  travail,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
product  of  the  future  will  be  something  marvellous ;  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  discovery  which  will  change  our  ways  of 
life  and  raise  us  yet  another  stage  in  the  scale  of  being. 

I. — THB  ABORIGINBS. 

As  yet  indeed  the  past  history  of  our  own  land  is  made  to  tell  its 
tale  but  stubbornly  ;  for  a  dense  cloud  hangs  over  the  early  move- 
ments of  man  everywhere.  Far  back  as  we  can  go  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  we  find  a  race  in  our  island-home  anterior  to 
our  Celtic  forefathers ;  a  small-boned,  black-haired,  puny  race  of 
men  who  lived  in  the  winter  mouths  in  caves,  and  in  wattled  huts 
in  summer.  These  were  not  our  ancestors,  though  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  altogether  free  from  all  traces  of  this 
pigmy  race.  They  are  made  to  speak  a  language  which  philologists 
in  the  main  identify  as  Iberian  ;  and  the  student  of  place-names 
finds  this  language  often  a  convenience  by  relegating  to  this 
unknown  tongue  any  word  which  he  cannot  otherwise  decipher. 
The  part  they  played  in  our  early  history  is  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  mists  of  antiquity  ;  for  they  possessed  the  land  at  a  time 
when  the  lion  and  tiger  prowled  in  jungles  over  spots  where  stately 
domes  now  rear  their  heads.  Their  ways  of  life  were  rude  and 
primitive ;  without  flocks  or  herds,  without  skill  or  union,  theirs 
was  the  pure  barbaric  life  which  is  content  with  the  present  fare, 
and  is  careless  of  the  future.  They  made  little  impression  upon 
the  wildness  of  nature  around  them ;  for  they  knew  not  how  to 
**  subdue  the  earth  and  make  it  fruitful,"  and  by  the  working  of 
that  inexorable  law,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  they  were  destined 
soon  to  give  way  to  a  healthier,  braver,  stouter  race.  But  have 
they  left  any  traces  behind  them — any  footprints  to  show  the  way 
by  which  they  have  travelled  ?  Traces  of  their  occupation  indeed 
are  few  ;  besides  one  or  two  idioms  in  the  Celtic  language  which 
are  not  of  Aryan  origin,  and  some  half-dozen  words  which  may  find 
their  explanation  in  this  old  tongue,  we  have  no  literary  remains 
of  this  pre-historic  race.  There  are,  however,  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  our  midst  which  may,  very  possibly,  be  the  work  of 
this  early  tribe.  These  are  the  underground  dwellings  scattered 
ovor   the   land   from   the   southernmost  country  in  Scotland  to 
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Maeahow,  in  Orkney.  These  abodes  are  soDietimes  large  and 
roomy;  and  the  probable  theory  is  that  they  were  made  to 
accommodate,  during  the  storms  of  winter  or  the  dangers  of  war, 
the  leading  families  of  these  wandering  savages.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  largest  in  the  land  is  in  this  Parish — on 
the  western  shore  of  Loch  £riboll,  the  demensions  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account,  are  40  feet  long,  6  feet  high 
by  6  feet  wide. 

But  there  is  another  witness  which  may  be  cited  in  discussing 
questions  of  antiquity  to  whose  evidence  the  greatest  weight  is 
due — I  mean  superstition.  Highland  superstition  is  in  itself  a 
subject  of  profound  interest ;  and  a  thorough  examination  of  its 
contents  is  being  made  to  yield  astonishing  results.  In  this  field 
of  inquiry  a  foremost  place  is  taken  by  a  prominent  member  of 
your  own  Society ;  and  to  us  in  the  far  North  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  a  large  amount  of  material  is  contributed  by  Suther- 
landshire.  Now  of  all  the  superstitions  which  our  ancestors  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  none  holds  its  ground  so  firmly  as  our  belief  in 
the  existence  of  fairies ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  our  conceptions 
regarding  them  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  character  of  the  race  we  are  now  discussing. 
Take  for  example  the  leading  characteristics  of  Highland  fairies. 
Wo  find  them,  all  in  all,  a  rather  harmless  race  of  beings — small 
men,  dwelling  in  cavities  of  the  earth,  much  inclined  to  music  and 
feasting,  and  taking  very  little  interest  in  what  passes  above 
gi'ound.  How  and  why  have  our  ancestors  come  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  ?  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
it,  for  beliefs  of  this  kind  do  not  rise  spontaneously  in  the  human 
o)ind.  Now,  it  is  somtjthing  to  know,  in  view  of  this  belief,  that 
once  upon  a  time  there  were  actually  little  men  prowling  in  our 
forests  who  neither  toiled  nor  spun  ;  who  lived  upon  roots  of  the 
earth,  fish  of  the  stream,  and  product  of  the  chase.  When  the 
large-limbed,  warrior  Celts  poured  in  hordes  across  the  Channel, 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the*ie  insignificant  tribes 
retreated  before  them  into  the  denser  parts  of  the  forest,  hiding 
themselves  by  day  in  their  underground  dwellings,  and  appearing 
only  at  night  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  heathen  ancestors  should  look  upon  them  as  supernatural 
beings.  Their  movements  were  of  the  most  uncertain  kind  ;  their 
ways  of  life  mysterious.  When  the  ancient  Caledonian  had 
chased  the  prey  too  far  into  the  forest,  and  found  himself  unable 
to  retrace  his  steps,  we  may  suppose  him  looking  out  for  a  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  on  some  green  knoll  where  he  might  stretch 
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bis  weary  limbs  in  safety  till  the  break  of  day.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  laid  his  head  on  the  greensward  pillow,  than  he  is  startled 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  music,  issuing  he  knows'  not  whence.  He 
strains  both  eyes  and  ears  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and,  at  last, 
pressing  his  head  closer  to  the  ground,  he  finds  to  his  dismay 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For  him  there  is 
no  more  rest  that  night.  In  the  early  morning  he  narrates  his 
tale  to  a  group  of  awe-struck  litsteners,  and  it  loses  none  of  its 
weirdness  in  the  telling.  In  some  such  scene  as  this  may  we  find 
the  little  stream  arising,  which  during  the  roll  of  centuries  has 
expanded  into  a  broad  majestic  nver. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  our  ancient  Caledonian 
escaped  on  all  occasions  so  happily.  There  is  a  wide  spread  belief 
in  the  deadly  efficacy  of  the  saighead-sithich  (fairy  arrow),  which 
seems  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Numbers  of  these  are 
to  be  found  embedded  in  our  Highland  moors  ;  and  in  quarters 
where  the  fairies  yet  hold  a  precarious  footing,  they  prove  as 
deadly  as  ever.  Thus  it  is  that  when  a  oow  or  horse  drops  dead 
suddenly,  i^  is  the  work  of  some  envious  fairy,  bent  upon  destruc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  once  upon  a  time  human  life 
was  far  from  safe  in  the  heart  of  a  Caledonian  forest,  and  to 
ascribe  the  work  of  death  to  beings  of  another  order  was  only 
natural,  when  the  hand  that  drew  the  bow  was  invisible. 

II. — THB   CULDEB   MI88IONARIB8. 

How  long  this  early  tribe  managed  to  preserve  their  separate 
existence  in  the  presence  of  the  ever-increasing  Celt,  history  does 
not  record.  It  is  the  way  with  all  aborigines  to  die  a  natural 
death ;  and  if  we  were  to  cast  about  for  a  stage  of  civilisation 
representing  them  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  we  should  find  it 
in  the  pigmies  of  Central  Africa,  while  the  Australian  Maori 
would  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  of  their  gradual  decay.  It  is 
very  probable  that  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be  found  when  our 
northern  shores  began  to  be  threatened  by  the  Norse  invaders. 

But  before  the  Norse  invasion  took  place,  strangers  of  a  gentler 
mien  found  their  way  to  far  Cape  Wrath,  These  were  the 
Culdee  missionaries  from  the  monastery  of  lona.  Fired  with 
apostolic  zeal,  they  carried  the  truths  of  Christianity  far  and  wide, 
and  effected  settlements  among  the  islands  and  on  the  western 
sea-board  at  a  very  early  date.  Nor  did  they  rest  content  here. 
Some  of  these  early  pioneers  sailed  in  their  wattle-curraghs  to  the 
Orkney   Ules ;  while  others,  crossing  the  mainland,  found  their 
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way  to  the  Continent,  and  became  the  scribes  of  the  Continental 
monasteries.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  for  the  literary  remains 
of  the  Culdee  Missionaries  we  must  look  rather  to  the  records  of 
the  religious  houses  on  the  Continent  than  to  those  of  our  own 
land.  Their  chief  work  there  was  that  of  transcribing  the  Goepek 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  a  gloss  here,  and  a  marginal  entry  there, 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  reveal  the  nationality  of  the  scribe.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  each  monastery  in  our  own  land 
took  care  to  possess  a  written  reoord  of  its  history,  although 
hardly  a  trace  of  these  can  now  be  found.  The  Norsemen  made 
it  a  special  part  of  their  mission  to  desecrate  and  destroy  the 
religious  houses. 

But  there  was  one  record  which  it  defied  them  to  efface.  That 
is  the  toix)graphical ;  and  by  means  of  it  we  can  form  a  good  idea 
of  the  movements  of  these  Christian  pioneers.  About  two  years 
after  landing  in  lona  Columba  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
King  Brude  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness.  The  object  of  his  visit  was 
political — to  secure  leave  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Northern 
Picta  This  was  granted ;  and  under  royal  auspices  the  work  of 
propaganda  was  fairly  begun.  Their  method  seems  to  have  besn 
as  follows  : — They  first  of  all  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  an  estab- 
lishment, on  which  they  built  their  bee-hive  cells.  They  next 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  for  the  monastery  must  be 
self-supporting ;  and  judging  from  the  sites  still  discernible  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  work  of  selection  they  manifested  considerable 
skill.  They  were  in  this  way  a  colonising  as  well  as  a  Christian- 
ising power.  Some  years  would  thus  be  spent  in  settling  them- 
selves in  their  new  quarters — gradually  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and,  in  the  extreme  North  at  anyrate,  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  With  regard  to  the  south-western 
part  of  Scotland,  where  the  Dalri ad  ic  colony  had  previously  settled, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Culdees  would  not  require  an  interpreter. 
But  in  the  North  it  was  different ;  and  Columba  required  the 
services  of  an  interpreter  both  in  his  negotiations  with  King  Brude, 
and  in  the  conversion  of  the  Skye  Chieftain  Art-bran  nan.  The 
chief  opposition  they  had  to  encounter  came  from  the  Druid,  whose 
power  waned  in  exact  proportion  to  their  success.  The  chieftain 
would  soon  discover  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  a  good  deal 
to  gain  from  the  residence  and  influence  of  those  holy  men  of  God 
(Ceile-De) ;  and  as  a  rule  he  left  them  unmolested.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  Druid.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ancient  Caledonia  was  once  the  scene 
of  that  cruelty,  treachery  and  bloodshed  which  we  find  described 
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in  the  graphic  pages  of  Paton,  HanningtoD,  and  Mackay  of  Uganda. 
In  the  Parish  of  Durness  BalnacUle  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
monastery,  and  from  thence  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  beautiful 
land-locked  bay  with  Farrid  Head  stretching  out  to  the  Elast,  and 
the  bold  clifl^  of  Cape  Wrath  sheltering  it  from  the  gales  of  the 
Atlantic.  For  purposes  of  agriculture  no  spot  in  the  Parish  can 
compete  with  it — a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  when  it 
is  stated  that  in  modem  times  it  has  been  converted  into  a  sheep 
farm.  No  small  part  of  its  beauty  is  due  to  a  long  stretch  of 
pearly  white  sands  which,  in  the  glow  of  sunset,  combine  with  the 
blue  and  green  on  either  side  to  make  a  lovely  landscape. 

This  of  Balnacille  was  one  of  the  earliest  Culdee  settlements  in 
Sutherland.  No  place  was  better  adapted  for  a  centre  from  which 
to  evangelize  the  surroimding  country.  In  their  light  skiflb  of 
wattle  and  cow-hide,  they  could  visit  in  a  few  hours  their  brethren 
on  the  £ileau-nan-naomh,  to  the  east,  or  penetrate  for  miles^into 
the  interior,  along  the  banks  of  Loch  EriboU.  The  tribes  ^they 
came  to  Chri&tianise  paid  little  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Their  hands  were  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
spear  than  to  that  of  the  plough  and  mattock.  But  a  change 
soon  began  to  make  itself  evident.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
young  became  educated,  and  old  Christianised.  A  reign  of  peace 
ensued,  and  the  face  of  the  country  showed  signs  of  civilisation. 
For  two  hundred  years  Balnacille  was  the  centre  of  light  and 
learning ;  hamlets  grew  and  multiplied  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Monastery,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  took  the  place  of  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  Hoary>headed  warriors  laid  by  the  spear 
and  battle-axe,  and  took  up  the  spelling-book ;  while  the  village 
maiden  forbore  to  sing  the  war-like  odes  of  Ossian  when  they  were 
introduced  to  the  gentler  productiouA  of  the  Christian  muse  in  the 
hymns  of  St  Patrick  and  the  Amra  of  Columcille. 

III. — THE   N0R8E   INVASION. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand.  That  scourge  of  early  Celtic 
Christianity — the  Norse  invaders — broke  loose  upon  our  Scottish 
shores,  and  for  three  centuries  enveloped  the  land  in  heathen 
darkness.  At  first  they  came  in  quest  of  booty  and  plunder,  and 
seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  religious  establishments  with 
avidity.  Nothing  escaped  their  ravages ;  three  times  in 
succession  was  the  lamp  of  lona  extinguished,  and  the  lesser 
monasteries  of  the  sea-coast  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  shores  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  from  their  proximity 
to   the   Orkney   Isles,    were  early  infested   with   these   ruthless 
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pirates.  Pagans  themselves,  they  had  uo  scruples  in  making  the 
monasteries  their  prey,  and  what  they  could  not  carry  away  with 
them  they  subjected  to  the  fire  and  sword.  In  this  way  the  labour 
of  years  was  undone,  and  the  history  of  the  early  Celtic  Church 
abniptly  closed. 

At  first  these  raids  were  only  occasional  and  of  short  duration, 
but  after  a  time  they  became  more  frequent,  until  at  last  per- 
manent settlements  were  effected  in  convenient  situations.  The 
place-names  of  our  parish  show  the  completeness  of  its  subjugation 
to  the  foreign  power ;  and  the  traditional  tales  so  common  about 
a  century  ago  about  the  "  fleets  of  Lochlin  "  preserved 'almost  to 
our  own  time  the  records  of  their  invasion.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Baluacille,  all  the  principal  place-names  are  Scandi- 
navian, such  as  Eriboll  (township  of  the  pebble),  Sango  (sand- 
goe),  Reoldale  (kyle  and  dale),  Smoo,  Kerwick,  Cape  Wrath 
(Horaf),  and  the  latter  part  at  any  rate  of  the  parish  name, 
Dur-ness.^  In  connection  with  the  nomenclature,  it  is  a 
noticeable  and  significant  fact  that  the  most  fertile  places  generally 
bear  a  Scandinavian  name,  while  the  more  rugged  and  least 
accessible  portions  preserve  the  old  Celtic. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  settlements  were  not  effected  without 
a  severe  struggle  with  the  native  population.  The  many  tumuli 
which  are  met  with  so  frequently  on  the  north  coast  are  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  this  period,  and  point  out  the  battle-fields  of  the 
contending  parties.  If  we  look  upon  the  ninth  century  as  the 
incubating  period  of  the  Norse  invasion,  we  are  left  with  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  as  the  period  of  occupation. 
During  this  period  active  hostilities  would  cease,  and  a  certain 

*  Various  etymolog^ed  have  been  given  of  the  name  of  the  parish  : — 
(a)  Deer-ness — Promoutory  of  the  deer.     L -rd  Reay's  deer  forest  U  here. 
This  would  make  it  Norse. 

(6)  D^rruin-uess  ;  G.  and  N. — Point  of  storms. 

(c)  Dobar-ness  ;  G.  and  N.  — Peint  of  the  water  ;  penmsula. 

(d)  We  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  above  and  we  venture  another, 
with  reasons :  — 

1.  The  principal  township  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monastery  is  Diirint; 

Gaelic,  an  cto6A*7*iiin,  with  the  accent  sunk  on  the  first  syllable ;  we 
have  also  a  similar  village  named  Lerin  ;  G  .elic,  an  IHkrinn. 

2.  Both  terms  describe  well  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  places  so 

called — tiie  black  point ;  the  half -point.  Durine  soil  is  black  ;  the 
rest  of  the  parish,  light  and  sandy ;  the  article  shows  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  origin  in  the 
Z,  Gaelic.  The  Norsemen  took  the  name  of  the  prioripal  township,  and, 
not  knowing  the  force  of  rinn  painty  sharpened  It  still  more  in  his 
own  way,  and  made  it  Ihuinus, 
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fusion  of  the  hostile  races  would  take  place.  We  read  that  on  one 
occasion  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Cam-righ,  an  eminence  over- 
looking Durness,  between  Sweyn,  King  of  Norway,  and  Malcobn 
II.  of  Scotland. 

The  effects  of  this  occupation  are  traceable  in  the  place-names, 
in  the  language,  and  in  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  people.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  tried  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  Norse  language  upon  the  Gaelic  of  Sutherland,  and 
already  referred  to  its  effect  on  the  topographical  record.  What 
we  owe  to  the  Norseman  in  the  physical  and  moral  spheres  can  never 
be  ascertained  with  certainty ;  but  that  a  blending  of  the  races 
took  place  is  absolutely  certain.  To  them  are  due  the  light,  sandy 
hair,  the  blue  eye,  and  the  powerful  imagination  which  characterise 
the  native  population  of  the  North  Coast ;  and  judging  from  the 
adventurous  spirit,  ready  tact,  and  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
people  of  this  Parish  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  lay  claim  to  a 
more  than  average  share  of  the  blood  of  the  Vikings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  conditions  of  life  whicU 
obtained  in  Sutherlandshire  under  Norse  rule.  We  may  gather  a 
few  facts  bearing  on  this  from  the  pages  of  Torfaeus,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  meagre.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
peace  established  in  Ard-Dumess — which  is  by  mistake  located  in 
Strath-Naver ;  and  we  further  learn  from  the  same  source  that 
Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  took  Sutherland  from  Magnus  II., 
Earl  of  Orkney  in  1231,  which  until  then  was  reckoned  part  of  the 
Orkney  £arldom.  It  is  likely  that  along  the  sea-coast  a  bi-lioguul 
race  would  spring  up ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  complete 
fusion  ever  took  place.  The  dominant  Norseman  imposed  tribute 
upon  the  vanquished  population;  and  claimed  for  himself  the 
richest  parts  of  the  soil.  But  in  everything  save  military  power, 
the  conquered  were  superior  to  their  conquerors.  They  were 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  and  civilisation  ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  Norwegian  fleet  alone  accounts  for  the  quiet  submission  of  the 
Celt  to  the  foreign  power.  When  this  received  a  check  at  Largs, 
and  the  storms  of  the  North  Coast  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet,  Norwegian  rule  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  Scotland. 
Thereafter  a  process  of  evacuation  set  in  ;  and  the  more  determined 
and  adventurous  spirits,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  looked  about  for  new  lands  and  eventually  settled  iu 
Iceland.  They  carried  with  them  there  the  principles  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
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IV. — THE  CLAN    PERIOD. 

The  last  encounter  between  the  Norsemen  and  the  native 
population  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  In 
1263  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  made  vast  preparations  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Hebrides.  Three  of  his  captains, 
Erling,  Ivarson,  and  Andrew  Nicolson  had  got  the  start  of  the 
main  fleet,  and  resolved  to  while  away  the  time  by  making  a 
descent  upon  Durness.  They  sailed  their  galleys  up  the  EriboU 
Loch,  and  then  disembarked,  probably  on  the  EriboU  side.  Thence 
"  they  went  up  the  country,  burnt  twenty  hamlets,  and  destroyed 
a  castle."  From  the  description  given  it  is  clear  that  this  descent 
was  made  upon  the  villages  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Loch  EriboU, 
and  that  the  Castle  referred  to  is  the  far-famed  Dornadilla.  But 
the  fortunes  of  war  are  variable.  When  Haco  returned  from  the 
West,  and  his  fleet  lay  becalmed  in  the  Gia-fiord  (Loch  EriboU) 
after  rounding  Cape  Wrath,  some  of  his  men,  in  ignorance  of  what 
had  taken  place,  landed  to  secure  a  supply  of  water.  They  were 
immediately  surrounded  "  by  the  Scots"  and  slain,  and  their  graves 
are  pointed  out  to  this  day. 

In  order  to  provide  against  such  inroads  as  the  preceding,  a 
certain  amount  of  organisation  became  necessary,  and  in  this  way 
a  beginning  was  made  of  what  is  known  as  the  Clan  system.  The 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  willing  to  recognise  the  services  of  the 
most  successful  leaders  against  those  invaders,  and  portions  of 
land  were  freely  granted  in  return  for  such  services.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  two  leading  clans  in 
Sutherlandshire — the  Sutherlands  and  Mackays.  And  not  only 
were  lands  given  for  military  services,  but  for  other  purposes  as 
well.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  had  granted  a  charter  to  Farchard, 
the  King's  physician,  of  certain  portions  of  Durness,  and  we  find 
under  the  date  1379  this  charter  duly  confirmed  by  King  Robert 
II.,  giving  the  lands  of  Melness  and  two  parts  of  Hope  to  the  same 
Farquar,  and  nine  years  subsequently  giving,  in  addition,  a  large 
number  of  islands  on  the  North  Coast,  including  Eilean  Hain  and 
Eilean  Choery,  in  Loch  EriboU.^ 

m 

^Itx  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  obsen^e  bow  traditions  come  down 
through  the  generations.  There  yet  lives  in  Durness  an  old  man  (great- 
grandson  of  Rob  Donn  the  poc? )  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  be  could  make 
good  his  claim  to  all  these  islands,  on  the  ground  of  direct  descent  ft om  the 
famous  physician.  According  to  his -version,  his  renowned  ancestor  effected 
the  cure  of  the  King  by  the  timely  discoveiy  of  a  white  serpent,  and  the  words 
of  the  charter  ran  : — 

*'  Na  h-uile  h-eilean  tha  's  a'  mhuir 

Eadar  St4>rr  is  Stroma  'u  t-sruth." 

which  smbstantially  agrees  with  the  islands  named  in  the  charter  of  1886. 
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What  is  now  embraced  in  the  parish  of  Durness  frequently 
changed  bands  during  the  clati  period.  At  one  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Sutherland  ;  at  another  time  we  find  it  in  possession  of  the  Mac- 
kays,  while  the  Macleods  of  Assynt,  who  gradually  developed  into 
the  leading  power  in  the  west  of  Sutherland,  also  claimed  a  con- 
nection. From  about  the  year  1500  till  its  recent  absorption 
into  the  Sutherland  estates,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lords  of  Reay.  The  following  notes  serve  to  show  the  uncertain 
character  of  its  tenure  about  this  period  :— 

In  1499,  for  the  good  service  of  Odo  Mackay,  James  IV. 
granted  him  in  heritage  certain  lands,  including  Davoch  Eriboll, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  Alexander  Sutherland  for  treason. 

In  1511,  by  a  deed  at  Inverane,  Donald  MacCorrachie  resigned 
the  lands  of  Melness,  Mussel,  and  Hope,  in  favour  of  Y  Mackay 
and  his  son  John. 

In  1530,  James  V.  gave  Hope,  Huinleam,  Amaboll,  Eriboll, 
Mussel,  Kintail,  and  Westmoine,  in  heritage  to  William  Suther- 
land of  Duffus — the  dues  of  said  lands. 

In  1539  the  same  Kins^  gave  to  Sir  Donald  Mackay  of  Strath- 
uaver,  in  heritage,  the  free  barony  of  Farr  created  anew,  including 
Davoch  Eriboll,  Hoan,  and  the  lands  of  Hope. 

This  last  gift  brought  about  a  dispute  between  the  Sutherlands 
and  Mackays,  in  the  settlement  of  which  we  find  the  Earl  of  Moray 
arbiter  in  1542. 

During  this  period,  a  formidable  chieftain  obtained  consider- 
able power  in  Durness.  This  was  Donald  MacMurrach-mac-Ian- 
mhor.  He  was  a  Macleod,  and  originally  hailed  from  Lewis.  It 
is  likely  that  owing  to  some  misdeeds  he  had  to  flee  his  native 
island,  and  he  was  harboured  for  some  time  by  Macleod  of  Assynt. 
We  next  find  him  as  chief  of  the  Macleods  of  Durness,  and  holding 
in  life-rent  the  lands  of  Westmoin.  This  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Hugh  Mackay  of  Far,  father  of  Donald,  first  Lord  Reay.  At 
this  period  what  is  now  known  as  the  Reay  country  was  held  as 
follows  : — From  Cape  Wrath  to  Assynt,  by  Donald,  brother  of 
said  Htigh,  or  as  he  is  better  known  in  history,  "  Huistean  Dubh 
nan  tuagh "  (Black  Hugh  of  axes);  Durness,  by  Donald  Mac- 
Murchon  in  life-rent ;  Strathhalladale,  by  Niel  Mackay,  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  Chief;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Mackay  country 
by  Hugh  himself.  When  Donald,  first  Lord  Reay,  succeeded  to 
the  property  and  title,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  and 
charter  rights  to  the  whole  of  the  Reay  country  ;   and  ever  since, 
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Ihe  Master  of  Reay  always  resided  in  Balnakil,  Durness,  in  the 
present  Mansion  House,  which  up  to  that  date  was  the  Bishop's 
residence. 

Donald  Macmurrachadh  was  the  Rob  Roy  of  Sutherland.  It 
was  to  secure  his  firiendship  that  Hugh  Maokay  granted  him 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Westmoin.  In  those  days  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  out  many  plots  which  would  not  bear  strict 
investigation,  and  for  such  purposes  Donald  could  always  be  relied 
upon  by  his  master.  He  had  a  very  easy  conscience,  great 
personal  strength,  and  was  a  man  of  unlimited  resources.  Fact  and 
legend  are  so  mixed  in  regard  to  his  career  that  it  is  impossible 
now  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true;  and  innumerable  stories 
circulate  round  his  name.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  old  church 
at  Balnakil,  his  stone  coffin  may  yet  be  seen ;  the  inscription  reads 
as  follows : — 

Donald  Mac-Murchon 

Hier  lyis  lo : 

Yas  il  to  his  fireend 

Var  to  his  fo : 

True  to  his  Maister 

In  wierd  or  wo : 
1623. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  a  presentiment  that  those  whom  he 
had  wronged  when  in  life  would  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  his 
remains,  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  he  gave  1000  merks  to 
the  Master  of  Reay,  when  building  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  within  it  the  right  of  sepulchre. 

In  the  Justiciary  Records,  under  the  date  of  10th  December, 
1668,  mention  is  made  of  another  Durness  warrior  of  some  note  in 
his  day.  This  was  William  Mackay  or  Maccomash,  wha  had  his 
floruit  in  the  time  of  John,  Lord  Reay.  This  latter  nobleman 
{possessed  the  lands  of  Spittal  in  Caithness,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  their  rents.  So  he  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  ;  made 
a  raid  upon  Caithness  and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  Earl 
of  Caithness  naturally  resented  this,  and  criminal  letters  were 
]od<^cd  against  the  raiders,  "  making  mention  that  the  said  William 
M'Comatih,  in  Durness,  and  others,  in  the  year  1649,  imder  the 
conimund  of  Niel  Mackay,  kinsman  of  Lord  Reay,  robbed  and 
s|)oiled  the  said  country  of  Caithness,"  but  the  diet  was  deserted, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  most  important  local  family  at  this  time  was  that  of 
]>or1ey,  near  Balnakil.  This  famdy  was  connected  with  the 
Scoury  branch  of  the  Mackays ;  and  furnished  soms  of  the  ablest 
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men  that  ever  bore  the  name.  Donald  of  Borley  was  second  sou 
of  Scourie,  and  brother  of  General  Mackay  who  fought  against 
Dundee.  He  had  a  son  who  succeeded  him  in  the  lauds  of  Borley, 
Captain  William  Mackay  :  and  under  date  18th  May,  1675,  he 
obtains  a  charter  from  Lord  Reay  of  the  Scourie  district  He  led 
a  company  of  Mackays  at  the  Imttle  of  Worcester,  on  the  side  of 
Qharles  II.  His  brothers  also  were  men  of  note.  Donald,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  what  is  known  as  the  Darien  Scheme,  and 
which  ended  in  failure;  and  the  Rev.  John  Mackay,  who  was 
oducated  at  St  Andrews  and  on  the  Continent,  and  became 
minister  first  of  Durness,  and  afterwards  of  Lairg.  He  was 
Buoceeded  there  by  his  son,  Rev.  Thomas  Mackay,  whobe  family 
also  was  distinguished.  It  was  a  son  of  this  clergyman  of  Lairg 
that  wrote  the  "  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno,"  to  whom  Byron  owes  so 
much  in  "  Don  Juan." 

All  through  this  period,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief  resided  at 
BalnakieL  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an 
Arrangement  in  civilising  a  region  which  until  then  was  so  isolated. 
Owing  to  this  it  happened  that  the  natives  of  the  most  inaccess- 
ible portion  in  the  north  were  bronght  into  personal  contact  with 
men  of  wealth  and  culture,  and  the  effect  made  itself  manifest  in 
their  general  bearing.  They  became  more  intelligent,  sprightly, 
and  chivalrous  than  their  neighbours,  and  there  is  a  valid  founda- 
tion in  fact,  as  well  as  evidence  of  caustic  Celtic  humour,  for  the 
xiame  by  which  they  are  known  in  a  neighbouring  parish — uaislean 
Dhuirinash  (Durness  gentry). 

V. — ECC3LB8IASTICAL  RECORDS. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  was  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Balnakil 
Mansion  House  more  apparent  than  in  securing  for  the  natives 
from  time  to  time  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
clergymen.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  such  an 
outlandish  parish  as  Durness  could  command  such  men  ;  men  who 
not  only  had  brilliant  careers  at  our  Scotch  Universities,  but  who 
also  drank  deeply  at  the  Continental  seats  of  learning.  The 
reason  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  parish  of  Durness, 
until  recent  times,  was  a  very  large  one — including  the  three 
parishes  of  Tongue,  Durness,  and  Eddrachillis.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Reay  family  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  took  a  special  pride  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
ablest  men.  One  of  the  Lord  Reays  made  it  a  boast,  that  for 
praying,  preaching,  and  singing,  "  he  would  back  the  Presbytery 
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of  Tongue  against  any  other  Presbytery  in  Scotland."  The  cleigy- 
man  to  whom  he  referred  as  so  proficient  in  singing  was  Mr 
Murdo  Macdonald,  A.M.,  minister  of  Durness,  of  whom  more  in 
the  sequel. 

The  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Durness  would,  of 
itself,  form  no  inconsiderable  essay.  It  begins,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Culdee  Missionaries  settling  in  Balnakil,  who  underwent 
the  same  kind  of  usage  from  the  warlike  sons  of  Lochlin  as  their 
lona  brethren.  But  they  did  not  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair^ 
for  we  find  that  the  Church  of  Durness,  between  the  years  "  1223 
and  1245,  was  assigned  by  Bishop  Gilbert  to  find  light  and 
incense  for  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Dornoch."  It  would  !« 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  connected  history  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
monastery,  for  such  does  not  exist,  but,  judging  from  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  north  coast,  it  would  appear  that  while  the 
influence  of  the  Celtic  Church  waned  in  proportion  to  the 
aggressions  of  Rome,  Balnakil  Monastery  would  have  been  among  the 
last  to  come  under  such  influence.  In  England,  which  had  been 
Christianised  mainly  by  Papal  emissaries,  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  But 
it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Scotland,  and  down  to  the  14th  century, 
the  Scottish  Kings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  on 
the  other,  resented  with  all  their  might  the  foreign  influence. 
But  it  was  a  losing  battle  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  the 
Scottish  clergy  retired  gradually  before  the  representatives  of 
Rome,  first  from  England,  and  latterly  from  the  south  of  Scotland. 
But  as  late  as  1 320,  eight  earls  and  thirty-one  barons  of  Scotland 
sent  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  asserting  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  their  ancient  freedom  alike  in  State  and 
Church,  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  spiritual  obedience  to 
Rome.  The  Culdees  continued  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  were  finally  superseded  by  a  regular  order  of  clergy  owing 
allegiance  in  worship  and  ritual  to  Rome.  But  in  the  more 
inaccessible  districts  there  is  no  question  that  they  held  out 
against  the  innovations  of  Rome  much  longer ;  and  the  same 
century  which  saw  the  decline  of  the  Scottish  Church,  saw  the 
ris^of  the  Lollards  and  the  Wickliffites.  Considering  the  slower 
pace  of  events  in  our  northern  peninsula,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  the  Culdees  remained  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  this  accounts  for  the  almost  entire  absence  cf 
traditions  relating  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  north  coast. 
In  no  part  of  Scotland  was  the  Reformation  earlier  launched  and 
more  eflTectually  carried  out  than  in  the  Reay  coimtry,  where  the 
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soil  had  been  favourable  for  itt  reception,  through  the  labours  of 
the  Culdees.  Roman  Catholicism  flourished  but  a  short  time 
here,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  an  exotic  plant. 
The  only  tradition  which  the  writer  heard,  which  owrs 
its  origin  to  this  influence,  is  that  about  a  certain  priest  called  tlio 
"  Sagart  Ruadh,''  and  the  curious  thing  in  connection  with  him 
is  that  almost  every  parish  in  the  North  Coast  preserves  very 
much  the  same  traditions  concerning  him,  and  claims  his  grave. 
In  Durness,  a  spot  is  pointed  out  where  he  had  a  chapel ;  in 
Strathnaver  again,  forty  miles  distant,  his  grave  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  valley  of  the  Naver.  When  the  river  will  have  removed  his 
bones  (and  it  is  now  within  a  few  yards  of  it)  the  tradition  is  that 
"  the  Cheviot  sheep  will  give  way  again  to  men."  In  one  way  tbe 
scantiness  of  materials  dating  from  thi?  period  is  very  natural, 
when  we  consider  that  the  chief,  Hugh  Mackay  of  Far,  and  father 
of  1st  Lord  Reay,  adopted  with  his  clansmen  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  He  flourished  between  1571  and  1614.  So 
attached  was  the  family  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  that  his 
son,  Sir  Donald,  mentioned  above,  served  on  the  Continent  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  drew  so  largely  upon  the  resources  of  his 
estate  to  equip  him  in  this  undertaking  that  it  never  afterwards 
recovered  fiuancially. 

I  shall  bring  the  ecclesiastical  record  of  the  parish  to  a  close  by 
subjoining  a  number  of  notices,  gathered  from  many  sources  in  the 
Advocates'  and  Free  Library,  Edinburgh,  adding,  where  possible, 
further  information  from  local  tradition. 

1541. — James  V.  presented  the  vicarage  of  Ard-Dumess  to  Mr 
John  Jackson,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dynocht.  He 
resided  in  Balnakil  House. 

1544. — Mr  John  Jackson  was  still  vicar. 

1551. — On  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  Bisho])  Elect  of 
Caithness,  the  latter  received  Robert,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  as  tenant 
of  the  lands  of  Durness  and  teinds  of  the  parish.  In  1559  the 
same  Bishop  granted  the  same  lands  in  heritage  to  John,  Earl  of 
Sutherland. 

Between  1561  and  1566,  the  teinds  of  the  parish  continued  to 
be  leased  with  the  lauds  and  Barony  of  Ard-Dumess. 

In  1567,  John  Reid  is  appointed  ezhorter  there.  At  this  time 
the  parish  extended  for  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west. 

1576. — King  James  VI.  presented  the  vicarage  to  George 
Memes. 

1580. — (Date  of  National  Covenant — directed  against  Popery) 
the  said  George  Memes  'Ms  placid  conform  to  warrant.''     He  is 
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said   to   have  demitted  before  8th  March  1580,.  when  WiUiuu 
Mcmes  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  by  James  VI. 

16 — .—  Mr  Alexander  Miinro  was  appointed  to  the  benefice  iu 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  styled  in  Macrae's  MS. 
^*  catechist  of  Strathnaver '' — which  at  the  time  formed  pait  of  the 
parish  of  Durness.  He  found  the  natives  in  a  state  of  heathenism 
almost,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  which  demomtrates  what 
many  a  writer  has  affirmed  ccnceming  the  religion  of  Scotland  iu 
the  centuries  between  the  decline  of  the  Celtic  Church  and  the 
Keformation,  that  for  its  influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectoal 
life  of  the  people,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  existence.  The 
labours  of  Sandy  Munro,  as  he  is  called  by  tradition,  were  greatly 
blessed.  He  was  no  mean  poet,  and  translated  or  paraphrased 
portions  of  Scripture  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners.  Some  of 
these  are  preserved  in  Macrae's  MS.,  and  are  of  much  interest  as 
showing  the  northern  dialect  of  Gaelic  as  it  existed  about  two 
or  nearly  three  centuries  ago — being  written  phonetically.  He 
was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Mr  Robert  Bruce, 
second  son  of  Bruce  of  Airth,  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotland, 
and  a  connection  of  the  Royal  Bruces.  This  took  place 
while  the  latter  was  prisoner  at  Inverness,  on  account  of  resisting 
the  Episcopal  designs  of  James  the  Sixth.  Soon  after  he  believed 
he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  calling  him  to  the  ministry,  and 
iaformmg  him  of  this  his  future  settlement.  He  studied  for  the 
Church,  and  was  duly  lijensed  and  ordained  for  this  remote  parish, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Reay  family,  whose  leanings  were 
with  the  evangelical  party.  His  son.  Hew  Munro,  succeeded  to 
the  benefice,  and  his  daughter  Christian  married  John  Mackay  of 
Achness,  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Abrach  branch  of  the  Mackajs. 

For  some  years,  since  the  death  of  the  preceding  incumbent  in 
1653,  the  parish  was  vacant,  and  the  Presbytery  Record  of  Caith- 
ness shows,  under  date  5th  Dec,  1659,  that  Mr  Alexander  Clerk, 
minister  at  Latheron,  was  sent  to  officiate  in  Strathnaver,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  Lord  of  Rhaes  desire  to  supplie  them.''  The  same 
Record  contains  also  the  following: — "Wick,  4  Dec,  1660. — All 
brethren  present,  except  David  Munro,  absent  in  Strathnaver." 

"Thurso,  Jan.  1st,  1661. — Letter  presented  showing  that  Mr 
David  Munro  had  come  the  length  of  Strathie,  but  was  detained 
there  by  tempestuous  weather.     Excuse  admitted." 

Thurso,  Sept.  26,  1662. — The  said  my  Lord  Bishop,  and  the 
brethren  of  ye  Presbytery  present^  Mr  Hewe  Munro  (son  of  Sandy 
Munro  above)  had  his  populare  sermon  on  Math.  xiii.  24,  as  a  part 
of  his  trial,  in  order  to  his  call  to  the  Church  of  Durines,  in 
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Strathnaveme,  and  being  removed  was  approven.      This  was  the 
first  meeting  after  Prelacy  was  restored. 

1663. — Ordained  said  Hew  Munro  to  Durness.  From  this 
date  forward  there  are  many  references  in  the  Presbytery  Record 
complaining  of  his  non-attendance  at  the  meetings.  He  excused 
himself  on  the  grounds  of  distance,  and  difficulty  of  the  journey, 
but  was  sharply  admonished.  He  did  not  take  the  test  in  1681, 
but  on  petitioning  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  allowed  to  do  so 
before  his  Ordinary  on  16th  March,  1682.  He  died  in  possession 
of  his  benefice  in  1698,  aged  59  years,  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
ministery.  A  daughter,  Isabella,  married  Robert  Mackay  of 
Achness. 

A  vacancy  again  occurs  between  1700  and  1707,  and  we  find 
the  General  Assembly  of  1704  directing  to  send  "a  probationer 
having  Irish  (Gaelic)  to  Caithness,  with  a  special  eye  to  Durness.'' 

1707. — John  Mackay,  A.M.,  3rd  son  of  Captain  Wm.  af  Borley, 
referred  to  above,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish.  It  was  on 
a  distinct  understanding  that  the  parish  should  be  divided,  and 
another  minister  placed  in  it.  This  promise  was  set  aside  by 
George,  Lord  Reay,  the  heritor.  A  lawsuit  followed,  and  the 
minister  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  secure  justice,  with  the  result 
that  a  call  to  another  charge  was  procured  for  him,'  and  he  was 
transferred  to  Lairg  in  1713^  after  a  ministry  of  about  seven  years 
in  his  native  parish.  This  lawsuit  preyed  sdike  on  his  health  and 
resources,  but  at  Lairg  he  proved  of  great  service  in  civilising  the 
rude  inhabitants,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  conferring  upon  him 
power  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment  where  necessary.  He  was 
educated  first  at  St  Andrews,  and  then  on  the  Continent,  and  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  Reay  family,  was  a  man  of  culture  as 
well  as  education.  He  was  of  great  physical  strength,  which  was 
much  required  in  those  days,  when  moral  suasion  failed  ;  and 
tradition  points  to  an  island  in  Loch  Shin,  where  this  worthy 
divine  imprisoned  for  a  time  his  more  lawless  parishioners.  Left 
alone  there  during  the  night,  there  is  no  question  but  the  method, 
acting  in  concert  with  their  fears  and  superstitions,  would  have  a 
salutary  effect. 

1715. — George  Brodie  appointed  to  the  parish  by  the  Presby- 
tery, jure  devolvio.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  parish  was  divided 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Teinds  (1724),  and  he  betook  himself  on 
its  erection  to  the  newly-created  parish  of  Eddrachilis. 

The  next  incumbent  was  Mr  Murdo  Macdonald,  A.M.,  who  was 
inducted  in  1726.  An  account  of  the  diary  kept  by  him  was 
furnished  some  years  ago  to  your  Society  by  Mr  Hew  Morrison,  now 
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of  the  Free  Library,  Edinburgh.  He  was  niiniater  of  the  parish  for 
nearly  40  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Thomson,  whose  daughter 
married  the  pre-Disruption  minister  of  Durness,  Rev.  Mr  Finlater. 
But  as  my  paper  has  already  exceeded  tbe  len^h  usually  granted 
to  such  contributions,  I  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the 
events  in  Church  and  State  during  this  most  interesting  period. 
It  was  during  Mr  Murdo's  ministry  that  Rob  Doun,  the  Reay 
country  bard,  and  native  of  Durness,  flourished ;  and  in  justice  to 
this  interesting  |)eriod  of  our  parochial  history,  I  must  draw  this 
paper  to  a  close. 


PlilZE    ESSAY. 

The  prize  of  ten  guineas  offered  by  The  Mackintosh  of 
Mackintosh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  for  the  best  ess&y 
on  "  T/w  Social  Progress  of  the  Uighlands  since  1800^^  was  won  by 
Mr  A.  Poison,  teacher,  Dunbeath.  Mr  Poison's  essay  is  as 
follows : — 

THE   SOCIAL   PROGRESS   OF   THE   HIGHLANDS 

SINCE    1800. 

For  people  and  nations  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  is  generally 
regarded  by  students  of  sociology  as  rather  a  short  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contrasting  and  comparing  the  social  state  at  its  beginning 
and  end.  The  progress  made  by  the  Highlands  is,  however,  quit« 
a  marked  exception  to  this  general  rule.  To  old  people  still  alive, 
and  more  especially  to  students  of  Highland  history,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  face  of  the  country,  has  undergone  extraordinary 
changes  within  this  comparatively  short  period.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  as  much  an 
unknown  land  as  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa  still  are. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  writing  of  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  depending  for  his  infonaiation  on  Captain 
Burt's  letters  from  Scotland  and  other  documents  written  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  by  Southrons,  who  had  themselves  never 
seen  tlie  Highlands,  says,  that  if  an  observer  were  to  pass  through 
the  Highlands  then — "  He  would  have  to  endure  hardships  as 
great  as  if  he  had  sojourned  among  the  Esquimeaux  or  the 
Samoyeds.  .  .  .  In  many  dwellings  the  furniture,  the  food, 
the  clothing,  nay,  the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would  have 
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put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His  lodging  would  sometimes 
haye  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every  nook  would  have  swarmed  with 
vermin.  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with  pent 
smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exhalations.  At  supper, 
grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have  been  set  before  him,  accom- 
panied by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  the 
company  with  which  he  would  have  feasted  would  have  been 
covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been 
smeared  with  tar  like  sheep.  His  coucli  would  have  been 
bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be,  and  from  that 
couch  he  would  have  risen,  half-poisoned  with  stench,  half-blind 
with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half-mad  with  itch."  Several  of  the 
particulars  of  this  dark  picture  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Highlanders  had  to  live  are  repeated  by  other  writers,  but  there 
is  grave  reason  to  doubt  that  it  ever  could  apply  to  the  whole 
Highlands,  or  even  to  any  part  of  it  in  its  entirety.  But  notwith- 
standing what  must  have  been  the  rather  hurtful  influence  of  some 
such  surroundings  it  had  even  then  to  be  admitted  that  High- 
landers possessed  a  superiority  of  general  character.  Macaulay 
further  on  says,  regarding  them,  "  As  there  was  no  other  part  of 
the  island  where  men  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  indulged 
themselves  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle  sauntering  habits  of  an 
aristocracy,  so  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where 
such  men  had  in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an 
aristocracy,  grace,  and  dignity  of  manner,  self-respect,  and  that 
noble  sensibility  which  makes  dishonour  more  terrible  than  death. 
A  gentleman  from  Skye  or  Lochaber,  whose  clothes  were  begrimed 
with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse 
than  an  Englfsh  hog-stye,  would  often  do  the  honours  of  that 
hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Ver- 
sailles. Though  he  had  as  little  book-learning  as  the  most  stupid 
ploughboys  of  England,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  put  him  in  the 
same  intellectual  rank  with  such  ploughboys."  This  estimate  of 
Highlanders  has  since  then  been  endorsed  by  many  a  writer  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them  well,  and  no  later  than 
1884,  such  an  eminent  authority  as  the  Royal  Commission  sent  to 
enquire  into  the  crofters  grievances  said,  "  The  crofter  and  cottar 
population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  small  though  it  be,  is  a 
nursery  of  good  workers  and  citizens  for  the  whole  empire.  In 
this  respect  the  stock  is  exceptionally  valuable.  By  sound 
physical  constitution,  native  intelligence,  and  good  moral  training, 
it  is  particularly  fitted  to  recruit  the  people  of  our  industrial 
centres."     This  superiority  of  character  has  stood  not  only  High- 
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landers  themselycs  in  good  stead,  but  the  whole  nation  as  well,  for 
had  they  been  less  noble  than  they  are,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  they  could  have  quietly  borne  the  privations,  hardships, 
insults,  and  wrongs  which  they  have  so  often  been  called  on  to 
endure,  or  would  have  borne  themselves  with  so  much  valour  when 
the  empire  was  imperilled. 

In  considering  this  people's  social  progress  it  will  conduce 
to  clearness  to  trace  the  progress  made  in  each  branch  of  what' 
constitutes  their  social  condition,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
show — 

I.  How  those  depending  on  the  soil  and  the  surrounding  soil — 
farmer,  crofter,  labourer,  and  fisherman — have  had  their  lot 
ameliorated. 

II.  How  in  i*cligion  and  morals,  superstition  and  ignorance 
have  given  place  to  an  educated  and  efficient  pastorate  and  high 
ideals  of  Christian  duty  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 

III.  How  in  education,  in  place  of  a  people  among  whom  a 
century  ago  persons  who  could  sign  there  names  were  rare,  and 
among  the  older  of  whom  a  prejudice  to  learning  existed,  the  young 
are  now  attending  schools  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  the  older 
people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of 
their  children. 

IV.  How  in  politics,  a  people  who  had  then  no  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed  are  now  virtually 
self-governed,  and  how  they  who  were  precluded  from  taking  an 
interest  in  anything  beyond  their  village  commune  now  take  a  keen 
and  patriotic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation. 

V.  How  in  such  matters  as  sanitation,  care  of  the  poor,  Ac., 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made. 

RELATION  OF  PEOPLE  AND  LAND. 

From  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  lire 
surrounded,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Highland 
people  must  depend  on  agricultural  pursuits  for  their  livelihood. 
This  is  very  distinctly  shown  by  the  census  of  1881,  from  which 
the  following  table  is  constructed  : — 

CUm  of  Occupation.  Percentage  for       Percentage  for 

Highlands.  all  Scotland. 

Agricidtural 514  18*8 

Industrial 299  59*3 

Commercial 6*5  10-8 

The  relation  which  the  people  bear  to  the  land  on  which 
they  depend  affords  some  estimate  of  their  social  state,  and  it 
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is  iDteresting  to  notice  the  several  changes  which  this  hat 
undergone.  Prior  to  the  '45,  the  clan  system  was  almost 
universal  in  the  Highlands.  Much  has  heen  written  in  defence 
and  condemnation  of  the  system,  and  we  find  Mrs  Grant  of 
LAggan  writing,  "Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
prevalent  idea  that  a  Highland  chief  was  an  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  tyrant,  who  rewarded  the  abject  submission  of  his 
followers  with  relentless  cruelty  and  rigorous  oppression.  If 
ferocious  in  disposition,  or  weak  in  imderstanding,  he  was  curbed 
and  directed  by  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  who,  by  inviolable  custom, 
were  his  standing  councillors,  without  whose  advice  no  measure  of 
any  kind  was  decided."  General  Stewart  of  Garth  says,  "The 
chiefs  sway  was  chiefly  paternal.  Reverence  for  his  authoriby, 
and  gratitude  for  his  protection,  which  was  generally  extended  to 
shield  the  rights  of  his  clansmen  against  the  aggression  of 
strangers,  were  the  natural  results  of  his  patriarchal  rule.  This 
constituted  an  efficient  control,  without  many  examples  of 
severity.''  On  the  other  hand,  Burt  had  to  write,  "  The  chief  does 
not  thmk  the  present  abject  condition  of  the  clan  towards  him  to 
be  sufficient ;  but  entertains  that  tyrannical  and  detestable  maxim 
that  to  render  them  poor  would  double  the  tie  of  their  obedience, 
and  accordingly  he  makes  use  of  all  oppretoive  means  to  that  end." 
These  pictures  are  very  likely  drawn  from  particular  instances 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  ^Titers,  and  none  of  them  can 
be  true  of  the  whole.  It,  however,  seems  that  the  chief  resided 
unong  his  people,  settled  their  disputes,  received  rent  in  kind, 
was  hospitable  to  all,  and,  in  short— 

"  Never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor ;" 

but  protecting  and  being  protected  by  his  fellow-clansmen,  who 
were  loyal  and  faithful  to  him  and  to  one  another  even  to  the 
ieath,  and  depending  for  little  on  the  outside  world. 

The  laws  which  followed  the  suppression  of  "  the  forty-five " 
iltered  the  relations  of  chief  and  people,  and  thereafter  until  1886 
the  relation  between  them  was  that  of  landlord  and  tenant — 
purely  a  commercial  one.  There  was,  however,  little  evidence  of 
the  change  until  something  like  twenty  years  had  elapsed  under 
the  new  regimS,  for  it  was  only  about  the  year  1770  that  the 
beginning  of  the  "  economic  transformation "  was  noticeable, 
rhen  foUowed  many  of  the  "  clearances,"  the  formation  of  large 
$hcep  farms,  and  of  congested  seaside  townships  and  villages.     Of 
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the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  condition  of  the  people  much  has 
been  written,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  experiment  was 
not  made  of  leaving  this  peasantry  where  they  were  and  of  making 
their  rents  a  fair  one,  of  improving  modes  of  cultivation,  and  of 
inducing  the  surplus  population,  if  such  there  were,  to  migrate 
either  to  other  cultivable  lands  or  to  the  searshore  to  engage  in 
fishing.  The  mistake  was,  however,  made,  and  in  doing  it  many 
«  landlord  threw  away  the  love  of  his  people — a  heritage  which 
his  ancestors  had  for  ages  esteemed  above  all  things — and  the 
population  of  the  time  suffered.  Though  after  1820  evictions 
were  not  carried  out  on  the  previous  large  scale,  still,  when- 
ever a  croft  or  crofter  stood  in  the  landlord's  way,  or  his 
factor  was  crossed  in  any  wise,  bullying,  and,  if  that  were 
unsatisfactory,  then  eviction  was  resorted  to,  whatever  might  be 
the  suftering  thereby  caused  to  the  evicted. 

As  time  passed  on  the  people  began  to  feel  their  importance, 
the  more  especially  after  the  passing  of  the  various  Franchise 
Bills  and  the  more  general  spread  of  education  ;  and  the  result  was 
the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Crofters'  Act 
of  1886,  which  freed  the  people  from  the  fear  of  the  power  of 
arbitrary  landlords,  and  under  which  a  large  number  of  crofters 
have  with  confidence  set  about  improving  their  holdings  and 
homes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  how  the  people  lived  under  these 
systems,  and  to  see  what  progress  has  been  made  in  affording 
them  not  only  an  assured  regular  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  also  of  those  small  luxuries  which  help  to  make  life  more 
than  a  daily  struggle  for  existence,  and  of  those  things  which 
make  men  less  like  the  dumb  driven  cattle. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  while  the  clan  system  prevailed, 
because  of  the  frequent  feuds,  and  the  want  of  roads  or  means  of 
intercommunication,  every  district  must  depend  on  its  own 
resources  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Fish  of  all  kinds  woidd  be 
got  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea.  Salmon  would  be  got  in 
the  rivers,  and  the  flesh  of  their  cattle  must  have  been  used  bv 
themselves.  But  should  the  supplies  of  any  district  for  any 
reason  fail,  then  the  pressure  of  want  would  be  felt  in  all  its 
keenness,  and  many  would  have  to  succumb,  as  the  knowledge  of 
a  district's  want  could  scarcely  be  known  beyond  a  limited  circle, 
and  the  tardy  means  of  transit,  even  when  help  was  vouchsafed, 
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must  have  brought  relief  at  a  very  late  stage.  According  to 
Martin,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
"  The  diet  used  by  the  natives  consists  of  fresh  food,  for  they 
seldom  taste  any  that  is  salted,  except  butter  ;  the  generality  eat 
but  little  flesh,  and  only  persons  of  distinction  eat  it  every  day 
and  make  three  meals,  for  all  the  rest  eat  only  two,  and  they  eat 
more  boiled  than  roasted.  Their  ordinary  diet  is  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  potato,  cole  worts,  brochan,  t'.^.,  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  ; 
the  latter  taken  with  some  bread  is  the  constant  food  of  several 
thousands  of  both  sexes  in  this  (Skye)  and  other  islands  during 
the  winter  and  spring  ;  yet  they  undergo  many  fatigues  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  are  very  healthful.'' 

Pennant  visited  the  north  of  Scotland,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centiury,  and  witnessed  the  transformation  in  the 
condition  of  the  population,  which  resulted  because  "  deprived  of 
his  state,  of  his  patriarchal  and  feudal  privileges,  the  Highland 
landlord  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  the  part  of  a  hard  task- 
master as  a  satisfaction  to  his  wounded  pride,  for  the  immunities 
he  had  forfeited."  Of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Skye, 
Pennant  says  that  the  poor  were  left  to  Providence's  care.  They 
prowled  along  the  shore  to  pick  up  limpets  and  other  shell-fish,  the 
casual  repasts  of  hundreds  during  part  of  the  year.  Hundreds 
annually  dragged  through  the  season  a  wretched  life,  and  numbers 
imknown,  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  fell  beneath  the  pressure, 
some  of  hunger,  more  of  the  putrid  fever,  the  epidemic  of  the 
coasts,  originating  from  unwholesome  food,  which  they  had  to  use 
in  their  dire  necessity.  In  Mull,  Rum,  Canna,  Colonsay,  and  Islay 
the  story  of  semi-starvation  is  the  same.  Regarding  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Arran  he  says,  "  No  time  can  be  spared  for  amusement  of 
any  kind  ;  the  whole  being  given  up  to  providing  the  means  of 
paying  their  rent,  of  laying  in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  scanty 
pittance  of  meat  and  clothing." 

The  methods  of  cultivation  were  laborious  and  hence  expensive 
in  the  extreme.  In  many  parts  coiti  lands  were  tilled  solely  by 
the  caschrom.  Where  there  was  a  plough  it  took  three  men  to 
manage  it — one  to  hold  it,  a  second  to  drive  the  four  horses 
abreast,  and  a  third  to  follow  with  the  spade  to  rectify  the 
**  imperfections  of  the  tilth."  Thus  three  men  and  four  horses  did 
the  work  which  two  horses  and  one  man  now  do. 

The  tenure  by  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
and  the  early  part  of  this,  the  majority  of  the  people  held 
their  lands  was  of  a  kind  to  discountenance  the  making  of  any 
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permAQent  improvements.     Dr  Walker,  who  was  oommisaioned  to 
write  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  Western  Isles  to  the  now  defunct 
Commissioners    of  the   annexed   estates,    says  of    them    in  hb 
economical  history :  "  All  the  sub-tenants,  who  were  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  the  Highlands,  are  tenant  at  will  of  the  tacksman 
or  farmer,  and  are,  therefore,  placed  in  a  state  of  subjection  that 
is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  unprofitable,  both  to  themselves  and 
their  superiors.     The  tacksman  generally  has  one  day  in  the  week 
of  the  sub-tenant's  labour  all  the  year  round,  which,  with  the 
spring  and  harvest  work  and  other  occasions,  will  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  annual  labour.     He  can,  therefore,  have  neither 
ability  nor  opportunity  to  attempt  any  improvements,  which  many 
of  these  sub-tenants  would  undoubtedly  do,  were  they  but  masters 
of  their  time,  and  independent  in  their  possessions."     Beneath 
these  sub-tenants  were  the   scallags,  who  were  practically  the 
slaves  of  laird,  tacksman,  or  sub-tenant.     Five  days  in  the  week 
the  scallag  had  to  work  for  his  master,  the  sixth  was  allowed  to 
himself  for  the  cultivation  of  some  scrap   of  land,    which   was 
assigned  to  him,  where  he  raised  for  himself  kail,  barley,  and 
potatoes,  which  with  some  fish  formed  the  staple  of  his  food 

The  dwellings  of  the  people  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  Holes  in  the  thatch  served  for 
windows.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the 
smoke  was  allowed  to  find  its  way  out  as  best  it  could.  Beds  as 
we  have  known  them  were  unknown,  and  each  person  rolled  him- 
self in  whatever  clothes  he  could,  and  lay  on  the  floor,  whatev^ 
the  weather.  Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Highlands  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  aud  tlie  early 
part  of  this.  From  that  time  to  this  their  condition  has  been 
gradually  ameliorated,  but  certainly  not  at  the  same  rate  in  all 
parts,  and  nowhere  as  yet  so  much  as  those  who  know  them 
would  wish. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of  this  improved 
state  is  the  construction  of  the  means  of  inter-communication 
afforded  (1)  by  the  roads  made  first  for  military  purposes,  and 
then  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Government  and  the  northern 
proprietors.  In  making  these,  it  is  said  that  the  amount  of  joint 
expenditure  exceeded  £460,000,  that  upwards  of  1200  miles  of 
uew  roads  were  repaired,  and  1436  bridges,  and  11,450  covered 
drains  were  constructed.  Since  then,  proprietors  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  have  had  many  more  miles  constructed  and 
upheld,  and  the  recently-appointed  County  Councils  are,  it  would 
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seem,  further  to  enhance  the  boon  of  easy  inter-communication  bj 
the  construction  of  many  more  miles  of  road  in  hitherto  neglected 
localities  ;  (2)  by  the  construction  and  continued  iise  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  since  1821  ;  (3)  by  the  Highland  Railway,  opened 
first  to  Inyemess,  then  to  Dingwall,  Tain,  Golspie,  Helmsdale, 
Wick,  Thurso,  and  Stromeferry ;  and  (4)  by  the  establishment  of 
postal  and  telegraph  facilities  in  even  the  very  remote  parts  of  the 
Highlands. 

By  all  these  means,  not  only  are  goods  transmitted  hither  and 
thither  with  quickness,  and  prices  thus  equalised,  as  well  as  a 
plethora  or  famine  prevented,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  higher 
social  state  attained  elsewhere  is  conveyed  to  the  people,  and  as  it 
is  characteristic  of  Highland  self-respect  to  strive  after  the 
realisation  of  the  higher  ideals,  it  is  found  that  where  communica- 
tion has  been  longest  open,  the  social  condition  of  the  population 
is,  in  most  particulars,  of  a  higher  standard  than  where  such 
commimication  has  been  only  recently  opened. 

The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  price  of  agricultural  labour 
in  1790,  and  (2)  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  :  — 


1790 

1820 

Coanty 

Wtfes 

week 

in 
winter 

Sammer 

«.  D. 

6  0 

Wagei 

with 

Board 

in 
Hanreet 

Women 

Winter 

Sommer 

Board 

Harvest 

Wage* 

Women 

Argyle 

a.  D. 
4  0 

«.  D. 

6  0 

D. 

4 

S.    D. 

6  0 

8.    D. 

9   0 

8.    I>. 

9  0 

p. 
7 

Inverness.. 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

4 

6  0 

9   0 

9  0 

7 

Ross     and 

Cromarty. 

2  6 

3  6 

3  0 

3 

5  6 

8  0 

6  0 

6 

Sutherland 

2  6 

3  6 

3  0 

3 

5  6 

8  0 

6  0       G 

Caithness.. 

3  0 

5  6 

4  0 

3 

6  0 

8  0 

7  0       6 

19 
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Price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  1800 : — 


Coanty 


Argyle 

Inverness.... 

Boss  and  Cro- 
marty  

Sutherland.. 

Caithness  ... 


Wheat 
VboU 

Barley 
9  boll 

8.    D. 

S.     D. 

19  0 

20  0 

18  0 

• 

18  0 

— 

12  0 

— 

12  0 

Oats 
VboU 


Oatmeal 
Vpeck 


8.    D.    S.      D. 

-     1     4 
15  0  0  lU 


16  0   1     2 


16  0 
16  0 


1 
1 


2 
2 


Batter 
ketone 

Cheese 
V  stone 

Beef 
*lb. 

S,      D. 

12   0 

8.     I>. 

5 

1    0 

5  0 

6 

12   0 

4  0 

2 

12   6 

6  0 

H 

12  0 

5  0 

3 

9d^ 


n. 
4 

6 


0 

2 
1 


From  these  tables  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  since  then  risen  in  price,  yet  the  remunera- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour  has  risen  in  every  county 
in  a  much  higher  ratio,  thus  giving  those  who  depend  on  the  land 
a  much  greater  purchasing  power.  The  nett  results  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Highlands  are,  to  all  who  depend 
on  the  land,  (1)  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  at  the  opening 
of  the  century ;  (2)  security  of  tenure  to  all  crofters  who  may 
have  been  harassed  by  arbitrary  landlords,  w^hora  this  class  cannot 
nt'w  have  any  reason  to  fear ;  (3)  houses,  clothing,  and  food  are 
of  a  better  class,  and  are  now  more  regularly  secured  j  (4)  the 
conveniences  of  life  are  much  more  common  ;  and  (5)  the  people 
are  possessed  of  a  higher  and  wider  intelligence. 


THE   FISHERIES. 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  to  Highlanders  may  he 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  at  least  twelve  per  cent,  of  all  males 
in  the  Highlands  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  fishermen,  and 
that  nearly  half  of  the  fishermen  in  Scotland  live  in  Highland 
counties. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  arms  of  the  sea  yielded  a 
sufficiency  for  the  population  that  could  then  be  served,  because 
the  means  of  transit  were  exceedingly  difficult  and  salt  was  detu'. 
At  that  time  the  boats  were  small,  without  deck  or  any  means 
which  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  men.  The 
fishing  gear  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  rather  clumsy,  and  not  the 
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best  adapted  for  the  work.  The  boats  which  have  gradually 
superseded  those  are  longer  of  keel,  decked,  and  generally  have  a 
stove  and  some  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  crew.  Fishing 
gear  is  of  light  and  superior  make.  The  men  can  venture  far  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  the  total  catch  has  been  almost  regularly 
rising  each  year  during  the  present  century,  as  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  the  fish,  fresh  and  cured,  have  been  opened,  and  the 
prices  realised  have  been  such  as  to  afford  encouragement  to  the 
toilers. 

Although  in  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  depressed  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  chiefly  over-speculation,  and  the  raising  of 
OontineQtal  tariffs — there  is  again  evidence  of  its  reviving  and  of 
affording  lucrative  employment  to  many  of  the  people.  To  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  the  construction  of  light  railways,  piers, 
harbours,  and  landing  places,  for  which  Government  aid  is  in 
certain  localities  conditionally  promised,  will  give  very  material 
aid. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  annual 
catch  at  certain  periods  during  the  century  : — 


Year. 

Barrels  Cared. 

Barrels  Exported 

1810 

90,185 

35,848 

1820 

384,491 

253,516 

1830 

326,557 

181,654 

1850 

770,698 

340,256 

1880 

1,473,600 

1,009,811 

The  estimated  money  value  of  the  whole  Scotch  fisheries  wiis 
in  1810  only  £500,000,  while  in  1880  it  was  £2,210,790,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  increased  value  is  due  to  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion in  the  Highlands 

RELIGIOUS   PROGRESS. 

The  high  moral  tone  and  general  good  deportment  of  High- 
landers have  been  testified  by  observers  for  a  long  period,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  official  records  which  show  the  rarity  of  crime 
4imong  them.  Readers  of  such  books  as  Sage's  MeinorabHia 
Domestica,  cannot,  however,  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  conduct  of  the  f»eople  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cenluiy, 
superior  to  their  creed. 

People  do  not  change  their  religion  quickly,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Reformation  Highlanders  were  really  Episcopalians, 
though  nominally  Presbyterians,  and  entertained  a  strong 
Antipathy  to  the  settlement  of  Whig  ministers  in  their  midst.    Mr 
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Sage  tells  that  when  Rev.  Mr  Pope  was  settled  in  Reay  yeiy  Um 
of  the  parishioners  oame  to  hear  him,  they  rather  spending  the 
time  at  an  inn  a  few  himdred  yards  away  from  the  manse.  One 
Sunday  evening  they  came  to  him  and  invited  him  to  join  theiDu 
He  declined  the  invitation  and  rated  them  on  their  manner  <^ 
spending  Sunday.  Their  reply  was,  "  You  are  most  ungrateful  to 
refuse  our  hoepitahty,  and  if  you  think  we  are  to  give  up  the 
customs  of  our  fathers  for  you,  or  all  the  Whig  ministeis  of  the 
country,  youll  find  yourself  in  error.  But  come  along  with  us, 
for  if  we  repeat  your  words  to  our  neighbours  they'll  call  you  to 
such  a  reckoning  that  you'll  be  wishing  you  had  never  uttered 
them."  Mr  Pope  was  firm,  and  soon  a  dozen  and  a  half  drunken 
men  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  drink.  He  refused,  and  after 
they  assaulted  him  he  put  the  whole  gang  of  them  to  rout  with 
his  "bailie,"  as  he  called  the  cudgel  with  which  he  dealt  out 
punishment  to  his  offending  parishioners.  The  churches  of  the 
time  were  low,  ill-lighted,  irregularly  seated  buildings,  thatched 
with  heather  roofs.  To  these  churches  the  people  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  got  to  go,  and  in  some  parishes  the  elders  chosen  weie 
not  only  the  most  decent  and  orderly  men  in  the  pariah,  but  alsa 
the  strongest,  as  those  who  had  erred  and  refused  to  submit  to 
chiirch  discipline  were  compelled  to  attend  and  make  public  pro- 
fession of  repentance. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ministers  themselves  were  much  ahead  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  ministered,  and  although  there  is  evidence  that  a  few  were 
uneducated  and  rude  in  the  extreme,  the  drawing  up  of  the  state- 
ments which  constituted  Sir  John  Sinclair's  old  statistical  account 
is  of  itself  evidence  of  their  commonsense  and  education.  As 
regards  the  people  who  waited  on  their  ministrations  there  is  no 
denying  that  whatever  church  they  professedly  adhered  to  super- 
stition was  rampant.  Of  the  nature  of  this  superstition  two  views 
have  been  taken.  General  Stewart  of  Garth  lamenta  its  decay, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  the  innocent,  attractive,  and  often  sublime 
superstitions  of  the  Highlanders— superstitions  which  inculcate  no 
relentless  intolerance,  nor  impiously  dealt  out  perdition  and  Divine 
wrath  against  rival  sects — superstition  which  taught  men  to 
believe  that  a  dishonourable  act  attached  disgrace  to  a  whole 
kindred  and  district,  and  that  muixler,  treachery,  oppression,  and 
all  kinds  of  wickedness  would  not  only  be  punished  in  the  person 
of  the  transgressor  himself,  but  would  be  visited  on  future  genera- 
t'ons.  Martin,  on  the  other  baud,  shows  how  gross  and  degrading 
the  superstitions  were,  and  s.ays  that  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  on 
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the  first  day  of  May,  a  man  was  sent  very  early  to  cross  a  certain 
stream,  which,  if  a  woman  crossed  first,  no  salmon  could  ascend  ; 
another  stream  never  whitened  linen  ;  in  the  water  of  a  certain 
well  no  meat  could  be  boiled ;  persons  suffering  from  jaundice 
were  cured  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  backbone  ;  the 
fever-stricken  were  cured  by  fanning  them  with  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible ;  a  valley  was  haunted  by  spirits,  and  no  one  dared  set  foot 
in  it  ¥rithout  first  pronouncing  three  sentences  of  adulation  to 
propitiate  them  ;  a  change  of  wind  before  landing  at  a  particular 
spot  was  an  omen  requiring  an  inunediate  return  homewards,  but 
if  they  landed  they  uncovered  and  pivoted  round  "sun ways." 
When  they  commenced  a  voyage  it  was  the  height  of  impiety  to 
proceed  without  first  puUing  the  boat  round  and  round  from  East 
to  West.  Under  the  spread  of  education  and  an  enlightening 
gospel  many  of  these  superstitions  have  disappeared,  and  what 
remains  are  beliefs  cherished  in  secret  only,  never  openly 
disseminated,  and  acted  on  rather  shamefacedly.  Against  them 
all  the  Church  fought,  and  it  is  creditable  to  it  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  High- 
lands commanded  much  influence,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Disrup- 
tion of  1843  was  without  any  rival  in  the  doing  of  religious  work. 
Of  the  "  ten  years'  conflict "  and  the  period  of  bitterness  which 
succeeded  it  there  is  little  need  to  write  here,  beyond  saying  that 
the  spirit  which  seemed  to  animate  spiritual  advisers  and  rival 
sects,  was  not  that  which  was  generally  characteristic  of  High- 
landers, and  certainly  was  not  that  laid  down  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  It  is,  however,  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
now  well-educated  and  efficiently- trained  ministers  of  the  various 
churches  are  realising  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  grand 
work,  and  are  in  many  places  doing  it  in  perfect  unison.  The 
people  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  this,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  ministerial  work  and  doctrine  by  attending  the 
churches  in  increajsing  numbers,  there  being  now  few  Highlanders 
who  can  in  Church  language  be  called  altogether  "  lapsed."  This 
attendance  on  divine  ordinances  is  followed  by  a  high  standard  of 
morality. 

In  one  particular  the  result  of  this  can  be  tabulated.  The 
census  of  1891  shows  that  while  in  all  Scotland  the  proportion  of 
men  above  fifteen  years  of  age  who  are  bachelors  is  45  per  cent., 
m  tiie  Highlands  it  is  51  per  cent.;  and  that  while  in  all  Scotland 
the^number  of  spinsters  over  fifteen  years  is  43  per  cent.  ,f the 
number  in  the  Highlands  is  49  per  cent.  Again,  in  all  Scotland 
16  per  cent,  of  married  men  and  19  per  cent,  of  married  women 
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are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  the  similar  percentages  for  the 
Highland  ocunties  are  only  7  for  men  and  11  for  women.  But 
notwithstanding  that  a  greater  proportion  of  Highlanders  thus 
remain  single,  and  those  who  marry  do  so  later  in  life  than  the 
average  for  all  Scotland,  yet  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  lower  than 
that  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  In  1881  8*3  per  cent  of  the  births 
in  Scotland  were  illegitimate,  and  in  the  Highlands  only  7  per 
cent.  This  state  of  matters  is  surely  excellent  proof  of  much 
prudence  and  a  high  standard  t)f  morality  among  the  Highland 
people. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  north  the 
most  marked  hajs  been  that  in  the  educational  condition  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  in  1616  some  parish  schools  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Highlands,  and  the  Privy  Council  which  granted 
this  boon  declared  their  wish  "  that  the  vulgar  Inglishe  toung  be 
universallie  plantit,  and  the  Irishe,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
principall  causis  of  the  continuance  of  barbaritie  and  incivilitie 
amongis  the  inhabitants  of  the  His  and  Heylandis,  be  abolishit  and 
removeit."  The  same  Privy  Council  also  ordained  that  the  eldest 
sons  of  West  Highland  chiefs  would  not  be  served  heirs  to  their 
fathers  unless  they  could  read,  write,  and  speak  English.  The  result 
was  that  while  the  young  gents  were  "  traynit  up  in  vertew,  leamy- 
ing,  and  the  Inglishe  toung"  they  were  losing  all  knowledge  of  Gaelic^ 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  English  was  the  language  of  High- 
land aristocrats,  and  it  is  perhaps  because  of  this  that  the  weaker 
among  the  Highland  people  have  sometimes  in  the  past  disowned, 
when  in  the  south,  the  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  and 
that  a  prejudice  has  so  long  existed  against  it  as  a  school  language. 
Happily,  such  feelings  are  now  reversed,  and  natives,  wherever  they 
be,  seem  proud  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  High- 
lands and  the  language  of  its  people. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century  nothing  whatever  of  any  con- 
sequence had  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  it  would  seem  that  then,  and  for  sometime  thereafter, 
those  in  authority  justified  the  truth  of  Lord  Cockbum's  a38ertion 
that  the  principle  was  reverenced  as  indisputable,  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  their  obedience  to  the 
law. 

Light,  however,  did  break  at  last,  and  in  1824  the  Creneral 
Assembly  formed  their  great  Education  Scheme.  Dr  Norman 
Maoleod   says  that  there   were   then   in  the  county   of  Argyle 
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according  to  carefully  prepared  statistics,  no  less  than  26,326 
children  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  whom  there  was 
no  provision  whatever,  except  such  as  was  provided  in  a  desultory 
and  intermittent  way  by  certain  private  societies  which  then 
existed.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  the  six  Synods  of  Argyle, 
Glenel^,  Ross.  Sutherland,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  containing  143 
parishes,  and  a  population  of  377,730  souls,  as  many  as  258 
additional  schools  were  urgently  called  for.  As  late  as  1833 
the  Elducational  Committee  reporting  on  the  state  of  education  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  founded  on  returns  from  the  parochial 
clergy,  stated  that  the  number  of  younej  between  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  untaught  to  read,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of 
the  existing  provisions  for  elementary  education,  was  28,070,  and 
that  the  number  between  five  and  twenty  unable  to  write  was 
84,210.  The  parochial  school  system  was  then  legally  maintained, 
but  because  of  the  large  extent,  physical  configuration,  and  the 
roadless  condition  of  many  parishes,  it  never  could  produce  in  the 
Highlands  the  amount  of  good  which  followed  its  establishment  in 
Lowland  parishes.  The  Highland  School  Act  of  1838  did  much 
for  several  outlying  districts,  which,  to  this  day,  continue  to 
receive  the  fuuds  voted  to  them  under  the  Act. 

After  the  Disruption  of  1843  the  Free  Church  also  established 
many  schools  in  northern  parishes,  and  between  rival  schools,  the 
education  of  the  young  was  well  looked  after  and  went  on  apace 
with  the  result  that  the  greater  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars 
attending  them,  and  the  better  the  education  given,  the  more 
clamorous  did  the  demand  for  more  education  become  ;  and  in  the 
Highlands  it  was  certainly  shown  that  there  is  truth  in  the  maxim 
which  says,  that  the  demand  for  education  is  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  need  of  it. 

With  the  resources  at  the  command  of  school  managers, 
matters  were  making  good  progress  up  to  1872,  when  the 
Eklucation  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its 
enactments  have  marked  an  epoch  in  Highland  education,  for  not 
only  had  school  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  every  child  of 
school  age,  but  every  child  was  to  be  compelled  to  occupy  that 
accommodation.  Though  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  are  more 
numerous  and  arduous  in  the  Highlands  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  it  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  that  the  average  population  attending  school  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

This  is  brought  out  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  population  (1H81)  receiving  education  at  various 
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ages  up  to  fifteen  years  in  all  Scotland  and  in  the  Highland 
f  ounties : — 

Ferrentageof 
Percentoic*      P^roeotege  PopnUtkn 

Place.  under  betirera  r«>oefiii»iK 

6  yf«r*.        6  and  15  y«tr%.  Fdocation. 

All  Scotland 2*77  78-98  19-28 

Caithness 4-03  87-71  21-91 

Sutherland 3-64  85-27  18-43 

Ross  and  Cromarty 2-94  8888  20-43 

Inverness 5-04  8786  20-97 

Argyll 3  16  8347  2004 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  Blue-Books  of  the 
Education  Department  shows  how  extremely  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  made  since  1872.  From  the  first  report  issued  by  the 
Department  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  following  figures  are 
taken: — 

"•«»•  sSioU.      xftlSSfnce.  Annul  Grant 

Argyll 99  5,254  £2,700     2  6 

Caithness 32  2,237  1,220     8  4 

Sutherland 31  1,310  949  18  4 

Ross  and  Cromarty...  71  4,595  2,680  18  0 

Inverness 65  4,823  2,677  14  4 


298        18,419      £10,228  11     6 

From   the    Educational   Department's   tenth   (1883)    annual 
report  the  following  particulars  are  taken  for  comparison  : — 

'**<*•  ^hJL     AuJndlfce.  Annual  Grant. 

Argyll 159  8,410  £8,857  7  0 

Caithness 61  4,551  4,304  7  6 

Sutherland 41  1,871  1,373  8  4 

Ross  and  Cromarty...  131  8,356  5,898  6  2 

Inverness 157  8,658  8,679  12  2 


549 


31,846      £29,113     1     2 


Since  1883  the  number  of  schools  has  decreased,  as  a  number 
of  small  neighbouring  ones  have  been  merged  into  larger  new  ones 
with  good  rosults.  The  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  have  also  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the  Blue  Books 
published  since  then.  Quite  recently  the  school  fees,  which  had 
been  in  some  measure  a  bar  to  the  poorer  classes,  have  been 
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remitted.  It  is  hoped  than  when  education  is  free  up  to,  and 
perhaps  within,  the  gates  of  our  universities,  that  other  means 
may  be  found  to  let  the  child  of  the  poorest  get  the  education 
thus  afforded,  provided  that  his  character  and  abilities  prove  that 
this  would  be  desirable  for  his  own  and  the  public  good,  and  that 
the  Highlands  may  continue  to  furnish  to  the  learned  professions 
— as  has  been  done  in  the  past — a  larger  proportion  than  any 
other  district  of  equal  population. 


POLITICAL  PROORS88. 

The  political  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  whole  country 
have  been  shared  by  the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  respect  is  that  which  it  shares  in 
common  with  the  entire  kingdom. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdiction,  the  system  of 
government  was  patriarchal,  and  the  heads  of  clans  had  practically 
all  power  in  their  hands.  Since  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
machinery  of  law  has  existed,  but  in  it  the  common  people  for  a 
long  time  had  w<^  confidence,  and  scarcely  ever  expected  to  win  a 
case  if  their  opponent  were  a  man  of  wealth.  This  dread  of 
receiving  injustice  where  justice  ought  with  certainty  to  be  got 
has  happily  in  part  passed  away. 

From  the  patriarchal  (the  oldest  form  of  government)  political 
power  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  a  class,  as  from  that  time 
until  1832,  only  "  freeholders"  had  the  right  of  voting,  and  of 
these  there  were  few  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  whole  of  Scotland 
there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  voters  who  returned  the 
then  forty-five  members,  and  of  these  the  twenty  freeholders  of 
Satherlandshire  returned  one.  As  a  class  these  members  of  Par- 
liament naturally  paid  chief  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged. 

The  change  from  government  by  class  to  that  by  the  people 
was  made  by  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  since  then  legis- 
lation recognises  no  class  and  no  favourites.  A  still  wider  interest 
in  matters  political  was  given  by  the  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and 
1884,  with  the  result  in  the  Highlands,  at  least,  an  intense 
interest  is  taken  in  political  matters,  and,  as  a  secondary  result, 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  has  increased  fully  twenty-fold 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  so  that  Highlanders  are  now  surely 
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prevented  from  the  narrowing  influences  of  the  purely  local,  and 
from  believing 

"  The  crackle  of  their  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world." 

The  burden  of  self-government  has  been  still  further  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  and  such  benefits 
as  can  possibly  be  expected  from  the  County  Councils  will,  doubt- 
less, be  realised  ;  and  when  extended  powers  are  granted  them,  the 
democracy  will  elact  councillors,  who,  by  their  works,  will  show 
that  in  the  important  work  of  self-government  Highlanders  are 
ever  found  exercising  their  political  powers  wisely  and  well. 

SANITARY   PROGRESS. 

It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  the  progress  made  in  matters 
sanitary  during  the  century  has  not  at  all  been  commensurate 
with  that  made  in  most  other  particulars.  Only  a  few  montha 
ago,  a  competent  authority  reported  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  were  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and 
he  gave  particulars  which,  when  compared  with  the  statements  of 
observers  early  in  the  century,  show  how  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  matter.  Though  the  percentage  of  unsanitary 
houses  is  probably  not  so  high  in  the  other  parts,  yet  it  is  very 
evident  to  any  one  travelling  through  the  north  that  a  great  num- 
ber are  still  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  health. 
The  Royal  Crofter  Commission  report  that  "  no  one  concerned  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Highland  people  can  fail  to  desire  an  improve- 
ment in  this  particular,  no  one  can  doubt  if  they  are  well  con- 
ducted and  robust,  it  is  in  spite  of  their  lodging  and  in  consequence 
of  counteracting  causes,  and  that  if  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
purer  and  brighter  homes  they  would  prosper  more."  They 
further  say,  "  The  ancient  model  of  Highland  habitation  may, 
indeed,  be  contemplated  with  too  much  indulgence  by  those  whose 
minds  are  not  duly  possessed  by  considerations  of  utility  and 
sanitation,  for  it  is  associated  in  fancy  with  all  that  is  most  pleas- 
ing and  romantic  in  the  manners  and  history  of  the  people,  while 
in  form  and  colour  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  landscape  and 
the  shore.  The  white  house  may  be  seen  anywhere  now.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  attractive  and  not  picturesque,  but  is  usually  built  apart 
from  the  byre,  and  it  is  tolerably  dry,  light,  and  free  from  smoke. 
It    stands   half-way  between   the   original   hovel   of   the   Celtic 
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peasant  and  the  comfortable  and  comely  dwelling  which  the 
subst^mtial  crofter  of  the  future  may,  we  trust,  possess." 

It  almost  seems  a  pity  that  these  black  houses  do  not,  in 
some  measure,  make  the  inhabitants  unhappy,  and  so  induce  them 
to  make  their  houses  cleaner,  brighter,  and  more  comfortable  in 
every  respect.  County  Councils  under  powers  invested  in  them 
will,  however,  bring  the  true  state  of  matters  to  light,  and  means 
will  then  surely  be  devised  to  change  a  state  of  matters  which  is 
neither  for  the  individual  nor  the  public  good. 

Census  returns  show  that  in  several  particulars  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  In  1881  the  number  of  persons  to  an 
inhabited  house  in  all  Scotland  was  5*05,  which  figure  also 
represents  the  number  to  each  house  in  the  Highlands.  The  num- 
ber of  rooms  to  a  house  in  all  Scotland  is  3*17,  while  in  the  High- 
land counties  it  is  3*55,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  a  room  for 
all  Scotland  is  1  '59,  and  for  the  Highlands  it  is  1  '43.  If,  however, 
the  like  calculation  be  made  for  the  Western  Isles  alone  it  is  found 
that  there  are  4*86  persons  to  a  family  and  5*33  persons  to  a 
house,  2*69  rooms  to  a  house,  and  1*94  persons  to  a  room,  which 
indicates  an  accommodation  considerably  less  than  the  average  for 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  a  very  satisfactory  sign  of  progress  that 
while  the  number  of  families  in  the  Highland  counties  remained 
practically  the  same  between  1871  and  1881,  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  had  increased  about  5  per  cent.,  and  the  numbet 
of  rooms  with  one  or  more  windows  15  per  cent.  It  is  expected 
that  when  the  details  of  last  year's  census  are  made  known,  a  still 
further  increase  in  this  direction  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  a 
decrease  in  the  already  small  number  of  families  living  in  rooms 
without  windows.  It  would  appear  that,  almost  in  spite  of  the 
unsanitary  state  of  the  dwellings,  the  death-rate  has,  during  the 
century,  been  falling.  In  1881  it  was  16*2  per  1000  in  the  High- 
land counties,  while  for  the  same  year  it  was  19*3  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  and  this  healthy  eminence  it  has  regularly  retained, 
which  proves  that  the  outdoor  active  life  of  crofters  and  fishermen 
is  more  conducive  to  longevity  than  the  less  simple  manner  of  liv- 
ing in  the  confined  cities  of  the  south. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  in 
the  five  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  a^d 
Argyll,  the  population  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century 
increased  steadily,  attaining  its  maximum  in  1841.  Between  1841 
and  1871  it  decreased  at  a  considerable  rate.  From  1871  to  1881 
the  population  appeared  to  be  perfectly  stationary. 
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The  following  tabic  -shows  the  exact  progress : — 


Centiw. 

ToUl 
Highltnd  Popalailoiu 

loeraaae  or  De- 
cTMMperoent 

1801 

232,200 

1811 

256,600 

11 

1821 

285,800 

11 

1831 

296,108 

1841 

298,637 

1851 

294,298 

1861 

274,637 

1871 

268,966 

2 

1881 

268,993 

THE  POOR. 

Under  the  clan  system  there  were  no  "  poor**  so-called,  as  all 
had  a  right  to  the  means  of  livelihood  so  long  as  that  was  within 
the  chief's  power.  Thereafter  the  Churches  took  the  matter  up, 
until  it  was  in  great  measure  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Act 
of  1840.  In  many  poor  Highland  parishes  the  burden  of  the 
taxation  which  this  cast  upon  the  people  was  considered  heavy  and 
irritating,  but  this  feeling  is  disappearing,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  Highlands  has,  during  recent 
years,  regularly  decreased,  and  that  those  who  really  are  compelled 
to  become  paupers  have  more  attention  paid  to  them.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  there  exists  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  High- 
land people  a  wholesome  spirit  of  independence  which  makes  them 
struggle  onward  long  and  bravely  rather  than  become  dependent 
on  parochial  relief. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  few  particulars  more  especially  dealt  with 
in  this  paper  that  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  but  in  almost 
every  branch  of  industry  if  we  except  one  or  two,  but  chiefly  the 
manufacture  of  kelp. 

And  this  progress  has  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  social  state  of  the  people,  which  will  become  the  more 
marked  when  such  obstacles  as  still  retard  progress  are  removed. 
Grievances  will,  however,  always  remain.  Because  of  the  ever 
onward  moving  and  shifting  conditions  of  human  life,  what  to  us 
may  to-day  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  right,  will  to  our  chOdren 
be  a  hindrance  and  a  wrong  ;  but  with  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  the  conditions  of  life  will  easily  be  modified  to  suit 
existing  circumstances,  for — 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new ; 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 
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It  is  as  yet  well-uigh  impossible  to  appreciate  the  recent 
rapidly  succeeding  changes,  for,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "  In 
a  society  living,  growing,  changing,  every  new  factor  becomes 
a  permanent  force,  modifying  more  or  less  the  direction  of 
movement  determuied  by  the  aggregate  of  forces.  Never  simple 
and  direct,  but  by  the  co-operation  of  so  many  causes  made 
irregular,  involved,  and  always  rhythmical,  the  course  of  social 
change  cannot  be  judged  of  in  general  direction  by  inspecting  any 
small  portion  of  it.  Each  action  will  inevitably  be  followed,  after 
a  while,  by  some  direct  or  indirect  reaction,  and  this  again  by  a 
reaction,  and,  untO  the  successive  effects  have  shown  themselves^ 
no  one  can  say  how  the  total  motion  will  be  modified." 

It  is,  however,  earnestly  hoped  that  the  aggregate  of  the  forces 
now  at  work  will  have  the  effect  not  only  of  raising  the  people  ta 
a  still  higher  platform  in  every  matter  which  pertains  to  their 
social  state,  but  that  the  educational  and  religious  influences  at 
work  may  also  be  the  means  of  getting  Highlanders  to  realise  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  is  "  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever." 
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U I  L  L  E  A  M     TELL.* 


DA.^   DEALBH  CHLUICH   LE   FUIEDRICH  SCHILLER. 
Air  tadar-theangcLchadh  o  'n  OhtarmaUttach  gu  Gailig 

Le  K  W.  G. 

[all  rights  rbservbd]. 

Do  'n  Lkuguadair. 

Ann  an  iionndadh  an  Dain  Ghearmailtich  so  gu  GUulig  gfaleidh  mi  &  m'  chomhair  an 
seadh  a  thoirt,  cho  dluth  's  a  bha  e  'm  chomaa,  agus  aig  a  cheart  am,  cho  litreachail  'i » 
dh'  fheudadh  e  bhith.  Thug  mi  oidheirp,  mar  an  ceudna,  air  a  ghne-dhoigh  chur  tn 
ordugh  a  leanailt. 

A  chiono  nach  'eil  facal  'a  a'  Ghsilig  air  son  glacUrSj  *b  e  sin  na  cruachan  mora  de 
shnetchd  sior-reodhta,  a's  eigh  a  tha  air  aleibhte  Suisserland,  tha  am  facal,  PSma' 
seasamh  air  a  shon,  's  e  so  am  facal  a  tha  na  Suissich  iad  fein  a'  cleachdadh,  agua  tha  t 
na 's  colUiche  ris  a'  Ghailig  na  tha  am  facal  Frangach.  Air  son  na  h-aon  aobhair  tb 
genue  a'  seasamh  air  son  chamoiM^  seorsa  gaibhre  no  earba,  nach  'eil  's  an  duthaich  sa 

Their  na  Suissich  Alp^  a  mhain  ri  monad h  feurach.  'Nuair  a  tha  e  'n  t-am  do'i 
chrodh  tighion  dachaidh  tha  am  Buachaille  a'  cluich  fonn  "Sreuda  nam  B^,"  air 
adhairc  mhoir,  no  dudach.  Tha  aon  mhart  anna  gach  trend  air  am  bheil  bann  m'l 
h-amhaich,  le  sreath  de  clilaga  beag  air.  Tha  am  mart  so  a'  dol  air  ceann  an  trdd,  agv 
tha  iad  uile  leannachd  a  cheile,  h-aon  an  deigh  h-aoin,  mar  a  chithear  na  caoiridi  ri 
oidhche  shamhraidh  a'  dol  d'an  aite  taimh  air  a'  mhonadh.  'S  e  fonn  dhiubh  so — oir  tin 
moran  diu  ann — ris  am  bheil  na  tri  duanagan  aig  toiseach  an  Dain  air  an  cur : — Gheibbeir 
"  Sreuda  nam  Bo,"  ann  an  Leabhar  Fhonn  f o'n  ainm  "  Ranz  des  Vachea,"  ik> 
"  Kuhreihen." 

Sgriobh  am  Bard  a  cheud  da  rann  air  a  cheud  Eisimpleir  a  chaidh  a  chur  an  laiinh 
h*aon  do  Uaialeaon  na  Cuirt.  Tha  learn  nach  fheudar  briathran  a's  f reagraiche  fhaotains 
auu  na  'obair  a  char  an  lathair  muiuntir  mo  dhuthcha  aig  an  ^m  so.  Cha  'n  VO 
atharrachadh  air  a  dheanamh  ach  air  an  t-areath  mu  dheireadh  a  mhain. 

Tha  aon  ni  eile  dh'  fhaodar  a  radh.  Cha  'u  'eil  aiom  no  dreuchd  'uar  measg-ne  tb 
uile  gu  leir  a  co«chordadh  ri  oifigich  an  lompaire — Gessler,  Ceannard  na  Daingniche,  aga^ 
fear  a'  bhata-bhuidlie,  a  bha  thairia  air  a  chlachair  agua  a  luchd-oi1)re.  'S  e  McuAr  a  bb» 
ann ta  uile,  air  an  cuir  thairis  air  an  t-aluagh  aig  an  ^m  sin  a  chum  an  cioanachadh ; 
theirear  aon  an  eachdruidh  nan  G^earmailteach  **  Am  riaghaladh  nam  Maor"  n^  ^ 
bliadhuachan  ain.  Cha  'n  'eil  facal,  no  bloigh-facail  air  nach  deachar  thairis  gu  curain.vh, 
agua  ma  gheibh  an  Leughadair  leth  an  toileachaidh  ann  'na  leughadh  'a  a  fhuair  uiii!^ 
ann  'na  dheaaachadh,  bi'dh  mo  thoileachadh-aa  air  a  dhublachadh. 

*  Nearly  five  years  aeo  I  began  to  attempt  the  translation  of  Schiller's  '*  William  Tell."  Kor 
on  *  thins:,  I  wanted  to  learn  to  think  in  Oaelic,  and  thus  he  able  to  speak  Gaelic  flaently ;  U 
anoiher.  I  longed  to  give  my  Highland  countrymen  a  delightful  taste  of  the  good  things  i>toi«<i  op 
in  the  litt^ratare  of  other  n>ttions,  of  people  whom  we  con»ider  as  alien  and  foreign,  yet  with  f<4 
lugs  and  sympathies  clofely  akin  to  our  own.  We  need  t>  have  oar  sympathies  expanded:  «e 
n«fd  to  get  ont  of  the  few  narrow  groovts  in  which  onr  thoughts  are  apt  to  ran  ;  to  get  abave'(*ar- 
selves,  BO  that  nur  petty  individuality  may  be  merged  in  the  good  of  the  whole. 

It  took  the  t-pire  momf^nts  of  three  years  to  complete  the  translation  of  **  William  Tell."  1  caa 
now  see  much  to  amend,  yet,  such  as  it  id.  I  beg  my  countrymen  to  accept  the  work  as  a  loviaf 
gift,  as  carefully  wrought  out  as  circumstances  would  allow. 


If  it  be  the  means  of  stirring  the  ambition  of  tho-te  who  hare  leisar«  and  ability  to  XwA 

track,  1  shall  not  have  spent  my  time  in  vain.  K.  W.  G. 


farther  still  in  the  same 


William  Tell. 
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UiLLEAM  Till. 

^Nuair  spealtar  oearta  borb  o'  cheil  le  naimhdeas, 

'S  tha  'm  boile  dall  a'  dusgadh  kir  m'  an  cuairt ; 

An  uair  an  comhstri  bhuidheann,  's  gair  na  h-iumhreit 

Tha  guth  a  cheartais  air  a  shlugadh  'subs  ; 

'Nuair  thogas  droch  bheart  suas  a  ceann,  a's  ainneart 

Gu  dalma  gach  ni  naomh  a'  briseadh  nuas, 

Aciir  na  Staid  air  fuasgla'  ghleidh  air  sreio  i — 

Do  'n  chungaidh  sin  cha  deanar  daio  a  ghleusadh  ! 

Ach  'nuair  tha  pobull  coir,  d'  an  leoir  an  treudan, 
'8  an  cuideachd  fein,  gun  mhiann  air  seilbhean  cein, 
A'  tilgeadh  dhiu,  mar  mhaeladh,  cuing  na  h-eu:ceirt 
A's  iad  'nan  corruich  'toirt  do'u  t-seirce  speis  ; 
Eadhon  'an  soirbhe  ichadh  's  'am  buaidh  tha  beusach — 
Tha'n  gniomh  neo-bhasmhor,  's  fiu  a  chur  an  ceill, 
Dealbh  ceart  mar  so  dhuibh  nochdaidh  mi  le  solas, 
Eisimpleir  neart  b,'a  buaidh  na  h-Aonachd  oirdheirc. 

UILLEAM      TELL. 
Dan  Dealbh  chluich  ann  an  Cuio  Earrainn. 


Na  i'eana 

asm  Gesaler,   Pear-riaghlaldh   thairiii  air 

ttorramacbdan  Suits  agua  Uri. 

ner,  Baran  Attioghaasen. 

ih  *o  Radentf.  mac  a  Pbeatbar. 

ii«*r  Staaflfacher.  \  ± 

ad  Bnno.  I  a 

Redinff  l5rf 

a  Bballa.  V^f 

«a  Toathanach.  i  S  x 

:b,  an  gobhaino.  I  ^ 

a  chlachain.  /  ^ 

Ut  Pant.  \ . 

mm  TelL  |  ^ 

welmann,  an  aasart.  I  ^  . 

lai  uaaon,  an  cluireacb.  /  e  i^ 

ni,  am  bnacbtille.  I  *! 

Hi.  an  aealgair.  I£ 

ii.  an  t-iaafcair.  J  ^ 

»ld  bbo'n  Mhelcbdal.  \      g 

ad  Banmgartrn.  \u'^ 

ir  bb«'n  harnen.  f  «•  "3 

Ui  bbo'n  BhinceUried.  >  gS 

a  bbu'n  Flue.  i  -^  S 

bard  am  Bnibel.  I  s  a 

►Id  hho'n  Sebhft.  /     p 
>r  bho  LutfMrn. 
M  bbu'n  Cihenau. 
i,  balacb  an  laa^Mir. 
i,  balacb  a'  Bbuacbaille. 
ind,  bean  Staaffitcher. 
!>b'K.  bean  Tell,  nigbean  Fa  rat. 

a  bbo'n  Brunec,  ban«oigbre  bbeartacb. 
leard. 

^j^'*  ••  >  Mnathan-datbcha. 

eitaid. 

irr. 

am. 

wliardt 

bold. 


\  B«lach  dn  le  Tell. 
\  Saigbdearan. 


Radolpb  bbo  Harris,  Uaaal  a  bha  tbairia  air 

marc-ahlaagh  Gheaaler. 
Staaaie,  maor*coille. 
MaighaUr  Stier  bbo  UrL 
RIgh-theachdaire. 
Maor-peanaaacbaidh. 
Maicbstir  nan  Clachaireao,  a  ghillean  agna 

lacbd-caideachaid  b. 
Lacbd>baaireia  fboagailteaoh. 
Manaicb. 

Marc-abloagh  Gheaaler  agna  Landenberg. 
Moran  alnaigb,  fir,  a's  mnatban,  aa  na  Siorram* 

acbdan-coillteacb. 

A'  Chbod  Earrann.— A'  Cheud  Roinn. 

Braacban   creagacb  ard    Loch -nan- Ceitbir— 

Siorramtcbdan— C!oillteacb,  Coirre— 

8uita  mar  coinneamh. 

Th%  camna  beag  air  an  Loch,  botban  dlntb  air 
a'  chUdach,  balarban  an  laa^air  'na  bbata  'ff  a 
iomram  fb^in  air  aia  'a  air  aghaidb.  A  nail  tbairia 
air  an  Locb  cbitbear  lointean  mine,  frith- 
bbailtean,  agaa  bMilte-fearainn  Snita  'nan  fuidbe 
ann  an  deana  aoiUeir  na  greine.  Air  ar  Uimb 
chli  tha  sguir  na  Hacken  ri  fhaicinn  air  an 
caairteacbadh  Ih  neoil ;  air  an  laimb  ilbeit 
cbitbear,  fad'  air  falbb,  atuaidb-sHieitthre  na 
b-eighe.  Ckuinne  tr  ceol  n-in  "  Ranz  dea  V  .cbea," 
agna  gliongaraaicb  bbinn  nan  clag  a  raeaag  a' 
cbiuidb. 

AN  t-Tasgair  Og  (a'  aeinn  'a  a'  bhata)— Air 
fonn,  "  Ranz  dea  Vachea"— 

Tha  'n  Locban  'an  aoiila'  a'  cuireadb  gu  snamh 

ann, 
Bba'n  giullan  ri  tbaobh'na  chadal  ga  aambacb. 

'.N  »in  cbuAlaig  e  binn-cbeoi, 

M  ir  tbeudan  cbo  grinn. 

Mar  cbaomb-gbutb  nan  aingeal 

Tha  'u  Parraa  a'  aeinn. 
Ach  air  daagadh  o  'aialiog  le  aolas  'na  cbri. 
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Fench  tonnui  ag  aalaldh  m*a  bhioilleach  a 
nio«t 

A't,  ma  h-ard,  aa  an  doimhne 
Tha  'g  eiridh  an  glaodh— 
On'n  talaidh  rat  %  cadlalcbe 
'S  leama'  thn,  mo  laogh ! 

Am  Buachaillr  (air  a'  bheinn)— Variation  of 
the  '*  Bans  des  Vachea"— 

A  chloaintean  an  afch ! 
A  lointe*n  tha  boidheach ! 
Gnr  cianail  mo  shoraidh, 
Tha'  n  Sambradh  air  triall. 
Acb  thig  mi  le  *m  8]»ieidh  gu  direadh  nam 

beannta, 
'Nuair  a  dhnisgear  na  dain  leli  a'  chnthaig  'a  na 

gleanota, 
'Nnair  tha'n  Talamh  'gacomhdach  le  maiae  nam 

blaitb. 
'Nnair  a  thaomaa  na  b-nillt  anna  a'  ebaitein  o  'n 
bhraigh. 

A  chlnaintean  an  aigb  ! 
A  lointean  tha  grianail  I 
Mo  chead  leibh  gu  cianail 
Tha  'n  Samhradb  air  triall. 

Skaloair  nan  Ard-bhbann  (A*  tighinn  a'a 
t-sealladb  m'ar  coinneamh  air  moUach  creige 
moin*  — Second  Tariation — 

Tha  torrunn  nan  ard-bheann  mar  bhenchdaich 

pan  apeur, 
Cha  chriothnaich  an  aealgalr  air  bruachaibh 
nam  bear ; 

Thar  raointean  na  h-eighe 

Theid  esan  gun  agath. 

An  sin  cha  tig  earrach 

Le  ailleacbd,  a'a  fas ; 
'Na  luidhe  fo  chasan  tha  fairge  de  cheo, 
Uach  baile  'a  tigh-comhnaidh  cha'n  fhaioear 
na'amo 

Chi  e  plathadh  de  'n  t'laoghal 

'Nuair  agoiltear  na  neoil, 

'An  iocbdar  a'  cbnain  nd 

Gorm*mhachair  an  fheoir. 

[Tha  caochladh  tighinn  air  aghaidh  na 
dutbcha,  cluinnear  a  meaag  nam  beann  bruanail 
ai.UB  tpealtadh  a'  ilol  air  aghaidh,  tha  dubhradh 
n«»oil  a'  gradruith  thairia  air  an  tir.] 

Th«  Ruodi,  an  t-ia^fcair,  a'  toirt  ceum  a  m  ich 
as  a  bhothan.  tha  Bhemi,  an  aealgair,  a'  teamadh 
o  mheafig  nan  creag.  tha  Kuoni,  am  buachaille, 
k'  I  ighinn  leis  a  gbogan  bhainne  air  a  ghualainn ; 
S>  ppi,  am  balach  aige,  'g  a  leanachd. 

B  UODI— O  reaa  ort,  a  lenni.  Thoir  gu  tir  am  bate . 
Tha  manr-liath  nan  gleann  aig  laimh,  tha  'm 

Fim  a'  bairich. 
Tha  Clach^nan-Uraeeula'cur  oirr'acurraichd, 
'."t  is  fnar  e  seideadh  nnas  o  bheur  nan  nenl ; 
Bi'dh'n  utoirm  a  nuaa  mn'ro  floa  duinn  c'ait 

am  bbf*!!  sinn. 
Kr  ONI— Tha  'n  t-nisge  tighinn  Fhir-an-aiaelg. 

Tha  mo  chaoirich 
Aft  ith'  an  fheoir  mar  nach  robh  greim  an 

dingh  ac', 
'.s  tlia  Fireach  trang  a'  sgriobadh  snaa  na 

hMtrarh. 
Bhkrm  -Iha  'n  t-iaag  a*  lenm,  a'a  tha  'chearc- 

nifg'au  trie 
'Dol  fodha.   Tha  a'  ghaillion  air  a  rathad. 


Kuoni  (ria  a'  bhalaoh)— A  Sheppi,  aetU  aaeh'dl 

an  crodh  air  faondra. 
Sbppi— Ni  mi  an  Uael  dhonn  a  maeh,'  air  ■>' 

ghliongaraaich. 
Kuoni— 'Si  'a  fhaide  theid,  matA,  btdb  CMb 

am  f  Agna. 
Ruodi— 'S  ann  agad  'tha  na  dagRin  fhrlnii,  r 

Bhuachaille. 
Bhbrni— 'S  tha  'n  fhendail  briagh— An  leatM 

thaiad.'iUe? 
Kuoni— Cha  'n  'eO  na  h-oiiead  ain  de  bbeartM 
agam — 
*S  le  m'  mhalgatir  nasal  iad,  Triath  Attl^. 

hansen, 
A's  tha  gHch  te  dhin  air  a  cnnntaa  dhomh. 
BuoDi— Nach  boidheach  thig  do'nbhb  am  baim 

m'  a  muineal. 
KuoNi— 'S  ann  aic'  tha  flos  gur  h-1  oeRnn-lvIl 
'na  areud, 
Na'n   toirinn    dhith    e   agnireadh    I  r  dh' 
ionaltradh. 
Buom— Cha  'n  'eil  thn  'd  chiall,  beothaish  gnn 

tur,  mar  sin. 
Bherni— 'Sfnraadaradh.  AchtAaaigainmhidb 
tnr ; 
'S  ann  dhuinie  'a  aithne  sin,  'tha  aealg  nan 

gemsen. 
Tha  fear  dhiu  air  a  chnr  gn  freiceadan. 
'Nuair  tha  iad  air  an  fheur  sg  ionaltradh, 
'S  tha  cbluas  a'  blorachadh,  a's  bheir  e*n  sanaa 
Ou  soilleir  cmaidh,  ma  dhluthaicheas  an 
t^ealgair. 
BuoDi   (ris   a'   Bhuachaille)— 'N  ann  a'  dol 

dachiidh  tha  thu  ? 
Kuoni— Tha  an  Alp  gu  buileach  air  a  lomRdh. 
Bhrrni— Beannachd  leat, 
A's  gu'm  a  mhath  a  gheibh  thu  dbachaldh 
'Bhuachaille. 
Kuoni— Mar  ain  leat  fhein ;  Cha'n  ann  o  d* 
tburus-sa 
A  thigoar  d%nnnan  teaminte  gn  balle. 
Ruodi— Sud  fear  a'  tigh'n  'na  mith  an  CRbhaif 

chruaidh. 
Bhbrni—*^  aithne  dhomh  e— Banmgarten  o 
Altsellan.     (Conrad  Banmgarten  anaU  *n» 
uchd,  's  e  'g  a  thilgeadh  fhein  'nan  tela- 
meadhoin). 
Baumoarten— Do  bhat',  air  sgath  a'  Maltheis, 

Fhir  an  aiseis ! 
Buodi— Mo,  so,  CO  uioDe  tha  chabhagT 
Baumgarten— Fuasgail  i ! 

Cuir  thairii*  mi !    A's  teasraig  mi  o*n  bhaa  t 
Kuoni— De  th'  ort  a  dhnine? 
Bhbrni- Co  a  tha  'g  ad  ruag? 
Baumqartkn  (ris  an  laaiotirHGreaa  oii.  free* 
ort,  's  iad  nireach  aig  mo  shailtean ! 
Tha  marcaichean  an  t-Siorraim  an  mo  dheigh; 
Ma  thuiteas  mi  'nan  lamhan  'a  dnine  marali 
mi. 
BuoDi— r*ar  son  a  tha'n  luchd-maicRchd  air 

do  ih6lr? 
BAUMU4RTRN— Sabhail  mi  *n   toiaeacb,   bidh 

uine  an  sin  ti  cainnt  riut. 
Bhbrni— 1  ha  sridean  fola  ort,  oiod  r  th'air 

tachai*!? 
Baumgartbn— Ceannard  Dun  Bosaberg,  oiflg- 

each  an  fouipiir*— 
KUOM-'N  e  Bholfenaiasen !     'N  eton  th«  'g 
admaigT 


1 


William  nil. 
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tea   e   doebttn  tailte, 
ibbmie. 

M  (a*  l«nB  air  an  all)— On*!!  laalladb 
»ir  cilniiM.    Clod  a  linn  thn? 
RTEif— Nl  'dheanadh  dnlne  Mor  *8  am 
'amaite! 

olr  mar  Fhear-aii*tighe  chnathalcb  ml 
[haldh-aan  a  ehnlr  gn  mmre  m*  ainm, 
im  mo  mhnatba. 
-An  d'finn  Pear  an  Dnln 
bann  'aam  bitb  air  d'onoirT 
.RTBif— Mar  do  rinn 
DIa,  '■  an  taadb  aflun  'cbnir  icrabadb 
air 

b    d'flraair    a    mbiann   ml-bbauaeb 
oolmbUonadb. 

^A's  rbm  tbn  Itia  an  toaldb  a  cbaann 
ealtadbT 
-O,  Inn'i  dbidnn  b-nile  oar,  tba  nin' 

adb  a  tba  •  cor  a'  bbata  macb. 
iRTBH— Bba  mi'i  a'  cbollle,  'gearradb 
li,  'noalr  tbalnig 

laan  'na  raitb,  a  erldb'  '■  a  pbloagaitaieb 
It  a's  faatbaa.    Bba  Fear-an-Dnln'  '■  an 

>rdalcb  e  db'  I  gacb  goireaa  ebnr  air 

mgu'mfailoeadb'Mefbelnl  Amfeadb 
i  i*  deancbadh  gacb  ni,  mar  db'  altbn', 
le  n9o^}beadaicbi'  rinn    e  'ebnr   ma 


b  I  o  'n  tiitbf  'na  lenm,  *gam  iamildb'ia. 
mis'  am  dbeaanaibb,  dlreacb  mar  a 
mi 
D*  tbuaidbe,  ebnlr  mi  croia  air,  'a  e  '■ 


liMje* 
;— Rinn 


tbn  en  maltb,  cba  amad,  da 
>bii,  aon  dnin^tba. 
-An  co'loirga  eian  I     Fbnair  a  'nia  a 
aial 

id  o  'n  a  tboiU  e  I,  'tbaobb  mnlnnfeir 
lerwaldm. 

iRTEN— Cbaidb  'n  gniomb  a  dbeanamb 
nail ;  tba  *n  toir  am  dbelgh. 
Adb  'tba  dnn  a'  broidbinn— Mia'  7— tba 
Inendtb— 

lia  'n  taimaanacb  a'  toiseaciiadbX 
-Clis,    coir   an   dnine  ooir  a  nnll,  a 
rtairl 

-Neo-cbomaiacb.   Tbadoinlonngbarbb 
igbinn. 

aldb  tn  faltbeamb  greli. 
kRTBH— Peitbeamb  I    Mo  ebreacb ! 
Bamb  cba  'n  nrrainn  ml.    B'e  moille  *m 
domb— 

[riaan  laagair)— Fencb  ria  le  oombnadb 
) !    Bn  cbmr  ar  Iamb 
.    daas  a  chnideachadh  ar  coimbean* 

dih  a  Idthid  eile  tacbairt  dhninne. 
(QtAt  tbonn  a'a  thaimeanaich). 
-Fbnair  a*  gbaotb'deaa  mar  agaoil,  tba 
a'faidnn 

rd  'a  tba  'n  Locb  ag  at ;  cba  'n  nrrainn 
lb, 

)ialdb  gaoitb  a'a  tbonn  am  bata  atinradb. 
kBXBii(a'gliaadbalambanmngbluiaibb 


On'n  tnga^b  IHa  dbvit  conihnadb  ana  ad 

fbenm 
A  reir  na  trooair  'noebdaa  tnaa  dhombaa. 
BHBiua— Tba  bbeatb'  'a  a  cboia.     Bl  iocbd 

mbor,  Fbir-an-aiaeig. 
KUONI— *S  Fear-tigbe  e,  tba  bean  a*a  paiadean 


aige! 
SaOle 


(Bnfllean  taimeanalcb  tbairia  agna  tbairia). 
RuoDl—Ciod?  Nacb'eilbeatbaagamaaricb«llT 
Tha,  mar  an  cendna,  bean  iTa  clann  'am 

dbachaidb 
Mar  tb'  aige-aan— Ambalrdbb  air  an  Locb, 
A'  cbaoir,^a  an  Inaagadh,  a'a  a'  gheil  a  th'  ann 
'S  gacb  amtb  tba  Ugb'n  'na  cbuibbleagan  le 

brntbacb 
A*  togail  gaoir  'n  ar  n*agbaldb  aa  an  Dolmbne  ! 
Bn  toilicbte  a  dbeanainn  cbobbair  air 
An  dnine  coir,  acb  tba  e  glan  a'm  cbomaa, 
Nacb  'ell  dbb  fbein  a'  faidnn  mar  a  tba  eT 
Baumoabtsn  (fatbaad  air  a  gblninean)— 
'8  fbendar,    mata,   tniteam  an   laimb  mo 

nambaid, 
Fearann  na  teaminteacbd  cbo  dlntb  f«  m' 

cbombair ! 
Sad  e  'na  Inidbe  tball  I  Roiaidb  mo  abuil  air, 
A'a  roigidh    foaim  mo    gbotb  a  nail  ga 

ionnanidb, 
Tba  'n  ain  am  bata  bbeireadb  tbairia  ml, 
A'a  mia*  an  ao,  gan  dnll  dol  aa,  ne  dolgh  air ! 
KuONi— Pale,  CO  tba  tlgh'nT 
Bhbbiii— 'S  e  Tell  a  tb'^ann,  o  Bbairgleann. 

f Tell,  le  bhogba-taraainn). 
Tbll— Co  'n  dnin'  tba  'n  ao  a'  gnidbe  air  aon 

cobbairT 
KuoNi— If  dnin'  e  o  Alsellen  'abeaa  a  anaa 
Oa  onoir  fbein  a  dbion,  a'a  Bbolfensieaa, 
Maor  leia  an  Bigb,  a  bba  an  Daingneacb 

Roaaberg, 
Rinn    e    a    mbarbbadb  —  Marealcbean    an 

t-Siorraim 
Tba  air  a  thoir,  'a  lad  dlreacb  aig  a  aballtean. 
Tba  'gboidbe  ria  an  laagair  ao,  'cbar  thalris 
Tba  M*  an  geilt  roimb  'n  atolrm  'a  cha  teldf  a 
macb. 
RuoDi— Sin  agaibb  Tell,  'a  aitbne  dha  'n  atinir 
a  cblaicb, 
Bbelr    eaan  flanaia  c'  dbia  tba  'n  rnd  ri 
fbeacbainn. 
Tell— Bheir  aire  a  dbnine,  dnlan  do  gacb  nL 
(BoHlean  cmaldb  tairneanaicb,  an  locb  a'  taom- 

adb  le  toirm  a  nioaX 
RuODi— B'e  ain  mi  fbein  a  tbilgeadb  anna  an 
t-alocbd! 
Co  'n  dnine  gbleidb  a  cbiall  a  dbeanadb  ain  ? 
Teix— 'S  e  fbe^  a  tbig  mn  dbeireadb  'n  amaoin  a' 
gbaiagicb 
Cmr  d'  earba'  'an  Dia,  aaor  ea*  tba  folang 
foiraeart. 
RuoDi— Oumhairle  thaght',  'a  tbn  aabbailte  'a 
a'  pbort  1 
Sin  aolt  am  bata.  'a  and  an  Locb,  feucb  fbein  e  I 
Txll  —  Nocbdaidh    an  Dolmbne  truaa  cba 
nocbd  am  BaillL 
Feacb  ria,  a  Pbortalr  1 
Na    Buachillban  's  an  SBALGAiit— Saor  eT 

Saor  e  I    Saor  e  I 
RuoDi— Oed  b'  a  mo  bbratbalr,  no  mo  leanabb 
fbein  a. 
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OlM  ghibh  •  bhlth;   *»  •  ii  dhMh  V«in 

ShiiDolA  *B  Ivdaii, 
Hat  ■!■,  tliA  *b  Loeh  air  bhAiakUi  '■iiMdb 
Hobairt 
Tell— *8  a  cbnia  ao  cha  daan  briathra  teoin  an 
coothnch  i 
Abair,  an  t«td  thn  thalrla,  Fhlrnui-alMlgT 
RuoDi— *S  miM  nach  t«id  1 
TSLL— An  ainm  ar  De  mala  I 
An  so  am  bate !    Bheir  mi  ionnsnidh  air 
La  m'  naart  faoin  fheln. 
KUONI— Mo  laoeban  Tell  I 
BHBBiii-Bmioran  t-iar^hompanalch. 
Baumoa&tbn— M'  flMar>t6atraiginn, 
A'a  m'  aincwl  Iha,  gn  m*  bhaalha  'chaomlm- 
adhTell! 
Till— Ni  ml,  ma  dearbh,  o  aeart  a'  Mbaoir  do 
gplonadb  1 
'8  •  Combaebd  Bile  'KhMdbeaa  thn  o  *& 

■toirm* 
Aob  bfliearr  tbii  tbnlteam  aan  an  lalmh  do 

Dbe, 
Na'a  lamban  dhaoin*.   (Blia'BhQacbaiU)Ma 

tbig  nl  eaochlta  rinm 
Fblr-dntbob'^  tboir  tbom  oombflmrtadid  do 

m'  mbnaoL 
Cha  b'  nnalnn  domb  a  abeaehnadb  'n  nl  a 
rlnn  mi. 

(Tba  e  loom  a  eHicb  do  'n  bbataV 
KUONI  (rie  an  Iaegalr>-Tba  tbn  an  ao  mar 
mhaifdiafelr  air  an  stiair. 
'8  an  ai   'cbabh  Tell  fo  'a  lalmh   cha  'n 
fhenehadb  ruta  / 
BuODi— Tha  lomadh  dnine  'tha  na'a  fearr  na 
miae 
Aim  nach  *eU  cri*  no  mianeacb  del  da  reir-aan, 
Ditois  da  leth-bbreao    cha  *n    'eil  air  an 
t-aliabh. 
Bhbrhi  (a*  direadh  air  creic)— Tba  e  inach 
ebeana,  Dia  *g  ad  cbomhnadb  *laocbain  I 
Fide  mar  tha  'm  baUchan  a'  UdgkSl  ttiall 
A  meaec  nan  tonn  1 
KuoNi— *&  e  'n  rathad  dn  tha  'n  amth— 
Cha'n  fbaie  mi  a  na'a  fhaldei    Aeh  atad  ort, 

afaial 
Tha  'n   trenn  gn  foghalnteaeh    troimb  'n 
ehaoir  a' atrl  I 
Bbppi— Sin  marcalcbeaa  an  t-8iorraim  tigh*B 

'nan  aradan. 
KuONi— '8  lad  direach  'lb'  ann.  B*  i  sin  an  fboir 
*8  an  aire. 

(Bttidbeann  de  Lachd-elch  Landenbergi 
A  CHtUD  Mhabcach— Tboiribh  a  mach  am 

mortair  'chnir  slbb'm  falacb  I 
DiftA  M ABCACH— Tliainig  e  'n  rathad  ao,  cha 

rnig  sibb  leas  a  chlelta. 
KuoNi  agns  Buodi— Co  tha  sIbb  'dallachadh,  a 

mb'^rcaicbean  T 
A  Chbud  Mharcach  (a*  toirt  an  aire  do'n  bhata) 

—De,  'n  Donas,  chi  mi  'n  sndT 
Bhs&ni— 'N  e  'm  fear 's  a'  bhata 
Tha  sIbb    ag    iarmidb  ?— Marcaicbibh   air 

adbarti 
Ma  ghreasas  sibb,  gheibb  sIbb  an  ealachd 
grelmair. 
Daea  Marcach— Am  mallachd,  fbnair  e  aa  I 
A  Chbud  Mhar&  (ris  a'  Bbnachailla  's  an  Ia«g- 
air)— Binn  slbbs*  a  ebombnadh, 
Faighldb  iibb  air  a  ahon— Togalbh  an  trendan  I 


XTha  lad  a'  greaaadh  air  fShX 
Sbppi  (a*  mlth  "naB  delgh>-Oh,  m 

agaml 
KuoNi    Cga    leanaflt)— Oehoin,    odM 

thi«ndl 
Bhbeii  I— Na  ooin-lnirge  I 
BuoDi  (a*  fascadh  a  lamhan)— A  n 
chothromaKh 
C*nin  a  thig  Fear  a  theaaralgeaa  an  Tl 

An  Dara  Ronm. 

Aig  8telnen  ann  an  Soita,  crmobh  1 
benlaobb  tigh  Stanffacber,  taobh  an 
mhoir,  dlnth  do*a  droehaid. 

Bbemer    Stanfraeber,    Mna     PMl 
Lntaem  a'  tighinn  air  an  aghaidh  a' 
ri'cheOe. 


Pfbfkr   8eadh,  ssadh,  a 
thnbhairt  mi  rint. 
Na  boldioh  d' omblaehd  tbobt  do  Ai 
Ma  gbabb's    e  learhanadh.     Gta 

tapaidh 
Bi  a*  rioghachd  aeaa,  mar  rina  Ihi 

nia. 
*8  a'  d'  shaoiaa  mor  o  ahaaa  gu'a  ids 
Dia  thn  I 
(A*  beireachd  air  lalmh  air  gu  ei 
a'  dol  a  dh'  fhalbb). 
8TAUFPACHKR— Dean  foiroach  goa  am 
beao4ui*tigbe. 
A's  theid  do  bbeatha    Mhii^^i-,^ 
b-againn. 
Pfbifbr— Taing  dbnit!    Tha  agam  G 
dingh  ri  'migbeacbd 
Leis  gach  ni  cmaidh  a  thig  •ritroia 

mbolr, 
A's  sannt  nam  Maor  biodh  agad  cM 
*B  golrid  a  dh*  fhendaa  caucfaladn 

mn'o  cnairt 
Acb/a^A€adA  Austria  grelm  ort,'i 
'mfeasd. 
(Ilia  e  a'  f albh.    Tha  SiaiilCaelMff 
'sloe  gn  trom-inntinneacfa  air  aH 
'tha  aig  ban  na  craolbh.    Fhn 
e  a  bbean,  Oerirad  ;  aheaa  I  d 
CAr  gbreis,  a'  b^^arhdachadb 
tosdach). 
Okrtrud— Cho  dnradidacht  a  loaldh 
aithn'ghinn  thn. 
Tha  ioma  latha  o  'n  a  thnir  ml  'n  aire 
Onn  diog  a  radh,  mar  a  tha  trloblai 
A'  toirt  nam  pressa  troma  air  do  mhi 
Le  iargain  shambach  tha  do  chri  *ga  i 
Barb  rinm  an  gnothnch;   'a  mfd 

dhileas, 
Mo  leth  de  d'  lomagain  tha  ml  ttLgn 
(Tba  Stnaif Acber  a'  ■tno^h  a  mai 
dhi  gn  toedacbX 
Inn's  dhomb'  de  *m  mnlad  la  urrainn  i 

ortT 
Tba  beannachd  air  do  dhichloll,  blai 
Air  d'  nile  sheilbbe,  tha  na  salbhleai 
Trenda  nam  bo,  's  na  b-olch,  'a  a  db 

fbearr, 
On  snasmbor,  sleamhain  le  "n  dead 

acb«dh« 
Air  tOleadh  dbacbaidh  taanilntf  o  't 


r 


mOkm  TdL 


aor 


tB  do  tlil8h,cho 

m; 

laJdMiaairtB 
a'a  boidbdM 

headh  ordoefaadh  a i«ir ar'  , 

ainoaag  tha  e  aoidtefl, 

hi  aan  miif  twaatai,  do  km 

th    do  Thuaghlaifh  tha 

kch, 

«luaKlie.al0«8haaaa 

tftifith  la  io^haadh  afr  i 

Itathaa'   _     ~   " 

m— Tba'atichaa 

rdflCD* 

i-tbaii  ■Mdhtoiii 

tmi! 

-Aglinidh,ciawa 

iT 


idincli, 
raoibte 
Ueobair 
liaiB'o 


V  a'  marcacfad  aeadnd  la 
madiofaaiih'iit^pjiaaala 
•irich  Bi  ipi  laaftli,  toiit 
1  choir,  'a  diaidli  ■!  ^a 


]e'( 


■otliairlioiniB.    CtoMi 
i-nm  dhfbamid  a,  'a 


irnri.*gahhai1  agMii  Ihrfa  aa 
Ih.  to  Veead,  kte  tlirtetfa  a 


aa  Maor   aifs,   all 


ipir«aa:-'8BVaBTi 
piladh  aa  dathch*  aa  ait^ 
iBO  tbofl-aa  ipi'a  daaa 
ti  mar  to,  air  a  laiiBli  fbeta,  a 
IB  bao  ga  Mor  flnr  aadidaaa  1i 
bb  fld  doigh  ini  grabadb  a  cka 
radb  dha,  thar  a  air  a  lathad 
■chd  ai  aa  alt  n  h-aidaaach. 
Cmdiieh  adn.  Bi' aMB  IM  da 


aatlr. 


ilBtaadi'  air 


>-M'flM»4ighagMhrti,a'b»o 

laiBB  I 

1  tint  faeal  toigMacfa  bbo  do  Bdi 
oalll  gar  b^aaa  da  thmjlilarh 

la  f oghfaiiiBta,  a  tiudBig  fld. 
Hoidb^eaa  fBdaTbUodh  Bo 


IB 


befai  *iiar  nldba  tcaag  a'  adaah  bb 

nardaa  aa  t-doaigli  a'  cndBBaackadh 
Biii  da  Bi*  atiair ;  laafliiadli  lad  gB  dll 
abfi^abBB 
•a 


--PatbaridbiBBWBliT 

(a*  dol  aa  'a  dlBitlia)-Kiid  il 
I 


Ha 

Air 
Ha 
A'a 


ri  gaaiaa  air  gacH  tBobh 

a'a  cidrioe  Maor  BBflwataiBB  ao.^_, 
^^       -  offt, tha BiolBBtirUri 


Do-k 

A 

Cho 
ChB 
Obb 


'ado'kchBfa«*tfaBlada 
Isobh  than  BB 


Cbo  ladaraa  rl  Oaatfcr  aaa  ■■  ■^.    .  -^n 

ChB'B  alto  aoB  bhatBB.iaag>>e^;;^l^^2f^ 
Obb  M1ah1Ta1^^r'  bt  li  laMwdh  dfeaiBB  w 
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Qaelto  Sooiety  of  Inoemeas. 


an  ni  ma!m 


m'  an  caalii  ft  ni  an 


An  fhoimtiil  a'l  m  h-kngbafU  *ttiog  m 

Maoir. 
Bo  mhaith 

dhibh 
Go  doigh  %  ihoiii 

t*OAllftCh 

Na  '■  fhMa  'ghiolao.    Tha  ml  oil»-chtnn>tch 
NachtrelgarDiatibh.    Bl'dh  B  fabhaneh 
Do  'n  chuTs  'tha  ceart,  a'l  bheir  b6  i  go  orich— 
Nach  'eU  'ao  Uri  oaraid  air  Mth  agad 
Da  'm  blodh  e  tearoint'  dhoit  do  ehrldhe 

fhoflgladh? 
T4UPFACHKR— 'S  ioma  fear  treon  tha  'n  tin 

a't  aithne  dhomh, 
A's  triathan  mora  'tha  fo  mheas  a'l  clio 
Tha  eolaqh  orm,  a's  dh'  earbainn  anat'  goa 

gheUt 

(Tha  6  'g  eiridh  'na  thaaMunh). 
A  bhean,  am  bhrollleach  tha  tho  dugadh 

doinnean 
De  smoaintaao  nach  *eU  tearainta  a  ahlolaa  1 
An  ni  ba  diomhaira  'am  thaobh  a  ttigh 
Tharrning  tho  chom  an  t-iohiii,  '■  choir  Uk 

in'  cbomhair. 
'S  an  ni  air  an  do  dhiolt  mi  beachdacfaadh. 
Le  teanga  dbeaa,  neo-tgathach  labhair  thoaa. 
An  d'  thog  tha  ceart  fainaar  a'  chomhairia 
A  thug  tha  dhomh  T    Dheanadh  to  aimhreit 

gharbh 
A'l  f  aaim  airm*chogaidh  'ghairm  a  itigh  do'n 

ghleann  so 
Far  am  bheil  lith  go    aamhach   'gabhail 

comhnaidh— 
Gn'n  gabhamaid  oa  laimh,  aloagh  lag,  neo- 

chleachdt' 
Biamh  ach  ri  boachaflleachd,  naantmh  an 

aghaidh 
MaJghstir  an  t-saoghaU?   Cha'n  'eUa  dhith 

orra 
Ach  an  deadh  leth-sgeol  fhaotainn  go'n  neart^ 

cogaidh 
Fhaa8(dadh  'n  ar  n-aghaidh,'  ■  an  agaoithean 

cheathamach 
Ijeigeil  fa  sgaoil  air  an  tir  thmagh  ao  againn, 
A  chum  go'n  toireadh  coraichean  na  buadha 
An  comas  dhoibh  ar  tmachdachadh  go  goirt, 
*A  fo  'agaile  peannasachaidh  laghail  dieairt, 
Ar  seann  Litrichean-Mom'mnillaadh  aimn. 
OSRTRUD— 'S  fir  aibhM  coideachd,  '■  aithne 

dhuibh  tnaidh  a  chlolch. 
Do     'n     mhianeachail     bheir     Dia     Ian* 

chnideachadh  I 
Staupfachek— Oh,    'bhean!    la    nUe-blieiat 

cothaich,  gairifneach 
An  cogadh  oAonnan ;  boailidh  e  an  tread 
'8  am  bnachaiUe  le  cheile. 
Oertrud— Feomaidh  doine 
Oach  ni  a  chuireas  Freasdal  air,  a  ghiolan, 
Le  eucoir  cha  choir  cridhe  oaaal  'aoaa. 
Staufpa CHER— Tha  'n  tigh  so  'thog  sinn,  'toirt 

toUlinntinn  dhnit— 
Loiageadh  an  cogadh  sgriosail  e  go  lar. 
QsBTRUD— B'  i  mo  laimh  fhein  'choireadh  an 

lasairris 
Ach  mi  bhi  flosraichte  mo  chridh'  bhi  leagta 
Air  maith  an  t^aoghail  so. 
STAUFFACHBRr-Tha  tho  cor  creideaa 
'Am   baighealachd  a'  chinne  -daoin'! 

cogadh 


Gaiaid  atgaaato- 


goi 


Gba  ehaoaai*a  aa  leaaabli  anath  atka'bi 

ehrsathalL 
GsETRUO— 'An  Ncaaih  tha 
chiontach ! 
Aird'  aghaidh  aeall,  'Bhatner,  nab'  ea 
d'aisT 
STAUFFACHEa--Sinna,  na  fir,   thniteadh 
fdMilt'sachath 
Ach  sibhue,  aig  an  tigli,  'd  a  tliacfaradh  rilik 
GnnuD— '8  trie  a  tha  'roghalnn  foegaittedo 
'n  lag, 
Aon  loom  o'n  drochaid  bIb.  'a  bhithintt-aa  wul 
Stauppachbr  Cg  a  glaoadh  'n  a  ^iairdejaeaa>- 
Co  aig  a  bhMl  coir  cridhe  mar  tb'  andsa 
A  theannachadh  r'  a  bhroillea^  nach  Wodh 


Go  cathachadh  air  son  a  thigh  'a  a  thealJaicfc, 
Gun  fhiamh  roimh  chninhaehd  aim  ligliiir 

an  t-aaoghalT 
Theid  mi  an  eeari-aair  fhein  a  anil  ga  Uri 
Far  am  bheil  Bhalter  Furat,  mo  chaiaid  dikM. 
A  tha  dh'  aon  bheachd  rlvm  na  im 


ao. 
Tha,  coldeaohd,  aaa  a  atn,  aa  ridir  mail, 
Tfiath  Attinghaoaen-<lad  thaln'  o  ahliseM 

choarde, 
Tha  gradh  aige  do  'n  t-alnagh,  'a  tha  e  tofa* 

orraim 
Do  na  aeann  chleachdninneao.    Leo-aa  li 

dieile 
Gabhaidh  mi  eomhalxle,  a  dh'  IbeadMlBBdi 

mar 
A  ghleidheaa  ainn,  gn  dniaeil,  alga  fbela 
Namhaid  ar  dothcha  -  Beannacha  leai  a  rA ! 
Stioir  thoa',  am  f eadh  tha  miaa  fada  oait, 
Le  inntinn  thulgeaach,  reiaimeld  aa  tl^M- 
Lachd-toroia  chrabhach,  ga  Tigh  Dna  ^ 


Am    manach    trnaadh    deirc    air   bob  ■ 

h-Abaid, 
Bain  rin  go  flal,  thoir  aeaehnd  dbolbh  gapiB 
's  coir  air  an  alighe  iad  ga  aoilblalTe. 
Cha  cheil  go  brath  tigh  Staoffacher  a  daatf 
Ach  tha  e,  aona  an  t  aeadh  a'a  faraolnse. 
Taobh  an  rathaid-mhor,  mar  ^aHa^  fbaa 

gaOte, 
Do  'n  chotgreach  'thig  air  ^ii^K^w  go  'dhora 
( Am  f eadh  a  tha  iad  a' dol  aa  an  t-saalliA. 
tha  Tell  agoa  Faomgarton  a'  tl^bdaaM 
foUala,  agoa  a*  dlatoiaebadh  oimaX 
Till    (ri    Baomgaiten)  —  Cha  "a    'aQ  fi« 
toilleadh  agad  orm  a  nia 
Bach  thoa'  a  noil  do  'n  ti|^  od ;  ^tMibhtti 

*n  ain 
A'  foireaeh  Ataoflaeber,  a  tha  max  athair 
l>o  dhofai'  air  bith  a  th'  air  a  aH^^-^^p^h 
Ach,    atad    ort,  sin    a    fhein— Lean  aSay 
tincainn  1 
(Tha  iad  a'  dol  a  aoaa  'g  a 
Tha  'n  aealladh  a'  caoaMadhX 


Am  Tebas  Roinh. 

Alto  Foagailteaeh,  dlath  air  Altotl 

Air  mollaeh  cnoic,  air  an  taobh  a'a  fbaid« 
o'n  fhear-amhairojchithear  'laingntiach  *ga  togaili 
a  tha  cho  fad  air  igbUdh  an  bheO  cnith  m 
iomlain  ri  Ibaieinn.  Iba'aiaobheoll  crioeir 
nalcbte,  tha  1i  taobh-baofl  dliaadi  Hia  tb^rfli 


William  tell. 
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tte  fpMh  teraOh  •«■  lobhte^MMidh  tafthftrt  rl 
aodalmia  bhallOeUi  an  luebd-oibre  a'  direadh 
*»  a'  taanadh  ona.  Air  a'  mhoUach  a*i  airde  do 
'm  totail  tha  'n  ^eatair  trang— tha  na  h-nile  ni 
air  gUnaaad  a' cor  na  h*aibr«  air  aghaidh. 

Maor.     Maiahttir  nan  Clachairean.     A 
GhUlean^  an  Lnchd-frithealaidh. 

Am  Maor  0«  a  bhata-dreochd,  a'  greaaad  an 

laehd-oibi«>—  _ 

Na  bil)!! 'ga  gbabhail  tuille '■  socair.    Clisl 
A  nail  na  clacban  dn  air  ton  a'  bhalU, 
An  so  an  t-aol,  togaibb  aol-tatbaldb  leibb 
Gn  loath  I    'S  gn  'm  teic  am  Maor  an  nair  a 

tbige 
Ga'm  bbefl  an  obair  'dol  gn  maitb  air  adhart, 
Cba'n  fhearr  libb  na  na  seilcbeagan,  cbo  malL 

(Rl  da  (bear-oibre  tba  tarming  Inchda). 
Anaalachtin?   'Samhionaidiio'dbanireadI 
^a  riaodair€>nn,  'a  an  doigb  ao  'gold  na  iim  1 
A  Chsud  Ghillk— 'S  cmatdb  gar  tinn  fbain  a 

bblodb  a'  tarming  cblacb 
A  thogail  dboinn  (bein  inloaain  a'l  tigb- 

rhaannBli  1 
Maor— Co  nime  *tha  tbn  canran  ?   Slnagb  gun 

fbenm. 
Cba  gbabb  iad  cur  ri  ni  aeb  bleodbainn  omidb 
A'l    Innndaireachd    air   feadb  nam  brntb- 


SSAicif  DuiNB  (a*  leigail  'anail)— Cba  'n  'eil  e  *m 

ebomat  toiile  'dbaanamb. 
AM  Maor  (a*  toirt  cratbaidb  dba)— Sgairteil, 
A  bbodaicb,  coir  an  obair  air  a  b'agbaidb. 
A  Cmkud  Ghillb— Bbeil  eridba  idir  agad  ann 
adchom?  ^   .        ^.  . 

Seann  dnine,  'ni  acb  gann  e  fbein  a  gbiolan. 
A  cbnr  gn  obair  chmaidb  mar  to  a  db' 
aindeolnT 
AM  Maigbstir  '8  A  GHiLLKAif— Ni  gaobr  a' 

leitbid  M>  Neamb  fein  a  migbeacbdl 
AM  Maor— Soalladb  ribb  fbein»  tba  miae  dol  a 
rair 
Mar  'tha  mo  dbrancbd  'g  am  ordncbadb. 
Dara  Gillr— a  Mbaoir, 
'D  e  "n  i-«inm  a  bbeir  aibb  air  an  daingnlcb  ao 
Tba  ainn  a'  togail,  'nnair  a  bbioa  foriocb* 
naicbtoT 
Am  Maor—"  Cloanacbabr  Uri,"  bbeir  ainn  oirre ! 
Cblonn 
Faidb  'n  ebnlng  aloe  tbeid  a  tboirt  oirbbae 
croroaflni 
9a  GiLLBAN—CkMnaebair  Uri ! 
Am  Maor— D  e  'n  t-aobbar  gair  'tha  *n  ain? 
AH  Dara  Gillb— Leia  an  tigfieio  ao doanalebidh 

■«t)bUriT  _.  _      ^ 

A  Chrud  GHfLLR- 8tad  tbnaa  dh'  fbench  oo 
mend  de  dhnintean-fhamb 
Mar  ao  a  db*  f  benmaa  iad  a  cbamadb  'anaa, 
Gna  am  bi  nibbir  ann  gn'n  dean  iad  beinn 
Clio  mbor  dbin,  ria  an  te  a*a  bige  *n  Uri  1 
(Tba  am  Maor  a'  dol  aa  an  t-aealladb  air 
an  taobb«cail)> 
AM  IftAiGHSTiR— An  tH>rd  a  bb'  agam  fia  an 
togaU  nhaUaicbte  .      . 

TUaIdh  mi  aios  do  gbmnnd  an  loch  aa 
ddrfmbn*  e  I 

Cnia  Tell  agna  Stanflaeber  a*  ttebinn) 
Stauffacmer— Och.  b'fbearr   nacn  d'mgadh 
ml  gR*D  fmd  80  raaldnn  t 


TXLL-1>eaiiaiiiald  ootoeaehd,  ehali  'eO  mallb 
'bhi  *n  ao ! 
Stuffachxr— Bhen  ml  da  rir*  an  Uri,  tir  na 

aaoraa? 
Maiohstir  nan  Clachairran— Na*m  ftdoeadh 
aibb  na  aeileirean,  a  mbaialistir, 
rrba  fo  na  tuir !    Bsan  'tbeid  anrUa  tin, 
Cba  cblninn  am  f  eaada  tnille  gUodb  a'  cboil- 
licb. 
Stavffachbr— A  Tbi  a'a  airde 
Maiohstir— Seallaibb  air  cliatbaiebean 
Nam  balla  dion,  air  neart  gaob  balla-taie, 
A'  aeaaamh  mar  ga'm  biodb  iad  air  an  togail 
Gn  manminn  re  na  biorroidbeacbd  an  ain  I 
Tbll- An  ni  a  tbogaa  lamb,  ni  lamb  a  leagaiL 
(Bia  na  beanntaibb  a'  aealltuinn). 
Aitreabb  na  Saoraa  abnidbicb  Dia  B  f ein 
dbninn.  ^^      ,    , 

(ClninnNir  fnaim  drama,  tba  daoine 
tigbinn  le  ad  air  barr  maide  f ada,  fear- 
gaiim  'g  aa  leanacbd,  mnathan  agna 
clann,  le  gaoir  a'a  troimb-cheilei,  a' 
drbbbadb  aa  an  deigbl 
A  Chbud  Ghilue— De  'a  ciall  do  'n  drama T 

Gabbaibbbeaehd! 
BftAioHSTiR  nan  Clachairran— 'De  'n  aeoraa 
Lacbd-ainbbail  Di-mairt-inid  bhiee  an  ao, 
'Sde'adaUdo'naid? 
Fbar-Gairm— An  ainm  an  lempaire, 

Biadlbb  1 
Na  Gillban— Naob  cniad  aibb  nia,  a'a  thngaibb 

aire! 
Fbar-Gairm— An  Ad  ao  tha  aibb  fUdnn, 
fbearaibbUri! 
Air  port  ard  theid  a  nia  a  togail  'anaa, 
'S  a  car  'a  an  ait'  a'a  aird  am  meadhon  Altorf. 
'8  e  ao  a'a  ran  'a  a'a  toil  le  Maor-an-fbearminn : 
Do'n  Aid  gu'n  toirear  onoir  mar  dha  fein. 
Le  glnnaibn  Inbt.  'a  le  ceann  neo^ombdaichte 
Tha  modb  ri  thabliairt  db'  i— mar  ao,  an  BIgb 
Gbeibb  aitbne  orraaan  'tha  ambal  da. 
A'a  CO  air  bith  'ni  dimeaa  air  an  aitbne 
Tbeid  abhia  air.  le 'tboirt  ga  boileach  thairia, 
B  fein.  'a  na  bhaineaa  dba,  do  laimb  an  Bigb. 
(Tha  'n  ahtagb  a'  deanamb  glag  saire,  tha 
'n  drama  'g  a  baaladh,  tha  iad  a'  dol  a« 
ant-aeaUadhi 
A  Chbud  Ghillb— De  aa  rnd  ar  nach  caalaa 
iomradh  riamb  dr 
Tba  'n  ceann  a'  Mhaolr  1  Sfain  a  tboirt  modh 

do  aid  1 
An  cnala  gin  agaibb  a'  leitbid  riamb? 
Maiohstir   nan  Clachairran— Ga  'n  Inba- 
maid  ar  glan  do  aid  I    Am  bbeil  e 
BI  faU-dha  ri  daoine  coire  ateidbeilT 
A  Chbud  Ghillb— Na'm  b'  e  'n  crnn  riogbaO 
a  bhiodb  ann,  b*  e  ain 
Gn  dearbb  Ad  Aoatria :  cbonnalc  mi  an  cron 
An  crochadh  thairis  air  an  Bigb-cbathair 
Far  an  d'  tbng  iad  dbninn  ooralcbean  ar  f  ear- 


Maiohstir  nan  Clachairran^ Ad  na  h-Aostrla. 

Thngaibb  aibbae  "n  aire, 
la  ribe  th'  ann  gn  'r  brath  do  Aaatria ! 
Gillban  Uilb— Cba  atriochd  dnin'  onaiach 

do  'n  tamailt  ao.  ..  ^      . 

MMAIOHBTIR  NAN  C?LACHAIRKAN— ThlgJbll,  R'S 

daanamald  It  each  eo-obordadh. 


OaeHo  Society  of  fnoernesa. 


(Tb*  I>d  a'tawBkdb 


I  dh'  knmnililh  u 

Air  4D  lomlui. 

ntba'  t,  Mhai«luU 

thDdolt    N>  Uld 
X  u  Ugh  u'  oim 


TBLL— ifiuL'D   Mitroaiatcb  dk  lirlUbn  crldlM 

aTiiiFFACHE»-iUh  lib'  (haadulh  gnlombu* 

tia  brtUbi'  >  iMiuuhd. 
Tbli^-'B  i  'n  UD  gbniomh  dhaion  litii  towlKb 

fol|[hiilD««ta. 
SticmCBEB  — An   Elnlaln   dnli 


LDchd-frlthealddhV 
BnTHi-AbbtilsalrabbniU 

Manuibb, 
Onldlcblbli  ■  ml  '■  oomaiul 

Teuniglbh  «,  tba  or  afnlbb  an  lin 

(A'    tileudh   a  leudan   am   m«u|   ai 
..   ■«"»»      „  ^^.  jy^  dhaibh  ai 


t-albaic  I 


achlui 


Bball  Bnghali  igalbh  ku'b  dw 


Iha  'N  'or  loib-»i 


'  tbalnlg  ilbha'  pit 

[  n-docbaa  a  ■Uih. 

■  tbll  air  idi}— I  bhaO  ■ 


ADteine  laigeadh  u ;  gnaBidh  neb  Ions 
A  dblonnnudh   caU:   igiubaldb  an   Anal 

Onn  lorj;,  edu  dochann  tbairla  air  aa  talamh 
Comamud  aUe  *■"■'*"'*■  aic  an  tlgb  ] 
Mgai  ao  dtb  na  daolne  •iobhalta. 

SnDtFjkCHKK— Am  bball  tho  dallacbadh  t 

TILL— Nacb  iDt  ao  nathalr 
Hnr  taid  a  bnMDncliadb.     Puaidb  lad  with 
lad  lb«in  ma  dfadnadb  tball.  an  nalr  a  cCl  lad 
Oa  bball  na  dnthcbanna  a'  lantnlnn  luaimb- 

Stidf»CBBB  — Bb  mhoi   na  dbaanunald  la 

Muan'b  Mmbladh. 
TBLL— 'Hnair  bhriiaai  loiu '«  e'n  dnliw  itngllU 
A'a  nia  '□!  a  fbefn  ft  cbnidaadudb. 

"lu  dhlot,  cbo  lau,  an 


Do  bballa  tha  Is  miUuhdu  'n  thog^ 

•a  dumhallachdao  bl'dh  a  'naalM-eomhrnitdh  [ 

(Tba  I  'lalbbX 

Am  Cuthsahh  Boihm. 

Tba  Bbaltci  Font  attaa  Arnold  (o  'n  Ubalcbdal 

a'  tlghlnn  alK  an  aoD  am  o  lathaldean  eadai- 

dbaalalcfau. 

HnCHDtL— A  Hhalgbatlr  BbalUr  Furtt 

BHALTKk  PuBBT- Na'n  tlnadb  dnia'  alma  I 
Daan  tolnacb  far  am  bball  (bn.    Iha  Inchd- 


STiCFFACHSK— Co-cbauigiilta,  ai 


bl'dh  B( 

Txu^'M  a  aonar  '■  ■ 
Butimc — -     "- 


dntbalcb 
en^dh-cbaa  airm   na 

uinv 


loalildbali 


Clia  ghlulain  ml  na  '■  (h 
Am  dirloaanach.  a'  cnr  g 
On  diombanach.  'Da'n 
A  chulr  ml  'n  gniomh 

Mat  fu'm  bn  nhortalr  mi  T    Coin  wit  blth 
Cha  ghabh  cni  la  mo  lalth,  acb,  'noair 

tb^lg 
Am  balacb  ladamat  air  alUm'  a'  Hhaolr, 
A  tho^l  lata,  "a  mo  ahnU  u  amhaic  air, 
A'  chaing  a  b'  thaatr  a  Ui'  afalnn  do  ■ 


h-^ginnl  _ 

TCLL  (a  tofit  a  lunh  da}— Tbng  Tall 

a  aloehd  no  dnbh^geln 
BaoU   thni'    an    Mlcbaadh     ■  all 

'chalidaanT 
Acta  dod  air  blth  a  nl  albh  tagalbh  inli« 
Taobh  ml  '     -       -'--•-•■    ~-' 


dhoa 


badh,a'i 
mldblebt 


nUiakl«an      aadai-dbaiJaicbta, 

trolmh-ebail    obann   ag    aitlilh     m'l 

coalrt  do  na  lobhMlebaan). 

AH  BtUQiiBTiB  (a'  mitb  a  nnnn>— 'Da  th' 

A     Chiud     Obtux    (a'     tighinn    dial 

gUodhatokHTbaU  as  ^aalali  o  dl 


i  tagfaadb  chi 


William  TeH. 
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gnottiBcb  oawt,  ■  Aim  thoUoh  tod  ftir 
otoeadh 

T  pamdh  fhad  'i  %  bh'  aca  le  an  adhairc* 
n. 

In  fbnalr  mo  ehorrnich  oeart  ton-oachdar 
m, 

m'aii  robh  fhioe  *m  clod  a  bha  mi  dtfanamh, 
R  mi  am  bailie  craaidh  do  Iamb  a'  gbiUe. 
rsB  PUBST— 'S  gann  a  dI  sinne  cnmail 
mnfein; 

nar  a  cheaansaicbear  an  oige  bbraa  ? 
BDAL— '8  e  m'  A  tbair  a  tba\ar  a'  cbraad- 
I  onn — 

oibbir  fbenm  aiga  air  cnram  '■  aire. 
eax  air  a'  Mbaor  e,  chionn  ga'n  d'rinn  e 
unh 

Munb  tcok  dnineil  air  son  aaora  a  a  ceartaa. 
lidb  lad  dnnteacb  air  an  aobbar  dn 
neart  a  cbleacbdadh  ris  an  t-seann^daine, 
an  naacb  a  abeaaaa  aadar  6 '■  an  reaacacbd. 
feadb  na  thofcraa,  bbeir  mi  mi-mein  a 


FKR  FUBST— Feitii  thnaa  falbast.greii; 
lan  foigbdinn 

an  tig  floa  g*  ar  n-ionnsnidh  *naU  o  'n 
lioin. 

enid-eigiiin  a'  bnaladb  aig  an  doms. 
>h— Fendaidb  'bbi  gnr  teacbdair*  tn'  ann 
D  Mbaor— 

albb  a  stigli,  cba'n  'eil  tbn,  ann  an  Uri, 
mini*  o  gbairdean  Landanberger,  mionaid, 
tha  'n  Inebd-Zoireigne  a'  toirt  an  laimb 
Mm  a'  cbeil'. 

HDAL— Tba  iad  a'  teacasg  dhuinne 
ni  bn  coir  dbninn  fbein  a  dbeanamb. 
rKR  FuRBT— nUbb  1 

bbioa  e  toamint'  ni  mi  glaodb  rint  tilleadb. 
(Tba  Melcbdal  a'  dol  a  stigb). 
inine  tmagb,  cha'n  'eil  a*  cbridb'  agam 
ifeadb  rii  dba  m'  ambane  m'  an  oTc 
i^n  dan  da— Co  tba  sin?   Cba  loaitb'ni 
tvaM 
igan,  nacb'eil  mi  'foitbeamb  mi-fbor(an. 

oeilg  a's  ambama  ri  feall-fboUcb 
a  b-nUe  ceam  a'a  coil ;  Incbd-fritbealaidb 
tigbeamala  'g  am  fncbdadh  fbein  a  atigb 
niig  an  ionad  'a  diombaire  'a  na  tigbean ; 

*n  fbad*  acb  gna  am  f enm  ainn  glaaan  '■ 
oinn 

ir  air  na  doraan,  ma  tbeid  ao  air  adbart. 
(Tba  e  a'  foe^ladb  an  domia  ague  le 
cUageadb,  a*  toirt  cenm  air  aia,  air  do 
Bhemer  Stonffacber  coiaeacbd  a  atfgb). 
I  'tba  mi  faicinn?  Tbnaa,  'Mbaigbatir 
bemeri 

m'  fbacal  fbein !    Mo  cbarald  meaaail, 
nmhninn 

Iamb  cba  do  eboir  taobb  atigb  mo  atairan- 
tcbcas 
oe  a  b'fbiacbala.    'S  e  alalnt'  do  bbeatba 

Sb'nn 
bmim  an  tigbe  ao  !  1)0  tbng  a  nail  tbn  T 
I  'tba  tbn  aireadb  bboa  an  ao  ^  Uri  ? 
'FACHBR  (a*  aineadb  a  laimb  dba)— Na 
ann  awannan,  agna  an  t-aeann  Sniaae. 
rSB  FURST— Tbng  tbna'  iad  leat  a  nail. 
kic  tba  mi  gn  maith, 
aealladh  a'  aodainn  a'  cor  blatb'a  am 
irldbe^ 


Dean  raldhe,  Mbaigbatir  Bbemei^-Ciainar  a 

db'fbag 
Tbn  Gertmd,  do  Bbean-tigbe  abiobbalta, 
A'a  nigbean  tbnigaeacb  Iberg  fboluimte? 
Gacb  coigreacb,  air  a  ratbad  troimb  gbleann 

Mbeinrad 
Do  'n  Eadailt,  aa  a  b  nile  ceam  de  'n  Gbear 

mailt 
Tba  moladb  flalaidbeacbd  a'a  anairc  do  tbigbe, 
Acb,  abair,  an  ann  direacb  a  Flnellen 
A  tbainig  tbn  an  ao,  nacb  d'  tbug  tbn  anil  m' 

ancnairt 
'An  aite  'aam  bitb  eile  air  an  ratbad, 
M'  an  d'tbain'  tbn  tbairia  air  an  atairanicb  so 
Rtacppachbr— Tba  obair   iongantacb  nr  a 

cbonnaic  mi 
On  dearbb,  nacb  d  tbng  dbomb  moran  toil- 

eacbaidb. 
Bbaltbr  Purst-  O,  ebaraid,  anna  an  t-aealladb 

ain  tba'n  t-iomlann  I 
8TAUFFACHBB— Cba  robb  a  leitbid  ain  an  Uri 

riamb— 
Tigb-teannachaidb   cba  robb,   an  cnimbna 

dbaoin' 
'S  an  aite  ao,  b*  i  'n  aon  tlgb  teann  an  naigb. 
Bhaltbr  Furst— 'S  i  naigb  na  aaora*  i,  'a  tn 

'tbng  db'  i  a  b-ainm. 
Staupfacqbr— A   Mbaii^tir  Bbalter  Fnrat, 

cba  cbeil  mi  ert 
Nacb  ann  le  faoin-mn   dioiAbain  bratb  a 

gbabbail 
A&  na  tba  dol  air  adbart  'tbainig  mi. 
Tba  eallacb  tbrom  de  iomaguinn  air  mo 

cbridbe— 
Foimeart  tba  *id  air  fbagail  aig  an  tigb, 
A'a  foimeart  fbnair  mi  'n  ao  air  tboiaeacb  orm 
Tba  'd   rod  'tba  ainn  a'  aeaaamh  glan  do- 


gbiolan, 
A^  cea 


ceann  no  criocb  na  teinn  cba  'n  'eil  rl 

fbaicinn, 

Bba'n  Suisaeacb  aaor  o  cbian  gn  mlg  an  am  ao, 
A'a  cbleacbd  ainn  riamb  gn'm  bninteadb 

minn  gu  aoairc. 
dia  deacb  ar  dntbaicb  riamb  ro'  'leitbid  so 
(Vn  cbend  to  db'   iomain  aracb  trend  air 

altobb. 
Bhaltbr  Furst— Seadb,  tba'n  dol  air  adbart 

ao'^n  eiaimpleir  I 
Tba,  cnideacba,  ar  trtotb  naaal  Attingbauaen 
A  cbunnaic  na  aeann  amannan  e  fein, 
De'n  bbeacbd  nacb  coir  dbninn  ao  na'a  fbaide 

'gbinlao. 
Staufpachbr— Tba  tball  'aa  Cboille  gnotbncb 

goirt  air  tacbairt, 
'8  gn  faUteacb  tbeid    a   dbiotodb-Bbolf- 

enaieaen, 
Maor   leia  an  lompaire,   'bba    n  Catoteal 

Roaberg. 
Bba  iarrtua  air  meas  toirmiagte  a  bboain  : 
Bean  Bbaumgarten,  'tba  f nireacb  aig  Alzellen, 
B'  i  'ran  mi-gbnathachadb  a  dbeanamb  oirre, 
A'a  bbnail  a  fear  a  aioa  e  leto  an  tnaidb. 
Bhaltbr  Fubst— O,  braisbeanato  an  Tigbeara 

tba  iad  ceart ! 
Banmgarten,    thuirt    tbn,    dnine  modbail, 

atnama, 
Acb  tbeasraigeadb  e,  'a  fbnair  e  aite-folaichf 
Staufpachbr— Cboldicb  de  CbIiambPin-a»  e 

t))aranlocI) ; 


Qaetio  Sooiety  of  Inoemeaa. 


jD  ;  Uuldfa 

>  cblulDDtu  iom: 

BSUITRB  FOB*!  («>  toirt  fenr  kir«}-AlM]r  il 


OnCs.rL 

BOILTEB   Fdui— Go   do  Dub   X 
thdrUihloDKlrt 
CriacbnklGh  do  D^fhskchd  t 
StiarFiCBBK-Ait  lOD  coin  UtAn 


--bfmai,nbi 

(Ttia  a  COT  ■  hunn  m 
ibnllflwi,  '■  k'  eaiull  i 
no  dbi ;  Uu  e  'd  ■ 


raha^  cmr  pTli>b4 


Choir  LaDdrot 


ibwnr  uUita  air  a  mbu, 

M  daiipll,  k'  ptialdbiT  dUabta  a 


ji  alr*>-Aoh  'Athali— 


Mir  UihloD  IM 
rdnkbcdbaa 


„      ..  _.i  agna  a'  braldhlna  la 
tlomuEulh  afioa  deoir  'u  gbath). 
O,  *■  tlodhlu  'tha   do4miialDtaw:b'  prluD 

Solni  u  ml— Gach  bith  tha  'tamilnc  b«ttha 
On  t-aolDi,  tha  d>  h.nlL.  ^»i.<,  »«.- 
ADhilbblfalB,  a' 
A  dh'  loDDioidh 

HaUueball,  anna  I  __..     

Air  nasb  ti|[  orloch— cba'n  flulgh 


Acb  a  bbl  i«  ffwi  UntiuL 'a  donlan  >Id — 

AatUoml   nadaahBlinwllalDaau, 
■jj  cba'n  urralnn  dluHBh  a  b-aon  dhiMi  tliolit 

Mo  aoD  gluttidohila  lb  a  eoao  na  aoSSbf 
A  tba  GordoUh  aim  la 'dhMliadb  boUlana^ 
SnoFFicBBR— Do  dhoUghsaa  '■  tigloa  dboab 
a  mbaodMbadb, 
AoaltaW-"-—    ■"- 
Chraaeh  V 


BaiLTKa  FdKSt  (a  l(un  ■' a  loBDioldli,  ijnu  a' 
fncbalnn  a  thairt  ■  taltb-taobti)- 
Cam  art,  na  b-lnnli  toUla ! 
SuDFPjkCHEK  (a  KhDtb  a'  dol  na  'a  alrda)— 
"  Ma  fhub  »m  mac 

■N  ain  tbac  a  oir'  a  th^mdh  air  an  lar 

'i  an  ilaDlnn  bhlocad  a  cbnr  trulmh  db 

Briltib  Fcbst— a  rualtli^  ehoChnmalcta  I 
UiLCHDAL  (a'  lanm  a  (tlgh}  ~  'B  na  nUlaaB 

UmlrtthnT 
9utr»tCHCK  (la  loghnadh,  rl  Bhaltar  Foiat)— 

Go  B  'n  dulaa  »! 
MBLCHDu.  (a'  daanamb  nalm  tfBno  ^)— 'S  na 

BHU.TIB  FuBST^Ocb.  ocb,  a  BhtolB,  gar  tan 

'0  t-aobbar  tmalgha ! 
SuuFijkCHKA— Co  th'  annl     TNnalr  a   thng 
Bhaltar  Font  an  tanu  dba). 
N  «  'mbte  T    A  Thlgbaam  cbothmmalcb  ! 
UELCHDjki^'R  mtoa  chu  lada  naith  I     An  da 

ihuU  alee  1 
BaiLTEE  FuKaT— Caannaalch  tbn  tain  I     Ga 

daloell  gInlaD  •  I 
HiLCHDiL-Agama' tha  cboira, '1  ann  air  tgaUi 
ma  ehlont-ia  I 
Tha  m- Atbalr  dall  I    Tha  a  da  rlreadh  dall  I 
Ilia  'd  leliainn  alge  bnllaach  air  ■  dallarih;,. 


BolBa  na  iretn'  eha'n  thalo  a  'rli  En  brath. 
BHU.nK  FuBBT^Naeb  cwmb'D  thp  'ebradh  | 


Aon  dI  cha  d'  fbai  a  al^a  acb  a  lorg, 
On  falbh  o  tUh  ga  Ugh.  dall  ani  lomaaebd. 
Hblchdal— NIaob a Isri don  dalnc Uath,  na 
•MlUdbl 
Craachta  go  tar,  'a  do  ahalna  (dan  na  naiiM, 
An  olghnaebd  i:faoIti:h«aiui  als  an  dIblUb 

tbruuh— 
Na  bmldhnlbh  rinm    air  fantotan    no  air 

lalactal 
Ito  -n  Kona  dadhaira  a  bb'  aanam  tlauh 
'Bbl  amoaintaach'  orm  fain  a'l  naoh  b'  aoB 


Chaaaialeh  ml.  AnnU  tbalrfi  gabhaidh  ml— 
Cha  rail  Mbb  leaa  ma  bhuwlb— Colildh  ml 
Am  Haar  ga  'dhulan  o  'tholrt  dhmnh  air  aia 
An  da  ibull  a  ilnn  ■  Ibolrt  alt  falbh  o  ■ 

Atbtii^ 
Am  meaag  a  mharc-ablnigb  alia  ghoibh  ml 


Dian-thsaa  ma  gbofmh  do-labhalrt  fUona- 

ancbadh 
Am  full  a  chridho- 

falbbl 
Bbiltlb  rhnai 
■Nauhaidh? 


-Fnlrtcb  I  'Da  dboanadh  tn 
Ind  a  'na  ahnldlia  'n  SaniMi, 
nail  ard,  a'  dsasamh  agaUali 


miiam  Tell. 
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MiLCBDAir-G^d  bhlodb  a  ehowhairidh  ihiiM 
'M  LachAlri-eighe 
Na  Sreioihom,  no  na  '■  airde.  fto  am  bbefl 
O  ■hlomildheachd  an  Oicn*  fo  «f(all  'na 


DbMnalnn  g*  a  ionnsnidb  iligbe ;  f  aigbeam 


Da  'n  (rigridb,  a  db'  aon  Inntlnn,  a  dbol  oomb' 

rion. 
Qbabbainn  fo  *■  lalmb  briMadb  a  aiigb  d'  a 

dbalnipiidL 
■8  mnr  ftandoin'  idlr  ml,  'n  nalr  bbloa  tibb 

alia 
Bl  eaoidb  air  Mm  *iir  botbain  a's  'nr  trendan, 
'N  oair  cbromar  ilbb  a  if ot  f o  cbning  'n  fbir- 

fbottneirti 
Gainntdb  mi  *n  oeann  a  obefl  na  bqacbafflean 
A  tb'  air  na  ilaibbte,  an  dn,  fo  'n  iarmallt 

■baor, 
Ikr  an  t«id  taigatadb  •boillelr.  'i  eridbe 

fallaia 
A  f  bleidbaadb,  ni  mi  'n  naigbaacbd  aiUuii 

dMbb 
M'  an  aingidbaacbd  dbalineacb  wo  *tba  nla  air 

tadiairt. 
BiAUFVACflU  (ri  Bbaltor  Farst)— Tba  e  air 

tigb'nn  irn  airda— Am  feitb  dnn,  gu 
An  ng  a'  cbuid  a'l  mioa*  oimn  ? 
Mklchdal— Ciod  a'l  mio« 
Bolmb  "m  bi  rinn  gealtacb,  'nnair  nacb  'eil 

Btmlnara! 
'  Blbblna'ifbaideteaminto'nardnn? 
'Bbell  rinn   mata  gun  airm?     Carson  a 

cblaacbd  ■fun 
A'  diroia-bbogb'  tbarming,  *8  an  inadb-cbatba 

tbrom 
A  cbloicb  gn  laidir,  ealant'?   Gbeibb  gaeb 

craatair 
BaU-ainn  na  b-eiginn  ann  an  teinn  a  cbmaidb- 

(dbaih 
Tlonndaidb  'm  fladb  'tba  fannachadh,   a*i 

nortidaidh 
■  'ebabar  aagallacb  do'n  lodbainn  ebonj 
TUgidb  a'  gbamaa  'n  Malgair  anni  an  t-alocbd, 
A's  ainmbuib  oaUd'  a  diroinn,  Mirbbaiaeaob 

aoiibb 
An  dnina,  a  ni  gn  foigbidnaaob  fo  'n  cbning 
Traon-naari  a  mbnintU  mboir  a  cbromadb 

■ioa. 
Bbair  a  'n  dnibb'l^am  a  loai,  mamigaar  a. 
*&  a'  gabbail  enima'  le  adliairc  cbnmhafibdaicb 
Le  nrcbair  iilgidb  aa  a  namb  '■  an  tpenr. 
Bhaltkr  Furst  —  Na  'm  biodb  na  tri  Dntb- 

ebanna  db'  aon  inntinn 
Bainne  'nar  trtnir  theagamb  gn'n  gabbadb 
Rnd*aigin  dtanaiwh 
BiAUFPACHSBr— Ma  tbogai  Uri  glaodb, 
A's  Untorbbalden  daas  g*  a  cnideacbadb. 
Cba'n  fboirlob  mninntlr  Snita  air  delreadb 


IfSLCHDAL— '8  ioma  din-cbaraid  dbombsT  tba 

'n  Untarbbaldan 
A's  cba'n  'ail  fear  'nam  maasg  dbinbb  nacb 

biodb  toUcacb 
A  elisann  na  'cbolninn  a  cbor  ann  an  cnnnart 
Aeb  a  *bbi  'n  comas  da  cnl-taie  no  dion 
A  fthoiri  do  diadi— O  Aitbricba  na  Tlr  sol 

*T|m  Jangf  ran. 


Lalmb  rlbbsT.  a  tba  lan-eolacb,  fogblntmte, 
'Nar  <Utbis,  cba'n  'eU  annams*  aeb  an  Kinllan— 
Mo  gbntb-sa  fanmaldb  'bbi  'na  tbosd,  ga 

modbail 
'An  Coirt  na  Soirr'acbd :    Aeb  na  deanaibb 

dimeas 
A  cbionn  gn  bbeil  mi  og,  's  nacb  fbac'  mi 

moran. 
Air  m'  macal,  's  air  mo  ebombairle.    Cba'n 

ann 
Do  mbianna  bras  na  b-oige  'tba  mi  striocbd* 

adb. 
Aeb  naart  mo  gbnin,  a's  cradb  mo  dhoiUbis 

genr. 
Is  aitbricbean  sibb  faio,  airceann  'ur  tigbean, 
Nacb  b'i  bbnr  doracbd  gn'm  biodb  agaibb 


Steidheil,  d'  nr  ciabban  priseil  'bbeireadh 

nrram, 
'S  a  dbionadb  Real  bbar  snl  gn  furacbail  ? 
O,  ged  naob  d*  tbainig  fatbast  docbaDti  oirbb 
'An  corp  na  'a  cold,  a's  tba  bbur  suilean 

anibb 
Ga  lallain,  soilleir,  tearninte  'n  'ar  ceann, 
Na  biodb»  mar  sin,  ar  n-airc-ne  coimbeacb 

leibb. 
Tba  tbairis  oirbbse  mar  an  ceadna  'n  crocb- 

adb 
Slsas^  fear-na-foirelgne.    Rinn  sibh  an  dutb- 

A  tbarming  leibb.  air  faibb  a  Aastria ; 
Cionnt  eile  cba  robb  aca  'n  agbaidh  m'  Atbar, 
Tba  slbbs'  co-cbionntacb  ris,  's  fo  'n  diteadb 

cbeodna. 
Staupfacher— (ri    Bbalter    Furst) -Dean    d' 

inntinn  saas ! 
Tba  mlse  doas  ga  d'  leanailts'. 
Bhaltkr  Furst— Clnionidb  sinn    combairle 

nan  triatban  nasal 
Aig  Sillinnen,  a's  ann  an  Attinghausen— 
Tba  'r  leam  gu'n  coisinn  d'  ainm-sa  cairdean 

dbninn. 
MBLCHDAL-Cait  a  bbeil  ainm  'an  Sliabb-na- 

Colli  ga  leir 
Airidb  air  tollle  arram  na  bbnr  n-aiam-sa- 
Bbnr  n-ainmeannan  le  cbeil  ?   'Na  leitbid  sin 
De    cbainneadb    dnnteacb  cairidb  daoine 

creideas, 
Tba  'gbliong  a  tb'  aca  maitb  air  feadb  na 

datbcba. 
Tba  agaibb  oigbreacbd  bbeairteacb  na  deadb* 

bbens 
Cr  sinnsreadb,  mbeadaicb  sibb  gn  pailte  i  :— 
'De  'm  feam  a  tb'  air  daoin'-uaisle  ?    Comb- 

dboineamaid 
Leinn  fbein  an  gnotbncb !    Ged  nacb  biodb 

againn  aeb 
Sinn  fein  's  an  datbaicb  I    Is  i  mo  bbarail*sa 
Go  'n  tigeamaid  air  doigb  sinn  fein  a  dhion. 
Stauffachbr— Cba  'n  'eil  an  tein  a  tb'  oimne 

a  cboir  cbo  trom 
'Na  Inidbe  air  na  b-naislean ;  oir  an  srutb, 
'Na  caoir,  a  rnidbieadb  air  an  ionad  iocbdracb, 
Cba  d'  rainig  fatbast  air  an  ionad  nacbd* 

racb— 
Oidbeadb  cba  toir  lad  dbninn  an  culdeacb- 

adb. 
Ha  's  ann  fo  airm  a  gbeibb  lad  an  oend 

sbeaUadb 
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Air  iQidlMMlMMlh  M  tin. 
Bhaltbm  FumsT— Nft*B  Modh  brtitlMUib 
Eadar  rinn  'a  AnttrU,  db'  fhmi(Udb  ooir  a*i 


'Bhl  air  an   ■ocrichadh.     Aeh  'm   ar   n- 

Iom|Mdi«, 
Am  BreitheuBh  'f  aird«,  *Uia  'gar  cninall 

fodba— 
Mar  dn  '■  ann  tridmrT^i'detM  fHn  *ni  Dia 
AreomhnadK   8ir«adbiibh*'amachflr8iiifta. 
A'l  Imaaidli  miM  eairdMA  ana  an  Uri, 
Ach  00  a  cbair«aa  rinn  gn  Dntorbbaldanf 
MBLCHDAi^-Cniribh  miM  nnll— Co  aig  'tba 

oibbireboirT 
Bhaltbr  Furst— Cba^'n  aontaicb  mi  dba  iln, 

tba  tba  air  aoidb«aebd 
'Am  thigh-aa,  feomaidb  mi  do  gblaidb«adb 

taaruint'. 
Mblchdal— O,    leigibb    laaml     Qaeb   atb* 

gboirid,  a'a  bealaeb. 
Gaeb  f ritb-ratb'd  faadb  nan  rraagan  *■  aitbna 

dbemb 
'8  tba  cairdMui  ann  gn  leoir  a  cbeilaadb  mi 
(Vm  naimbdean,  '•  faagadb  bbaireadb  dbomh 

gangbroaim. 
8TAUFPACHE&— Ldg  lois  do!  tbairifl,  'i  DiabbI 

mailleria, 
Cba  'n  'eil  an  rod  am  fear  a  bbratbadb  e. 
Tba  iad  air  |p^>bail  grain  cbo  dubb  do'n  fboir- 

neart 
Nacb  falgbaar  inneal  a  ni  obair  dba. 
Tbeid  an    Alsellen    cnidaacbd.    abioa  fo'n 

CboiUidb. 
An  Tir  a  obnagadb  'a  companaicb  a  oboia- 

neadb. 
Mblchdal— Ciamar  a  gbeibbaar  floa  o'obeil 

!•  cinnt 
Air  dboigb  nacb  dniagear  ambama  nam  Maor  ? 
Btauffachbr— Db'  fbendamaid  ooinneadiadb 

aig  Treib  no  Bmnnen, 
Far  am  bbeil  loingeia-mbaraantacbd  a  tagbaL 
Bhaltbr  Furst— Cbali  fbaod  ainn  dol  cbo 

bitheanta  m'an  obair. 
Eiadibb  ri  m'  bbarail-aa— Sbioa  taobb  an 

Locb, 
Aig  an  laimb  cbli,  far  an  gabb  doin'  an 

tniiseag 
Gn  Bmnnen.  oeart  mn  eboinneamb  Gacb- 

oan-nr-agenl, 
Tba  looan  uaiffneaob,  folaiebte  'a  an  doire. 
'3  e  'n  Bnitli  'tbng  na  boacbaillean  mar  ainm 

air. 
A  cbtonn  gn  'n  deacb  a  cboille  'apionadb  aa. 
Tba  'n  ain  do  dntbaicb-aa  a'  oriocbnacbadb 

(A*  Uonndadb  ri  Melcbdal) 
Bi  'r  dntbaicb«ne ;  a'a  bbeireadb  bata  aibbae 

(A'  tionndadb  ri  Stanffacber) 
Air  aiaeaff  atb-gboirid  a  nali  a  Snita. 
Gbeibb  alnn  an  ain  air  fritb-ratbaidean  faaail 
Air  feadb  na  b-oicbcb'  a'a  cuiridb  ainn  gn 

aambacb 
Ar  comhairle.  gu  aoirbb,  ri  aon  a  cbeile, 
Deanadb  gaco  aon  deicb  daoine  creideaaacb 
Tboirt  lela,  a  tba  db'  aon  cbridbe  'a  <nn««T| 

ruinn, 
Ck>-cbniinnicbt'  air  an  duigb  ao,  gbeibb  ainn 

bmidbinn 
Gn  ciallacb,  tbairia  air  a'  gnotbnch  oboiteb- 

^ann 


fl  dnl  111  gn  MlmwrtMn.  to 
STAinrFACHXR— Bi'db  e  mar 
do  dbeaa  l^fai^f  dbfleaa 
AnaUdotb^-aa;  Mara  ttiarinBa*adi 
Triuir  Fkmr,  le'r  lamhaa  tofauf  'an 

dieUa, 
Mar  Bin  ni  ainn  gn  iratblidhlraaeb.  gnn 
Heaaamb  a  anaa  air  eon  tri  Jhttkehannt 
Qn'n  dion  'a  am  faagadb  ann  am  beatbi 


Bhaltbr  FuRgr  agna  Mklchdj 

ao'm  baal 

(Tba  iad  a'  anaaimb  graia  nhail 

toad,  to  'n  tombaa  {oiuBfta  'na  < 

Mblchdal— M'  Athair  aooda.  da]I« 

Latba  na  aaora' cba'n 'eO  • 'd  cbomaa  fb 

Aeb  cIninnSdb  tn  e  'nnair  o  Alp  jpi  Ali 

A  db'  eiraaa  anaa  'na  caelrfbh  aSrfiroto-i 

'8  a  tbnitaaa  daingnaach   toidir  ai 

fboimeirt, 
A'a  tbaid  an  8niaaeaeh  ait  a  aUgfa 

bbotban 
A  gbinlan    agenl  an  aolbbnala    'cb 

A  ni  to  ^diiealradb  d*  oldbcba  aoOtoir  d 

Am  Daea  Barraim.   A'  Chsud  Boi 

For-abeomar  Gotbacb,  riombafdi  to 
eantato  agna  oiogaidaaa.  Am  Baiaa, 
liatb,  aid,  deaa  diroacb,  mn  cbolg  a'a  i 
fltobead,  ann  am  paiteag'inbotooh,  a'  h 
tbaio  air  bata  to  cromas  do  adhairc  a 
Cnoni  agna  aeatbnar  abnrbbaiaaacb  ai 
anaaamb  m'  an  cnairt  da.  la  raadaiaa  aa 
Ulrieb  O  Bodenta  a'  tigblnn  a  atlgb 
endacb  ridire. 

BUDBirra— Tba  mi  'n  ao  oncla— Clod  i  bl 

ania? 
ATTiifOHAUSBif— Ceadaich  dbomh  *n  to 
an  daocb-mhaidne  ol 
Le  m'  abeirbbeiaicfa,  a  reir  aaaan  ida 
ti^. 
(Tba  e  ag  ol  a  Moidr,  a  tba,  aa  aii 
cbnr  m'  aa  enaiit  ona  air  fadi 
B'abbaiat  dbemb  fein  'bhi  leo  aa  da: 

eoill 
A  ^tfhUdb,  to  m'  abnU,  aa  aaotbai 

Ceart  mar  a  atinir  mo bhrataeb  todlaa 
Cba  dean  mi,  "nia  acb  liaahladh  *a  aa  t 
Mar  tig  am  ionnanidb  gauiaa  blath  aa 
Cba  'n  fbend  mi  dol  g*  an  aiivadb 

beannta. 
Tba  'cbnairt  ga  dor  na  'a  cnfan  dot 

eninge 
'8  am  bbeil,  gn  fadalacb,  mo  bhaatba  'i 
A  cbam  na  cnairt  a'a  datraannaicb 

eninge. 

Far  an  Ug  aeaatmh  air  abheatha  gnb4 

Cba'n  'eilmi  acb  am  fbailflaa  *»nn  ^  ^h 

'8  oba  bbi  mi  aeb  am  ainm  an  nine  dui 

CuoNi  (a'  tairgainn  a  bbioeir  do  Hndaa 

dboit-aa,  uaaail  olg. 
CNaair  a  tba  Bodenta  an  teaaai 
gabb  aa  eX  ^*^ 

*»  w-,^      ,.      aRthad,a'Bolel 

Fo  aon  cbridba,  obo  «"*»ftith  il  a  aaa  bl 
Tba  e  a'  tip;binn. 


William  tell. 
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AXnivsinJBKif FUbhaibh  a  nls,  mo  dilann, 

Afr  a'  chaad  Fheasgar-Fdll  a  thig  m'  an 

eoidii 
Mu  ghnothiiichcan  na  Dntheh'  bt'dh  eothrom 
brmdhion. 
(Tha  na  Mirbhelsich  a'  dol  a  machX 

AWangkauicn  offUi  Rudents. 

ATTniGBAUSBif— Tba  thnia  'n  m,  an  eideadh  'a 
ann  an  nidh6ani, 
BTdh  tn  a'  del  gn  Altorf ,  gn  baUe  'n  Dnin  ? 
BuDBRTS— Tha  oncle,  a's  cha  *n  fliend  mi  moille 

'dheanamh 

AmNOHAUSKN— Shell  aibhir  sin  de  ehabhag 
ortTCiamarT 
Am  bheil  an  iim  cho  ipioeach  air  a  tomhai 
A  mach  do  d'  oige,  nach  'eil  tnUle  nine 
Agad  r*  a  ehaitneamh  air  seann  bbrath  'r-do 
mhatharT 
BuDEirn— Tha  ml  a'  faidnn  nach  'eil  fenm  a  lo 
onn« 
Cha'n  'en  ml  aeh  am  choigreach  anna  an 
tighao. 
AmifOHAUBXif  (le  'shnil  gn  dlla'  beaehdachadh 
air,   tanin    maith>— Cha  'n   'eil,  gn  mi- 
fhortanach. 

Ach  '8  i  cnid 
A'l  dnilghe  nach  'eil  thn  alg  an  tigh  ad 

dhachaidhl 
Och  Ullil   Ulli!    Cha'n  aithne  dhomh  thn 

vAm. 
Iha  thn  'an  tioda  riomhach,  a'a,  mar  mhor- 

ehnia, 
Tha  thn,  le  naill,  a'  eaitheamh  if  na  pencaig. 


Thilg  thn  an  cleoca-pnrpnir  mn  do  ghoaillibh  I 
Air  an  fhear-dnthcba  tna   '     ' 
Gn  dimeeaach,  a's  tha  thi 
Boimh  fhailte  chridheil. 


irpu 

Air  an  fhear-dnthcfia  tna  thn  'g  amharc  bIos 
Gn  dimeuach,  a's  tha  thn  'gabhail  athaidh 


BuDBirrB— Bheir  mi  dha  gn  tolleach 
Am  meaa  a's  cnbhaidh  'thabhairt.    IMnltaidh 

mi 
A  choir  a  ghabhat  e  air  fein  'thoirt  nam. 
Attinohausbn— Tha  'n  tir  air  fad  'na  luidhe  fo 

chormich  throm 
An  rich— tha  cridh'  gach  dnine  maith  Ian 

iem  gnin 
IC  an    ainneart   chmadalach  'tha  rinn  a' 

fnlang— 
Ort-aa    a  mhain  cha'n  'eil    an  denchainn 

durftcfaionn 
A*  deanamh  dmghaidh-^'S  ann  a  chithear 

thnia 
'Gad  dhealachadh  o  d'chnideachd  fein  'a  o 

d'chairdean. 
'8  a'  aeasamh  snaa  air  taobh  naimhde  do 

dhnthcha, 
M'  ar  n-eiginn  binidhnidh  tn  gn  tareniseach, 
Tha  thn  r  mith  gn  faon  an  deich  toiUnntinn, 
Tha  thn  ri  miodal  ria  na  h  Uacndarain 
A  dram  an  deadh-ghean,  a'a  am  meas  a 

dMMoadh, 
A'f    Tir  do  ahinnare    fnidh  an  sginnadh 

fnflteach. 
RuDBfTS— Tha  'n  tir  a'  fnlang  foimeirt   ach 

fl^aison? 
Oe  'tha  'ga  tOgeadh  'n  ooir-a-chlnn  'i  a 

chaaio? 
AoB  fhacal  batg  '■  e  iIb  na  choatadh  e, 


Gn  ftiaagladh  fhaetainn  o  bhnr  teinn  'am 

prioba, 
A's  lompair'  snairce,  trocaireach  a  chosnadh. 
An-aoibhinn  dheibh-san  a  tha  'gleidheadh  an 

t-sluaigh 
Le  'n  snilean  dninnt,  's  g*  am  brosnnchadh  gn 

stri 
An  aghaidh  ni  a  bhiodh  'na  thairbhe  fhior 

dhoibh. 
Air  Bgath  am  bnannachd  fein  tha  lad  a' 

cnmail 
Nan  Siorramachdan-Coillteach  air  an  ais 
Gnn  mhionnan  dligheach  'thoirt  do  Austria. 
Mar  a  thng  uile  dhnthchanna  m'  ar  timchioll. 
'8  maith  ^ig  e  dhoibh  'bhi  'measg  nan  Triath 

'nan  snidhe, 
*8  ann  'chum  nach  bi  triath  idir  os  a  cheann 
A  ghabhas  dnin'  an  t-Iompairemar  Tbigheam. 
ATnfcoHAUSEN— Am  fenm  mi  eisdeachd  ris  a' 

leithid  so, 
Od'bhilibh-sa? 
BUDBNTS— Chnir  sibh  tbnige  mi, 
A's  leigibh  learn    crioch  a    char    air  mo 

chainnt— 
D  e  'n  seorsa  neach  a  th'  annaibh  fein  an  so  T 
Am  bheil  cho  beag  do  mhoralachd  'a  ar  nadur 
Nach  iarradh  sibh  dreuchd  a  bn  mheasaile, 
No  a  b'  airde  na  bhi  'n  so  'n  'nr  ridire. 
*S  'n  'nr  breitheamh  thairis  air  'ur  clobairean  ? 
Ciod  e  ?    Nach  roahainn  i  'bn  chliataiche 
Bhnr    n-nmhlachd    dhligheil  'thoirt    do  'r 

Tigheam  rioghail 
Seasamh  ri  'thaobh  an  camp  dealrach  nan 

lann, 
8each  a  bhi  ooMonnan  ri  bhnr  seirbheisich, 
'8  a'  snidhe  'n  'nr  breitheamh  am  measg 

thnathanach  ? 
ATTINOHAUSBN—Och  UUi  I  Ulll  I  's  miso'  dh' 

aithnicheas  i. 
Oath  min  a  bhoaireadair  I    'S  ise  a  mheall 
Do  chinas  gn  deaa,  's  a  chuir  an  nimh  a'  d' 

chridhe  1 
BuDBNTS— Seadh,  ni  mi  aideachadh,  cha  dean 

mi  cleith  air, 
Tha  goimh  a'  dol  a  itigh  gn  doimhneachd 

m'anma. 
An  nair  a  thoisicheaa  na  coigrlch  sin 
Bi  magadh  air  ar  n-naisle-thaath^nachail— 
Cha  chnir  mi  snas  na 's  fhaide  leis  an  dol  so, 
Am  feadh  'tha'n  oigrldh  nasal  air  gach  taobh, 

dhinn 
A'  cosnadh  din  dhoibh  fein  fo  bhratach 

Hapsburg, 
Tha  miae   m  thamh  gn  diomhanach  air  m' 

oighreachd, 
Ceitein  mo  bheatha  fenmaidh  mise  chall 
Thairis  air  obair«latha  shnarach  cboitchionn. 
An  aitean  eile  tha  nithe  'gabhail  ait'— 
'Na  luidhe  air  taobh  thallnan  sleibhte  sin 
Tha  aaoffh'l  a  chlin,  dealrach  le  gniomhra 

gloir-mhoir. 
Mo  chlogaid  sa  's  mo  sgiath  tha  ann  am 

Thalia 
Meirgte  'nan  erochadh  ;  gnth  misneachail  na 

trombaid, 
Glaodh  an  Fhir-ghairm,  'chum  deas  nan 

airm  a' cnireadh, 
Cha  mig  lad  air  na  glaannta  danail  so ; 
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Cha  'a  'eil  aon  fhaym  r'  ft  ehlniimliiui  tan  a 

so 
Ach  dranndail  Uibideach  **  Srwida  nam  B6" 
A's  gliosaraaick  nan  claf  am  mea«g  nan 

treud&D. 
ATTiNOHAU8EN~Oh  'dhoine  Ihraaiffh,  'a  ann 

ort-ia  tbain'  an  sgleo, 
TharrniDg   faoin-dhearaa  mealltach  thn  air 

seachran ! 
Dean  dimeat  air  an  tir  '■  an  d*  rngadh  ta. 
Gabh  naire  do  gacb  deacbdoinn  mbaith  a 

tbainlg 
O  cbian  an  i-igaobail  a  nnas  o  d'  ■binnaaar- 

aAid, 
Acb  tblg  an  latba  'n  nair  a  tbionndaidbaas  to 
Le  deura  K«irt,  a's  tagradb  trom  a'  mbnbdd, 
A  db'  ionnsnidb  slMobte  chairdeil  d'  aitb- 

ricbe, 
*A  an  ceol  so  air  am  bbeil  tba  'g  ambaro  ifoa 
Le  uiread  gbrain  an  ceart  nair,  ann  ad  fbadal, 
**Sreuda  nam  B^"  bbeir  fasgadb  air    do 

cbridbe 
Le  cndtbrom  tiambaidb  dmidbidb  'stigb  air 

d'  anam 
'iNuair  cbluinneas  tu  am  fonn  an  tir  nan  Ckdl. 
Ob  *H  cumbacbdacb  an  ceangal  naduir  sin 
A  tba  le  cuibhreacb  gaoil  a  snnim  an  duine, 
Gu  daingeann,  ria  sn  tir 's  an  d'  mgadb  e ! 
An  saogbal  cealgacb,   fuar  dia  dliacbaidb 

dbait-8a ; 
An  8ud,  an  cnirt  naibbreacb  an  lompaire, 
Le  d'  cbridbe  treibbdblreacb  bi'  db  tn  gu 

siormidb 
'A  d'  cboigreacb  ann  a  measg.    Cba  'n  ionnan 

bboaidhean, 
Ria-san  a  db'  fbogliluim  tba  air  feadb  nan 

gleann, 
A  ni  an  saocbal  mor  a  tbagradb  nait. 
Bi  tbosa  falbb,  tboir  d'  anam  ann  an  eiric 
Gabb    fearann,   bi    ad    sbeirbbeiseacb    do 

tbriatban 
'Nuair    db'  fbaodiidb  ta  'bbi  'd  tbriatb  tbn 

fein  a'tt  riagbladb 
Tbairis  air  d'  oigbreacbd  fein,  'am  fearann 

saor. 
Ocb.  UUi  I  UUi  ?    Fniricb  le  do  cbnideacbd ! 
Na  racb  gu  Altorf— Ob  na  dean  a  treigsinn, 
Bud  'tba  cbo  priseil— dutbaicb  d'  aitbricbe ! 
'8  mi  Deacb  a's  deireanaicb'  de  m'  sbliocbd  gn 

leir, 
'S  an  la  an  caocbail  mi  tbig  criocb  air  m' 

ainm, 
Tba  'n  sin  mo  cblogaid,  a's  mo  sgiatb  an 

crucbadb ; 
Tbeid  iad  le  cbeil'  a  cbaradb  leam  's  an 

uaigh. 
Am  foam,  da  rir'  an  smnain  tigb'nn  tbaiiis 

orm 
A  m  feadb  a  tba  mi  'toirt  a  soas  na  b-anail 
Nach  'eil  tbu  acb  a'  feitbeamb  danadb  ma 

shul 
Gu  dol  a  null  gu  cuirt  a'  Bbarain  air  so 
'a  an  oigbieacbd  nasal,  a  fbnair  mi  saor  o  m' 

Dbia» 
*S  a  gbleidb  mi  saor,  a  gbabbail  o  laimb 

Austria ! 
BuDKNTS— is  diombain  dbninne  stri  an  agbaidb 

an  iiigb. 
Is  leis  an  domban ;  an  daan  sinne  'mbain. 


On  daaarra,  timi  Mb  a  dmadbaflhadh 
'Nar   ceann-laldlreachd,    aaaa    aa 

fbaoln 
An  t-slabbraidb  dhnthehaBaa  a  bhiteadh  tb. 
A  tharroing  e  gn  eomhaobdach  m'  aa  coin 

oimn? 
Is  le^s  na  maigaldbeaa,  na  laoideaB  's  Ids, 
Na  rsthaidibh-moia  manandaebd,  's  ga  riig 
An  traiU-eaeb  lain,  a'  tanainff  air  BsiB> 

Gbotard 
Oacb  aon  din  faomaidll  da  a  pbaigbsdk 


Mar  lion  m'  ar  timehloU  tba  aa  feaiaiaaaiii 
G'ar  cnartaehadh,  'a  g'ar  dmldaadh  tsaa » 

An  oean  an  Bioghachd  ar  dlon  f    An  oriIb 

di 
I  fein  a  dbion  an  agbaldh  Anatrla, 
D'  am  bheil  an  neart  a*  dd  ana  mend  gieh 

latba? 
Mar  cnidicb  Dia  sinn,  cha'n  'afl  air  an  tabflk 
An  t-Iompaire  a  ni  ar  coidaadiadh. 
D  e  'bbeirear  air  son  faeal  loapairsaa 
An  nair  'tba  'ebridh'  aca  na  bailtaan  sia. 
A  gbabb  to  sgiatb  na  b-iolairaam  fasgadh, 
A  tboirt  a  soas.  mar  nrraa,  aa  an  rioraadid. 
'Nan  cas  mn  airgiod,  no  an  taina  a'  anopiiSk^ 
Ni  b-eadb,  onde.  is  bnanachd  e,  a's  gliocsi 
Sealltninn  air  toolseach  oimn  'a  na  laitkai 

doirbb  so, 
Am  measg  nan  roinnoan  a  tba  g^*»^n  aiti. 
'8  ri  oeannard  cnmhachdach   daa   fib  * 

dieangaL 
Tbeid  cmn  na  b-Iompalrwachd  o  ahlioGlid  p 

aUocbd, 
Aice-san  cba'n  'eil  cnimlm'  air  aelrbhsis  ^Hm, 
Aen  deanamaid  do  Thriath  na  tir  dadb 

sbeirbbeis  :— 
'8  e  's  ciall  da  ain,  dnine  l»hi  cor  an  i-sil 
'8  an  iun  a  tba  ri  teachd. 
ATTiNOHAUSaif— Bbeil  tbn,  maia,  ebo  giiet 
'S  na 's  leirsinnicbe  na  do  ahianare  nasal, 
A  rinn  ar  agatb  neamhnald  loaduabortt 


Coaadb,  mar  laoicb,  eadhon  ga  fvll  a's  but 
OaBb  alseag  gn  Lntaem,  flosraich  an  sia 
Ciamar  'tba  tigbeamas  cmaidb  Aoatria, 
Blar  eallacb  tbrom,  a'  a^gw****^^  bmi  datbd^ 

aanan, 
Tbig  lad  ar  dinm  a  apraldh  *a  ar  cmM 

Ar   n-airidbean    'a    ar    baanntaa   thaii » 

mbeasadb, 
Bacadb  tbeid  a  obnr  leo  air  aoalailh  '* 

sitbionn 
*S  na  fritbean  saor  againn ;  an  '*TiT'n"**^ 

die 
Cniridb  iad    tarsning    air    gaoh   gnia  ^ 

drocbaid, 
Tbeid  iad  a's  cniridb  lad  an  dacvaa  feia 
Gn  fearran  fbalgbinn  fa  ohomhair  aa  both' 

dainn  agalnni 
A's  paigbldbiad  an  oogaidhean  la  *r  fall-ns- 
Ni  b-eadb,  ma 's  fbendar  fnll  a  dhortadb  idir, 
Air  ar  sgatb  fein  biodb  e,  bi*  dh  e  na  *s  «oirt 
Dbainn  saoraa  'cbosnadb,  aeacb  aa  tmillnarH 

tbaireil! 
BuDSNTS— 'D  e  'a  nrraina  dhaiaaa,  alnagfa  ii 

bbuiicb&nieaa. 


r 
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ytwwflhmim  an  Mdiaidh  uniiAill  Aflflbearl  t 
AnuioBAUBBii  —  roghliiim,  %  bbalaidi,  gne 

nA'm  hntrhnilloftn  wo 
A  (hnigriim  I    'S  maith  a's  aithiie  dhomhs'  e, 
(Hr  riim  mi  *■  toeoraduulh   gn  trie  'a  a 

dkomhiaift, 
Omimaie  nu  iad  a'  eath  aig  blar  Akbhents. 
Thiff  iad  gn  euiiuf  a  sparradh  air  ar  muineal 
A  toa  dim  ■nidmcht  air  nach  gialain  ■inn. 
Ob,  f ochlaim  fbaireaetkdninn  co  *n  t-«lioohd 

o  'm  hhBll  thu  I 
Air  agath  gloir  dhiomhain,  a*i  faoin-naill  gun 

Hattto  a  leih-taobh  nearnhnaid  d'  fhiachal- 

acha— 
A  bhi  air  d' ainmaaehadh  mar  Cheannard 

thairia 
Air  poboll  nor.  a  nL  oghradb  a  mhain, 
Ab  Mirbheia  tolleacn  dnnil  a  ehoiuigeadb, 
'An  eath  'a  am  bas  a  aheaMa  dilaaa  rfut— 
Oa'm  b'  e  aiim  d'  oaill,  dean  boad  de  'n  oaiale 


Ceangail  gn  taann  na  boinn  'a  an  d'  mgadh  to, 
Bi  d^dhntbaicb«  a'a  li  d'  mhoinntir  aon  thn 

fain, 
A'a  giamaieh  riu  la  d'  uile  chridbe  'a  neart, 
An  ao  ttaa  freomba  diongmbalta  do  threiae ; 
'B  an  taaogbal  choimniMch  md  bidh  to  leat 

lain 
Lag  mar  a  ehaile.a  n1  gach gaoth  a bhriaeadh. 
Ob,  thlg,  tha  fada  o  naeh  f ae  Urn  ainn, 
Dearbb  ainn  an  diogli,  direaeh  air  aon  aon 


Ha  lach  go  Altorf— eiad  riom  'a  na  raeb  ann 
Diraaeh  an  dingh :  Tboir  an  t-aon  latha  ao 
Aaoaa.  ffo  toileacn,  mar  ghean*maith  do  d' 


(Tha  e  a  daanamh  graim  air  a  Uimhi 
BUDCifTS— Ach  thog  ml  m'  fhacal—Lmglbh 
laam— Cha'n  fheod  mi, 
Oir  tha  mi  eeangailte. 
ATHNOHAUSBN  (a*  Mgafl  aa  a  laimh,  'a  a' 
bniidhinn  go  dorachdach— Tha  tho  ceaog* 
ailte- 
Tha,  a  dhoine  throaigh,  aeh  cha'n  ann  la  d* 


an 


Ho  bold  air  bith  a  tha  tho  air  do  chaangal 
Achtaoda'ghaoUl 

(Tha  Bodenta  a'  tionndadh  air  faibh). 
GWth  e,  ma  thograa  to, 
Ach  a  i  a'  mhaighdeann  og  Barta  o  Bbronac 
A  fka  'gad  tharroinMa  go  Baila  'n  Doin, 
'8   'ga<r  ehoibhreaehadn    an  aeirbhaia 

loiiwpair^ 
La eola  char  ri d' dhothaioh  fain  'a  a  treig- 

ainn 
An  og  Bhaan*oaaal  choanadh  to  mar  dhoaia, 
Ha  maall  tho  fein  I    la  ann  le  ron  do  ribeadh 
Tha  iad  a'  glaidhaadh  na  mna-oig  fa  d' 

ebomhair, 
.  Ach  cha  'n  ann  dhoita'  a  choir  iad  i  air  lath. 
BuoBMiB— Binn  mi  go  laoir  a  ehloinntinn. 

Baaniiarhd  MblL       (Tha  e  a'  dol  a  maeh). 
AnweBausBN-Oganaieh  amaidieh,  nach  atad 

tho  I    Dh'  fhalEh  6 ! 
Gha'n  orrainn  mi  a  ghleidhaadh,  no  a  ahaor- 


A'a  laanaidh  moinntir  aO'  a  mar  an  eaodna, 
Draoidheaehd  nan  ooigreaoh  tha  la  comh- 

achdlaidir 
A  taladh  leia  ar  n-oigridh  thar  nam  baannta. 
Oh,   mi-fhortan  na  h-oair  ain  anna  an  d* 

An  ooimtieaeh  do  ar  gleannta  aamhach  doin. 
A  thilgaadh  bon  oa  oaann,  'a  a'  mhilleadn 

oimn 
Ha  deachdninnean  nao-lochdach,  coir  a  bh' 

againn! 
Iha  annaaan  a'  taomadh  oimn  a  atigh 
Mar  thnil,  gu  braa  ;  'a  a'  agaiadh  aa  a  cheQa 
Na  nithe  aeana,  fiachail.    Tho  aimdr  aila 
A'  teaehd ;  tha  ginealaeh  ag  dridh  aoaa 
Da   bheachdan,  'a  dhoighean  eadar-dhaal- 

aidite 
O'n  aithricha !    'D  e  th'  agam-aa  r'a  dheanamh 
Ha  'a  fhaida  'n  ao?    Tha  iad-aan  anna  an 


rt"' 


Mar  kis  choir  Biiolfandeaian  col  li  'dhoth* 
aicfa. 


Ha  daoina  lala  am  b'  abhaiat  dhomh  'bhi 

riaghladh, 
'8  am  maaag  an  robh  mo  bhaatha  air  a  caith* 

aamh. 
An  aimair  agam*aa  bithidb,  an  nine  ghearr. 
Fo  'n  oir  na  loidhe ;  'a  maitb  dhoibh^aan  oil'  a 
Naeh  roig  a  laaa  'bhi  bao  'a  na  timean  or*  ao. 

All  Da&4  Boinn. 

Lon  le  craagan  ard  agoa  ooillem'  a  thimehiolL 
Air  na  creagan  tha  ataidhriehean  la  callaid  ri 
an  taobh,  agoa  mar  an  oeodna  faraidhean.  air 
am  faioear  an  ddgh  nine  ghoirid-moinntir- 
dotheha  a'  taamadh.  Air  an  taobh«cail 
chithaar  an  Loch,  agoa  tarsninn  air,  ann  an 
aoloa  na  gealaieh,  bogha-froia.  Tha  beanntan 
arda  a'  donadh  a  atigh  an  t-aaallaidh  air  a 
cholaobh,  agoa  ddbhcaan-eighe  a  tha  na  'a 
ahrde  fathaat  a  togail  an  agoirr  oa  an  oeann. 
Tha  'n  oidhche  'na  loidhe  air  an  tlr  air  fad,  ach 
tha  'n  Loch,  agoa  na  aldbbteao  geal  dgha,  a' 
dearaadh  ann  an  aoloa  na  gealaieh. 

Melchdal,  Baomgarten,  Bhinoelrid,  Mdar  o 
Shamen,  Bnrcard  aig  Boihel,  Arnold  o 
Shebba,  Clan*  o'n  Fhlne  le  oeathrar  die 
de  mhoinntirHiathcha,  oile  a'  giolan 
airm. 

Mblchdal  (fathaat  air  taobh-ooil  an  t-aaaD- 
aidh>- 
A  nioB  am  dhdgh-aa  Fheara,  tha  am  frith- 

rath'd 
A  nia  a'  foagla^h  aoaa  air  thoiaeach  oimn  1 
Tba  mi  ag  Mthneachadh  na  oiaige  od 
La  croiaeag  bheag  'na  aaaaamh  air  a  mnllach ; 
Tha  ainn  ug  oeann  ar  criche,  ao  an  BotlL 
(A'  tlghion  air  adhart  le  leoaan). 

BmNCBLRil>— Biadibh ! 

SXBHA— Ohtn  faiamh. 
If BU»— Oha  'n  'dl  doin'  ann.    la  dnn, 
A  Unterbhald  a  th'  air  a'  ghrannd  an  tuiaaach. 

Mblchdal— 'D  a  'n  t-am  a  dh'  oidhche  'tha  a  T 

Baumoartbn— Tha  'm  Fear-faira 
Air  Seliaborg  an  ddgh  da  oair  a  ghairm. 
(Clninnear  foaim  dokr  fad  air  falbh). 

MBiBBr-Bi'bh  aamhach  I    Kiadibh  I 

BcmcARD— Hach  grinn  boilla  clag  bhaag 
Glaibdl-Ba-frith,  a'  gairm  go  madoinnean. 
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daello  ^lety  of  fnvemeai. 


A  Mlim  ga  nOlter  Man  ft  mD  a  Svtti. 
O  Flub— OtalMMldb  *■   l-adbar  giaa 
fhnalm  clu>  fada. 
lfSLCBDAir-80,  faiKhibli  gnkamn  iMurrUlob, 
oUd  If  aibh, 
A'a  caiiiDh  trtd  rii,  n'm  bi  Unc  Wtiui 
A'  f •itheuBh  air  11%  fir,  Ao  lukir  a  thur  lad. 
(Tha  da   flMarnlaUiclia  a'  falbh   g*  a 
thnuadh). 
Bkpba— *&  boWlnaioh  aa  oldbolM  ghaalaioh  L 
Tha 'a  Loch 
Tia  hiidh«  *n  dn,  eho  dnin,  's  dio  mia  rl 


BvmCARD— Tha  alaaaa  foraad  aoa  'n  nodid. 
BBincBLiiiDHa'   Moiadh  rii  an    IiOeh>-~BI 
Saallaibhl 
Beallaibh  'rad  thaU  !    Nach  '^  dbh  'faidna 
dadT 
lUisa-'D  e  "rad  a  tha'na?   Bfar  'dl,  mata, 
irndBBtaachT 
Bogha-frdM,  'a  tda*meadhoia  aa  h-ddhclio ! 
Mblcbdal— Solo*  aa  gealddi,  'a  e  a  tha  *ga 

dhealbh. 
O  Flub— *S    aiaaeaaih, '»  ia  toagaatach  aa 
comharaao. 
Tha  iomad  aon  aadii  faea  riamh  a  Idthid 
Sbbha— Tha  ditiiia  aaa;  aaallalbh,  iha  fear  ta 
baiae, 
'Na  ahaaaaaih  oa  a  eheana. 
Baumoabtbn— Tha  baia  beag 
A'  tifdi'na  a  aall,    aa   oaart-aair,  dinadi 
fnidbe. 
MblchdaI/— 'S  e  Stanfladier  a  th'  aaa,  'a  a 
ghaoUftaiga, 
Cha  diam  aa  doiae  coir  alaa  fada  'fdthaaaih. 
(Tha  e  'dni  l«  Baamgartea  gn  taobh  aa 
Lodi). 
Meibb-*3  ladf  malaaiir  Uri  'a  fliaide  'tha  rl 

moille. 
BVBCARD— Tha  enairt  mhor  aca-aaa  ri  dol  m' 
aa  bhdaa 
A  diam  aa  oar  a  thoirt  aa  aa  lnchd-»aania 
A  tha  'a  aa  h-aile  ait  aig  aiaor>aB-fhearala, 
(Be  aa  h-uiae  tha  dithia  de  'a  lnchd« 
dathcha  air  sealabhaa  a  laaadh  am 
maadhoa  aa  aiteX 
Mblcbdal  (air  a' chUdadi)— Co 'th' aaa  ?   Am 

focal-aaauia ! 
Stauffachbr  (aa  a  bata)— Gairde  aa  tir. 

Tha  iad  nile  a  dol  aa  aa  t  aoalladh,  aa 
coiaaaaaih  aam  maiaatir  athatishiaa. 
Tha  Staaffacher,  Itad  Bedlag,  laia  a 
Bhalla,  I>eoraa  Toathaaach,  (}enrad 
Hnna,  Uhrich  Gobhaiaa,  loat  a  Chlachafn, 
agoa  triair  eile  a*  leam  air  tir,  aa  a 
bhata,  a  h-nlle  gia  ae*  armaidite  mar  a 
tha  each. 

Iad  Uilb  (a'  toirt  glaodk>-Ffento  dhaibh  1 

Am  faadh  a  tha  each  a'  car  aaachad  aa  h- 
ahia  agoa  a'  car  fdlt  air  a'  chaile  air 
taobhoail aa  t-aeallaidh,  tha Mdchdal a' 
tighian  air  adhart  ie  Staaflachar. 

MXLCBDAir-Oh.     *Mhaighatir     Staaiteoher ! 
Chanaalc  mi  eaaa 
Aig  aach  'dl  comaa  amharo  ona-aa  taHlaadh ! 
Biaa  mi  mo  laaih  a  laagaU  air  a  ahailaaa 
Agaa   diaa-thognulh    tdnatidh    dioghltaii 
Tih'olral 


k  gflan  ■  aTwallaini  'tti*  alt  ■  1 
STAUFFACHBB^Na  h-«halr  diog  air  din 

Cka  'a  e  dioghltaa 
Tha  ehaaaa  aaaehad,  adiaa  t-ola*thab 
A  dhaaaamdd  a  choinnaachadh  aa  tn 
Ach  iaa'a  dhoiah  'de  'daa  (ha  aa 

bhaldaa, 
1>e  'bhaidhiaa    tha    air  aoa  aa   i 

ChollcheaaB, 
A'a  daaiar  a  ehaldh  agad  air  Aok  aa, 
Tha  fdn,  o  ribeaehaa  a'a  foil!  lachi 

aidh. 
Mblchdal  —  Troiaih    ahldbhteaa   ei 

Shareaae  ghabh  mi, 
Thar  roiaateaa  dghe,  fteaaiag'agaoilll 
Far  aaeh  'dl  gath   aoia  eraatair 

chlaiaatiaa 
Ach  rochdal  fharv  aa  Lamnmsaier  ra 
Oaa  aa  do  nug  aii  Bnalalnh  arn  aa  t  a 
Fto  am  bl  baachallleaa  aa  h^Bogdbef 
A'a  faadbaia  Uri  trie  a'  dheanaah  gli 
'8  a  f ailtaachadh  a' cbaile  aaaa  aa  t-aa 
Agaa  ag  ioaaltradh  an  tevadaa  ooaihl 
Chalag  ml  BM>  thait  la  balaaa   fi 

Oletaher, 
'Na  chobhar  gwd,   a'   alealladh  tn 


A  atigh  do  bbothaia  leth 
Chaidh  ml,  'a  gaa  daia' 


aaata,  ad 


Mar  addh  la  fear4ighe.  gaa  aa  d'  tail 
Frith'bhailtaaa,  'a  ooniiBaidhaaB  aa  1 

aia 
A  chleaehd  a  bhi  'a  oo-duMBaaa  aoa  1 
Bha,    chaaaa,    ghbodh  aa  gairiaiai 

'thachalr  "^ 

Air  gaqir  a  thogall^aaaa  aa  cleaaataa 

riaa 


lomradh  mo  aml-fhortalB, 

ach 

Air  thoiaeach  nna  a  ghialaa  thaa  gat 
Aig  aa  do  bhnll  mi  re  lao  tbumla  oik 
Fhaair  ail  laa  diomb  gach  aaam  g 

chealgach 
Thairia  air  comhachd  dalma  'a  T|g 

aaaldhao: 
Olr,  Biar  na  Beaaataa  ac*,  o  liaa  ga  t 
A'  toirt  a  mach  ga  aior  aaa  hdlheaa  < 


Na  h-nilld  gaa  mhaghadh  riochd  a*  1 

aioa, 
Na  aealta  fda  'a  aa  gairftheadh  ^ 

A'  g%bhall  aaa  aoa  allgtaaaa  iioinih  a 
Bfar  aia  tha  'a  ao  aa  anana  chlaachda 
A'  tigh'na  o'a  t  aeanair  nnaa  a  chum 
Cha  'a  fhnillag  iad  gn  h-obaan  dolgh 
Bhi  air  aa  apMtadh  air  a'  ohaitheXe 
Biaghailteach    ria   aa   robh   iad   < 

riamh. 
Shta  lad  a  machdhomh  *a  deas  laaah 


Thag  lad  aa  aleaghan  malxgta  'aaaa  o 
Dhaalraloh  o'a  anH  aolaa  amhiaalch 
A  ghlac  aa  cridhe  'a  nair  a  db'aiaaii 
Na  h<alamaaa  aia  *ttaa  eoiarict*  tm 

beana  ^ 

Bhnr  a-aiam  ihela  'a  Bhalter  Farat— ^ 
'Tha  oeart  'a  "ar  baachd-ee,  bholdic 


Badhoa  ga  haa  bboldidi  iad  dbliai' a  li 
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Mar  da  fo  flupjiilh  nAomha  eoir  hi  h-Mldh- 

Ott  toaniint'  ghreM  mi  Mdar  Baile  '■  Baile, 
"8  an  nair  a  thainig  mi  gn  gitann  mo  dhach- 

aSdh. 
IB  am  bbefl  luchd-daimh  dhomh  'eliomhBaidh 

'm  fad  '■  am  tega«, 
'Nvair  fhuair  S  m'  Athair,  dall,  a'a  air  a 

ftirnafhadti. 
Air  ooanlaeii  eoigrieii,  a  tigh'im  beo  air 


Dbaoiae  It  baigh  a's  Mire  anat^  ^^ 
BZAUVPACHm— A  ThighMnia  Neimh  I 
MsLCUDAL— Cha  d'  rion  mi  gnl  1   Clia  b*aii  It 

dtoir  na  laIgM 
A  dhoirt  mi  ntart  a 'i  teas  mo  ehraidh  a  mach, 
'Nam  bbroilleach  ghlaia  mi  e  mar  ionmhat 

priMil, 
Adi  m'   iimtiiui   snidhichtt  a   mtaain  air 

gnlomhra. 
.  OlTtap  mi  gacb  cat  a'a  colrrt  anna  an  t-sliabh. 
Qia  robh  aon  ghltaan  cho  diomhair  oach  do 

gtilao 
Mo  ahtalladh  t,  'a  naeh  d'fhaair  mo  chat  a 

macb; 
Oa  mic  ban  reodht^  a'  gfalttobtr  rlnn  mi 

A'sfhoalr  mi  botbain  air  an  aittaebadli 

A's  anna  gacb  ail  an  dtacbaidb  bonn  mo  ebolat 

Fhnair  nu  oo-ionann  fnath  an  fwhuyb  foir- 

Btirt; 
A  diionn  n  mig  a  chrioch  a'a  iomallaich' 
'8  am  faiffbiear  crtatair  idir  'a  am  bbeU  anail. 
Fiir  a  bh^  talamb  cmaidh  a'  dioltadb  toraidh, 
Tba  aannt  nam  Maor  a'  ctoachadb  anna  gacb 


CridiM  nan  daoint  eoiro  traagh  ain  oilt 

Lt  cath  mo  bbriathra  gnineacb  bbruannich 

nu, 
la  man  iad  nilt  cadar  cborp  a'a  anam. 
Staufpachbe— '8  mor  na  cbaidh  agad  air,  'an 

aiat  gboirld. 
MXLCHDAL— Acb  rina  mi  tniUt 't  ain.  'Siadna 
daingntchean 
Boaberg,  a'a  Samtn,  roimb  'bbtil  gtilt  an 

Olr  gbeiEb  an  nambaid,  col  am  balla-^raige, 
B  fain  gn  dcat  a  dhion,  'a  an  tir  a  mhilleadb. 
Le  m'  uoilean  fein  bambiann  leam  fbioaraoh- 

adb; 
Bba  mi  aig  Samtn,  'a  cbaidb  mi  atigh  do'n 
Daingntacb. 
Stauffacbbb— Bba  dh'  acbaidb  agad  dol  do 

gbara'nIiogairT 
MXLCHDAI/— Cbaidb  mi  an   ain  'an  eideadb 
BUtbirtacb 
Cbonnaic  mi  Maor-an-fbearainn  aig  a  bbord 
A  midhtearacbd— Thugaibb  breitn  mar  'oil 
Mo  cbridbe  agam  air  a  cbeannaachMih ; 
Chnnnaic  mi  ^n  Nambaid  'a  dsa  do  gbtarr  mi 
aioat. 
SZAUFPACHBR— Bba  'm  fortan  fabbarach,  gn 
daarbb,  rl  d'  dbaoacbd. 
{Rb  na  b-nint  tba 'a  lacbd-dntbcb  'tile  air 
tigbinn  am  follaia,  agna  air  dlatbacb- 
adb  rin  'nan  ditbia). 
Adi  iu  'a  dbomb  'nia,  oo  iad  na  eairdt  ao, 
*8  na  daoint  maitbt  nilt  'rinn  do  ItaaloinnT 
Cnfr  mi  'ap  tolat  orra  'a  foaglamaid 


Ar  crfdhtachan  gn  mvinghlnntaob  ri  dteOt. 
MiiKBr— Co  do  nach  aiUmo  aibbat  'a  na  tri 
Dnlbebanna  T 
la  miat  Mtitr  o  Sbamtn ;  an  dnine  ao 
'8  a  mao  mo  pbtatbar,  Sfcmtb  o  Bbinotlrid. 
Staufpachbi^— la  ainm  ain  air  nacb  'oil  ain 
aintolach, 
'8  t  Bbinotlrid   a   bh'ann,    a  mbarbb  a' 

bbtitbir 
'8  an  Bnmaiebt,  aig  8amtn ;  'a  a  tbnit  '■  a' 
cbltachd. 
Bhincblrid— B't    dn    mt    abinnatar-aa,    a 

Mbaigbatir  Bbtmor. 
Mblchdal    (a'   Itigtadb  ria  dha  da  fbtar- 
dnthcba>-- 
'8  ann  col  na  ooillo  'tba  iad  ao  a'  futroacb, 
Bninidh  iad  do  Thigb-manacb  Kngalbtrg 
Cba  dtan  dbb  tair  orra,  gtd  'a  traule«n  lad, 
'8  cba'n  ann  mar  ainn'  air  oigbrtacbd  abaor 

'nar  anidbo ; 
Tba  gradb  aca  do'n  TIr,  'a  tba  iad,  'nan  ditbia, 
A  tbnilieadb  air  a  ain,  fo  tbtiatneaa  maitb. 
8TAUFdACHER  (Eitt  'nan  ditbia)— 
8inibb  'or  lamb  dbomb.    '8  maitb  do'n  doint 

ain 
Naeh  'til  an  eiamtU  maigbatir  air  an  talamb ; 
'8  mor  loacb  na  b-onoir  ann  an  inbb  air  bitb. 
Conrad  Hunn--So  Maigbatir  Boding,  an  atann 

Bbailidh  againn. 
Mkibr— "8  ann  domb  a'a  aithne  e.    M'taacaraid 
'aambod 
Ma  ahtan  bball-ainnataracbd  a  tba  aig  lagb 

Itam. 
A  Mbaigbatir  fitding,  gtd  la  naimbdtan  f>inn 
'8a  ebnirt,  tba  aonacnd  eadaniinn  an  ao. 
(Tba  t  a'  toirt  cratbadh  d'alaimb). 
Stauffachbr— Thubhairt  tba  ain  gn  maitb. 
Bhincblbid— Eiadibb  1    8in  agaibh  iad  I 
8'  i  dudacb  mainntir  Uri  tb'  ann  a  ainn. 

(Cbitbear  air  an  laimh-dhtaa  a'a  chll,  fir 
fo  ainn  It  lenaan  a'  ttamadh  nan 
creagX 
Iain    a   Bhalla— Faicibb !      Naeh    'til   am 
Miniateir  a  fein, 
8tirbhtiaeach  naomha  Dbt.  a  teamadh  ItoT 
Cba  Cham  an  rathad  doirbh,  no  oiUt  na 

h-oidhche 
Am  Boachaill'  dileaa  coir  air  falbh  o  'threod. 
Baumoartbn— Tha'n  Claireach  leia,  a'a  Maigb- 
atir Bhalttr  Farat, 
Aeh  Toll  cba'n  fbaie  mi  ftadh  na  cnidtaobd 
aile. 

Bhalter  Farat,  Baotatlman  am  Miniateir, 
Paniig  an  Cleireach,  Cnoni  am  boacbaille, 
Bhemi  an  aealgair.  Buodi  an  t-iaiigair,  le 
caLzntar  tile  de  lachd-duthcha.  "nia  ann 
daibh  ga  leir,  tri-deag-'ar-fhichead,  tba 
iad  a'  tigbinn  air  adhart  a  dh'  ionnaoidh 
an  ttint,  agaa  a'  aeaeamh  m'athimchioU. 

Bhaltbr  Furst— ^S  ann  air  an  doighe  ao,  air  ar 

criochan  fein, 
A'a  air  an  fbeaiann  far  an  deach'  ar  n-arach 
la  fbeadar  tigh'nn,  gnn  fhioa,  an  oeann  a 

cheile, 
'8an  t-aeapail  mar  a  bhioa  na  mortairean. 
'8  fo  mil  na  b-oidhob'  a  bhtir,  am  bitbeantaa, 
Coingbtall  d'a  dtoca  tiagb  do  Cbiont'a  do 

Cbtannairo, 
A  abtachnaa  anil  na  gitint— ooir  a'a  ^ti^af 


Qaolfo  Sooletg  of  Inoerness. 


A  tbdit  ■  DMh 

•olllalT 
Rl  Mboldb   dbcklncb   tboigtflt^  ma^hon- 

UCLCHDiL— Coma  t» 


rinblodb  Stiltia'i 

A'lM.  aeb  MM^dta  rntaiblwld  s  latb-tubh. 

HaURDAL— Scsdb,  HUBtdh  riim  air  ali  -,  *■  ■ 

■laa  Iha  'jt  a^achadli 

ColdiaebaliUi  o  ar  cslrdi 
BTtUFTiCHU— "B  la  Uri  'd 


cbtaldbelmh  t«  la 


Ii  nalU  lalan  ulle  ■&  ■! 


A  nbocraebadh ;  HI  8nlU  '«  a 
A'l  Urt  anna  a'  cbunp  dol  a<r 

Bhiltcb  Fuaar  (a' ilaeadh  na; 
do  KtanffaebM)— Qabb  tad  I 

SiiDVPiCHaB— Cba  Kbabh.  as  i 

DlORUTvaTBaHACB— IHrleb  aa  gi 

an  daina  "a  bUsl 
kin  1*  BaiLLA— b  dnbw  fawn  e, 


claldhmhueaii 
Dolr  blodh  do^ 


/ba  jdnbba 


Ca  %  fheai 

BwlingT 

BHU.TEH     FOUt- 


Kaomilhui— Kladibb  lo  uf  choir  Dia  am 

Tbailiuian  lo  mar  ebalit  Da  Slonainacbd  , 

'         n  an  alta  'n  t-alualgh  ga  h-       BiDINO  (■ 


k'anchai 

Aputhaabm  (ol 

BuUFFACBBK— Saadh,  eolanlcbeamyd  a  nlc 
DU  Koath  o  ahaan : 
A'lgsd  (ha'n  r-"-*^- 

Helchdu.— A'a  gad  nach  'a 

Tba  'b  erldhe  Mdb,  tba'n  lafhadb  Hda  a 

CoHKiD  SDNH— '8  mar'all  aa  tiini  leabh- 

lalcbaaa  alg  lalm*" 
—  ■•      "h    »E»  -n 


bbaldflB.    Tba 
athalraira    ' 

Clad  'Uma  an  *o  tri  . 

AU  maadhon-of  dboh' 

An  Loch,  KDD  aoldhaaohd 


■SS; 


Bl  'ihaldbeubadb  aa  ao  fa  raolta  naim: 
STiDFFiCHUt    (a*   aoaamb    taobb    aUi 

•nlcb)- 


A  dhsaamald  atb-naad 
Blodh  thloa  agalbb,  a 


A'a  tha  Kach  pobuill  dbinu  'tattoghladl 
Tha  iimi  da  "d  aoo  ilioehd,  tha  abu  da ' 

fliiiil, 

Bhihcblbid— Mac  ria,  ii  Bor,  mar  Ghana 


•uol, 

Actunp 

Air  a'  cbaimbchaannl  a  bba  ann  o  ahei 
BTjkDFPiCBBB— Eiadlbh,  ma  ta,  fi  agad 


Bba  daBaach  mvr  ann,  col  na  datbcba ' 
Batbad  aa  b-alide  toalth,  a  bha  "n  aa  al 
Fo  iborta  cbrnatdh.    "a  a  chai  ao  ai 

Tobhlad 
Sinn  Comhalria  aa  t-alnalgb  a  ahaisnidi 
Oach  delchmmh  Mor-dbiun' air  aa  M 

cnDDcbnr, 
Qo'n  tnlgaadh  s  a  dhaUukb— Thaclial: 
Tboctad  amaoh,  a'caoldh.  Hi  una  ma 
Vaachd  mor,  a  db'  foanaiddb  or  na  h- 

daaa, 
U  "n  claldbeamh  riaa  lad  rtlabi  trot 

nti»«a>ll>  ^^ 


William  Tell, 
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Om  an  do  iminig  iad  Aid-thir  nan  dlabh  lo. 
All  air  an  fheachd  cba  dthaf oig  idtheachadh 
Chu  an  deach'  iad  a  ftigh  do  n  fhas-ghleann 

fhiadhaich 
Far  am  bheil  am  Maotta,  oadar  lointean 
An  diogh  a'  dabhai— Anna  an  aite  so 
C^a  rooh  aon  lorg  de  'n  chiune-dM>in*  ri 

Ach  bolban  aenaiaoach  taobb  a'  chladaich. 
An  lo  bba  dnin«  'feitbeamb  air  an  aiaeax— 
Acb  blia  an  Locb  fo  bbroaillean  mor,  's  cba 

robb 
B  eomaaacb  do  'n  t-tloagb  dol  tbairii  air ; 
mwacbdaich    iad    na    bn    dlnitbe    air  an 

dntbaicb. 
Tbog  iad  fainear  beartaa  nan  coilltean  maia- 

eaeb. 
Fbnair  iad  a  macb  tobraicbean  maitbe  flor- 

ttiiK' 
Bba  'r  leo  gn'n  d'Ibnair  iad  aon  nair  eii'  air  aia 
iVan  dntbaicb  gbaolacb.    Cbnir  iad  rompa 

fanacbd* 
Tbog  iad  an  sin  an  aean  f  ritii-bbaile  Suits, 
A's  cbnir  iad  aeacbad  ioma  latba  goirt 
M'  an  d'fbnair  iad  f  renmban  diongmbalta  nan 

craobb, 
Aig  an  robb  greim  cbo  farsuing  air  an  talamh, 
A  cbari-gbl  nadb,  's  an  t-aite  'reiteacbadb— 
Fadbeoidh,  an  nair  nacb  robb  gn  leoir  de 

fbearann 
Aca.  air  son  an  aireamb  ablnaigb  a  bb'ann, 
Cbaidb  iad  air  adiiart  tbun  a'  Mbonadb- 

dbnibb, 
Seadh.  eadbon  gn  mig  Bbeialand,  far  am  bbeil 
Pobull  de  cbanain  eiM,  folaicbte 
Air    chnl    bbaUacban    siorrnldb    eigbe  'a 

abneacbd. 
Cbnir  iad  a  anaa  'a  a  Cbembhald  Baile-Stanta, 
Sbnidblcb  iad  Altorf  ann  an  gleann  na  Beusa— 
Acb  gbleidb  iad  riamh  cnimbn'  air  an  ainoair* 

eachd; 
Am  meaag  oan  aliocbdan  coigricb  aile  'tbainig 
A  atigb  do  'n  Tir  o'n  am  ain  goa  a  nia, 
Gbeiob  mninntir  Suits  a  cbeile  'macb  gn 

h-ealamb, 
'S  e  'n  cridbe  blatb  a  db'  aitbnicbeaa  an  fbnil. 
(Tba  e  'aineadh  a  maoh  a  lamb  air  a  dbeis 
agua  air  a  cblil 
Laif  A*  BHALLA  —  Seaob,  Uia  ainn  a  db'  aon 

cbridiie,  a  db'  aon  fbnil  I 
Iad  TTils  (a*  cratbadb  lamlian  a'  cbeile)— la  aon 

alnagb  ainn,  tbeid  ainn  mar  aon  m  'ar 

gnoihncb. 
SiAuFPACHKBr-Tba  dream  eile  'n  ar  tir  fo 

obninc  a'  cboimbicb, 
Striocba  iad  gn  b-irioeal  f o  amacbd  a  Bbnadh* 

air. 
Tba,  eadbon  ann  ar  criocban  fein,  a'  fnireacb 
Moran  de  Sbaaunnaicb  a  tba  'nan  iocbd'rain, 
Fo  ngbdarraa  ooimbeacb,  agua  tba  an  dann 
'N  an  oiglireacban  air  iocboranaebd  an  atbar. 
Acb  sinne  'tba  de  fbior  sbean  stoc  na  Suits, 
Gbleidb  ainn  a  gbnatb  an  Uaaoraa  mar  ar  coir, 
RIamb  cb»  do  lubar  glnn  fo  pbrionnaacban, 
O^r  aaor-tboil  fein  giiabh  ainn  ri  dion  an  lorn* 

ptir*. 
BAOassLMAN— "  O'r  aaor-tboii  fein  fo  ugail  'a  fo 

dbion  na  Riogtutcbd," 
Sgriobb  lompair*  Fridricb  e  mar  sin  'na  Utir, 


Stauffachsr— Oidbeadb  cba  'n  'eO  an  diiine 

aaor  gun  mbaigbatir. 
Feumaidb    Priomb-cbeannard    a    bbi  aan, 

Ard-bbreitbeamb, 
Far  am  faigb  duine  oeattas  anna  a'  cbomb- 

stri 
Tbug,  air  an  aobbar  sin,  ar  n-aitbricbe 
An  t-urram  so  do  'n  lompair'  tbar  an  fbear* 

ainn 
A  bbuidbinn  iad  le  'n  aaotbair  as  an  fbasacb, 
Oir  is  Triatb  e  air  a'  Gbearmaat,  'a  air  an 

Badailt, 
A'a  mar  na  aaor*dbaoin*  eile  ann  ariogbacbd, 
Ubabb  iad  'n  a  abeirbheia  urramacE  'a  an 

Arm; 
Oir  la  e  ao  aon  dleaaanaa  aonmiobte 
A  tba  mar  f  biacbadb  air  an  t-aaor-dbnine. 
An  riogbacbd  a  tba  'ga  dbion  a  dbion  gn 

toileacb. 
Melchdal— la  oombarradb  traill  ni  'tbuilleadb 

air  a  ain. 
Stauffachee— An  nair  a  cbaidb  an  alnagb- 

gbairm  feadb  na  dntbcba, 
Lmlu  iad  a'  bhratach  riojrbail,  cbnir  iad  a 

bbUir. 
Cbaidb  iad  do  'n  Eadailt  leia.  a'  ginbui  airm, 
'Cbum  crun  n%  Boimb  a  ahuiobeacbadb  air  a 

cbeann. 
Fbritbeil  iad,  aig  an  tigb,  gn  cialUcb  duin, 
A  reir  aean  chleacbduinn,  fnidb  an  lagfaan 

fein. 
Na  cuiaean  aca  :  aig  an  lompaire 
A  mbain  bba  coir  bina-baia  a  tboirt  a  macb. 
A  obnm  na  cuiae  ao  a  fbritbeaiadh, 
Bba  Morair  ard  a  bb'  air  a  cbur  air  letb, 
Aig  nacb  robb  oigbreacbd  anna  an  dutlialcb 

■o, 
An  oair  'bba  breitb  ri  tboirt  air  donta-fola 
Gbairm  iad  a  atigb  e  'a  fnidb  an  iarmailt 

fboagaUt' 
Labbair  e  'cheart-bbreitb  'macb,  gu  aimplidb 

aoiUier, 
Gun  gbeilt  no  fbiamb  roimb  agbaidb  duin' 

airbitb, 
C  aite  'bbeil  lorg  an  ao  gur  iocbdarain  dnn? 
An  ti  d'  an  aitbne  atbatracb,  bmidbneadb  e  I 
Am  TuATHAifACH— Ni  h-eadb,  tba  b-nile  culs 

mar  'tba  tbn  'g  radb, 
Tigbeamaa  air  'iboimeadb  oimn  a  db'  aindeoin 
Bftmh  air  an  t-aaogbal  cba  do  gbJulain  ainn. 
Stauffachbr— Dhiiut  ainn  do  ii  lompaire  e 

fein  ar  n-nmblacbd. 
Air  dba,  air  agatb  nan  sagairt,  oeartas  fbiar* 

adb. 
An  nair  a  gbabb  mninntir  na  b*Abaide 
Aig  Elnaiedeln,  coir  air  ar  monadb-fenraeb« 
Air  an  rebb  apreidb  againn  bho  am  ar  ainn- 


Ague  a  tbug  an  t-Aba  'macb  aean  litir, 
A  tbiodblaie  dba  an  grunnd  neo*aiticbte. 
Air  nacb  robb  coir  a&  duine  seacb  a  oheile— 
Gbleidb   iad  ar  latb'reacbd-ne    tur  as  an 

t-sfwillarth— 
An  ain    tbubbairt  sinne:    "Tba  bbur  litir 

feaUtach! 
Cba  'n  nrrainn  lompaire  an  nl  a's  ieinne 
A  tboirt  air  falbb  do  dbnin'  air  bitb,  mar 

tbiodblac; 
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A'l  Bft  id  ii  rioghaehd  oeartM  aichtamh 

dhulno 
Ni  tlBn  ini  malth  m  engmhab  rioghachd  'n  ar 

tMftnntoo." 
Mat  tin  Ubhair  ar  riniuir !    An  dean  liniie, 
An  clann,  masladh  na  cainge  nr  lo  'ghinlan, 
Bho  iochdaran  ooigreach  an  cnir  tinn  a  raas 
La  gfoUachd  nadi  robh  'chridh'  aig  lompaira 
Air  bith  'na  chnmhachd  riamh  a  tiiairgM 

dholnn  ? 
Chmthaicheadb,  mar  gn'm  b'eadb,  an  gmnnd 

■olelnn 
La  'r  diebioU  fetn  as  na  lean  choiUie  faaail, 
A  bba  'n  an  dachaidb  aig  na  malb-gbambna, 
A't  rinn  tinn  e  'na  aite-comhnnidb  dbaoine ; 
SaIm  Sinn  gn  tnr  aliocbd  pbninnseanta  nam 

A  bhrit  a  mach  oimn  at  na  mointlchaan ; 
Baub  linn  an  agaile  glaii  da  chao  a  bba 
Oa  oeann  an  fbasaicn  ao  gn  lior  an  crocbadh* 
Bpealg  tinn  a'  charraig  cbruaidb,  tbar  beol  an 

i-dnicbd 
Thilg  tinn  an  drochaid  iheamini'  do  'n  fbear- 

tbnmia: 
Coir  mile  bliadbna  air  an  talamb  lo 
Tha  ag»inne— Acne  tba  'cbridh'  aic  dnine, 
Beirbheiseaob  colgreacb  aaidean.tigbinn  an  lO 
On  elabhraidbean  a  dbeanamb  dbuinn,  'a  an 

■parradb, 
Le  ma»ladh  oimn,  a'l  sinn  'n  ar  dhnthaich 

fein? 
O  'leitbid  de  fboimeart  nach  'ail  doigb  dol  asT 
(Tba  gluaaad  mor  am  moasg  nan  daoine). 
Ni  b-eadh,  tba  eadbon  crioch  ri  cumbacbd 

foimeirt. 
An  nair  nacb  faigb  an  dnine  Bamichte 
Ceartas,  air  taobb  air  bitb  ri  'n  ambairc  a, 
An  nair  a  bbioi  an  t'  om  do-gbinlan    glacaidb  e 
Bpionnadb  aa  nr,  a't  treoir  I'a  cbridb  o  neamb, 
A't  bheir  e  nu&t  dba  feIn  na  coraicbaan 
A  tb'air  an  tatgadb  taamint'  tbuis  an  sud  dba, 
Nacb  gabb  gu  bratb  toirt  uaith,  a  tba  do 

bbriteadb, 
A't  siorioidb  mar  na  realta  fein  'i  an  tpenr— 
Sean  ordugb  Naduir  fein  tbeidcarairancaoin, 
An  nair  a  tbienndaidheat  dnin'  an  agbaidb 

dbaoine— 
An  t-inneal  deireannacb  a  bbeirear  dba. 
An  nair  a  tbig  neb  meadbon  eile  gearr, 
'8  e  tin  an  olaidbeamb.    Tba  coir  againn  ar 

aeUbb 
la  Inacbmboire  a  dbionan  agbaidb  foimeirt-- 
Tba  ainna'aeaaamb  'anaa  air  aon  ar  dntbaicb. 
Air  aon  ar  mnai,  agna  air  aon  ar  doinn  ! 
Lu>  UiLB  (a'  tarraing  an  daidbmbnean)— Tba 

ainn  a'  aeaaamb  air  aon  mnai,  a'a  cioinn ! 

An  DaRA  BA&RAIfN. 

Raossblm AN  (a*  aeaaamb  taobb  na  areitb)— Mn 

'a  glac  aibn  'n  t-aleagb,  tbngaibb  fainear  gu 

maitbl 
Fendar  a  diait  a  abocrocbadb  gun  aimbreit 
Badar  aibb  fein  'a  an  tlompaire.    Aon  fbacal, 
'S  e  ain  na  cbosdadb  e,  'a  bbiodb  an  Incbd* 

ceanT>aia 
A  tha  'ft  ar  aaracbadb  a'  aodal  ribb. 
Oabkaibb  an  ni  a  tbairgeadb  dhuibb  cbo 

bitbaant', 


Sgaraibb  aibb  fein  o  "n  lampalnachd  |i 

bnileacb, 
Aidicbiob  nacbdaranaehd  na  b-Autiia  — 
UiN  A'  Bhalla  — Ciod  'thnirt  am  Miaialeir? 

Slencbdadb  do  Anatiia ! 
BURCARD— Na  b-eiadibb  ria  ! 
Brincslrid— Combairie  brathadair, 

Nambaid  do  'n  tir ! 
REDifio—Bocair,  a  cbompaaalch ! 
Bkbha— Slendidadb  do  Anatria,  *8 1  "n  deigkv 

creineadb ! 
O  Flue— Gn  'n  tngamaid  a  anas,  fo  bbagiidh 
ainneirt. 
An  rod  a  dbinltadb  letnn  do  cbioineaaaaiBhl 
Meier— Bn  traillean  'an  da  rireadh  ainn  aa  lia, 
'8  bn  mbaitb  a  tboillaamaid    a  bbi  'nar 
traU'ean  ! 
Iain  a'  Bhalla— Gearramaid  eaaa  aa  o  choir 
nan  Saiaseadi 
A  tbeir  aon  amid  mn  gbeill  do  AuaMa ! 
Fbir-riagblaidh,  b*  i  mo  cbombairle  gnr  a  lo 
A  cbend  lagh-dutbdia  'bheireamaid  a  nat^ 
Mblchdal— Biodh  e  mar  ain.    Onn  dioir  fv 
urram  bitbeadb 
An  ti  'tbeir  dio^  mn  gbeill  do  Austria. 
Na  gabbadb  dume  'atigb  gn  taobb  a  tbda'e. 
UlLB  (a'  togail  na  laimbe  deiae)— '8  i  ain  ar  toil, 

biodb  e  'n  a  lagb  ! 
Rbdino  (an  deisb  nine  gboirid)— la  lagb  a. 
Raossblm  AN— Tha  aibb  a  nia,  tre  *n  lagfa  », 
aaor  gu  dearbb. 
Cha  tarruinar  AuHria  le  diorraa  naibb 
An  rud  nacb  a'  rinn  i  'choenadh  naiUi  |i 

eaiideil 

losT  A'  Ghlachain  —  Air  adhart  ordogh '■ 

latba ! 
Red  I  NO— A  chompanaich  ! 
Am  bbeil  gach  meadbon  anairee  dNsa'  air 

fheuchainn  7 
Faodaidb  e  bbi  nach  floa  do  'n  rich  mar  *thi; 
Dh'  fbaoidte  nacb  ann  le  'ihoil  'tba  iIbb  a' 

fulang. 
'  n  ni  mn  dbeireadh  ao  feacbamaid  fattaat- 
liu  'n  glac  ar  lamb  an  claidbeamh,  cnireaaiaid 
Ar  gearan  ann  a  latbair.    la  namhanarb, 
Badbon  'a  an  aobbar  cheart,  camhadid  i' 

cblaidbeimb. 
Tbig  combnadh  Dbe  a  mhain  an  nair  aadi 

urrainn 
An  dnin'  e  fein  a  chuideachadh  na  'a  fbaide. 
Staufpacrbr  (ri  Conrad  Hann>— 'Si  d'ailHi 

do  cbombairle  'thabbairt.    Labhair. 
Conrad  Hcnn— Chaidh  mi  do  ladialrt  Rbeia- 
feld  tbnn  an  Righ, 
Mn  riaghladb  teann  nam  Maor  a  dbtaa**^ 

gearaln,  ^ 

'S  a  db'fhaotainn  litir  uaith.  a'  daingneachadk 
Ar  aaoraa  mar  o  abean,  a  reir  nan  cMaebdaiv 
A  rinn  gach  lompatr*  ur  air  thoiaeadi  air. 
Fbuair  mi  an  ain  a'  feitbaamh,  teacbdaircai 
O  iomad  ait,  o  Snabia,  'a  taobh  na  Rhein ; 
Fbuair  iad  gu  leir  na  agriobbaidheanni^ 

d'tbain'iad. 
A'a  tbUl   iad   dhachaidh,    toillicbte,  d*  ii 

dntbaicb, 
Acb  miae  'mhain,  an  teachdair'  agaibb-ae, 
Sbeoladh  a  atigb  an  lathalr  na  Combairie, 
A  thug,  le  briathra  falamh,  domh  mo  cbead: 


/ 
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1  caart-uair,  nine  aig  an  lomp- 

d'  aig',  nair-eiginn,  amharc  m'  ar 

Dhi  dol  le  ceanukibh  airsnealach 
lairt,  channaic  mi  'n  Diachd  og 

I  dluth  air  ainneag-mbor,  a'  gnl 
air,  aaifllean  Bhart,  a's  Teger- 

aodh  riam :— **  Cnidichibh  sibh 

'bh  a'  sealltniiin  air  son  ceartais. 
sachadh  mac  a  bbratbar  fein, 
h  'oigbreacbd  lagbail  aaith  air 

Id  a'  gnidhe  air  son  cuid  a 

Inn  ga  aois,  iha'n  t-am  dba'aia 
.'8  na  daoin'  aige  a  riaghladb. 
igairt  a  fhnair  e?    C*nin  beag 

ceann  a'  ghille  leia  an  Bigh : 

Ise  '8  freagarraich'  do  'n  oige." 

I— Tba  8ibb  a'  clninntinn  8io. 

feas 

Ugh  dhaibh  !    Cnidichibh  sibh 

ion  eile  cha 'n 'tfil  againn.  Thag- 

ar  leinn  ar  cnia  le  faicill 

i€ir  toil-inniion  do  gacb  cridhe. 

T  (a*  seasamh  taobh  stigh  na 

inn  am  foireigneadh  araineil  so ; 
na  choraichean  a  ghleidheadh, 
dboinn  lad  le  ar  n*Athraichean, 
mith  leinn  fein,  gu  gramachadh 
srein  a  db'ionnscildh  coirean  nr. 
I  Bigh  an  ni  'a  leia  an  Bigh, 
aig  am  bheil  Tigheama 
rbheis  dha  a  reir  a  dhleasdanais. 
q'  fhearannii'  air  a  ghabliail  fo 

r— Do  Anstria  leanaidh  tos'  air 

h. 

N— Tha  mise  'paigheadh  cis  do 

r— Bach  thus'  air  d'  adhart  a' 

atin. 

k>'n  Bhaintigheama  aig  Tsnirch 

t>hoid. 

r— A  dlighe  fein  bheir  thosa  do 

n«ch. 

Tha  mise  saor  o  dhlighe  ach  do 

d. 

r— An  ni  a  mhain  a's  fhendar 

■i». 

I,  cha  teid  sinn  cenm  na's  fhaide. 
kid  na  Maoir  le  'n  seirbhelsich, 
I  a  noas  na  daingnichean  ; 
ola,  ma  bhios  e  n  ar  comas, 
lompaire  mar  sin  gu  soiUeir 
m  a  chuir  chaige  sinn 
n-urram  dligheach  a  thilgeadh 

>  'comail  casg;  oimn  fein, 

'n  gleidh  e^fheaig  gn  seolt'  fo 


Oir  doisgidh  slnagh,  a  cheannsaicheas  lad  fein 

Le  'n  clsldheamh  ann  nan  lamhan,  eagal  cettrtt 

BEDiNO-Ach  ciamar  a  tha  sinn  rl  'thotrt  gn 

crich? 

Tha  airm  a'  chogaidh  ann  an  laimh  an  namh- 

aid. 
Air  chinnt  cha  dean  e  strlochdadh  dholnn  'an 
sith. 
Staufaachbr— Striochdaidh,  cho  Inath  's  a  chl 
e  sinn  fo  airm  ; 
Thig  sinn  gun  fhios,  m*  an  nrrainn  da  'bhi 
uflamb. 
Mbibr— Tha  sin  gu  math  na  's  nsa  'radh  na 
'dheanamh. 
Tha  anns  an  tir  da  dhaingneach  laidir  mhor*, 
]ih«>ir  tad  do  'n  namhaid  dion  'a  biuh  iad  'nan 

uamhas 
'Nnair  'thig  an  Righ  a  nuu  g*  ar  cioenachadh. 
Roasberg  a's  Samen  's  fbenoar  a  chur  fodha 
Mu'n  togar  sleagh  anns  na  tri  Duthchanna. 
Staufi-acukk-  Le  dail  cho  fada  gheibh  an 
mtmbaid  sanus ; 
Cha  ghabh  a  rrun  cleith  's  flos  aig  nibhir  uim^. 
Mkibr  — Cha  'n  fhaighear  brathadair  'a  an 

Duthaich-choillteach. 
Raossblman  —  Bhrathadh    deadh  end  '■  an 

aobhar,  cuid  againn. 
Bhaltbr  FURST-Ma  cbuirear  seachad  nine 
bidh  ah  Dun 
Aig  Altorf  air  a  chriochnachadh,  a's  sheibh 
Am   Maor  e  fein  a  dhaingneachadh   'n  ar 
n-aghaidh. 
MBihR— 'S  ann  oirbh  fein  a  mhain  a  imnalntich 

8ibhs«>. 
An  Clbirbach— Agus  tha  sibhae  neo<cheart. 
Mbibr — t^inne  neo<:heart ! 

Tha  'chridh'  aig  Uri  sin  a  radh  'n  ar  n*aodann  ! 
Redino— Air 'ur  bold,  tosdaibh !  Tha  mi  'guidhe 

oirbh  I 
Mbibr— 8eadh,  ma  tha  Snits  a's  Uri  air  a  cheile 
A  thu^gsinn,  feumaidh  sinne  cumail  samhaeh. 
Rbdino— '8  fheudar  'ur  toirt  an  lathair  na 
Comhairle, 
Tha  aibh  a'  togail  aimhreit  le  *ur  braise ! 
Nach  'eil  sinn  uile  'seasamh  's  an  aon  aobhar  ? 
Bhincblrid— Na'n  cuireamaid  air  ais  a'  cuis  gu 
NoUaig, 
Tha  e  'na  chleachduinn  aig  na  Bas'nnaich  uUe 
Dol  thun  a'  Caisteii  le  gean-math  du'n  Ifhaor. 
B'  urrainn  mu  dheich  no  dusan  de  na  fir 
Dol  leo  do  'n  Dun  gun  amharus  a  thogsil, 
Biodh  aca  'm  faiach  orra  stuib  mhath laruinn, 
A  cheid  gu  furasd'  anns  na  bataichean. 
Oil  cha  'n  'eil  dnine  a  toirt  airm  do  'n  Dun. 
Biodh  a'  chuid  mhor  dhinn  anns  a*  choill  'am 

faiach. 
'S  cho  luath  's  a  gheibh  each  ceannas  air  a 

gheata 
Qu  daingean,  reidh,  seidear  an  dudach  leo, 
Brisidh  an  companaich  o  *n  ionad-falaich, 
*A  gun  mhoran  tnilleadh  dragh  is  leinn  an 
Caisteal. 
Hblchdal— Dun  Bofsberg  gabhaidh  mis'  os 
laimh  a  streap, 
Tha  'chaUleag  air  a  bheil  mi  'n  gaol  'na  traill 

ann, 
B'  f hurasda  dhomh  a  brio<lal  thun  na  h-uinneig 
Fnidh  *n  leth-sgeul  cothrom  bruidhne  fhaot- 
hinnleatha; 
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0  chilnlMD  u  ma 


(tlu  ft'  dmld  >'■  mo  dhlu  ■'  looll  u 
bUmh). 

OcbMd  uin  u  a^uidh  doMn  1 
Bbiltib  Fubsi— Itiulr,  4lr  4o  IMlu  'tbdd  > 
■bocractudh, 
'     'n  dft  dhiinsHMh  li  bhi  >lr  u  1«a«*ll, 
(U  b^m  tbsid  1'   cbKilt-Unidh 


O  bhdiiii 
■luulht 
Qdmsuu 


'MiiiJr  'cbl   u  ftUolr  fo  Uim  slnn  '>n  di- 

rlnwlh 
Bbalr  bd  ■  mu  ■'  ehomh-atii,  cnidlbb  mite, 
V  'u  MlHhd  bidb  iad   UUncell  IMb-*||«al 


, Ih  M  an  tir  l«  enldonn  >1ul 

8T«DTPACHaB~'S  e  Qamlti  m  (-UD  dnlut  ft 
btadr  dtagb  dbDiaa, 
'8  dain'  nambuach   a  la  'lochd-clch  m'an 

Cba  ■iMlll  •'amu  a  bblar  gun  doitadh  fola, 
Saadb,  Mdhra  ai  an  tlr  acalnn  a'  — 
Bhkidli  MU  Mbaat  dbnlnn   i 


t  ebolaldh- 

Tba  ntlt  oim  naeh  told  aitalnn  ali  a  cbaomh- 

*&  ebft  mbor  nach   blodb  a  cDDnartach   a 

BamiaiAm)— 'Bhall  connaft  ann  r'a  abiaMmh, 

"S  ■  Tan  d'an  (oic  ml  tftlng  air  Km  mo  bbafttba. 
Ba  toUlchta  a  abaotbrAlcElnn,  mat  Cbiaill, 
Alg  abalr  dhlblldh,  air  kd  muh  na  dntbcba, 
U   onalc  Ibslu  dblon  mi,  '■  liaimlcb  mi  mo 
cbridhf. 

s  cnalrt  a' Chomhalrla 


In  n tltJan abiil 


KSDIHO-Airj 


niai,  ga  hadach,  air  nixbadb  dius 

—  lalre,  air  mBltaob  nan  aldbbto). 

-la  ■([  ar  failtoaotadb 


(Tha  lad  ntia  ag  radb  nam  briathra  <«dD 
•n  a  dbalfb,  a'  looll  (t1  naolrL 
Ualrldb  Hun  not  mar  bEa  ar  n-Altlukht, 


■  cba   bill   wgal  idr 


(Uar  in  b-ftnl). 
D  mlmb  otunlucbd 


STADFFiCHEB—Rachadb  a 
Dhachaldb  tbnB  ■  Inclid-di 


UMmbralebaadh  •  alg  aa  ti(b  a  throad  "u 

dtta, 
A«u  'an  aamhctaalr  calida  oidansadb  « 
o'^arco-cbaangaL  An  rod  a'l  fbnidM  Dmlani 
Ga  rnli  an  t«m  aln,  glDlainlbh  ga  dninoU  I 
i^eiglbfi  la  cDnnIa*  an  tblr-lholrnBlrt  niltb 
Cbo  aid  *■  ft  CbDnu  a,  an  n>li  an  la  iln 
'S  am  (anm  na  boban,  •onmtehu  a'l  eolMi- 


'9  alnon  an  l.iTiilaln  camadb  a  a  dhla)[b'llaa ; 
A  cblonn,  nch  Bon  fa  latb  a  nl  a  fala 
On  glic  a  cbnldtaebadb  'na  ctanlaean  fain, 
Tha  ■  a'  bnldblnn  na  craloba  dbainn  ^t  bd. 
(Tha  tad  a'  ■gaoUeadb,  cbo  taadach  '■  i 


an  tuadb  'na  lalmh ;  Hadbhla  {a  bhoaD)  tranf  r1 
obalr-Ugha  ;  Bbalter  anu  Ulllaam,  air  an  UoM 
cull,  a'  cleaaaehd  la  erou-bhotha  bbaac. 


A'  eboi,  an  tomhaa,  anna  an  am  il  toacbd. 
Aeb  raidbb,  fbad  'a  'tha  dnna  (atbait  tiaog 
Hnabftli-laDa  b-oldbeb',  airaltd  naaemaeb 
Tha  aolna  olan  na  maidne  or  a' ' — •"■ 
t  dMOradh  (la-'S  mithich    dbainn    nile 


Bhalibk  (a'  adnn)— 

Moeh  ala  tIMh  gnln, 
ThlK  a  roag  naa  ailld. 
Fear  a'  bhoitba  tbraln. 


Faar  nan  aalgbea^  'tti^  a 

*&  laia  na  thft  'a  na  Mthaan 
Air  a'  bhalsn  nd  ahnaa, 
Eon  air  agelch,  na  ■ithloan. 


Bbrtrt  an  l-araang  orm  I    Oaaiwlalbfa  dbonh 
1,  athair. 
Tiu.--Cba  ehsangall,  enidlebidh  Malg^mftilta 


La  'r  bold  an  cnmhnant  nnadh  an  naJvaldh       HKDBma — Ghi's 


Clhana    

DBHia — Ghi'stasftdh 
lad  ua  fmd  fT/^^ 
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a  blMir  e  f da  roimh  "n  i«u>i^l  gn 
HBdrtefl 
A  fllMiMiMnh  tcfhnhumtch  ga  dioD  a's  caih. 
Hedbhio—Mo  thmaigh,  cha  *ii  fhan  lad  toil- 

idit'aiffaa  tigli. 
TSLL—  \  bnean,  cha  'o  'eO  dol  agama'  air  na  's 
mm, 
Cba  d'  riim«adh  miae  air  son  io*iiain  threod  ; 
*8  tofl  l«aiiiia  comharadh  a  theichaas  nam 
Oub  ehloa  a  maR.    Cha  *n  'eil  mo  bhaatlia 


M  air  toir  nch  la  rad  dhomh  aa  ur  ri  ghlacadh. 

Hkdbhig — %  cha  amnaintich  tha  air  iom'gain 

baaa-an-tigfae, 

A'  feftheamh  riat  le  cridh*  an  impia  againaadb. 

Uon  oillt  mi  *ii  ludr  a  dh'inn'a  na  gilleaa 

dhomh 
Na  chual'  iad  ma  do  tharnia  channartach. 
Oach  oair  a  (big  tha  'dh'  fhagail  beannacbd 


Tha  mi  air  chrith  mieh  till  tha  m'  ionnanidh 

toUlaadh. 
Chi  mi  tha  air  na  aleibhte  fladhaich  dgh' 
A*  dol  air  aeachrao,  na,  o  agorr  ga  agorr, 
A'  toirt  an  loom,  'a  a'  taiteam  eatorra. 
Chi  mi  a'  gbemve  hochd  a  th'air  a  raigheachd 
A'  tionndadh  ort  le  loom  a'a  aibh  'n  *xix  dithia 
A*    niidhleadh  aioa    do  iochdar   dabh   an 

t-aloJchd. 
Chi  mi,  'am  prioha,  am  beom-aneachd  *gad 

phriMuiadh 
No  "n  glotaer  mealltach  f o  do  choa  a'  foagladh 
A  baol  gon  iochd,  'a  'gad  dhanadh  beo  'a  an 

aaigh — 
Mocfiraach,  a  *n  eead  crath  aadar-dhealaichto 
Tha  "m  baa  a'  gUcadh  aeaUcair  treon  nam 


'8  i  'n  obair  thubaiataach,  neo-thoilicht'  iae, 
A  bheir  air  doine  dol,  ga  cannart  boatha, 
O  la  ga  la  'na  raith  thar  oir  an  t-alaichd ! 
TklI/— Am  fear  a  dh'  amhairceaa  ga  briag  m'  a 
thimchioU, 
Le  colainn  'a  oeaan  aige  cho  alan  ri  bradan, 
'8  a  chaireaa  earbaa  ann  'na  Chroithear  dileaa, 
Bbeir  eaan  aa  gach  teinn  e  fetn  ga  faraad' ; 
Cba'n  'eil  a'  bheinn  ga  brath  'na  calaidh  eagail 
Do  'n  daine  'ragadh  a'a  a  thogadh  oirre. 

(Tha  e  air  obair  a  chriochnachadh,  ague 
tha  e  a*  car  aeachad  na  h-acfhaian). 
A  nia.  ia  i  mo  bheachd  ga'n  aeaa  do  dhoraa, 
On  dSongmhalta,  car  latha  'a  bliadhn'  na 

dheighao: 
Cha  chair  ainn  feum  air  aaor,  a'a  taadh  'a  an 
tigh. 

(Tha  e  togaU  'aidX 
Hedbhio— Caite  'bbeil  tha  *dolT 
TEUr-Oa  Altorf,  thao  d'  athar. 
HxDBHio~Tha  rud-eiginn  le  cannart  ann  a  thaic 
A'  nilth  'ad  inntinn T  Aidich  dhomh  nach  'eil  T 
Tbli.— Clod  air  an  t-aaoghai  a  chair  ain  'ad 

cheann? 
HsDBBiG— Tha  rad-dgina  *nar  meaag  'ga  qhar 
'aaordiwh 
As  aghaioh  nam  Blaor.    Bha  colnneamh  air 

aaKatli. 
Tlia  fbk»  'm  air— 'a  tha  thnaa  *aa  oo-bhoinn 
rfs* 


TELU-Cha  robh  miaT  aan— adi  dBBtcach 
aidhml 
Air  aon  mo  dhothaich  ma  bhloafeom  aio'onn. 
Hedbhio— Sparraidh  iad  thaaa  'n  teia-meadhoin 
a'  channairt ! 
■S  i  'chaid  ia  doilghe  thalteaa  ortaa  daonnan. 
Tell— Leagar  a'  cnia  air  daine  Ydr  a  choibh- 

rinn. 
Hedbhio— A'a  chair  tha  'n  t-Unterbhaldaear 
tharanaiaeig 
'Am  meadhon  na  atoirm— *a  iongnadb  ga  'a 

d'fhaairaibhaa: 
Nach  robh  amaaia  Idir  agad  air  beana  no 
clannT 
Tell— *S  ann  oirbh  a  amnaintich  mi,  a  bheau 
moghaoil, 
Theaaraig  mi  beatha  athar  air  aon  a  chloinne. 
Hedbhio— Am  bata  'char  a  mach  'a  na  tonnan 
beachdach! 
Cha  b'  e  ain  idir  earbaa  char  'n  Dia, 
'8  e  boaireadh  Dhe  a  thetrinn^ea  r'  a  leithid. 
Tell— Cha  mhor  a  chotmhlionaa  an  daine  ain 

A  aheaaaa  tniUe  'a  fad'  a'  beachdachadh. 
Hedbhio— Tha  thaaa  cneaada,  deaa  gn  caid- 
eachadh, 
Ni  tha  thm  coimhearanaich  do  dhnia'  air  bith, 
Ach  ann  an  teinn  cha  chaidich  daine  thaaa. 
Tell— Nar  leagadh  Dia  ga  'm  bi  mi  'n  eiameil 
comhnadhi 
(Tha  e  'toirt  leia  a  chroia-bhogha  agaa  na 
aaighdeanl 
Hedbhio— 'De  'nl  tha  leia  a'  bhogha  T   Fag  'an 

aoil 
Tell—  Na'm  fagainn  iae  bbiodh  mo  lamh  a  dhith 
orm.  (Tha  na  balaehain  a'  tilleadh). 

BhalteBt- Athair,  c'aite  'bheU  aibh  a'  dol  T 
Tell— On  Altorf, 
A  laochain,  than  an  t-aeanair— An  tig  tha 
leamT 
Bhaltebt— 'S  mi  'thig,  ga  toilichte. 
Hedbhio— Tha  'm  Maor  an  ain 

Aig  a'  cheart  am  ao.    Cam  air  falbh  o  Altorf. 
Tell— 'S  e  *n  dingh  an  latha  'bha  e  ri  dol  ann. 
Hedbhio -'8  a  chionn  gar  e,  fUrich  ach  gaa  tm 
fklbhe: 
Na  toir  tha  fetn  *n  a  chaimhne,  *a  beag  air 
ainn. 
Tell— la  beag  a  choire  a  ni  'mhi  ran  ormaa. 
Glaaiaeam  ga  ceart,  cha  choir  aon  namhaid 
flamh  orm. 
Hedbhio— "8  iad  daoine  ceart  ia  mo  a  dhniageaa 

fhaath. 
Tell— Direach  a  chionn  nach  faigh  e  greim 
orra; 
Biamaa  cha  ghabh  e  gnothnch,  'a  e  mo  bharail. 
Hedbhio— Seadh,  tha  tha  dearbhta  aa  T 
Tell— <>  cheann  a  ghoirid 
Chaidh  mi  a  ahealg  thar  a  ghrannd  fhiadh- 

aichad 
Braigh  Ohlinne  Shach,  gao  aileadh  ooia  g*  am 

atiaradh. 
Aig  del  air  adhart  dhomh  thar  frith*rath'd 

craagach 
Far  nach  robh  roghainn  ann,  ach  gabhail 

romham: 
Bha  brnacb  na  eralge  'a  oroehadh  oa  mo 
cheann. 


Qae/h  Society  of  Inuernesa. 


'i  fndhun  btmchd  in  Staaeh.  'nk  cboIp  t! 

(iobhil. 
(Tltt 'd  d»  bhilichu  k'  draldeadb  dloth 
db*,  b'Un  di  im^  tHbh.  uoB  u 
■mhice  "u  uiduin  laii  mi  loDgnkdE 


Cho  luith  '■  a  thuR  ftm  Hur  u  tin  dtaoiDb' 
Sidb'iitbDlcb  ami— mli'iirudHuiulba 
O  obeum  »  Bhoirid  pmn«a  troni  » lB«j(vlb, 
3U  'tlgblDD    'ds  cbolDDMinb  la    m  bboitaft 
Db'  fbu  lodum  tun,  «'■  cbritb  ■  gbluinDewi 


■Ughinn 


t  lODiuDidh,  'a  tbnbbiirt  a 


An  Tseu  KaRuhm.      Ah  D«u  Roucn. 

I>iithK<i:b     cboilltMcb,     fblulbdrJi.     dhaidtc 
Sta&lldma  k'  tttDdwlb  'nin  nanld  Uur 

BeiU  uio  an  tlda-iellg ;  uu,  io  tioU  'u  dalsh. 


BW.T*    (ritbe    fefn)-ni 

Ohaibb  ml  ma-dbeira 

MUclnamhiiiB«cb»dh. 

Lbbtctcbk'tl|binD 


'nn    laanacbd. 


Hun  K  NTS 

— AB 

■ibh 
Tha  hroKhin  cnaftcb,  eti,  inn  'n  eatirt  'i 

■r  drnldeadb. 
'aui  Ibuacb  H  dn  cblalDDesr  ainn  '■  cbi'a 

Oa  leiB  mo  cbHdha  tsua  tbl  m  tboad  at  t 

Owldba 

BBMt— 'Bhell  cioDt  inlbb  ueh  'eU  ha  t-«ik 
^     -gitlennicbdl  ^ 

Bddenk— Tbi  'n  VawlK  an  rod  ft  'r  ciimhau- 


Dh'  (balbb  ml  '■  cbmr  ml  a  ibdrtibaWcb  d'  a 
loBunidb. 
HSDBaio  --  Cbriotbnklcb  un  Hut  toimh  d' 
■bml*— no  tbnuinh  than  I 
CEk  mbtltb  a  dbalc  go  'm  faea  tn  a  klgse. 
TELU-Alrun  an  aobbalr  ibi  (ha  mt  'n  ibaach- 

A'l  oha  bbl  tanaldb  aiEv-iu  air  n'  nuadon-a'. 
BcDUtlo— Fnlncb  an  dlnub  air  falbb  o  o  alte 

Raeb  thiua  'ibeala  do  'a  bhaion  a  H^baloii 
TELi^lodatb'Ditl 

Hkdbhio— Tbalomuaiaonn.  Pnlricbairtatbb. 
TSLL-C-ar  »D  'tba  Iba  'car  dnili  ort  lam  iDa 

aobbarl  ' 

HSDBHio— A  cblonn  gni  ann  ann  aobbar,  Tell, 

Till  — Obaall  ml,  a  bbaan  mo  gbaoU,  gn 'n 

HniBH  o  —  An  taom  tlia  lalbh  !    Uata,  lai 
dbonb  mo  gbluUaio  )  ^ 

BHiLTU— Cbi^q  fbig,  a  mhathair,  falbbaldh 


Bhaltu— Bbait  ml  red  boidbaacb  dbacbaldh 
dhnlbb  o  'n  t«eaiialr. 

(Tbaaafalbbleatbair). 
UlLLUH  — A    mbatbalr,    tba   mba    falnacb 

IdbbH. 
REDBBia  (a'  Ulceadb  a  Ikmhan  m'  a  tblmchloH) 
—Tba  a  laolih  ! 
Acb  '■  toia  'd  aoaac  a  tb'  air  rbagail  agam  ] 
(Tha  1  a'  dol  ga  donu-mor  na  mint,  agu 


rnUb. 

Ol  clod  a 


ann  go  'rig-iradb  d 
a  'lolrt  dbolbh  bbnr  ■ 


uil  a  tbagall  r 
■(  lonraTUKl 


I'  dealradb  olibb  ma'n  cnairt,  '*  can  taiDl> 
-K 'ur  briodal. 

B  lad  cradb  a'l  traibhdhlreai  a  mhaln  mo 

a  db'  agbiUb 


uidbinnmut 
„..radb.  .i' ' 

TralJI  Aiutila^  a  relc  e  letn  de'n 

I>o'n  fbaar  a  tba  a'  aamcbadb  a  i 

BuDENT!!— Tha  albbH  'tUgeadb  i 


cnlmbetn- 
ntbSaT 


Airtaobbnab-alnneart*    BbairiDo  no  Itob 
Do  Obeatlar  Iain  <Faar-aaniebaldh  a  phobaOII 


'    Nacb  i  a  chaldaachd  Mb  b'i     : 

n  dniaa  mbaitb  T    C  a!t«  am 

Dletuaa  a'a  maaaalle  la  nadnr  aaaal, 

Ka  'nmniinh  mar  fbear-dton  do  iieo4±loBtaolid, 

Caarta*  a  chnmall  rioaao  a  tba  nrnichC  1 


dlultba 
Do  cbridha  ■% 
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'  anam  air  a  cbradhadh  air  loo  an 

a'  fnlang  leo ;  tha  lad  cho  modhail, 
ig  a'  chaart  am  cho  Ian  de  neart 
nainn  domhsa  gun  an  gradhachadh. 
1  a'  tarming  m'  uile  chridh'  d'  an  too- 
Ih 

mo  mheas  a'  mendachadh  gach  la. 
bbae,  d'  an  d'  thug  nadiir,  '■  tnbhe 

eith,  a'8  cothrom  air  an  dlon  'a  an 

nadn, 

db  a  ihreig  iad,  aeos,  gn  neo^dhileas. 

At  dol  a  nunn  gn  taobh  an  Namhaid, 

eanamh  fthlabnruidhean  air  son  'ur 

:ha, 

ibhae  'tha  *cnr  mi*thlachd  orm,  a's 

heas; 

^ur  a  dh'  aindeoin  air  mo  chridhe  'tha  e 

rinn  roi  roimh  so  'ur  fuathachadh. 

< — Nach  e  flor  mhaith  mo  shluaigh  a 

rrainn-sa 

hladh  cumhachdach  na  h- Austria  T 

rflhiadsith 

Mhealadh  iad  traillealachd ! 
ihidh  sibb  an  t-saorta  as  an  daingneach 
eireadh  'dh  'fhagadh  aic'  air  nachdar 
mh. 

igae  aig  an  t-slnagh  na  'a  fearr  na  sin 
tha 'chum  am  raaith.    Faoln-choslaa 
1 
beall  am  flosrachadh  neo-mhearachd- 

laidh  an  lion  a  thilgeadh  thar  bhnr 


i— 'Bherta !  's  beag  oirbh  mi,  tha  sibh 

amh  tair  orm ! 

N'a  'n  d'  rinn  mi  sin 's  e  'b'usa  dhomh. 

esan 

m  fodhimeas,  seadh.a'toilltinn  dimeas, 

namh  dnin'a  ghradhachadh  gn  tuileach. 

v-O,  Bherta !  Bherta !  Tha  sibh 's  aon 

ba 

tingail  suaa  gu  airde  aoibhinn  sonaiF. 

Kam  thilgeadh  sio«  gu  doimhDeachd 

h! 

ha'n  'eil  idir,  an  naisle  ann  bhur 


S 


eil  gu  bnileach  air  a  mhuchadh  fathaat  I 

ineaa  a  tha  'ruith  'a  an  fhuil  agaibh 

babhadh  a  chur  fodh'  as  eugmhaia 

lart. 

Doaith  gur  i  a'a  laidire  na  aibhae, 

n-aindeoin  tha  aibh  fathaat  maith  a'a 
I 

H-Tha  earbaa  agaibh  annam  ?  Bherta, 

ta, 

ID  na  dheanainn  ni  air  bith  a  thogradh 

radhaa! 

Bithibh,  a  mhain.  an  ni  air  aon 

ch  'ur  cruthachadh  le  nadnr  aluinn  ! 

>h  an  t-aite  'a  an  do  chutr  i  sibh, 

h  air  t<iobh  'ur  pobuill  a'a  'ur  duthaich, 

h  a  mach  air  aon  'ur  coirean  ceart ! 

—Mo  thruaigh !    Ciamai  a  ain  a  choia- 

fibhae, 

,  gn  brath,  a  gheibhinn  idir  cair  oirbh 

eid  *  mi  'n    aghaidh    cnmhachd    an 

aire? 


Nach  ano  f o  thoil  ainneartach  *ar  fear-elnnldb 
A  tha  gu  teann  'ur  lamh-sa  air  a  gleldheadh  ? 
Berta— 'S  an  anna  an  dnthaich  choillteach  a 

tha  m'  fhearainn 
Na'm  biodh  na  Sniaaich  saor  bhithinns'  ana 

cuideachd. 
RUDENTS— O,  Bherta,  dod  an  aealladb  a  nochd 

aibh  dhomh ! 
Berta— Na  h-earb  tre  dheadh-ghean  Austria 

mia'  a  chosnadh ; 
A  lamb  tha  ainte  mach  a  dh'ionnsoidb  m' 

olghreachd. 
Fa  run  a  b-aonadh  ria  an  Olghreachd  mhor. 
Tha  'n  ciocraa  fearainn  ain,  a  ahluiceadh  aaas 
An  t-aaoraa  agaibhae,  'gam  mbaoidheadb-aa 
Aig  a'  cheart  am,  air  aon  an  aobhair  ebeudna ! 
A  charaid,  tha  mi  air  mo  chur  air  letb 
Mar  thabhartaa ;  mar  dhuaia  theid  mo  tholrt 

aeacbad 
Do  chuldeiginn   mn'n    chuirt  a    cbolsneaa 

fabbar— 
An  and.  far  am  bheil  foiU,  a'a  cnilbheartan 
A'  dol  air  adhart— air  falbh  a  dh'  ionnsoidh 

cuirt 
An  lompaire— tha  e  'n  am  b^bchd  mo  tbar> 

ruing 
Tha  'n  and  a'  feitheamb  orm  cnibbrlchean 

poeaidh 
'la  f  uachach  leam— cha'n  'eil  dol  aa  dhomh  ann 
Mur  dean  an  gradh  mo  theaaragainn — Bhnr 

gradh-ael 
EuDENTS— Dheanadh  aibh  teilichte  aibh  fein  an 

ao. 
Bu  leoir  leibh  a  bhi  leam  'n  am  dhntbaich 

fein? 
O  Bherta.  clod  a  bha  'n  am  thogradh  dian 
A  mach  ao  'n  t-aaogbal  ach  oidheirp  aibhae 

fbaotuinn  T 
Sibhae  a  mhain  shir  mi  air  slighe  na  gloire, 
Mo  dheigh  air  urram  fhuair  a  ateidh  'n  am 

gbradh. 
N'  am  b'  urrainn  duibh  'ur  beatha  'chaitbeamb 

leam-da 
Duinte  a  atigh  anna  a'  ghleann  abambach  ao, 
'S  'ur  cul   a  thionndadh  air  an  t-aaogbal 

uaibhreach 
An  ain  tha  crloch  mo  aiMdm-aa  air  a  rnigh- 

eachd: 
Faodaidh,  an  ain,  arnth  bras  an  t-aaogball 

bhuairte 
Sadadh  ri  taobh  bruicb  dbiongmbalta  nam 

beannao— 
Aon  togradh  luaineacb  tuilleadb  cha'n  eil 

a^ntm 
A  do'  lonnauidh  caithe-beatha  'a  farsninge— 
Faodaidh,  an  ain,  na  creagan  ao  mu'n  raairt 

oirnn. 
Am  balla  ard  neo-gblnaadacb  a  thogail, 
Agua  an  gleannan  aona  duinte  ao 
Foagladb  a  anaa  rl  aghaidh  neimb  a  mhain 
A'a  bidh  e  air  a  lionadb  dhomh  le  aotllae  1 
Berta— Tba  tbn  gu  leir  an  ni  a  ahaoil  mo 

chridhe 
A  bha  thu.  cha'n  'eil  m'  earbeaair  amealladb ! 
Rudents— Air  falbh  gu  brath,  an  doille-inntinn 

ghorach 
A  mheall  mi !    Oheibb  mi  aonaa  aig  an  tigb. 
An  ao,  am  meaag  nam  bnithalcbean  's  i|ai| 

loinntean 


Oae/lo  Society  of  Inverness. 


in  loun  t1  oklrda  c4(mh  no  fdwoQ, 

Ih  to  4dD  Msdbathilcb  [«D  dbmnh 

ootcortl 
O,  '■  Bulth  t.  tliBf  ml  gwl  dh'  1  riunb  !    Ttu 

Air  tlnlM»h  D*ah  blodti  iMn  orm  ma  tubh 

"^        'a  bb>db  I-an-t«>iul«  dhnlt  rl 


"8 1  u  ROD  Hon*  a  ol  MOT  rfna  aD*  I 

An  Triab  EAMm^nn.    An  TkBiS  Boi 

Lon  ttlmh  rl  AltorT. 

Air  VI  taobb  b«rf>Ll  tha  etaobhan,  air  an 

■mil  tha  an  Ad  air  barr  ahilb.    Tba  as  w 

air  a  dbnnadh  a  atlgb  I*  Bainn-iM-di 

rachrt.*  oa  cflana  am  boaf  I  illabh-tflfhfl  a^ 


.  cha  tff  a'ar  eolr,  all  Mi 
tbof It  do*!!  Aid  »  ualBB. 


kif  an  t-MCun  dilMubd  agoi  tL 

A  b'  abbatet  a  bb)  aadat  dnla*  't  dnlna, 
Far  nacb 'ail  aal|,  DO  bmc   "   ' 
An  ao  eh*  Mjt- '"—-'-  -' 

AlTobalrsIui 

Bmthaldh  olasalana  h-aalroan 

Thua  cbl  ml  an  and,  fn  dalnail  Sichall 
AmmauinuMra'tcIlDUIcbaacbead  Hiaar, 

Badbon  mar  ilgh  an  olbnaehadb  'n  a  riogh- 

K[iDit;rT»— Thnia cbl  mLia'ad  ilbhlnnam  mtaif 

Am  baulcbd  a'a  ftnaalta,  le  ■lloeaa 
A  riacbtadb  «  oaaiui  obalr  an  tl<be, 
A'  (Qiitll  Paiaa  ann  am  dhachaldb  dbomb, 
1   -•     .niaUmhliMa, 


Bbhta— Mo  chaiald,  [am 

Tha  Ida  fhaldnn  a  inloa,  a'  Ulnadb  nalt 

n  '■  alide  lAt  ad  "-— - 

damar  a  zachadl 
oalnn  rldlr  nUbhraacb  m 


Balla  no  dtu  obft'D  '<tl  an  u  n'm  ifaiulb 
Bho  ihlnub  a  mhlannalchlnn  a  dbsaiiamb 

aalbbbin. 
BUDKAts— Aob  cUmat   a  ghtlbh  ml  'n   riba 

'(fail|>-idh  dhlom 
A   ehulr   mi  lain  1>  'm  tboralcb'  tbar  mu 

Bekti— Siachd  Uur  do  mbnlnial  1,  la  "■'■"*«■'>■ 
dbolnall : 
Tblihsadh  an  nid  ■  tboUlchaai- aaa  rl  d' 
■Unairh 

Tta*  «lr-br«lUi  agad  ila  a  dlieanamb 

(Dndalebaan  na  mUji  air  an  clninntlnn 
lad  ax). 

A  ttahlDn  na-i  dlaltba-talUi.  feumar  daal- 

Daao  oath  air  aoD  do  dbnlbaleb,  ai  dobac  uU  I 


An  lira  dba,— '■  •  air  a  ebanm  t! 
e  -bbl  a'  MUmOadb  air  dnlna  Unn- 
Sbeaa  •  an  u,  dlnach  air  b«ul  an  atnib 
Lb  lamblildbaaa  n*  uerauald  'na  laml 
Db'  fbeniD  Para  Clalnach  gllonnadb 

llinlt  each  taar  rUmh  'la  chnldaacbd 

■blafiiDwn, 
A'l  dh'  Ihaom  ml  ftnia  a  dbaanunh  e 

ucb- 
Cbram  lad  do'a  Chlatala-naolmh.  cbl 

do's  Aid. 
Lbdtold— A  cbompanateh,  '•  aon  'tba  m 

On  bhall  ilnn  air  ar  cor  as  M>  ail  biaoi 
air  iMbi  n*  h-Ald'.   la  tamaili  a  do  miK 
I  thraleaadan  air  baoteobb 


Nldulaaa 

On  'n  daanaoD  aaioa  mooD  a  uiain  oo 

Alt  m'  fbliion  tbaln  't  a  rwwbd  (na  ta 

FaiuaUABt)— Vrtan  do  Aid  fhalalmb.  i 
nub  (oirteMlbT 
Hacb  iomadh  claiglonn  talamh  'nl  tba 

(aild(«ut,  UalchtUd.  ama  Kalai 
an  Eluin  a'  tiihinn  axni  a'  ac 
1  uCd  culrt  air  an  i 


IJCDTOU)— '. 


tba  nibhlr  de  'n  KhlU'-«a 

■  drub  dt  daulna  oolr  a  nai 
tboiluhiBa  aaaebad  air  an 

*  Ttm  Bannbacf. 
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du  Mall  mo  ihiiilB'  an  ratbad  aca  toilleadh. 
MsLCHTiLD— Tha  sin  an  Maor  an  crochadh— 

'nr  hou  dha,  chlann  1 
EALASjaD— 'Eudail,  n  Vm  falbhadh  e's  an  ad  aig* 
fhftfirail,  .     . , 

'S  1  'n  duthaich  nach  bu  mhiisd  a  cbulaobh 
fbaicinn  1 
Fribsshard  Cg  am  fuadacb  air  falbh)— 
An  gabb  sibh  as  a  so  I  Maatban  na  mallachd  1 
Co  'tba  'g  nr  niarraidh  1    Cuiribh  an  so  bbur 

fir. 
Ma  tba  fonn  orra  'n  lagb  a  cbnr  gu  dulan  I 

(Tba^na  mnatnan  a'  falbb). 

Tba  Tell  a'  tlgbinn  a  nios,  am  balacban  aige 
air  laimb ;  tba  iad  a'  gabhail  i>eacbad  air  an  Aid 
ran  an  aire  'tboirt  db'  i,  an  agbaidb  ris  na 
beanntan. 

Bhalter  (lo  'chorag  a'  leigeadb  ris  Beinn-na- 
draoidheecbd)— 
Atbair,  am  bbeil  e  flor  ma  bbeirear  buille 
Le  tuaidb  do  cbraoibb  'sam  bitb  a  tb'  air  a' 

bbeinn  nd, 
Ou'n  tig  an  fbnil  aisde? 
Tkll— Co  'tboirt  sin.  a  laocbain  T 
BhalteBt-'S  e  'm  bnacbaille  mor  a  bba  'ga 
innseadb  dbainn— 
Tba  draoiibeacbd  air  na  craobban,  tbnbb- 

airte, 
'S  ma  ni  sinu  cron  orra.  cinnidb  ar  lamb 
An  aird— an  deigb  dbainn  ^iabbal— as  an 
talamb. 
TELL-Clanteacb  gn  leoir  tba  iad  'nan  craobban 
eoinlgbt'. 
Am  faic  tbn'n  snd  na  Fimen,  aidbearcean 

geala 
Cbo  ard  gn'n  caillear  sealladb  dbin  'san  spenr T 
Bhaltbr— 'S  iad  sin  na  Oletseren  'bbios  sinn  a' 
olninntinn, 
A'  deanamb    uibbir    stairn    air  feadb  na 

b-oidbcbe, 
'S  o'm  bbeil  na  beuman  sgriosail  sueacbd  a' 
inlteam. 
Tell— S«adb  direacb,  agus  bbiodb.  o  cbeann  a 
fada, 
Altorf  'na  loidbe.  pronn,  fo  bbenman-sneacbd 
Mar-bbitb  a'  cboUle  gbiutbais  sbnas  an  sud— 
Feacbd-dntbcba  trenn— a  sbeas  'g  a  dbion  o 
■grios. 
Bhaltkr  (an  deigb  beacbacbadh  car  tiota>— 
Athair,  am  bbeil  tir  'sam  bitb  gnn  bbeanntan 
annT 
TXLL— Na'n  teamadb  dnine  bbo  na  cruacban 
againn' 
Rn^^eadb  e  dntbaicb  a  tba  farsuing,  reidb, 
Cha  cblninnear  fnaim   nan   eas   an  sin   a' 

taomadb« 
Na  b-aimbniobean  tba  'mitb  gu  lubacb  seimb ; 
Cbi   dnine  'b-nile    ceam  mn'n  cnairt  gnn 

bhacadb, 
Tba  'n  coirce  'cinntinn  ard  an  dailtean  briagb 
Tba    'n   tir,  gn  ambarc  air,  mar  gbaradb 
maiseacb. 
BOALTBR— 'S  c'arson,  atbair,  nacb  racbamaid 
gn  Jnatb 
A  sios  a  db'  fbuireacb  anni  an  dntbaicb 

brlagbsin 
Saacb  a  bbi  tnn  an  se  le  geilt  'gar  cnbadb  T 


TXLL— Tba  'n  dntbaicb  ainlnn,  maith  eadbon 

mar  Pbaras 
Acb  cba  'n  e  'n  treabbalcbe  a  bbioi  a'  meal- 

toinn 
A  bbeannacbd    pbailf  a    tba    an    coia  a 

sbaotbair. 
BHALTER—Nacb  'eil  na  daoine  'fuireacb,  mar 

'tba  sibhse, 
Saor  air  am  learann  fein  ?  • 

Tell— '.s  ann  leia  an  Basbnig, 

Agus  an  Bigb  a  tba  na  dailtean  aca. 
Bhalter— Acb  aaoil  nacb  feud  iad  sealgucb 

anns  a'  cboille  ? 
Tell— Is  leis  an   triath  an  sitbionn  a's  an 

eunlaitb. 
Bhalter— Nacb    fend  iad  iasgacb  anns  na 

h-uilld  mata  ? 
Tell— Is  leis  an  Bigb  na-bnilld,  an  locb,  's  an 

salann. 
Bhalt»>r— Co  e  an  Bigb  mata,  roimb  'm  bbeil 

an  eagal? 
Tell— An  Ti  a  tba  'g  am  beatbacbadb  's  'g  an 

dion. 
Bhalter— Nacb  urrainn  iad  an  air*  'tboirt  orra 

fein? 
Tell— Cba  'n  earb  na  coimbearsnaicb  a  cbeil* 

an  sud. 
Bhalter— itbair,  bbiodb   an    tir  fbaraning 

cumbann  leamsa, 
'S  fearra  bbi  fuireacb  fo  nabeuman-sneacbda. 
Tell— Seadb,  's  mor  'is  fearr  a  laocbain  sleibb- 

tean-eigbe 
A'  seasamb  aig  do  cbul  seacb  daoine  oda. 

(Tba  iad  a'  dol  a  gbabbail  seacbad). 
Bhalter— bb,  atbair,  faic  an  ad  air  barr  a' 

cbabairl 
Tell— Nacb  coma  leinne  'n  ad  1    Tiugainn  air 

adbart. 

(Tba  e  air  ti  *dol  seacbad,  an  nair  a  tba 
Friessbard  a'  tigbinn  'na  cboinneamb 
le  a  shleagb  a  suae). 

Fribsshard— 'An  ainm  an  lompaire  1    Tba  tbn 

ristadl 
Tell  (a'  deanamb  greim  air  an  t-sleagb)- 
'D  e  'tba  dbitb  ort  ?    Carson  a  gbleidbeadb 
tn  mi? 
Fribsshard— Bbrist  tbu  an  aitbne ;  feumaidb 

tu  tigbinn  leinne. 
Leutold—  Cba  d'  rinn  tbn  modb  do  'Aid,  'an 

gabbail  seacbad 
Tell— Leig  as  mi,  'cbaraid. 
Fribsshard— Air  falbb  do  'n  pbriosan  ort  I 
Bhalter— M'  atbair  do  'n  pbriuson!    (Jnld- 
eacbarlb  1    Cuideacbadb ! 

(A*  mitb  air  adbart). 
'An  so.  fbearal     Cnidicbibb  m'  atbair,   a 

dbaoine  1 
AinneartI  Alnneartl  Tba  iad 'g  a  rbnr  an  sas ! 

(Baosselman,  am  Ministelr,  Farnig  an 
Cleireacb,  agus  triuir  fbear  eile  a' 
tigbinn  air  an  adbart). 

Para  Cleirich— 'D  e  'tb'  ann  ? 
Baosselman— C'arson  a  gblacadb  tn  an  dnine  7 
Fribsshard— Is  nambaid  e  do'n  Bigb,  's  fear- 

ceannairc  a  I 
Tell  (a'  beirsinn  air  le  braise)- Mite  'am  fbeftr* 

caannairc ! 
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BiMiUJiiJi— A  diukM,  tlu  Urn  'm  mwacbd, 
'8  s  Tell  k  th'  UD,  (au-dnthch»  iloUiGti^ 

BBiLTiRfi'tolrtuiklrado  BhilMr  Fnntaxa* 
K'  raKb  -111  chDiBOMiDh  - 
A  Shauulr,  suldJchIbb  I    TbS  m'  ftUulr  fo 
■Innniti. 
FtUEggBiRii— Dd  'd  phttonn  art ! 
Bhiltek  Pubst  (ft'  EmHd  n  nlm)- 
I    Baanidhi 
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■Ad  *I 


(Tha  HalchdftI  ftgoi  SUaSacbec  a'ttghloB 

PkiismhiED— Ard-iwchd»rwiubd  >'  Bhmmidh 
thir  u  dathctai 
Clu  'n  (Idlche  s,  t'g  tb*  e  'deanuiih  tair  lir, 
STtOFiACBEB^Blnn   Ttll,  di-riraadli  h,  un 

bhotlCha'gntlhl 
KsLCBDii^-A  ipolochdilta, 's  i 'd  deugbbmnf 

Lkhtold—'  hm  d'  iIdd  b  modh'  da  'a  Aid  'a  K 

Kbabtiill  •MCbitd. 
BtULTEB  FUBBT— Abu  &lr  11 

UBift'phriouar 
A  cbuBld.  Ekbh  t1  m'  nrtw  s'g  lilg  m  «. 
Fu  EBSai  KD— lUcb  thiu'uiDnu&lrdocboli 

M  ■lDD'ud1«&KUiinu-TbiiE>lbhiirfalb 
UiLCHDiL  (rij  aa  lachd-dntbcti}— 'S I  alnn 
nktMb  « tba  'IS,  a  mhnlnnUt  ] 
An  glnlsln  sIdd  gu'n  toir  Ud  leo  4o  dnlne 


bilbh,  k  mbBlanUr.     M  'n  blodb  f( 


tbhKgwUjt  tittm 
Berts  aaos  Bniei 


)bT    Co  bba  'glftodh- 


s  Fhortetu,  Tall  dod  a  tb'  iii 


OMtlar,  kir  mntn  •tch. 
dbalra.  Sndslf  hho  Hun 
baidbeuin  mhr 
iMDtnlnn,  igai 


Air  frelceadtm  ui  ao  ait  beul  na  b-AId. 

A'KtbballaeacbRiiiimhodba  tbc£tde 
Bba  mi  'n  cbnr  ui  su  a  nir  btanr  n-oi 
Acb  db'  IheDob  ui  alnagb  le  alDnesit  ■ 

Okwleh  (nD  dei^h  dba  't 


Oa'Ddiult  tbumodb 

Oa  'deaibbadb    cinnteacb 


dlmeu  air  u  lompali' 
'm  ftinm  V  riMhladh, 
CI  "n  Aid  a  cbroch  mi  'i 


Tell— A   mbilKbetir  cbotr,  I 


D  dbomb  Tell,  i 


aula  A  RDBla  BMuidh  tlna  a  cbsilv. 
FRiEajm  IAD — Co    anlbb    'tbuid    an    aitbttidb 

teacbd  a'  Mbaoirl 
T,.iiiTit  (aiie  de   Laebd-dntbchFi)-CiildlcMdb 


ill  mo  ieligeol,  cba  Ucbalr  e  a  rltUa 
HO  dei«b  a  bbi  grela  'na  tboni}- 
a  Cbn  'd   mbargbatir  air   a'  chni*' 

a  ladb  linm  nacb  tig  duld'  alia  n* 

r,  ambalghaUTiUl^ 


Ad   gabbiiDD   gellt,   laoll    ilbb,   TOlmh  "m 

biodaiDDl 
HklCHDIL  (ri  FilBaabaid}-Tbolr  a*  ar  meadhoB 

a,  ma  tba  'cbrldb'  a^ad  ! 
r-atm    aeoi    ttriUFFtCHEti— Air    d'   atfaili ! 

Sscairl 
FunaHAKDfa'jilaedhaicb)— Ar-a-macblOaDD- 

(aalnaear  dndalcbMB  aellga). 
Na  HniTBiM— Sin  am  Maor  a'  tighiiui  I 
Fbikshard  (a'  togail  a  gbnto)— Ar-a-Diaeb  I 

HtiuffiCHBR— Baolchd   tbu'   a   •hlalghtlre  I 

Ban  Ku  as  ipreadh  tbu  I 
Bioa^RLHiN— Ad  ciiin  tbn  aamhacbT 
BIlLCHDlL — ^oio  do  gblncbd,  a  cblap-afrain  ! 
PUESSUiiBD— Folr,  loir   air  selrbbclieacb  as 

lagh  'a  na  tic^bacbd  I 
FVMT— Tba  'aia  am  Maor  !    Ma  tbcualgh.  dod 


Tkli^Ii  Isam,  a  mbalgtu— . 
ai&9LBB-''8ball  dolne  cloiDiw 

Tell— 'rSt  dllbia  ghinllaii  an: 
ebolr. 

QESSLER—A'a  I 


QlULEB— ADlamaU.Tall, 
Ubbal  air  eraoibb  a^  aiU: 
-    -     ■  1  Ian  daarShulb 


a  cbalm^dMaa  ta 


Bbdr  tbn 

d'  ealdbaliL 
Onbb  a'  cbroia-hbogba— tba  i  aig  do  Ian 


u  4U  i^lmsnwbadb  al 

ks  mbattb,  bbeirina  a' ohoDHbalil' 

DT  bntii  dosbalibead  ai'an  ubbai 
1  lonuuidh^  caUlidh  ta  do  cbeaoD  <, 
luno  ri  fbaidnD  DDDa  Kacb  gDola  - 
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r  beachd  do  m'  thaobh  ?— -Bho  cheann  mo 
ibh  Uia  ml— 

eadb,  a  mhaighstir  choir,  cha  *n  fhend  e 
Ith 

dgeadh  sio  'n  'ar  smnalnt— Nar  leigeadh 
e— 

i>'  arndno  dbh  ga  brath,  an  ceart  dba- 
adh. 

lb  air  athair  a  leitbid  sin  a  dheanamh  ! 
:r— Feucbaidh  tu  air  an  abhal,  air  ceann 
mhic — 

ni  'ga  shireadh  ort,  '■  tha  tha  ri  'dbean- 
ti. 

rba  mi  ri  coimse  'ghabbail  leis  a'  bhoffha 
/  cheann  gbaolacb  aig  mo  bhaUchan 
iT— 

•arr  leam  dol  than  a'  bhais  na  aont- 
adh! 
n— Fench  e,  no  ba«iich  fein  's  do  lean* 

I  comhiadh. 

Dheanadh  libh  mi  'am  mhortair  air  mo 

Dllant 

alghatir,  cha'n  'ell  dann  agaibh,  mar  sin 

achdoinm  cridhe  Aihar  cha  'n  althne 

libfa. 

Ji— Seadb,  Tell,  tha  thn  air  tighinn  g*  ad 

nenidh  fein 

•ealamh ;  thnirt  lad  riam  gar  dain'  thn 

ioch  a'  coiseacbd  mar  ga  'n  robh  tha 

ladar, 

II  tha  neonach  ann  ad  dhoighean  nile 
r  toigh  leat  nitheanan  neo-cbumanta, 
tin  tha  mi  air  geall  neo-cbamanta 
irfa'dcbomhalr.  Bheachdaicheadh  f ear 

•t 

readh  e  air  a  mheigh  na  caisean  aige— 
I  thoaa— dall  'g  ad  dheoin— ga  dian  air 
lart. 

leia  tha  'n  las  le  d'  aile  neart  'a  a  chais. 
— O,  egolribh  a  thoirt  dheth  nan  daoine 
hda! 

lad  air  chrith,  a'l  ban  le  geilt  m'ar 
ichioU— 

n  'eil  iad  cleachdte  ri  'ar  briatbra-sa 
(h&bhail  ann  am  beachd  mar  f  heala*dhft. 
ER— Co  'their  gar  feala-dha  a  th'  ann  am 
»? 

Hia  e  'sineadh  a  lamb  a  db'ionnaaidb 
geag  craoibh  a  tha  os  a  cheann). 

to    an    t-ubhal  —  Deanaibb    ait',    a 
ninntir— 

I'aibh  a  mach  an  t-astar  mar  ia 
ichdta— 

lir  flchead  ainteag— cha  toir  na's  lugha, 
luiUeadh  air  a  sin.  Rinn  esan  aaill  as 
tagadh  e  a  dhuine  nnas  aig  ceud  dbia — 

Fbir-a'-bbogha,   'a  biodh  do  chuimae 
nteachl 

p— Mo  chreach !  Tha  eo  air  tighinn  ga 
rircM&dh! 

h  air  a'  Mbaor,  mo  ghiallan,  air  do 
oinnean, 

i'  fbench  an  dean  ain  malth— air  aon  do 
Mktha! 

BR  FuRST  (fo  'anail,  ri  Melchdal  a  tha  air 
inn  a'  ceannaachadh  a  mhi*fhoighidinn)— 
mhdcb,  tha  ml  'guidbe,  cam  ort  fein  1 
— 'Uacbdaraln,'deanadh  so  do  riarachadh; 
» an  aghaidh  nadair,  ambghar  athi^* 


A  thlonndadh  's  an  doigh  lo  ga  colaldh- 

mhagatdh. 
Ma  tholll  an  dalne  bochd  ao  corn  a's  anam 
A  chall  tre  chotre  fhaoin,  air  m'  fnirinn  ghloln  I 
Dh'fhailing  e  cheana  'm  baa  delch  nairean 

thairis, 
Leig  dhaohaldh  e  gan  lochd  d'  a  thighein- 

tabha: 
Tha  e  air  eolas  a  char  olrbh ;  bidh  caimhn' 

aiffe* 
'S  aig  clann  a  chloinne,  air  an  latha  ao. 
Gbssler— Fosglaibh  an  t-aligbe  1    Clis,  c'ar  son 

do  mboille 
Thoill  tha  do  bheatha  'chall,  tha  e  am  chomaa 
Do  char  ga  has,  a's  feach  ga  h-iocbdmbor, 

tha  mi 
A'  car  do  chor  ann  do  laimh  sheolta  fein. 
Cha'n  nrrainn  daine'radh  gar  craaidh  a  bhinn 
Ma  nlthear  air  a  ch>r  e  fein  'n  a  mbalgbstir. 
Rinn  thaaa  boad  a  d'  shall  neo-mbearachdach. 
Ro-mbaith  1  A  abealgair,  dealbh  a  nia  dbnlnn 

d'  ealdhaln  1 
Tha  am  ball-caimse  alridh  ort,  'a  ard  do 

dhaais  1 
Amaiaidh  dalne  camant  air  an  t-aail-dbabh 
Am  meadhon  na  targaid,  ach  their  miae  aar 
Ria-aan  a  tbaiabeanaa,  ga  deaa,  a  abeoltacbd 
Gaa  chaocbladh,  aig  gach  am,  a*a  anna  gach 

aite— 
Aig  nach  'ell  *aigne  'dol  'na  laimh  'a  na  abalL 
Bhaltbr  FUR6T  ('ga  thilgeadh  fein  a  aloe  na 

latbair)- 
'Uasbdarain,  'a  althne  dbnlnn  ga  malth  bhar 

camhachd, 
Ach    lelgibh    aeaohad  coir,  a's  nochdalbh 

trocairl 
Tbugaibb  lelbh  leth  mo  mhaoln— gabbaibb  na 

th'agaml 
Ach  caomhnaibb  athair  o  dheanamh  talm  cho 

oiUteU. 
Bhaltrr  Tbll— a  aheanalr,  na  labaibb  glan 

do  'n  dalne  chealgach  1 
Innaibh  dhomh  c'alt'  an  seas  mi.     Cha'n 

eagal  domh. 
Bheir  m'  athair  enn  air  sgeith  a  nnas  le 

'ahaigbead 
Cha  teid  e  cearr  'am  baaladb  crldh'  a  leinlbh. 
STAUPFACHER—Nach  glaalfl  neo^hiont  an  lein- 
lbh aibh,  a  Mhaoir  ? 
Raosselman— O,  caimbnlchibh,  tha  Dia  air 

airde  Neimb 
ly  am  feam  albh  caontas  a  theirt  air  'ar 

briathran. 
Gesslbr  (le  a  laimh  a'  oomharrachadh  a'  bbal- 

achan  doibb)— 
Ceanglalbb  e  ria  a'  cbrann-teil'  nd  ! 
BHftLTUR— Mo  cheangal  1 
Cha  rnig  aibb  ieaa  mo  cheangal !  Seasaidh  mi 
Gan  eang  a  charachadh,  cho  bidh  ri  nan, 
Cha  dean  mi  aibhir  'a  anail  bheag  a  tharning. 
Ach  ceanglaioh  ml  'a  cha  'n  arnian  mi  'bhi 

aamhach. 
Bhithinn  ur  aon  gach  iall  a  abracadh  dhiom. 
Rudolf— A  laochaln,  lelgldh  ta,  mata,  breld 

air  do  abailean  1 
Bhaltbr— C'ar  aon  a  oheangladh  sibb  eadhon 

mo  abailean  7 
Am  bheil  albh  'smaalnteach'  ga'm  hi  eagal  omi 
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Bolmh  ■haigtm^d,  '■  i  an  lamhaadiiiitMchm' 

aUuutT 
SMMidh  mi  tMno,  cha  daaa  mi  roag  t  phriob- 

adh. 
GreaMibh,  athair,  feachaibh  gur  fear-bogha 

■ibhl 
Tha  6  'car  teagaimh  annaibb,  tha  dail  aige 
Oo'n  Mrioa  e  dn— Tilgibb  an  t-abhal,  boail- 

ibbe 
On  mi-ihlaclid  a  char  air  an  dnine  mhotach  ! 
(Tha  6  'dol  agna  a'  Maaamb  fo  'n  chrann* 
t«ile,  tha  'n  t-nbhal  air  a  char  air  a 
chaann). 
if  £LCHDAL  -  Clod  ?     An    coimhlionar    fo    na 
tuilean  againn 
Eucoir  cho  gaiibheach  T     Car  son  a  rino  sinn 
boidoanT 
Stauppachbh— Tha  tin  an  diomhain.    Cha  'n 
'ail  alrm  againn : 
Nach  falc  tha  coili  de  lannan  timchioU  oimn. 
Dia  'thoirt  maitheanaii  dhoibh-aan  a  chomh- 
airlich  dail ! 
3B8SLER  (ri  Tell)— Oa  d'  obair.  Ma  bhioa  doine 
'caitheamh  airm 
Cha  'n  ann  an  diomhain.    Tha  e  connartaoh 
A  bhi  a'  ftialan  inneal-baia  ma  'n  coaiit, 
TUlidh  an  t-saigbead  air  an  dnine  'thilg  L 
Tha  a'  choir  ard  so  'tha  'n  lachd-authcha 

'gabhail 
A'  tabhairt  oilbheam  do  Ard-Thriath  na  tire, 
Na  caitheadh  airm  ach  neach  a  btriochdas 

dhasan. 
Bha    thoia  'gabhail    tiachd   'am  bogha  'a 

■aighead, 
Bo-mhaith,  ball-caimse  taghaldh  miae  dhnit 
riLL  (a'  tarrninn  a  bhogha  agai  a'  car  aaighead 
airV- 
Foaglaibh  dhomh  sliche !    Aite  dhomh  I 
3TAUPPACHBR— Ciod,  Tell  T     Gn  brath  cha  'n 
fheuch— 1  ha  tha  air  bhall-cbrith 
Cho  loath  ri  dailleig,  tha  do  lamb  a'  crith' 
'S  do  ghloinnean  mar  ga'm  failnicheadh  iad 

fodhad 

Fbll  (a'  leigeil  leia  a'  bhogha  aleambnachadh  a 
■ios)— 
Tha  'h-nile  ni  a'  snamb  air  thoiseach  orm. 
Na  Mnathan— a  Fhreasdail  chothromaich  I 
Fell  (ris  a'  BhailUdh)— Na  cairibh  chuigc  mi 
Gn'm  shaighead  a  thilgeadh.    8in  dhaibh  mo 
chridhe  1 

(Tha  e  a'  rasgadh  a  bhroilllcb). 

Oairmibh  'ar  marcaichean  gu  'm  sgath  a  sios  1 

9BS8LER— Cha  'n  i  do  bheatha  idir  a  tha  'dhith 

orm. 

Bn  mhaith  leam  dearbhadh  air  do  chuimae 

fhaicinn. 
Ni  thusa  'h-uile  rad,  cha  mheataich  dad  thu, 
Oiacaidh  tn  'n  stiair  cho  ealamh  ris  a'  bhogha ; 
Cha  chuir  a'  ghaillion  oillt  ort,  ma  bhios  dnine 
Bi  theaaragainn.    Cuidich  thu  fein  a  nil, 
Thuaa  a  theasraigeas  cho  deas  dream  eile ! 

(Tha  Tell  a  seaaamh  ann  an  apaim  eagallach, 
%  lamhan  ag  oibreachadh  agua  a  ahnilean  a' 
bionndadh  alg  aon  am  le  feirg,  a  dh'  ioDnauidh 
Qeaaler,  aig  an  am  eile,  le  dorachd,  a  soaa  gu 
neamh.  Ann  am  prioba  na  anl,  tha  e  a'  glacadh 
a  bhalg-ahaigheaa,  a'  tarrning  an  dara  aaighead 
u,  agna  'ga  dinr  ann  a  chrioe.  Tha  'm  Bullidh 
%*  gaDhail  beachd  air  a  h-nile  car). 


Bhalter  (fo  'n  chraolbh-teile)— Athair,  mdi 

fcilgaibhl    Cha 'n 'eil  eagal  orm ! 
TSLI/— Fenmaidh  e  'bhi ! 

(Tha  e  a'  tighinn  g'  a  ionnauidh  fein  agu 

a'  deanamb  data  a  bhogha  gu  tarndifl 

Budents  (a  bha  fad  na  h-nine  fo  ghlwMM' 

inntinn  cho  dian  fgox  gann  a  bha  e  a'  conaQ 

air  fein)— 
'Uachdaniin.  tha  'n  t-am 
Nach  cnireadh  aibh  a'  chnia  na  'a  fhald*  lir 

ndhart,  _      ^.  ^ 

Cha  dean  aibh  e— Cba  robh  ach  deaibbiah 

ann— 
Boig  aibh  'or  crioch— Oir  this  a'  ghairge  ««an 
Air  a'  chrlcb  cheart  ma  theid  i  toille  'a  fada. 
Ma  bhioa  an  t-areang  ro>theann  briaear  &■ 

bogha. 
An  nair  'ia  teinne  'n  'gad  *a  ann  'bhriaear  c: 
Oesslbr— Bi  thna'  ad  thoad  gna  an  (eid  bniidb- 

inn  riut. 
BuDEifTS— Fenmaidh  mi  labhairt!     Fendaidk 

mi  a  dheanamh ! 
Onoir  an  lompaire  tha  loacbmhor  leam, 
'S  e  fnath  a  choianeaa  riaghladh  mar  ao  dhi 
Cha  'n  i  ao  toil  an  Bigh,  tha  miae  floaraich- 
Cha  toiU  mo  ahloagh  a  leithid  so  de  Hodaiii 
Agna  cha'n  'eil  Ian-choir  agaibh  'thoirt  dboibb. 
Obssler— Seadh  1    Tha  thn  dalma ! 
Budents— Bha  mi  ann  am  thoad 
A'  gabhail  ealla  ria  gach  gniomh  an4ochdaihflc, 
Dhnin  mi  mo  f  hnilean  ur  na  bha  mi  'faidu, 
Mo  chridhe  goirt.  le  cormich  a'  cur  thairii, 
B'  fheudar  gu  teann   a  ghlaaarih   ana  n 

bhroilleach ; 
Ach  b'e  neo-dhilaeachd  a  bhiodh  ann  do's 

dnthaich. 

Ague  do  'n  lompaire  'bhi  'm  thoad  na  *a  fbaMi. 

Berta  ('ga  tilgeadh  fein  eadar  e  agna  OeaakrV- 

Cniridh  tn  'n  dnine  cnthaich  ain  air  bainidh! 

BUDBNTS  —Threigmi  mo  ch1nneadh,thiomdaMh 

mi  mo  chalaobh 
Biuaan  a  tha  dh'aon  fhnil  riun,  thOg  w 

dhiom 
Gach  cheangal  nadair,  a  chvm  aibha*  a  teaav- 

uinn— 
Chreid  mi  gur  i  a*  chnid  a  b'  fhearr  a  rina  nu 
Anna  bhi  oaingneachadh  camhaehd  an  Bi|^ 
Tha  nis  an  agail  air  tuiteam  o  mo  ahnileaa— 
Le  uarahaa  chi  mi  'n  alochd  air  thdaich  onn, 
Mo  thnigae  gearr-aheallach  thug  aibh  aii 

aeachran 
Mheall  aibh  mo  chridhe  earbaach— Bha  vi 

airti 
Mo  ahlnagh  a  agrioa,  fo  dhurachd  maith  i 

dheanamh. 
Gbsslbr— A  leithid  de  ladamachd  ri  d'  Thriatiii 

'dhnin'  oig? 
BUDBNTS— 'S  e  'n  t-Iompairq  mo  thigheana. 

chaaibhae— 
Bngadh  cho  aaor  ribh  fein  mi,  neo-air-thaiag 
Mar  'eil  co-inbbe  agam  ribh  mar  Ridir. 
Mur  bitheadh  aibh  an  ao  'an  ainm  an  Bigh 
n*  an  toir  mi  nrram,  ged  a  bheirear  maattdh 
'N  'ur  riocbd-aa  air,  thilginn  a  aioa  a'  mheata| 
Mur  coinneamh,  agna  bhiodh  e  oirbh  av 

fhiachadh 
Freagairt  a  thabhairt  a  reir  gnath  nan  Bidir. 
Seadh,  ameidibh  air  bhor  marcaichean— Chi 

•q*aU 
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an  80  mar  iadiao— 

IL*  rineadh  a  laimh  a  chum  an  t-Blaaigh>— 

Oon  bhaU-arm 
daidheamh  agam,  ma  thig  neach  'g  am 

tir 

faCHER  (a*  toirt  glaoidh)— Tha  'n  t-nbhal 
tuiteam! 

feadh  a  bha  aghaidh  a  h-aile  duine  air  a 
ladh  ria  an  taobb  bo,  agua  a  tbilg  Berta  i 
dar  Rndents  agna  an  t-Uachdaran,  tha 
an  t-saighead  a  thilgeadb). 

:lman— Tha  'n  giullan  beo ! 
Ohuthanna— Dh'  amais  e  air  an  nbbal ! 
rha  Bhaiter  Fnmt  gu  taiteam  ann  an 

laigse,  Berta  a'  cnmail  taice  risX 
R  (le  iongnadh)— Ciod  I    An  do  thilg  e 
f    An  t^aamhaa  duine  1  . 
-Tha  'm  balachan  beo !     Thigibh  d'  nr 
*niisnidh  fein ! 
SR  TSLL  (a*  tighinn  'na  leum  leia  an 

r,  so  an  t-ubbal !  Nach  robh  fhioa  agam 
leonadh  sibb  gn  brath  'nr  balachan  fein. 

Tell  ag  aomadh  air  adhart  mar  gn  'n  robh 
lan  fathast  a'  ieanachd  na  saignde— tba 
s-bhoffha  a'  sltiamfanachadh  su  lar— an 
ba  e  'faicinn  a  bhalachain  a'  tighinn  tha 
laad  'na  chomhail  le  gairdeannan  fosg- 
nia  air  dha  a  tbogail  ia^  e  'g  a  phaagadh 
D  ri  'bhroilleach  ;  tha  e  an  sin  a'  call  a 
gns  gn  tniteam  ann  an  laigse.  Tha 
a  h-uile  dnine  mu  'n  cuurt  air  a 
d). 

-On  'n  aealladh  Trocair  oimn  1 
Ji  FURST  (ri  Tell  agua  a  ghinllan)— 
chlann  !  mo  chlann  1 
fcCHKR— Moladh  gn'n  robh  do  Dhia ! 
D— B'  i  sin  an  urchair ! 
iomradh  oirre  gu  linn  mu  dheireadh  'n 
9gfaaiL 

'  — Theid  Bgeul  a  dheanamh  air  an 
&lgair  Tell 

'8  a  bhios  beinn  a'  aeaaamb  air  a  bnnait. 
ha  e  a'  sineadh  an  ubhail  do  'n  Uachd- 

aran). 
a— Air  m'  fhacal,  air  a  sgoltadh  roimh  *n 
meadhoin  1 
Mir  chnima'  da-rireadh,  bheir  mi  'chliu 

LMAN  —  Tha  'n  urchair  taghta,  ach 
olbhinn  dhasan 

fhoim  air  adbart  Tell  gu  Diaabhuair- 
1 1 

LCHER— Tell,  thig  g'  ad  dh'  ionnsuidh 
seat  air  do  chasan, 

inell  dh'  fhuasgail  thn  thu  fein,  'a  a  nia 
^OT  'a  gun  dochann  faodaidh  tn  dol 
laidh. 

jfAN>-Tiugainn,  a'a  thoir  air  aia  do  'n 
thairamac! 

.  iad  a'  feuchainn  a  thoirt  air  falbh  leo). 
b— Tell,  eidd  rium ! 

.'  tilleadb)— Giod,  a  mhaighatir,  a  bn 
IttaleibhT 
L— Chnir  thn  'am  falach  aaighead  eil'  ad 

chnnnaic  mi  gn  maith  thu !  Car  ion 
It? 


Tbll  (fo  amhlnadh>— Tha  sin  *na  chleachd- 
uinn  aig  na  sealgairean. 
Gbsslbr— 'Tell,  cha'n  e  tin  a  bh'ann,  cha 
ghabh  mi  'n  fhreagairt ; 
Bha  md-ei|dnn  a  thuilleadh  ann  ad  bheachd ; 
Abair  an  fhirlnn  ghlan  gn  aaor  a  mach 
A'a  ciod  air  bith  e  tba  do  bheatba  cinnteach, 
Car  son  a  thug  thu  leat  an  dara  aaigbead  ? 
Tell— Mata.   a  mhaighatir,  o'n  a  rinn  aibh 
cinnteacn. 
If  o  bheatba  dhomb  -bheir  mi  dhuibh  brod  na 
flrinn. 
(Tha  e  a'  tarming  na  aaiehde  aa  a  chrioa, 
agua  a  ahull  air  a'  Mbaor  le  aealladh 
eagallachX 
Na'm  biodh  a'  cheud  te  air  mo  leanabb  a  leon, 
Chuirinn  an  dara  aaighead  troimh  'n  chridh* 

agaibhae. 

Air  chinnt  cha  rachainn  cearr  'an  amas  oirbhae. 

Obssler  —  Seadb,  mata,  'Tell,  gheall  ml  da 

bheatba  dhnit, 

M'  fbacal  mar  Ridir  thug  mi,  gleidhidh  mi  i— 

Ach    air  do  dhroch-run   fhioarachadb  cho 

dearbhta. 
Togaidh  mi  leam  thu,  'a  theid  do  ghleidheadh 

teamint' 
Far  nach  miff  grian  no  gealach  ort  na  'a  mo, 
'8  bidh  miae  teamint'  o  na  saighdean  agad. 
Cuiribh  'an  aaa  e  'illean  !    Ceanglaibh  e  I 

(Tha  iad  a'  oeangal  TellX 
STAC PFACHER— Ciod,  Uachdaraln  I  Ni  aibh  mar 
ao  ri  duine 
A  rinn  Lamb  Dhe  gu  follaiaeach  a  dbion  T 
Obssler— Chi  ainn  an  aaor  I  e  an  dara  uair. 
Thugaibb  aJr  bord  mo  bhat'  e ;    Leanaidh  ml 

aibh 
'Am  prioba,  bheir  mi  fein  tbnn  Cnaanacht  e. 
Raossklhan  —  Cha  'n  'eil  a  chridh'  agaibh, 
eadhon  an  t-Iompair*, 
Cha'n  'eil  a  chridh'  aige  a  leithid  a  dheanamh. 
Tha  ain  an  aghaidh  ar  litrichean-aaoraa ! 
Obssler— Ach  c'ait'  am  bbeil  'ur  iitriuhean* 
■aoraa? 
And' rinn  an t-Iompaire an  daingneacbadh 7 
Cha  d'rinn  e  'n  daincneachadh.    la  ann  tre 

nmhlachd 
A  tha  am  fabhar  ao  agaibh  ri  'choanadh. 
Tha  'h  uile  gin  agaibh  'n  'ur  ceannaircich 
An  aghaidh  lagh  an  Bigh,  tha  aibh  a'  fadadh 
Ruintean  an-dana  ar-a-mach  a  dheanamh. 
'S  aithne  dhomb  aibh— tha  mi  a'  faicinn  troimh 
A  h-uile  b-aon  agaibh  gu  aoUleir— Baan 
Tha  mi  a'  toirt  an  ceart-uair  aa  bhnr  meadhon, 
Ach  tba  aibh  uile  cjireach  cho  maith  ris-aan. 
Baan  'tha  glic  'n  'ur  meaag  ionnauicheadh  e 
A  theanga  ghleidheadh.  agua  a  bhi  umhal. 
(Tha  e  a'  falbh,  Berta,  Rudenta,  Harraa, 
agua    na    gillean     'ga     leanntuinn, 
Fnesahard  agua  Leutold  a'  fui reach 
air  deireadb). 
Bhaltbr  Furst  (ann  an  cradh  genr  cridhe)— 
Tha  e  air  falbh ;  tha  e  an  deign  cuir  roimh', 
Mi  fein  agua  mo  theaghlach  uile  'agrioa ! 
Staufpacher  (ri  Tell)— Car  aon  a  chuir  thu  'm 

beiad  cho  fada  cbuige  1 
Tell— Am  fear  a  dh'  fhuiling  cradh  cho  goirb  ri 
'm  chradh-aa 
Ceannaaicheadh  'ae  e  fein  ma  'a  urraini)  9 
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BitVFrACHKi— O,  tha  n*  h-DlIe  gin  tgilna  "ui 

giilnilillbh  r 
Huini'TiK  -  DoTBCa*  {■'   dintluchulh    mn  "n 
co«lrt  >tr  Tell)- 
'--■—•—■■  jirionnK 

ghinn  illt._,      . 
Dkldh  ml  'bbl  ai 
Tfli^Mo  bhannichd  letbb  I 
BstLtEK  Tru.  (1e  farlite-crldbe,  a'  em  & 
m'  ■  mbalMKl)— 

O,  m'Mbmlr  I    H' Ubllr  U^bich  I 
Tbll  W  tonll  k  Uimh  go  o*uub)— '3  hi 


Tb»  'n  glu!l__ 
cbomhnulh. 


ubadb  m  bhalichM  il  'DCbd>— 
-     nbM  btwit  Dl) 


>  fboEittlutb  feia  D>p*  m  Knd 


LD  Lochd  ilrniX 
Ah  Ceithbiiib  BiKniNn.    A'  Cheud  Boinn 
An  Clkdach  air  taohb  «l  bu  Locb-nu-celtbii 

—Rinmmocbdui— Colli  teach.  Tha  ignlrr  sina 
■tallachan  cai  an  taobb  an  lar  a'  dunadb  a  hUih 
an  t-HalJaldb.  Tba  lua^adb  air  an  Lwb,  tha 
■nnn  na  taolthe,  acnii  ilniirsadb  nao  tvon  a' 
del  na  'i  alrda  an  dnuda  '■  ■  rlthii  tba  t«in'- 
atbali  Bgni  (almeanarb  ann. 

Cnni  0  Qhenan.  laiKalr  agiu  a  Bbalichan. 
Cdns— Chooirate  mi  «  le'm  ibailsan,  creidlbh 

Thac^alr  i 


An  dnlna'b'niMtT'Ban  tir.i 

Ach  ilna  a  sbaaudb,  inaa  a 

Cuds— Tba  in  BalUldb  fbein  'i 


n'a  ml  dbulbh. 


fbaoldle 
Ou  '0  d'  Hn 

■Mdh. 
'S  a  cbulr  mi 

eoladb. 


GUNS-  Tba 


Tonldh  Alanaait  ltd  ladama  a  caaiiB, 
TllBldb  i  Halt  a'>  Daini«acbd  tni  air  chn! 
Tba  bvnl  na  fliinn  a'l  a'  chnrtala  biJbh, 

An  t-iuil  Kbenr  air  a  dalladb,  an  galtdsi 
A  hb>i1r«adb   fnaagladh   dhninn  'an    > 


IisotiR-SFliUbh. 

dhealanaicb  [ 

Sgoltaibb  0  ebal' 


;  cba  'n  'ell  comb 
la  tigh  cho  (vnllta. 


ho  (o'lailta, 
can!  Bollli 


inla  I    Dolrtlbh  a 
,  ;nlribh  an  tlT  fa  dl 

^oaalbb  '■  an  elteln  clnaalach  nacb  ■ 

Oabhilbb,  a  dhoils  borba,  Ugbaarnai  : 
TlllibbalraiigD'r  dacbaldb  aani  an  fb 
A  mhangana,  vcaic  a  mhadaidh  allnldh, 
!■  ieibb  an  dnthaicb.     Co  aialnD  la 'in  b 

BiLi^H— El^^  rl  roll  a'  cbaoll,  ri  b 
na  cnalrt-Rhaoitb, 
Eiamb  cbanibh  dBlrirli:b  i:Dltacb  Hi'm 


-Air  CI 


Rlarah  rolmh'  eha  dea 


elnlbh  (eln  enli 

lordacbadhdoat 
ir  ann  an  oorralc 
—  0,  cha  ibab 


fhnair  tad 
gdmhKbh  aon  an  laimh 


luaiiB— TpU 

Thcid  a  char,  cnldm[,domhalagn1eolrfodha 
Nacbfalctulniiiealanlathatullleadbl 
A  d:diiDn  bidh  gcill  airman  a  thIk  cho  fiolrt  a. 
Bolmh  a  dblighalUs  ceart  na  'm    blodh  a 

Cun^^a  ar'aaan  aiaffblalr,  caideacbd,  cbnala 
ml. 
Triath  Attlnnbanaf n,  air  a Isababhila. 
lasaiiR— BrlearmatH  arn-acBfrdhFirmDOacb, 
Tha  alEB->an  a  mhaln  a  cbrldb'  a  gbntb 

'.onall^uaa  frucolTant'tluBlfbathasradb. 
Tba  'fihaiTllDnn  air  lan.uachdar  fbaot- 
_.jd:  .lanldbb; 
Tbeld  mla'  a  nnU   do  'n  Cbtacban  air  aon 

aeldbeacbd  ; 
Cha'n'ailmaltbamnalntncbadbMr  ralbhan 
dlUKb. 
LtMAiB— Tha  Tall  an  ui ,  tba  'm  Satan  aaltb 


lonnulh 

Na  atallacban  aln  (haidnn  thuD  an  La 
'OU)  aomadh  feln,  na  iKnlr  nd  abuaa, 
■   1  reodhf  n»  b-«lgh,   air  t 


'□  am  Slleadb  air  a  cba 
An  dara  ualT,  gacb  c 
thalanbl 

{Tha  gllonimraa 
Ah  BiuCHiK— Biadibb, 
alraoaoinldh. 
CbntMCb  tha  tad  a'  falcinn  bat'  an  cuni 
'S  tha  'n  olaff  'gan  truudb  air  aon  bt 
'dbeanamh. 
IjtsaiiR-MD  tbnulKb,  an  long  a  th'  air  a 

'Oa  tqlgrtdb  aoni  a'  ehnadhall  eaftallali 
Stlnfr  rki  dean  feum  a  ao,  an  atluradalr 
BIthldh.  a  fain,  fo  cheaDnial  algan  doini 


Clulchidb  a'  F!btLDi 


taniatae— Amfad'* 


Cha'n  'pII  aon  cbamui  anna  am  [alib  s  fa* 
Qacorrach  dolibh,  tt  «lridh  ard  la 'chot 

Th»crea«ai  

A-  togali  ae 


miliam  Ten. 
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i  gun  tamh,  t's  cath  an  aghaldh  nan 

I. 

mdh  doruia  dha  le  beachdaich  dhiomh* 

in  tha  baUa  ailbhinn  than  an  apeur 

lideadh  air  ^ach  t»obh  's  a  Bhsalach  so. 

M— Birlinn  a'  Mhaoir,  'a  i  th'  ann  bho 

ithair, 

1  am  mollach  dearg  oirre.  'a  'm  bratach. 

-A  cheartaia  Dhe  1    'S  e  fein  a  th'  ann 

onteach, 

achdaran,  a  tha  tighion  thar  an  aiaeig— 

.'  aeoladh  agua  tha  a  chionta 

a  giolan  leu  air  bord  n%  lainge ! 

gairdean  diogh'ltaia  e  a  mach  gn 
amh, 

1 6  go  bheil  Uachdaran  'a  treiae 
I  air  fein  a  nia.    Cha  toir  na  tonnan 
ir  a  ghath  ;  ainia  cha  chrom  na  creugdn 
nn  gn  modhail  ria  an  aid  aige— 
lain,  na  dean  nmnigh,  na  dean  greim 
imh  a'  Bhreitheimh,  gu  bacadh  a  char 

iCHAif— Cha  'n  ann  air  aon  an  Uachd- 
'tha  mi  'g  nrnaiffli, 

r  aon  Tell,  a  th'  air  an  t-aoitheach  leia. 
-Mo  thraaigh,  neo*reaaantacbd  nan 
andall! 

in  nach  fend  aonpheaeaeh  faigbinn  aa, 
loa  Tbn  'n  atiaradair  comh  'ris  an  long? 
LACHAN— Faidbh,  fhoair  iad  aeach 
iagrat  gu  tearaiot' 

Uk  a'  ghaoth,  a  aheid  a  naaa  cbo  laidir 
Chrannaig-dhuibh,  air  aia  a  rithiad  iad 
enberg.  Cha  'n  'eil  mi  nia  'gam  faicinn. 
-Tha  lad  a'  dlathachadh  ria  an  Sgitui- 
rnach, 
1  bheil  uibhir  bhataichean 'g  am  bri^e* 

t>rich  iad  an  long  ma'n  caairt  gu  aeolta 
'na  affionabhagan  aig  Uiage-^ae 
/  roitn  mar  bheirm  a  atigh  'a  an  Loch, 
radha  atiuradair  air  bord  aca, 
b'arrainn  dain'  an  teaaraiginn,  b'  e 
i ; 
a  a  lamh  'a  a  ghairdean-aan  'an  geimh* 

Jleam  Tell  leia  a  chroia-bhogha. 

;  tighinn  air  adhart  le  oeaman  ealamh, 
re  ma'n  caairt  le  iongantaa  agna  a' 
I  ga  bheil  fhaireachdmnnean  lur  an 
air  an  doigh  'ia  laidire.  Tha  e  'ga 
I  fein  air  an  lar,  le  a  lamhan  ainte  ur 
h  agna  an  ain  air  an  togail  a  auaa  gn 

iCHAK  (a'  toirt  an  aire  dha>-Co  'm  fear 
ind,  athair,  a  th'  air  a  ghlainnean? 
-Tha  a  lamhan  ria  an  utr  a'  greimeach- 

e  mar  gn  'm  biodh  e  thar  a  bheachd. 
CHAN  (a'  tighinn  air  adhart)— 'Da  tha 
kicinn  7    Athair,  thigibh  an  ao  I 
(a'  dlathachadh  ria)— Co  'th'ann?    A 
learna  Neimb  I    'JS  e  Tell  a  th'  ann  1 
a  thainis  aibh  an  ao  T    O,  innaibh  I 
CHAN— Nach  robh  libh  oeangailt' ac' 
»rd  na  birlinn  T 


Iasoair— Cha  robh  aibh  air  "nr  toirt  air  faibb 

do  Choaanacht  7 
Tell  (ag  amharc  ma  'n  caairt  air)— Fhaair  mi 

dolaa. 
Iasoair  'a  am  Balachan— Dol  aa  1  O,  miorbhail 

Dhe! 
Am  Balachan— Co  aa  a  fhaair  aibh  'ao  7 
Tell— Fhaair  aa  a'  hhata. 
lASOAiRr— Ciod  7 

Am  Balachan— C'aite  'bheil  am  Maor7 
Tell— Air  bharr  nan  tonn. 
Iasoair— Am  bheil  e  comasach 7    Ach  aibhae  7 
Ciamar  a  fhaair  aibh  aaor  o  gheimhlean  a*a  o 
ghaiUionn  7 
Tell— Fhaair  trid  roimh-eolaa  graamhor  Dhe. 

Ach  eiadibh  ! 
Iasoair  'a  am  Balachan— O,  innaibh,  innaibh ! 
Tell— Am  bheil  fioa  agaibh 

A  h-uile  ni  mar  'thachair  dhomh  aig  Altorf  7 
Iasoair— A  h  uile  car  dheth,  rachaibh  air  'or 

n-adkart. 
Tell— Ou  'n  d'  rinn  am  Maor  mo  char  an  aaa,  'a 
mo  cheangal, 
'S  gn  'n  robh  e  loa  mo  thoirt  air  falbh  do 
Chuaanacht  7 
Iasoair— 'S  ga  'n  deachaidh  e  air  bord  leibh  aig 
Flaelen, 
'S  aithne  dhomh  'h-uile  diog.    Innaibh  a  nia 
Ciamar  a  fhaair  aibh  teicheadh  aa  an  t-aaoith- 
each7 
Tell— Bha  mi  'a  a  bhat'  am  luidhe,  ceangailte 
Le  iallan  teann,  gun  airm,  air  duil  a  thoirt 
A  auaa  gu  buileach.    Cha  robh  flughair  agam 
Ou  'm  faicinn,  tuiUeadh,  aolna  aoibhinn  latha 
No    aghaidh   diaoimh    mo   cheile,  a'a  mo 

chlomne, 
'S  le  mnlad  aheall  mi  air  an  fhonn  ma'n  cuairt 

domh 

Iasoair— A  dhnine  thruaigh  ! 
Tell— Sheol  ainn  mar  ain,  air  falbh, 
Aiu  Maor,  Rudolf  o  Harraa  a's  na  gillean. 
Ach  bha  mo  bhogh-aa,  leia  a'bhalg-ahaighead, 
Shioa  anna  an  delreadh.  direach  aig  an  atiuir. 
'S  air  dhuinn  tighinn  tkun  na  glaice  ain  troimh 

'm  bbeU 
An  Acaen-bheag  a*  ruith,  aig  ordugh  FreaadaO 
Bhria  oirnn,  a  nuaa  o  aohlaia  chiar  a  Ohotaird, 
Doinnionn  cho  mhortach,  ghabhaidh,  a  dall- 

adh  oirnn 
Ou  'n  d'  fhallnich  cridhe  gach  fear-atlnir  a 

bh'  acainn, 
'S  ahaoll  ainn  gn'n  robh  ainn  uile  ri  dol  fodha. 
Chuaia  mi  'n  ain  h-aon  de  na  aeirbheiaich, 
A  tionndadh  ris  a'  Mhaoir.  'a  ag  radhainn  ria : 
A  mhashatir,  tha  aibh  'toirt  faluear  na  h*eiginn 
'S  am  bheil  aibh  fein  a'a  ainne,  gu  bheil  ainn 
Thar  bruach  na  aiorruidheacbd  air  a'a  dheth 

'gar  n-iomain ; 
Tha  'n  ligioba  air  an  ciall  a  chall  le  h-eagal, 
'8  a  thuuleadh  air  a  ain.  cha'n  'eil  iad  eolach— 
Ach,  feuchaibb,  ia  duine  laidir  Uilleam  Tell, 
Anna  ia  aithne  daaan  bat'  a  atiuradk— 
'De  theireadh  aibh  a  nia  ri  'char  gu  feum, 
Oa  cemhnadh  a  thoirt  dhuinn  'an  am  air 

n-airG7 
Thionndaidh  am  Maorrinm— Tdl,  na'm  biodh 

tnearbaach 
Ar  toirt  gn  aabhailt  aa  a'  ghaillionn  ao. 
Bbeirinn  gn  deonaoh  dhiot  na  ceanglaichean  1 
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mtuichitUr. 


mlulcluiilr. 
Dfa'  wibalDQ  'mr  tolrt  gn  lauuli.. 

Phiulr  ml,  mar  ala,  cnldtiteu  de  'm  cbutbb- 

Qhlu:  ml  u  iUuIt  '■  cluldh  iIdd  id  reldh  tii 

■dlwrt. 
Ach  bha  mi  'aUnulh  dumnui  than  na  lat: 

teobta, 
TU  *D  rcbh  m'  alrm  'oan  liildhe,  '■  bha  !i 

SaldhMdh 
bhioneb,  tad  na  h-als«,  ale  a'  bbtoalcb. 
On  Iwim  ■  Dwcb  cbo  liutb  '■  a  RheibblnD 

cothrom. 
'8  att  toln  an  Ure  dhsmb  do  bblle  crelne 
A  bh'  air  uoq  chorracb,  a  mltb  a  mach  '■  an 


dhomb  i, 


raise 'nioiabtialltaai 

'BOfnambtcbddbaolog-nid' 

IlMitR— Tell,  tha  an  Ti(b«ama  air  i 
abolllslr 
Of  bnaebadh  ait  do  abcin ;  cba  'n  air 


ghalllinD. 
-■Ll^Chnala 
■Nnalr  bha  n 


On  'd  n'bb 
alga. 


it  alg  BitmnaB, 
athsldrladanraUuidl 


Tkll— 'S  a  Bin  a  bbeachd. 

luoiiH— FoUicb  tba  Kin,  mau. 
Odd  dall,  a  chloDn  cha  dean  am  rraaadal 
Do  cbaldsacbadh  an  daia  aalr  a  'lalmh. 

Tell— B«ol  dbomb  an  t-atb-(balild  than  Artb 


laBOua— Tha'u 
Stdnen, 
Ash  tha  digh- all' K  nalgiMddM '* 


Thar    LoUiarta,   MoUdh  "d    (lollan  agim 
r>-Dia  a  thoirt 


Tell  (a'balnli 
palfhfladbd 


bofdea 


D'n  dflachaldh  d 
a  ml  an  aln,  a' 


Mo  bfl^nnacbd  leat. 
lb.  ainuia-UllaulbalrL. 


lainnuiach- 
flbabb  mlonina  . 


Tell— Nochd  dhamb  an  eaoimbnaaa  M  null ; 
gnu  t«ld  tba 
Ga  BuralBn :  tba  mo  bhsan  n  tmafth  mn  '■ 

dbeiihlno, 
Inn't  &•  1  BU  bhatl  ml  taarnlnba  '■  am  (alacL 
lAsauR-Acb  o'alt'  an  abair  mi  'tba  ilbli  •' 

t«ich«adb. 
Till  —  Gbaibh  thn  m'  atbalr  oaila  Imiiix,  ^ 
feadbain  alls 
A  i:biidb  lo  bbc 
Blodb  lad  'am 
Ud  lapaldb, 
Tba  aalH —  - 


Toll  'na  cbomaa  feln  a  rlbbii : 


I  fbad  acb  goa  an  clnlnn  lad  to 

UsoATB— 'I>«  tba'n 'or  baacbd)    iBmlbbp 

•aor  dbomh  a. 
Teli^Aod  ualr  '*  go  bhdl  •  d^nU  gbU 

■Ibb  floa  air. 
tiSOUB-Coir  air  an    t^llgh'   a,   'laaid-Wt 

'dhol  lida  I 
Bbair  a  gu  cileh  an  md  ■  ebnlr  •  rolmba. 


Am  Dacan   na  iniane  air  Deinx*  num.  • 
laoulnn  a  bbali.    Bbaltar  rnrat,  HtanffuMii 
Malotadal,  agna  Baamgaitan  a'  frltbsaladh  dbt. 
Bbalter  TslI  air  a  ghlolDDsaa  talmb  ri*. 
BuiLTEX  FuBST— Tba  a  ebrloch  alt  tlghlu, 


tbbnll 

Inn  ml 
.  ahreid- 


tba  e  Mai^d  lali. 


S«all.  tba  an  itcaa  ab 
Tba  'cbadal  c1d&  '■ 

(Tba  BannigarteT 


!ii1a  'cloa 
1  aolih 


FuEST  {li  BaunuarteD)— Co  tb'  ai — 
BaUUOiR-rBH-Sean  Clllaam.     Deanaibbpu 
rllbe: 
Tba  Coll  aloe  an  glnUan  fhaldnn  enldtachd. 
Bhiltkb  Fubbt— An  nrrainn  dombaa  eomb- 
Ihartacbd  a  tboiit  db'  1 T 
Am  bbail  e  agam  (eln  I  Nacb 'alt  gacb  doraln 
'Sa  bbnaCba  00  'ga  cbamadb  air  mo  chfana  T 
HiDBHiQ  (a- pacadb  a  ■tlgb)-(7al(a 'bhaU  IW 
leanabh  T    Lelclbb  laam, 
Fouraadb  mi  fbaiicInD  — ^ 
BiauFFiCHER— (Jnmalbb  olibh  feln,  a  bbeau  1 
Coimbnlcblbb  gut  «  tigb  a'  bbal*  'i  am  bbali 

HBDBUia  f  ga  ttlgeidb  f«bi  alt  mnliMal  a'  bbaJ' 
acba]a}-MeWialtl  ftwln  1    A'atbatbabM 

BOILTEE  (■ 
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>beil  an  fhf  rinn  ann  ? 
S  ni  rait  ? 

&rc  ga  darachd&ch  air). 

masach 

e  (la  rireadh  feuchainn  ort  ? 
ainn  e  ?  O.  cha'n  'ell  cridh'  aige. 
nibh  fein  saigbead  a  thiigeadn  I 
r— Rinn  e  le  goimh  e  a  bha 
la. 

a'g'  air,  b'e  pria  a  bheath'  e. 
a  'n  robh  cridbe  atbar  ann  a 

I  e  a  leitbid  sinn  de  gniomh 
ghnaicbeadb  e  m  le  uair  1 
Ba  choir  dhaibh  freasdal  gras- 
loladh, 

cho  maith 

rrainn  domh-sa 

neachadh  mar  a  dh'fhaodadh 

Inn  beo  gu  ceithir-flcbead 
la  'leifftaa  mi  a'm  sbail  e— 
tii  mi  'chaoidb  'na  sheaaamb 

a  bbogha  a  tarruing  air. 
bean,  am  fioa  duibb  mar  a  mig 

idbe  garg  nam  fear  I    Ma  tbeid 

[  cha'n  fhiu  leibh  ni  'na  dbeigh ; 
ti  dball,  iobraidh  aibb  anna  a 

bar  agna  ceann  an  leinibh ! 
itLch  craaidb  gu  leoir  leibh  'cer 
ibb 

char  ria  le   trod,  'a 


1  a 


cur- 


int'  idir  air  a  dbeucbainn-aan  ? 
ndadb  agua  a  apleachdadb  air)— 
leoir  ri  thairgae  aj^ad-aa 
knn  an  caa  ?  G'ait  an  robb  tbaaa 
jigail  iad  an  aar  le  iallan  ? 
do  chombnadb-aa  an  ain  ? 
abb  tbn  ealla  ri  do  cbaraid 
s  'ar  meaag— Am  b'  ann  mar  ain 
ell  'a  na  caiaean  acadaa  ? 
beaa  e  a  'car  dbeth,  'a  a  bron 
lucbd-eicb  a  Mbaoir  ad  dbeigh, 
1  ort  an  Loch,  an  caoir,  a  beacbd> 

deura  faoin  a  ghabb  e  trnas 

data  leum  e,  cha  robh  guth  air 
'cblann,  a'a  tbng  e  maagladh 

r-  Ciod  a  bha  ann  ar  comaa-ne 

1  lamhan— aireamb   cho   beag 

laia  airm  ? 

Igeadh  fein  air  a  bbroilleacb)— 

O,  m'  athair  bocbd  ! 
le,  caidea«hd,  air  a  cball ! 
omlan,  cbaill  ainn  e  air  fad  I 
b  dbuinn  aile ;  ocban  miae, 
;hair-aan!  Dla 'ga  neartachadh, 
•dochas  aite  ann  a  cbridhe  I 
>n  cbaraid  beo  cha  rulg  am  feaad 


A  aioB  d'a  ionnanidh  'n  ioohdar  dabh  mi 

daingnich — 
Na  'm  faaadh  e  gu  tinn !    O,  's  cinnteacb  e  I 
Bbeir  dubhra  taia  a  phrioaain  trioblaid  air ; 
Mar  fbraoch  nan  cruach,  a  chailleaa  datb  a's 

dreach 
Ma  tbeid  a  thoirt  o'n  bhmaich  'a  a  char  *b  an 

uinneig 
Cha  tig  e  beo  ach  ann  an  auU  na  greln. 
Ag  ol  mar  iocabiaint  anail  ghlan  nam  foar- 

bbeann. 
Eaan  'an  geimblean !   'S  i  'n  t-^torsa  anail 

anma, 
Cha'n  fhan  e  beo  'an  tocbar  nan  toll-dubb  ud  I 
STAUFFACHER—Na  gabb  cho  braa  e.    Ni  linn 
nil'  ar  dicbioU 
Gu  a  phrioaan  fhoa^ladb  dha. 
Hedbhiu— Ciod  a  ni  aibhse.a'a  gun  eaan  agaibh  T 
Bha  docbaa  ann  fhad'  aa  oba  Tell  aig  aaoraa, 
An  ain  bha  caraid  aig  an  neo^hionta. 
'S  Fear-combnaidh  aige-aan  a  dh'  fhuiling 

ainneart, 
Bbeireadh  Tell  fuaagladh  dogach  aon  agaibb, 
Cha  d'  thug  aibh  uile  comhladh  fuaagladh 
dhaaan ! 
Baumgartbn— Cuiadibh !    Tha  e  'toirt  caracb- 

adb  air  fein. 
Attinohausen  (a  auidhe  anaa)— C'ait'  am  bbeil 

e? 
Stauppachbr— Co  ? 
Attinghausbn— Tha  e  g'  am  dbiobradh, 

G'am  threigainn  aig  a  mbionaid  dheirionnach  I 
Staufpach£R— 'S  e  'm  fear  og  a  tha  'na  bbeachd 

—an  deachaidh  flea  air  ? 
Bhalter  Furst— Chaidh  cor  g'a  iarruidb— 
Glacaibh  corabfhurtacbd, 
Fbuair  e  aitbn'  air  a  cbridhe,  ia  leinn  fein  e. 
Attinghausbn— Bhmidhinn  e  auaa,  tbuirt  libb, 

air  aon  a  dhuthcha  ? 
Staufpacher— Le  geire  ghaiageO. 
ATTINGHAU8EN— Caraon  nach  'eil  e  'tighinn 
'S  gu'n  toirinn  dha  mo  bbeannacbd  dbeirionn* 

ach? 
Tha  mi  a  faireachduinn  na  criche  dlutlf. 
Staufpacher— Ni  headh,  a mbaigbatir oaaaU, 
rinn  an  cadai 
Bbur  n-urachadh,  a'a  tha  'ur  aealladb  beo- 
tbail. 
Attinghausbn— Far  am  bbeil  cradb  tbabeatba, 
dh'  fhag  an  cradb  mi, 
Tha  m'  ambghar  air  dol  aeacbad,  mar  mo 
dhocbaa, 

(Tha  e  a'  toirt  an  aire  do  'n  bhalachan) 
Co  leia  an  giuUan  ? 
Bhaltkr  Furst— Tbugaibh  'ur  beannacbd  dha ! 
'S  e  m'  ogha  e,  a'a  tha  e  'nia  gun  athair. 

(Tha  Hedbhig  aguaam  balachan  a  tuitaam 
air  an  gluinean  fa  chombair  an  t-aeao- 
duine). 

Attinghausrn— 'N  'ur  dileachdain  tha  mi  'g  'or 
fagail  uile, 
A  h-uile  gin  agaibh- Mo  thruaighe  ml, 
Gur  b-e  an  aealladb  deirionnach  air  tbalamh 
A  fbuair  mo  abuil,  mo  dhuthaich  a'  dol  fudha  I 
Lan  chrich  mo  bhliadhn'  a  migeachd,  agua  lao 
Gach  docbaa  ait  a'  dol  a  aioa  do'n  nalgb  learn ! 
Stauffachbr  (ri  Bhalter  Fnrat)— An  icig  linn 
f aibh  leia  anna  a  mbulad  throm  ao  ? 

24 
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I    Olrc 


Ga  bnUaub  tit  u  (rcfgriDD,  to.  cha  calllM 
^KhfudufKUiutfiiuiElulhnuoUli     '  ' 

ATtinoHAUSBfi— Co  t  bhalT  laugladb  dnaiOD  i 

Bhiltsb  Pusbt— At  limbui  r«(a. 
Eiidlbbl    Th&DaCridathchunaalrconUiUi 
Qu'n  cald[ch  Ud  ga  h-lomlui  an  lochd-rolr- 

neirt. 
Thk  'd  cumhuant  luIiKta  ;  thug  rinn  bold  d'a 

Mn'D  toirich  mm  na  bUadhn'-olr  air  rnlth, 
ThaUr  il  dal,  le  dlnlch.  an  talc  oa  b-olbi«, 
Oabbaldb  bbnc  dndach  fob  'an  dnttaalcb 


Istnn 


trl  dnthcbaima  la  cbelK 
__.  ._i  11011  nUa  deal, 


_  jn  Inobd-folnialrt,  eoMofa.  hallaa, 
m  rlaxhlaldh  tba  air  an  alnamb, 
uiB  n  loalglUBr  lotg  '■  an  tir  dhJn,  "n  ulna 
gholnd. 
ATn-tOHiusKN—Clod  m 

anniandntbalchT 
UblCbdil— Alt  an  aon  lathi  tnlUdb  Ud  air 


lelbh 


Lathanai 


la  dalnpiicliun  a  1 


fad. 


8UUF>>1CHEB— Tha    flngbalr    iLgiinu    ti   an 

Ma  (bacbru  gn'n  Ui  fsam  air.    ana  a  nli 
Tb  iad  an  TuaEta  a  mbaln  a  ghabb  na  bo1d«aii. 
ATTItiOHlDSKN-An  d' linn  an  Tuatb  a  lellhid 
*1o  do  gbnlomb 
A  shabulL  orra  f«In  gnn  chomhoidh  aalalsan, 
'Bball  ulbblr  mbnlngbin  aig  an  l^blaagh-nan 

FMdaldh  linn  trtell  a  afoi  da  'n  naigh  gn 

MalHdb  an  alnagh  'n  at  dclgb— tn  bbnaldbean 

UalianaE 


.  Itagadb  a  lanib  i 


bbalachain,  a  tba  air  a  ^ninaan  fa 


Briildb  a  maeb  ga  b'liiar  ta 


dlongmhalt  dhidiM  nor  1. 


FrelbnrE,  la 
Tha  Zomb  a 

An  achaldb  naa'rt  nam  ballan  bll 
Cnmbaebd  nan  Bigbre  briaearani 

(Tha  B  a  labhairt 


a  bhloigh- 


aan  an  acfbalnn-cogaldh  frreadh- 

>obn1l  n«M:halTeach  nan  Ainadu 
la  ^1  bai  ga  dalan  anas  a  cbomli- 

Bsalach  'a  Qlaann  i 


Cbl  ml  ns 


Theld  bea 

Ttaaid'  ion 
glorm' 


Ad  aghddb  ban  nan  iltagh,  mar  lobalrt 

lb  blath  na  b-uaiikt 
(MOQ,  ir— "- ■^—      -   -        -■ 


L    gnlm  air  lali 

ant  agoa  ataaSacher). 
mar  iln.  gu  dlnth  ri  aon 


Ns  culdaachdean  fa  letb  a  tha  'n  < 

Blthlbh  lOlnte-lolnte— aolntf. 
Tba  e  a  tnlMamh  air  als  air  a  cl 

greim  air  lamhan  a  dba  charald.  lun  riiiH 
agDi  StanSacher  ag  amharc  air  fad  nine,  'n  aa 
toid  ;  tha  iad  an  aln  'ga  lelgeadb  aa.  aaoi  t 
tionndadh  air  falbh  o^n  chatdsacbd,  ga  an 
bran  a  laigeadb  a  inacb.  Tha  na  aaltbbebicb  a 
tnuadh  a  atlgh  ga  toadacb.  agna  a  dluUuebtdh 
lia,  la  mnlad  asiu  Cradb4:rldba  air  gach  uhaidhi 
tba  cald  dbiobb  a'  dol  alt  as  glnlDaan,  abaininn 


idhart,  tha  elag  a  bhaila  a'  boaladh. 
Badaota,  riiuan  air  an  ainmaadudh  go  h-aid. 

BcDurte  (a  tUblnn  a  atl^b  la  eabb^)— 
A'   bbeil   e    lathalr)     An    arralon   da  »• 

cblulnntlon  T 
Bhilter   FunsT  ((atbaat   IB  'agbaidb   a]r  a 

tionndadh   air   faJbh.  agna  la  a    latmb  a 


t-aoUli'  tha  deanadb  ai 


.nDBHTS  (a'  toirt  aa  aira  do 'a  cbi 
■•aatiDb,  ail  a  ghlacadb  l<  c 
cridhs(-0.  aaollao  d'CbalnIg  m'  i 


B«am  naial  tba  a  tog^  ■  cawui  ftalball. 
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Bbm  mlM  dimeaa  atr  a  bhriathra  dileM. 
Am  feadh  a  bba  e  'liabbal  anna  an  t-aolna^ 
Dh'  fbalbb  e  a  nia,  db'  fbalbb  e  ru  riorrnidh 

nam, 
"S  an  dleaanaa  so  mar  fhiacbadb  onn  neo- 

dbiolU?— 
0,  innaibb  dbomb  1    An  d'  fbalbb  e  ann  am 

f eirg  riam  ? 
8tiuffachkr>-A'  caocbladb,  fbnair  e  floa  air 

mar  a  rinn  aibb, 
Bbor  misneacb  aon  an  labbairt  bbeannaicb  e. 
BcDEifTS  (a'  dol  air  a  sblainean  lamb  ris  an 

t-aeann  dnlne  mbarbb)' 
Seadb  fbir-mo-cbridbe  t  Laimb  ri  d'  dboalacb 

b«annaicbt', 
Do'n  cbro  gan  deo  tba  mi  a  tabbairt  m*fbacail 
Le  d'  laimb  fboair,  gbaoiaicb  paiagte  ann  am 

laimb-M 
fienb  mi  om'anam  cnibbricbean  a  cboisgricb : 
Air  m'  aisaag  tba  mi  do  mo  sbluagb  'a  do  m' 

Dbatbaicb, 
O  ao  a  macb  gn  bratb  cbk'n  'eil,  'a  cba  bbi  mi 
Acb  ann  am  Sniaaeacb  eadar  cborp  a'a  anam— 
(Ag  airidb)— Tba  aibb  a  caoidb  'nr  caraid, 

atbair  gacb  aon— 
Acb  ged  a  tba.na  cailleadb  b-aon  a  mbianeacb ; 
Cba'D  i  an  oi<nreacbd  aige  'mbam  a  tbuit  orm, 
Tba  'n  apiorad  aige  'talrling  orm  a  noaa, 
Tba  'cbndbe  annam,  bbeir  mi  treiae  m'  oige 
A  cbnm  na  b-oibre  ain  a  cboimblionadb 
Nacb  ruigeadb  aoia-aan  air,  ged  a  bu  mbatb 

leU. 
Aithricbe  coir,  tbagaibb,  gacb  aon,  'nr  lamb 

dbomb  I 
Melcbdal,    bbeir   tboaa   dbomb    do  tb^-sa 

cnideacbd ! 
O,  amuainticb  ort— Na  tionndaidb  nam  air 

falbb! 
Oabb  ri  mo  mbionnan,  gabb  ri  m'  bboidean 

dileaa. 
Blalter  Furst— Tbofr  dba  do  Iamb.    Tba 

aitbreacbaa  a  cbridbe 
A  toilltinn  gn'm  biodb  muingbin  againn  ann. 
Mklchdal— Mar  neo-ni   mbeaaadb  am  feax> 

dntbcba  leibb 
Abraibb,  ciod  ria  am  faod  ainn  ambarc  naibb  ? 
BUDBNTS— Na  cnimbnicb  ann  am  agbaidb  mear- 

acbd  m'  oige ! 
Staufpachbb— Bitbibb  aointe— b'  e  ao  facal 

deirionnacb 
Ar  n-atbair  ionmhninn— Oleidbibb  e  'n  ar 

cnimbne. 
llBLCHDALr— So  dbnibb  mo  lamb  ?    Biodb  fbioa 

agaibh,  Pbirnaaail, 
Oar  fbiacb  cratbadb  do  lamb  an  Tnatbanaicb 
Uibbir  ri  facal  aeaambacb  dain'  air  bitb. 
Ciod  e  an  Bidir  aa  ar  n-eugmbaia-ne? 

Ar  n-inbbe  tba  na  'a  aine  na  'nr  t^-aa 

BUDBMTS— la  meaaail  leam  i,  *d  dlonaidb  mi  le 

m'  ableagb  1. 
Mklcrdal— An  gairdean  ain  a  cbioanaicbeaa  an 

talamb 

Ge  cmaidb  i,  'a  a  bbeir  oirre  toradb  'gbinlan, 

Fogbnaidb  a  tbrei«e— le  bbnr  cead,  a  Bbaraini 

Gn  broilleadi  dnine  fein  a  dbion,  gn  amioraiL 

BUDBim— Ni  aibbae  mia*  a  dbion,  a'a  miae 

aibbae, 
Var  aip  tre  aon  a  cbeile  bidb  ainn  laidir. 


Aob  dod  am  fenm  air  bmidhtnn,  le  ar  dnih* 

aicb 
Tia  oobbartacb,  fo  fboimeart  teann  a  cboig- 

ricb? 
Aon  nair 'a  gn*m  ftdgb  ainn  aaorangmnndo 

naimbdean 
Ni  ainn.  an  ain,  gacb  cnia  a  reiteaebadb. 

(An  aeigb  dba  fanacbd  aambacb  tiola). 
Cba'n  'eil  aibb  a'  toirt  freagradb  ?  Ciod  T  naob 

toiU  mi 
Fatbaat  gn  'n  cnireadb  aibb  'nr  n-eaibaa 

annam? 
'S  fbeudar,  mata,  a  dbeoin  na  'db'  aindeoin 

oirbb. 
Mi  fein  fboiraeadb  a  atigb  'n  'nr  mintean 

dlombair. 
Cbo-cminnicb  aibb— Bboidicb  aibb  aig  an 

Bntli- 
Tba  floa  agam>-floa  air  gacb  ni  a  rinneadb. 
An  md  nacb  d'  earb  aibb  rinm  gbleidb  mi 

dbomb  fein 
Mar  urraa  ooiarigte,  gn  dileaa  teann. 
Cba  robb  mi  riamb  am  namhaid  do  mo  dbntb* 

aicb. 
'S  miae  nacb  (ogadb  lamb  am  feaad  'n  a 

b-agbaidb. 
Acb  'a  olc  a  rinn  aibb  dail  a  cbnr  'n  'or  gniomb, 
Tbnit  Tell  gn  grad  'n  a  iobairt  do  'nr  mairneal. 
Staufpachbr— Acb  mbionnaicb  ainn  gn  'm 

feitbeamaid  gn  Nollaig. 
BUDBMTS— Cba  robb  mi  leibb,  cba  mbo  a  Uing 

mi  boidean, 

Ma  db'  fbeitbeaa  aibba*  tbeid  mia'  an  greim 

MBLCHDAL-^Ciod?    Ni  aibb 

BuDENTS— Mar  aon  de  AitbHcbe  na  tire  tba  mi 
A  nia  'g  am  cbnnntaa  fein,  'a  i  a  cbend  dleaanaa 
A  tba  mar  fbiacbadb  orm  aibbae  a  dbion. 
Bhaltbr  FUBST—An  dnalacb  ionmbninn  ao  a 

cbnr  fo  'n  uir, 
'S  i  dleaadannaa  ia  dlnitbe  oirbb  'a  ia  naoimbe. 
BuDBNTS— Aon  uair  'a  gn'm  faigbeamaid  an 

dntbaicb  aaor 
Cbmnamald  e,  'a  e  air  a  cbaiail-cbro  I 
O,  'cbairde  I  Cba'n  lad  a  mbain  bbnr  cnlaean> 

aa 
Acb  m'  fbeadbain  fbein  air  aon  am  fenmar 

catb 
An  agbaidb  fear  an    fboimeirt— Tbngaibb 

eiadeacbd  I 
Tba  Berta  agam  air  dol  aa  an  t-aealladb, 
Gnn  fbioa    dninn   cbaidb  a  ginlan  aa  ar 

meadbon. 
Air  falbb  mar  cbreicb  aig  ainneart  ladama ! 
8TAUFFACHBR— Bba  'cbridh'  aig  Geaaler  gniomb 

cbo  alnneartacb 
Gnn  agatb  a  dbeanamb  air  bean-naaal  ahaor? 
BuDBNTS— Mo  cbairde!     Bba  mi  'gealltninn 

doibb  mo  cbombnadb 
Acb  feumaidb  mia'  a  tbagradb  naibba*  an 

toiaeacb. 
Cbaidb  iae  'a  ionmbninn  leam  a  apioladb  nam, 
Co  aia  'tba  floe  c'ait'  an  do  cbeil  a  Bbeiad  i. 
No  ciod  an  t-olc  a  db'fbaodaa  tacbairt  db'i 
Mu  'n  lub  a  cridbe  gn  'bbi  air  a  cbnibbreacb' 
Le  ceanclaicbean  a  bbiodb  'n  an  grain  leatba  1 
Na  treigibb  mi ;  O,   tbngaibb  dbomb  'nr 

oombnadb 
Gn  |ae  'tbeaaragainn— Tba  ^ol  aip'  oirbb, 
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ThoOl  W  o'n  dnlliakfa  •.  gu  *in  Uodh  g»ch 


A    temilBf,   air  a   ■gath,  a   chlaidheimh 
ni|ggt6  ^^— 
Bhaltbk  Furst— De  'ghabhadh  libh  fo  's 

UimbT 
BUDBMTS— Cha  'n  fbiot  domh  clod ! 
*B  an  dorcbadaa  a  tha  'g  a  folach  nam. 
'An  golmh  mo  thcagamb,  'a  m'  eadar-chonh* 

Aon  ni  a  mhain  iba  aoilleir  ann  am  inoUnn— 
O  laraich  bbriaU  cumbacbd  borb  an  fhelr* 

Mirt— 
A  Bin  a  mhain  theid  againn  air  a  did  bach. 
Oaeh  dainxnaach  leai^maid  an  lar  a  sioa, 
Aeh  aa  a  phrioaan  bheir  ainn  i  a  nioa. 
Melchoal— Air  adhart  leibh  1    Lnanaidh  ainn 

aibh  gn  deonaoh. 
C  araon  a  dh'fhagamaid  gua  an  la-mair«ach 
A  dloii  a  |diabhaa  coimbBonadb  an  dingh  7 
Bha  Tell  ug  aaoraa  'n  nair  a  bhoidich  ainn 
I^a  eheile  aug  an  Bntli,  cha  robh  fathaai 
An  iabaiat  chianail  ao  air  tachairt  dha. 
Tha  feum  n^  h-oair  a  tagradh  riaghailt  eila ; 
Co  'tha  oho  meat'  nach  teid  e  'n  greim  a  nia ! 
BuDEifn— Armaichibh  aibh  fein,  biodh  deaa  air 

aon  na  h-oibre 
A  chionn,  na  'a  Inaithe  na  a  b'  urrainn  geola 
Fir-cnothoidi  dol  air  agaith,  le  amth  a'a 

aoirbheaa 
Bnigidh  d'  or  n-ionnauidh  teachdairaachd  ar 

biuddh; 
Cho  loath  'a  a  chi  ribh  laaair  air  na  beannta, 
Tnitibh  mar  ghaillionn  Oeamhraidh  air  an 

Namhaid, 
Aitraabh  an  Fhoimeirt  briaibh  aa  a  eheile. 

[Tha  iad  a  falbh. 

AN  Cbathramh  Barrainn.    An  Trkas  Boinn. 

Bealach  cnmhann  dluth  air  Coaanacht 

Teamar  o'n  taobh  call  a  nuaa  eadar  creagan. 
Tha  lachd*tuniia  air  am  faicinn  air  a'  bhruthach 
fada  ma'n  tig  iad  am  follaia  air  an  taobh  beoiL 
Tha  creagan  a'  dunadh  a  atigh  an  t-aeallaidh  m 
h-iomlan ;  air  h*aon  de  na  creagan  a'a  faigse  tha 
bile  air  a  chomhdachadh  le  preaaan  agua  faa- 
ohoille. 

Tbll  (a'tighinn  am  follaia  leia  a  chroia-bhogha)— 
Boimh'n  bhealach  chnmhann  ao  feomaidh  e 

tichinnl 
Ctuun  fhaigh  e  'atigh  do  Choaanacht  rathad 

eU»- 
Bheir  mi  gn  crich  a  ao  e— Tha'n  cothram 

maith. 
Cnmaidn  na  preaaui  feam  mi  aa  a  ahealladh, 
O  'n  tom  ao  amaiaidh  mo  ahalghead  air ; 
Cningead  an  rathaid  cuiridh  grabadh  orra 
Nach  nrrainn  iad   mo  maig.    Socmich  do 

chunntaa 
A  nia.  Qeealer,  le  'd  Chraithfhear,  oir  tha  agad 
Bi  gaohail  romhad,  ruith  do  ghloine  'mach. 
Gtt    doin,  neo-lochdach    bha  mo  chaithe- 

beatha— 
Biamh  cha  do  thionndaidh  mi  an  t-aaighead 

Ach  ann  an  aghaldh  beothaichean  na  coille, 
Aon  amnaint  air  mort  cha  d'thainig  ann  am 

inntinn— 
'S  toaa  'chnir  aganradh  orin  a  noad  oa  aithOi 


Oach  boinne  baigh  a'a  faohnhnaia  a  U 

ohom 
Gu  gamhlaa  thionndaidh  Uin,  'a  gn  niB 

nathrach ; 
Bi  uamhaaan  rinn  thn«a  cleachdte  mi— 
Kaan  a  ghabhadh  cnims*  air  oeann  a  kai 
Air  cridhe  a  Namh  'a  nrrunn  e  amas 

eachd. 
Me  bhalachain  bheag,  na  broin,  mo 

mhatb,  dhileaa. 
'S  f heudar  an  dion  o'd  cbormich-sa,  a  M 
An  iad,  an  nair  a  tharmiog  mi  an  taifei 
'8  mo  lamh  air   chrith,  a'a  le  tofli 

mhallaicht' 
A  thug  tbu  orm  a  thionndadh  air  mo  leai 
An  uair  a  thraogh  mo  neart  fo  oamli 

amhghair, 
A  dh'  aaluich  mi  gu  diomliain  oit  mo  d 

nadh, 
Gheall  mi  dhomh  fein  le  boidean  uaml 
Nach  cuala  neach  ach  Dia  air  Neamh  ai 
Gar  e  du  chridhe-«a  an  ath  bhall-coiai 
A  leiginn  nrchair  air.  An  md  a  gheaU 
'S  a  chair  mi  romham  ann  an  nair  na  di 
la  dlighe  naomh  e,  ooimhlimaaidh  mi  e. 
la  tu  mo  Biaghlair,  a'a  Maor  mo  Bigh 
Ach,  an  Bigh  fein,  cha  laathaaicheadh 
Badhon  dba  fein  an  dol  air  adhart  agn 
Choir  e  do'n  tir  tho  a  chura  breitheaiia 
A  thoirt— «a  craaidh,  oir  tha  e  dio 

ruinn. 
Ch^  b'ann  a  chum  gn'n  cnireadh  toao  | 
Gach  droch-bheart  ghraineil,  le  toUi 

mhortach, 
Oo  tearuinte,  gon  pheannaa  a  thigh'sn 
Tha  Dia  ann  a  bheir  dioladh  'a  peanaa 
Thoa'  thag  an  deucbainn  chroaidh  on 

a  mach. 
Mo  ator  too  'nia.  mo  abend  is  priaeile— 
Bheir  mi  ball-coimse  dhoit  air  nach  do  d 
fiiamh  goidhe  gear  an  amhehair  gas  a 
Ach  fairtlichidh  air  cor  'nad  aghai4h-« 
Agua  mo  thaifeid  dbileas.  thuaa  coidea 
A  rinn  deadh  sheirbheia  ahomh  'a  na  d 

aoibhinn, 
Na  treig  mi  'a  an  da-rireadh  oamhaaaic 
Com  diongmhalta  do  ghreim  a  nia,  moi 

mhath, 
A  choir  cho  bitheanta  an  t-saighead  ghi 
Air  ageith  dhomh  anna  am  a  th'air  dol  m 
A  chionn,  mar  roig  an  te  so  cridh'  ar  N 
Cha'n  'ell  te  ell'  ann  air  am  falxh  mi  la 

(Tha  lochd-toroia  a'  dol  aeadiad, 
rathad). 

Feithidh  mi  air  an  aite-ahuidhe  chloicl 
A  th'air  a  cbor  a  chom  go'm  faigh  lodHi 
Ao  affioa  a  leigeil  tachdainn  ann  an  ao- 
Tha  'o-oile  doine  riamh  a'  gabhail  seac 
Air  an  duin'  eile  mar  nach  bnineadh  ia 
Do'n  aon  taobh-dothoha.    Cha'n  'eil  a 

labbairt, 
Cha'n  fharraid  doine  ciamar  a  thdd  dl 
Tha  'n  ao  a'  gabhail  seachd,  am  manai 
Le  coram  oailaichte,  am  Fear-tnmia 
Gon  mhorao  air  a  dhroim  no  uin  a  api 
Am    manach    crabhach,  am    Fear-n 

doaichnidh, 


William  Tell. 
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lieanch    imii   deas.   Fear   ginlain 

trom-lucbdaichte  o  thirean  cein, 
r  gach    alighe  ainn  gu  oeann  an 

le  Kin  diubb  air  a  ghnothach  fein— 
lort  a'  chais  'tba  miae  as  a  dheiiih  ! 
»,  'n  nair  a  bhiodh  'ur  n-atba'r  bbo'n 

ain  bbeaiea,  tbosadh  sibbse  iolacb 
ulb  dba ;  a  chionn  cba  d'  tbain'  e 

lb  gun  md-eiginii  a  (boirt  d'  or 

aidb. 

fbendte  nach  biodb  ann  acb  fluran 

%cb, 

eo-cbumanta,  no  saighead-abitb— 

bbear  air  na  cnnic  'na  naireannan, 

1  an  drasd  air  creacb  nacb  ionann 

b  na  aligbe  fbiadbaicb  tba  e  'feitb- 

&'  snamb  *na  inntinn  :  'S  ann  air  son 
n  nambaid  'tba  e  ri  feall-fbo  acb. 
1  'a  ann     irbbse  'mbain  a  tba  a 
tean, 

in  am  nd,  teamaidb  e  sibb  fatbast 
o-cbionta  a  dbion,  a  cblann  bbeag 
1 

1  e'n  taifeid  aig*  air  Fear-a-cbutbaicb ! 
aealg  air  aiUiionn  neo-cbamanta, 
an  aealsair  umbail  ged  a  db'  fbenmar 
ui,  ann  an  dnbbagan  a'  Obeambraidb 
mn'n  cnairt,  a'  toirt  duibh-leum  an 
is 
ag  gn  creag,  a'  streap  ri  sgorran  oorr- 

»gbadb  fein  gu  trie  le  'fbuil  fein  ria, 
g  bbocbd  a  gblacadb  :  Tba  'an  so 
ladb  duai4  as  luachmboire  gu  mor, 
1  Nambaid  sin  a  cbaireadb  as  domb. 
ceol  iollacach  air  a  cbluinntinn  fad 
8,  acb  a'  tiffbinn  na 's  dluitbe). 
I  mo  bbe^tba  laimbsicb  mi  am  bogba 
eadb  cbleacbduinn  sealgair  a's  fir- 

nicb  mi  'b-uile  doigb's  an  cleacbdar  e, 
an  t-saigbead  trie  'an  suil  na  targaid, 
oais  bboidbeacb  a  tbug  mlse  dbacb* 

laan  aigbearacb.    Acb  tilgidb  mi  'n 

i  cbnireas  cmn  orra  gu  b-iomlan 
tiuidbneas  dbomb  an  duals  a's  airde 
Rboisneadb  ann  an  cuairt  nan  sliabb. 

iis  a'  gabbail  seacbad,  agus  a'  dol  a 

b  'n  Bbealacb.    Tba  Tell  a'  gabbail 

i,  aleigeil  a  cbudtbrom  air  a  bbogba. 

maor-coille,  a'  deanamb  a  suas  ria). 

e  sin  Clostermeier  a  Morlisacben 
a  fbear-bainns'  an  diugh  :   Duine 
b. 

a  na  deicb  airidbean  a  tb'  aige 
t  nan  Alpen.    Tba  iad  air  an  ratbad 
Bean-na  bainns'  a  nail  a  Imis«e 
«a  'bbios  an  roicbd  an  nocbd'  an 
cb'. 


Tliigainn !    Tha  'n  eniieadh  air  a  cboirt  gn 

saor 
Do  b-uile  dnine  coir  a  tbogras  tigbinn. 
TBLL>-Cba  b'fbeaird'  a'  bbanais  aoidb  le  inn- 
tinn tbrom. 
Stussi— Ma  tba  ni  'cur  ort,  tilg  gu  smacbdail 
dbiol  e ! 
Glac  ns  tbig  ann  ad  ratbad  ;  tba  na  b-amannan 
An  ceart-uair  cruaidb ;  mar  sin,  bn  cboir  do 

dbuine 
Solas  a  gbabbail  'n  uair  a  gbeibb  e  'n  ootbrom. 
An  so  tba  b<inais,  an  and  tba  tiodblacadb. 
Tbll<— *S  trie  'bbeir  an  dama  b-aon  ma  'n  cnairt 

an  t-aon  eile 
Stussi— 's  e  doigh  an  t  saogbail  e.    Tba  driod- 
fbertftin 
A'  tacbairt  anna  gach  ceam :    Tba  beum  mor 

sneacbda 
Air  tuiteam  ann  an  Glams,  agus  diatbaicb 
Bbein  Oblaimis  air  dol  fodbaannsan  talamb. 
Tell— Am  bbeil  na  beanntui  fein  a'  eriotb> 
nacbadb? 
Cba'n  'eil  ni  idir  air  an  talamb  seaambacb. 
Stussi— Tba  iongantais  'an  aitean  eile  cnid- 
eacbd, 
Bbruidbinn  mi  an  la  roimb  ri  fear  a  Badein 
'Bba,  mar  bu  cboltacb.  Ridim  a'  marcacbd 
A  db'  ionnsuidb  an  Rigb.    'Nuai/  bba  e  air  a 

ratbad 
Tbainig  sgaotb  cboinnspeacb  air,  a  ghabb 

do  'n  eacb, 
Lot  iad  ebo  gailbbeacb  e  gu  'n  do  tbnit  e  sloe 
Marbb,  air  an  lar,  bbo'n  cbradb  a  db'fbniling  e, 
A's  db'fbeum  an  Bidir  bocbd  an  ratbad  a 
cboineacbd. 
Tell— Bbuilicbeadb  gath  air  crentairean  'tha 
anmbunn. 
(Armgart  —  bean  bbocbd— a'  tigbinn  le 
croitbeln  pbaisdean,  agus  a'  seaaamh 
leo  aig  beulaobb  a'  Bbeaiaicb). 
Stussi— Tba  feadbain  an  dull  gu  'r  combara  a 
tb'  ann 
Air  mi-fbortan  mor  ri  tuiteam  air  an  tir, 
Air    gniombara    'bbios    dubb    an    aghaidh 
Naduir. 
Tell— Tba 'n  leitb'de  sin  de  gbniombaran  a' 
tacbairt 
A  b  uile  la,  gun  chomhara  miorbbuileacb. 
Air  bitb  a  thabbairt  fios  roimb  laimb  mu  'n 
deigbinn. 
STUSSi-rGu  cinnteacb  tba,  ia  math  do  'n  fbear 
a  db'  fbaodas 
Oibreacbadb  air  a  cbroit  'an  sitb,  a's  suidbe 
Aig  taobb  a  tbeallaicb  frin  gun  dragb  gun 
iomagain. 
Tell— Cba  'n  fbaigb  an  duine 's  f earr  fantuinn 
'an  sitb 
Ma  tba  droch  coimbearsnaicb  'am  mi-run  ris. 
(Tba  Tell  slk  ambarc  gu  trie  le  flugb\ir 
neo-sbocair,  ri  mullacb  a'  Bbeaiaicb). 
Stussi— Slan   leibb.     Iba  sibb  a'  feitbeamb 

cuideiginn. 
Tbll— '8  mine  tha  sin. 
Stussi— Mo  bbeannachd  leibb  mata, 
Coinneacbadb    ^olasacb     ri    'r    cuideacbd 

dbiubb! 
Tba  sibb  de  mbulnntir  Uri.   Tba  flugbair  ris 
4n  Urramacb,  an  Riaghlair  as  a  ain  an  diu^b. 
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Fbae-tubuis— Cha  niig  leaa  iuUleadh  flogbair 
a  bhi  agaibh 
Ga'n  tig  am  Maor  an  diugh.    Tha  na  aibhn- 

ichean 
*N  an  tuil  an  deigh  nan  sputan  oisg*  a  rinn  e, 
Tba  h-nile  drochaid  riamn  Bgnabta  air  falbh. 
(Tha  Tell  a^  seasamh'a  suas). 

Armoart  (a'  tighinn  air  adhart)— Cha'n  eil  am 

Maor  a^  tigninn  1 
Stussi— An  robh  dad 

A  dhi  ort  leis  7 
Armoart— Mo  chreach«  *8  ann  agams'  a  bha 

sin! 
Stui»8I— Caraon 
A  tha  tha  'g  ad  char  fhein  air  tLoiaeach  air 
'S  a  bheal»ch  chamhann  so? 
Armoart— A  chionn  nach  faigh  e 
A  nail  na  nail  nam,  feamaidh  e  mo  chluinn- 
tinn. 
Frirsshard  (a*  tighinn  le  deiflr  a  naaa  am 
B^alach,  a'  ghlaodhaich)  - 
Gabhadh  a  h-aiie  daine  as  an  rathad 
'8  mo  Thriath  am  Maor  a'  tighinn  as  mo 

dheigh 
A'  marcachd. 

[rha  Tell  a'  dol  as  an  t-sealladh. 
Armoart  (le  aoibhneas)— Tha  'n  t-nachdaran  a' 
tighinn  I 

Tha  i  a'  dol  adhart  leis  a  chloinn  ga  taobh 
beoil  an  t-seallai'ih.  Tha  Gessler  agns  Rudolf 
o  Harraa,  air  main  eich.  a'  tighinn  'n  ar  sealladh 
aig  mallach  a'  Bhealach. 

Stussi  (ri  Friesshard)— Ciamar  a  fhuair  sitb 
thairis  air  an  aisge, 
'S  ga'n  d'thng  an  tail  na  drochaidean  air 
faibh? 
Frirsshard— B  inn   sinne,  'charaid,   cath  an 
aghaidh  an  Loch, 
'8  beag  saim  a  ghabhai  sinn  do  thail  na'm 
beann. 
Stussi— An  robh  'm  bat'  agaibh  's  a  ghaillionn 

aambarr'ad? 
Friesshard— '8  ise    bha  sin?     Cha  teid  e 

chaoidh  a  m'aire ! 
Stussi— Hoch !    Stad  a's  inn's  dhainn  aime ! 
Fkibsshard— Chan  fhaod  mi  stad, 
Tha  bh'  aam  roith  than  a'  chaisteil  a  thoirt 

sanas, 
Gu  bheil  an  t-aachdaran  'an  so  a'  tighinn. 
Stussi  -Na'n  robh  na  bha  'a  an    long  nan 
daoine  maithe 
Gach  rlaine  is  lach  a  bh'  innte  chaidh  do'n 

ghrnnnd. 
Theid  sgaidhearan  mar  sud  roimh  thein  'a's 
aiKge. 

(A'  toirt  sail  ma'n  caairt). 

C'a  te  'bheil  fear-nam-beann  a  bha  bruidhicn 

riurn? 
(Oesslur  agas  Rudolf  o  Harras  air  main  eich). 

Oessler— Abair  na  thogras  ta.  's  mi  seirbhels- 
each 
An  Righ,  a's  feamaidh  mi  a  thoUeachadh, 
Cha  b'  ann  a  cham  an  sluagh  a  bheadaradh, 
Na  a  bhriodal  a  char  e  do'n  duthaich  mi : 
Umhlachd,  sin  aithne-aan  ;  's  i  smior  na  ceisde, 
C*  dhiabh  's  lad  na  croiteirean  na'n  t-Iompalre 
A  tha  ri  bhi  'nam  maighstirean  'a  an  tir? 


Armoart— 'S  •  so  mo  chothrom  t   Ni  mi  'nia 
mo  ghaidhe  1 
(Tha  i  a'  ttghinn  gn  gealtach  air  adhart). 

Oessler- Cuimhnich  cha  b'  ann  air  agath  na 

feala-dha 
A  chaidh  an  Ad  a  char  a  soas  aig  AJtorf, 
Na  fathast.  a  cham  cridh'  an  t«laaigh  a 

dbearbhadh, 
'S  aithne  dhomh  lad  o  shean.    Ach  rinn  mi  e 
'Direach  a  dh'  aon  obair  gn  an  ionnsnchadh 
Na  h-amhaichean  sin  ac'— a  ghleidheas  iad 
Cbo   direach  aun  am   lathalr— a  chromadh 

dhomh. 
Chair  mi  an  t-aobhar  oilbheum  so'n  an  ratbid 
A  cham  ga'n  glac  an  sail  e,  a's  ga'n  gleidh  e 
'Nan  cafmhn'  an  Triath  a  b'  aiU  leo  dhi- 

chuimhneachadh. 
Rudolf— Tha  coireaa  aig  a'  phoball  mar  aa 

ceadna. 
Gessler— Cha'n  am  so  ga  an  cur  air  a  mheMi^b- 

thomhais  I 
Tha'n  ceart-uair  gnothuiche  mor  a,  cndtiiron- 

ach, 
G'   am    bualadh  air    an    inneinn:    Tla  « 

iomchaidh 
Ga'n  cinneadh  camhachd  teaghlach  riogbaO 

Hapsburg. 
An  ni  a  tboisicheadh  air  mhodh  cho  dinitoadi 
Fo  laimh  an  Athar,  chnireadh  am  mac  air 

adhart. 
Tha  'm    pobnll    beag    so  'oa  chnap-stam 

daonnan, 
'San  rathad  oimn.    'S  fheudar an dosnacb- 

adh 
Air  aon  doigh  no  doigh  eile,  mar  a  dh'  fhaodia 

(Tha  iad  a'  dol  air  an  adhart.  Tha  » 
bhean  bhochd  'gt  tiigeadh  fein  a  sioi 
an  lathair  an  uachdarain). 

Armoart— Trocair,   a    Mhoir-fhir!    Tba  mi 

'guidhe  ceartais ! 
Oessler— Ciod  air  an  t-saogh'l  is  dall  duii, »' 
tighinn  air  ra'  aodann 
'An  so  air   an    rath'd-mhor!    Gabh  as  an 
rathad! 
Armoart— Tha'n  duin'agam'n  a  luidh  aans 
a'  phriosan : 
A  dhileachdain  a  glaodhaich  Air  aon  arain— 
Tha  mi  a'  gaidhe  oirbh  gu'n  gabh  sibh  traas 

dhinn, 
A  nihaighatir,  ann  am  ar  n-eighinn  chraaidb. 
Rudolf— Co  thn.  a  bhean  ?    Co  e  an  dain'  agad ? 
Armoart— Falaaidr  bochd,  'tha  fuireach  air 
Beinn  Rigi. 
'S  i  'cheird  aige  'bhi  gearradh  an  fheoir  fhiadh- 

ain 
Bho   bheul   nan  slochd,   's  air  feadh  nan 

stacannan, 
Far  nach  hi  'chridh'  aig  feodail  cas  a  char — - 
Rudolf  (ri  Gessler)— Ceird  bhochd  a's  mhnlad- 
ach,  air  m'  fhacal  fhein  ! 
Guidheam  gu'n  leig  sibh  as  an  dulne  tnug^ ! 
Ratrom  no  trom,  ciamar  air  bith  a  choire, 
Tha  peanas  trom  ga  leoir  aige  'na  cheird. 

(Ris  a'  mhnaoi). 
Theld   oeartua  a  thoirt  dait  shuaa  aig  a' 

chaisteal— 
Theid  eisdeachd  riat,  cha  'n  aite  freiigirrach 
so. 
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•Cha  teld  mi  aon  cheom  as  ao  alt' 
eilmi 

in  toir  am  mor-fhear  m'  fhear  air  ail 
! 

t  Beathadh  mios  o'n  'tha  e  'n  sas, 
mhain  dha  bhi  feitheamh   binn  a 
teimh. 

A  bhean.  bheireadh  to  baaidh  gun 
nn  !    Tog  ort ! 

-Ceartas,   a    Mhaoir!     Tha    mi  a' 
icmrtais 

Itheamh  na  tir  an  ait*  an  lompair' 
Dhe  :  coimhlion  do  dhleasdannas, 
hu  fein  an  dnil  ri  ceartas  fhaotainn 
fdeonaich  an  ceartas  cendna  dhuinne ! 
Tog  ort !    A'm  sbealladh  na  graiag 
i! 

a'  deanamh  greim  air  srian  an  eich) — 
;    Ni  tnUleadh  cha'n  'eU   ri  chall 

r,  cha'n  fhaigh  do  chas  dol  ceum  na's 

am  faigh  mi  ceartas— seadh,  cnir 
I  ort! 

orm    gu  fladhaich    fo    do  mhala 
bail, 

a  a  thogras  tu— tha  ar  fa^angaia 
bo  fada,  tha  ainn  caoin-abuaracb 
lb  tha  thu  toillchte  na  diombach 

A  bhean,  gabb  as  an  rathad  orm,  air 

I  an  t-each  agam  fo  'chasan  thu  1 
-Mathogair!    »o ! 
i  a'  alaodadh  na  cloinne  than  an  lair, 
gua  'ga  tilg<>adh  fein  air  an  rathad  air 
boiaeach  air). 

Bachadh  e  thairis  oimn. 
an  t-each  agad  mi  fbein  'a  mo  chlann 
idhean,  'a  mi  nach  caraich  aa  a  au  ! 

a  md  'is  raioaa  'rinn  thu  riamb 

A  bhean,  tha  thu  air  bainidh  ! 
[le  tuilleadh  deine)— 'S  fhada  mhor 
ti  thu  tir  an  lompiire  fo  'd  shall ! 
'eil  annam-aa  ach  boirionnacb  ! 
fhear  mi  dheanainn  rud-eiglnn  a  b' 

le  'n  ao  'aan  uir  a'  glaodhaich  riat. 

ceol  na  bainnse  air  a  chlninntinn  a 
Ithia,  bho   mhuUach  a'  Bhealaich, 
kdi,  fann,  a  thaobh  an  astairX 
•<;'  ait'  a  bheU,  mo  ghiUean  ?    Ni  mi 
^nn 

t>h  mi  altbreacbaa.  mar  toir  iad  leo  i. 
tie  'r  c«ad,  cha'n  fnaigh  na  gillean  air 
art. 
eachd  bainnse  'dol  roimb  *n  Bhealach 

•Tha  mi  'am   riaghlair  tuilleadh  'a 

do'n  dream  ao— 

chaidh  ceangal  fathaat  air  an  tean- 

cha'n  'eil  iad  fathaat  fo  ar  amaig 
I  choir,  ach  bidh  e  tur  air  atharrach 
I  an  la-dittgb.    Cuiridh  mi  glasgbuib 

ni  'n  inntinn  dhanarra  ao  aca, 

liss  'nuas  an  straic,  cromaidh  mi 


Spiorad  na  saorsa.    Bheir  mi  achd  ur  a  sHgfa 
Thar  fad  a's  leud  na  tire.    Bheir  ml— 

(Tha  aaigbead  a'  dol  troimh  a  chridhe, 

tha  e  a'  car  a  lamb  a  suas  ria,  agns  a' 

dol  a  thai  team.    Le  guth  fann). 

Ou'n  deanadb  Dia  trocair  a  nochdadh  dhomh ! 

Rudolf— A  Mhoir-fhir?  Ciod?  Coasathainig 

ao? 
Arm o ART  (ag  eiridh)— Mort,  mort  I    Tuitidh  e  1 
Fhuair  e  orchair ! 
Faicibb  an  t-aaighead,  tha  i  'n  aaa  'na  chridhe. 
Rudolf  (a'   leum   bharr  an  eich) — <  iod  an 
gniomh  oillteil  a  tha  ao  air  ta  hairt  7 
A  I'hiKhearna  1    Mo  cbreach,  a  Ridire, 
Uuidh  air  aon  trocair  oir  ia  duine  marbh  thu  ! 
Gessler— 'S  i  aaigbead  Tell  a  th'  ann. 

( rha  e  a'  aleambnacbadb  bharr  an  eich, 

ague  tha  Rudolf  'ga  chuideachadh  a 

nann  than  an  t-saidheachan  cbloicheX 

Tell  Cga  leigeadh  fein  ria,  ahuaa  air  mullach  na 

creige)— 

Dh'  aithnich  thu  'n  t-aaighead, 
Na  b-iarr  te  eile  I    Tha  na  bothain  aaor, 
An  neo-cbiontach  tha  tearuinte  o  'd  laimh, 
Cha  dean  thu  dochaun  air  an  dnthaich  tuill- 
eadh. 
(Tha  e  a'  dol  as  an  t-sealladh.     Tha  'n 
sinagh  a'  taomadh  a  atigh). 
Stussi  (air  thua'  'a  air  thoiaeach— 'f>e  th'  ann? 

Ciod  air  an  t-naogbal  a  th'  air  tachairt  7 
AkMOA RT— Chaidh  aaigbead  a  chur  ann  am 

Maor-an*fbearainn. 
AM  POBULL— Co  anna  an  deach  an  urchair  ? 

(Am  feadh  a  tha  a'  cheud  bhuidhionn  de 
chaideacbd  na  bainnae  a'  tighinn  tbnn  an  taobh 
beoil,  tha  a'  chuid  ma  dheireadh  dhiubh  ahuaa 
air  mullach  a'  bhruthaich,  agus  tba  an  ceol  a' 
dol  air  adhart;. 

Rudolf  o  Harris— Falbhaibh,  raithibh 
A  dh'  ia'raidh  cuideachadh,  'a  e  call  na  fola ! 
Uacbaibb  air  toir  a  mhortair  I    Ochan  thu  ! 
A  dhuine  throaigh,  agua  'a  e  ao  is  crioch 

dhait ; 
Cha  'n  ei«df>adh  ta  ri  'm  ahanns  ann  an  am ! 
Stussi- Air  m'  fhirinn,  tha  e  'n  ain  gun  deo  'na 
luidhe, 
Cho  ban  ri  breid. 
Moran.Guuthanna— Co  e  a  rinn  an  gniomh? 
Rudolf- Am  bheil  na  daoine  air  an  dall  a 
chail 
Ou'n  dean  iad  ceol  thar  mort?    Cuiribh  'nan 
toad  iad  I 
(Tha'n  ceol  a'atad  ann  am  prloba,  tha 
tuilleadh  aluaigb  a'  tighinnllluthX 
A  mhaighatir,  innaibh  dhomh  ma  'a  urrainn 

duibh- 
Am  bheil  ni  a  mhiannaichidh  sibh  earbsa 
rium? 

(Tha  Gessler  a'  deanamh  sannis  eiginn  le  a 
laimh,  an  uair  nach  'eil  iad  'ga  thuigsinn  tha  e 
'gan  deanamh  thairis  a  rithia  le  tuilleadh  braiaeX 

Rudolf  o  Harras— Cait'  am  bu  mhaith  leibh 
mi  a  dhol  ?    Do  Chuasnacht  7 
Cha  'n  'eU  mi  'tuigainn ;  O,  na  bithibh  diomb- 
ach, 
Coma  leibh  nithe  talamhaidh,  biodb'nrn-aire 
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Socroichte  air  an  t-iiorraidhe%chd  'Iha  dlutb 
dhuibb. 

(Th%  caideacbd  na  b&innse  a'  tamiing  dluth, 
agus  a'  seasamb  ma'n  cuairt,  ag  ambarc  air 
Oestler  le  oillt,  gun  cbomb-fbnlangas). 

FTU8SI— Seallaibb  cbo  ban 's  a  tba  e— tba  'm  Has 
a  snamb 
Mu'n  cbridb'  aige— tba  ceo  'tigb'nn  air  a 
sbnilean. 
ARM04RT  (a'  togail  a  suas  b-aon  de  'n  cbloinn)— 
Fencbaibb,    a    cblann,   mar    gbelbb    Fear- 
foimeirt  bas  1 
Rudolf  o   B arras— Bfnatban  a'  cbutbaich, 
'bbeil  sibb  gun  mbothacbadb. 
Ou  'm  biodb  a  leitbid  so  de  sbealladb  sgreat- 

aidb 
'N  a  roic  do  'r  tuilean  ?  Tboirihb  Uimb  dbomb. 
So,  tbngaibb  cuideAcbadb— Nacb  'eil  dnin'  ann 
A  tbaimgeas  an  gatb  goirt  a'  bhroilleach  leam? 
Na  Mnathan  (a'  seasamb  air  an  ais)— 
Gu'n  cuireaniaide  coras  air  an  duine 
A  bbnaladb  sios  le  lamb  an  Tigbearna  ? 
Rudolf  o  Harras— Mo  mballacbd  oirbh  ! 

(A*  tarruing  a  cblaidbeimb). 
Stussi  (a*  cur  a  lamb  air  a  gbairdean)— Ma 
bbioa  a  cbridb'  agaibb  ! 
Tba  idbh  alg  crioch  bbur  tigbeamais.    Tbuit 

am  Fear 
A  bbrutb  air  tir  fo  'sbail ;  cba  'n  fbuiling  sinn 
TniUeadb  co-eigneachadb  a  dbeanamb  olmQ, 
Is  daoine  saor  sinn, 
UiLE  (le  iolacb)— Tba  an  Dntbaich  aaor ! 
Rudolf  o  Harras— An  d'tbainig  e  gu  ao? 
Bbeil  criocb  air  umblacbd, 
'S  air  nrram  cbeana? 

(Ria  an  lucbd-leambuinn  atbaa'  drobbadb 
a  atigb). 

Tba  sibb  uile  'faicinn 
A'  mbniri  oillteil  a  cbaidb  a  cbur  an  gniomb 
'An  ao.    la  diombain  combnadb  'aam  bitb 

iarmidb, 
la  diombain,  mar  an  ceudna,  toir  a  cbuir 
An  deigb  a  mbortair ;  tba  curam  eile  oimn — 
Gun   mboille,   greaaaibb   oirbh   a  atigb  do 

Cbuaanoeht, 
Daingneacb  an  lompaire  a  gbl«idbadb  dba  I 
Cbaidb,  ann   am   prioba,  ceanglaicbean   an 

dleaanaia 
Agua  na  riaghailt  f  huasgladb,  cba'n  'eil  earbaa 
Rl'cbur  'an  dilaeacbd  daine  aeacb  duin  'eile. 
A&MOART— Deanaibb  aite !    So  na  Manaicb  a' 
tigninn. 
(Am  feadb  a  tka'n  lucbd-airm  a'  faibb,  tba 
•ia  Manaicb  a'  tigbinn  dlutb). 
Stussi— Cbo  luatb  'a  a  tba  an  iobairt  marbb, 

Truaaidb  na  fltbitb  tbun  a  cbairbb. 
Na  Manaich  (a'  aeaaamb  'nan  letb-cbuairt  mu 
tbiomcbioll  air  a'  mharbb,  agua  a'  aeinn  ann 
an  gntb  tiambaidb,  ioaal)— 
la  trie  am  baa  a'  deanamh  saa. 

On  grad,  air  clann  nan  daoin' 
Cba'n  eiad  e'n  glaodb,  tba'n  guidbe  faoin, 
la  gearr  an  triall  'a  an  t-aaogh'l, 
An  aean,   'a  an    t-og  —  cba  'n    f haod   iad 

feitbeamb, 
Deaa  no  neo-dbeaii  mar  bbioa  am  beatha 


'S    fbeadar   dboibb  combail  'fchoirt   do  *n 
Bbreitbeamh ! 

[Tba  Ud  a'  falbh. 

An  CUIOEAMH  ERRilfN.    A*  Chevd  ROINIf. 

Aite  fosgailteacb,  dlutb  air  Altorf. 

Aig  an  taobb  cuil  tba  daingneacb  Cioanacb- 
air-Uri,  leis  na  lobbtan-aeaaaimb  mar  anna  an 
t-aealladb  anna  an  treasamh  Koin  de  'n  cbend 
Barrann.  Air  an  laimh  cbli  gbeibbear  aealladfa 
a'  foagladb  a  mach  air  moran  bbeaantan,  tha  a' 
chrois-taraidb  a'  lo^gadb  air  gacb  aon  dinbh. 
Tba  'n  fbaire  direacb  a'  briseMb  ;  tba  cluiga' 
bualadb  am  fad'  agua  am  fagus. 

RuodI,  Cuoni,  Bhemi.  Maichstir  nan  Clachair- 

ean,  asua  moran  eile  de  Lucbd-dntboba, 

mnatban  agua  clann  mar  an  ceudni. 

RuODi— Nacb  faic  aibb  a'  cbroia-taraidh  air  na 

beanntan  ? 
Maiqh.  nan  Clach.— Glninnibb  fuaim  naxiclaf 

a  nail  tbar  na  coiUtean  ! 
RuoDi— Ruagadb  na  Naimbdean  ! 
Maigh.  nan  Clach.— Oblacadb  na  Dalngnich- 

ean! 
RuoDi— Agua  tba  ainne.  Muinntir  Uri,  fatbast 
'N  ar  tamh,  a'  leigeadb  leia  an  Daingneacb 

aeaaamb? 
An  e  gur  ainne  'tba  ri  bbi  air  deireadb 
Ann  a  bhi  'g  ar  gairm  fein  'n  ar  popuil  aaor? 
Maioh.  nan  Clach.— An  e  gu'n  leig  ainn  leis  a' 
cbuing  ain  aeaaamb 
A  bba  ri  ar  co-eigneacbadb  ?    A  anas  libb 

'lUean ! 
Gu  lar  leia ! 
Uile— A  nnaa  e !    'Nuaa  e !    'Nuaa  e ! 
RuoDi— C'aite  'bbeil  Stier,  a  Uri  ? 
STIER— Tha  ml  ao. 

Ciod  a  tba  mi  ri  'dbeanamb  ? 
RuoDi— Bach  an  aird 
Gu  muUacb  torr-na-faire,  agua  aeid 
A  leitbid  de  dbairriricb  as  an  dudach  agad 
Gu'n  duisg  a  b-ulle  gleann  a's  cieag  'a  aa 

dutbaicb, 
A'  f  reagairt  do  mbac-talla  aon  a  cbeile 
A  ghairm  nam  fear  'n  an  drobban  aa  na  glian 
*8  na  braigbeachan  d'ar  n-ionnanidb. 

(Tba   Stier  a'  falbb.    Bbalter   Furat  a' 
tigbinn). 
BHALTF.R  FUBST— ^tadaibb !    Stadaibb  ! 
A'  chairde !    Cba  'n  'eil  fioa  na  forf bais  agaion 
Ciod  a  tba  Suita  na  Unterbbalden  ria. 
Feitbeamaid  gus  an  tig  teachdair*  uapa-aan. 
RuoDi  —  Feitbeamaid    dod  7      Tba    Fear-na- 
foirneirt  marbb, 
Tba  latba  geal  na  saora'  air  eiridb  oimn. 
Maioh.  nan  Clach.— Nacb  leoir  leibb  teacbd- 
airean  laaracb  nan  cniach, 
A'  togail  amnid  mu  'n  cuairt  oirnn  air  gadi 
beinn  ? 
RuoDi— So,  tbugaibh  lamb,  a  h-nile  gin  agaibb. 
Fir  agua  mnathan  !     Briatibb   a  nuaa  na 

lobbtan ! 
Spealgaibb    na  bogbacban  I     Leagaibb   na 

ballacban  I 
Na  fagar  leinn  aon  cblacb  dhiubb  air  mnin 
cloicbe. 
Maigh.  nan  Clach.— So.  TUean  I     '8  iad  ar 
lamban  fein  a  tbog  iaa 
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dbniBB  is  aithne  an  cur  aa  a  olnUa. 
ioi^aiBiieaiiiald,  leaKamaid  a  aioa  an 


la  lad  'g  an  tUnadh  f  dn  air  an  togall 
•  na  h*nlle  taoohX 

I  PuKST— ThoUlch  an  obalr.  Cha 
b  eaag  car  orra. 

Malchdal  aipu  Baomgarton  a'  tighlnnX 
kL  — Clod?  Tha  an  Daingnaach  so 
at  na  ahaMamh, 

■teal  bhamen  cneana  ann  an  Inaithre, 
ha  'n  Bofliberg  Uiall  na  landch  cnld* 
I? 

I FURST— An  tnaa  'th'ann  a  Mhelchdal, 
aoraa 
ha  'toirt  d'  ar  n-ionnsnidh  ?   Abair,  ga 

HI  an  naimhead  air  a  mag  ga  baileach 

rlDothchanna? 

LL  (a*  car  a  ghairdeanan  mn  thimchioU) 

B  gtannd  ga  leir 

dr   a  chartadh    dhiubh.     Deanalbh 

nachaa 

1  athair  choir,  anns  a  cheart  nair  so 

m  bheil  sin  a'  bhraidhinn,  cha  'n  'eil 

sdh 

Imeirt  ann  an  dnthaich  ahaor  nan 

Bach. 

FUBST— O,   innis  domh,  damar  a 
h  laa-aachdar 

Ian  leibh  air  na  daingnichean  T 
LL— B'  e  Bndents 

a  mach,  le  'thapachd  smiorail,  Bamen, 
mis',  an  oidhche  roimh  sin,  Dan  Boss- 

isidh  mi  a  h>aile  car  mar  thachalr. 
V  aig  taiohaadh  do  na  naimhdean  as, 
sinn  tains  rls  an  Dan  ga  sanndach, 
)ana  'ghris  a'  dhol  'na  caoir  ga  neamh, 
Meteim,  balach  Ohssslsr,  far  an  robh 

a3dh  e,  fhad  's  a  bh'aige,  ga  'n  robh 

Mama  Bhrnnec,  anna  na  lasraichean. 
FURST— Mo  creacb,  an  traaghan ! 
a  brnansgail  air  a  chlaainntinn,  agas 
splaid  nan  sailthaan  a'  toitsamX 
iL— Bha  i  'n  »in  fein 
irt  ann  ga'a  fhios  aig  ordagh  Ghessler. 
Indents  mar  ga'a  deach  e  as  a  chiall— 
ala  sinn  na  paist,  's  na  staidhrichean 
'toirt  geil],  sgas  troi'n  deatach  thainig 
crnaidb  na  h-eiginn  oimn  o'n  Mhalo- 
locbd. 

Fhurst— Ach  tha  i  sabhallte ! 
L— 'S  a  mhlonaid  ad 
8  maol>sneiinh  a  dhsanadh  feom,  no 
nh 
lar-chomhairle,  ach  clisteaehd  Ingh- 

rboghnadh !    Mar  biodh  ann  aoh  an 

nasal, 

imaid  oaonntach  air  ar  beatha,  dh 

Itol 

B  ar  eonpanach  e,  'an  eonh*bbolnn 

la  gaol  aig  Berta  air  ar  pobnll— 
ehnr  sinn  ar  b«atha  ann  ar  laimh 


Agas,  *n  ar  lasm,  a  stlgh  do  'n  telne  ghabh 

sinn. 
Bhaltkr  Fubst— Ach  tha  i  sabhallte  ? 
BfBLCHDAL— 'S  ise  tha  sin, 
Bndents  a's  mise,  thag  sinn  i  le  cheile 
A  mach  roi  'n  laMdr,  agas  air  ar  calaobh, 
Le  dairirich  thait  an  obair-fhiodh  a  stigh. 
An  sin,  an  nair  a  dh'  Ihairich  i  ga'n  robh 
I  sabhallte,  's  a  thog  i  a  sail  ga  Neamb. 
An  sin,  thilg  am  Morair  og  e  fein  air  m'ucbd, 
'S  gnn  fhacal  air  a  labhairt  thall  na  bhos. 
Dhraideadh  ooimhcheangal  eadar  sinn  *n  ar 

dithis 
A  rinneadh    crnaldh  a's    diongmhalta  tre 

theine ; 
'S  a  chaoidh  nach  biisear,  troimh  gach  aile 

dheachainn 
A  bhios  'an  dan  dninn. 
Bhaltbb  Furst— Caite  'bheil  Lnndenberr  ? 
MSLCHDAL— Taobh  thall  Bealacb   Bbrttiii«sig. 

Cha  robh  e  'm  bheachd 
On'm  faigheadh  esan  a  rinn  m'  athair  dall, 
Dol  as  an  duthalch  so  le  'sbealladh  sine. 
Chaidh  ml  le  toir'nadheigh,  a's  rinn  roi  greim 

air. 
Thug  mi  edhachaidh  learn  ;  aig  ca^an  m'athar 
Thilg  mi  a  doe  e,  bha  mo  daidheamb  ruisgte 
Deas  OS  a  cheann  ;  ach  ghuidh  an  sean  daine 
Cho  durachdach,  ita'n  deanainn  trc^iir  air, 
Ga'n  d'thng  mi  'bheath'  air  ais  dha,  air  a 

sgath'San. 
Chaidh  e  fo  bhoid  nach  tllleadh  e  do'n  tir 
Thag  e  a  bhoid  as  ar,gan  diogh'ltas  iarraidh, 
Ghlddhidh  e  iad-<Ui'  fhairich  e  n«art  ar 

gairdean. 
Bhaltbr  Furst— 'S  maith  dhnit*3a  e,  nach  d? 

thng  tha  sal  na  f  ola 
Air  nur  na  bnaidh',  ach  ga'n  do  ghleidh  tha 

glani! 
Clann  (a*  rnith  na'n  cnairt  le  mirean  ttodh, 

agas  cabair  as  na  lobhtan)— 
Saorsa !  Saorsa !  Fhnalr  an  dnthaich  wtorm  ( 
(Tha  dadach  Uri  air  a  seideadh  le  neait). 

Bhaltbr  Furst— B'  i  sin  an  Fheill  I    Cha  di* 
choimhnich  a  chlann  i 
'S  an  iatha  'm  fas  am  fait  cho  gheal  tis  a 
bhainne. 
(Tha  na  ealleagan  a'  tichinn  'n  an  croith- 
lean,  a' ginlan  na  n*Aid  air  barr  an 
stnib.     Tha  'n  t-alt'  air  a  lionadh  la 
slnagb). 
BuODi— Tha  80  an   Ad  ris  an  robh  sinn  rl 

beiceadh. 
Baumoartbk— Thngalbh  *ut  comhairle,  dod  a 

ni  dnn  leatha? 
Bhaltbr  Furst— Oeh.  ochain  fhdn !   bhau 

m'  ogha-sa  fo  'n  Aid  so  1 
MORAif    OHUTBAJfif A  —  Na    rlbeagan  leatha, 
caimhneachan  an  Fholmdrt ! 
Oairibh  's  an  tdna  i ! 
Bhaltbr  Furst— Cha  cbalrieh.  laigibh  le  itha, 
Bla  bha  i  roimh  so  'n  a  h«lnneal*foImdrt, 
Seatadh  i  tniHeadh  'm  feasd  mar  fhitnoia 
saorsa! 
(Tha  'n  lnclid«dathdia,  flr.  mnathan,  agas 
daan.  a*  soidha  'nan  letn-cbnairt,  air 
na  eaoalr  agna  na  sparran  brlsteX 
Mblchd  AL— Sa  slBR  air  ar  balla>mor,  oo  'ehnlcias 
as  sinn  I 
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Is  ftormbor  mar  a  ebakUi  a  thoiii  ga  erlch, 
A'a  mar  a  choimhlloiiadh  gach  iii  fa  kih. 
Mar  'bboldkh  lixiii,  mo  chompaaakfa,  's  an 

Rutli! 
Bhaltkr  FuEbT— Cha  'n  i  lo  erioeh  na  h-obair, 

ach  a  toti—ch- 
Tha  f«am  a  nls  air  mkiMacb,  's  aooaehd 

dhainitean. 
Cha  chnir  an  Bifh  dheih  idiM.  creidibb  mlM, 
Ana  an  tigh'on  oimo,  gu  dioghaltas  a  dbean* 

amb 
A  ir  baU  a  Mhaoir ;  a'«  iadaao  a  cbaibbt^cbaadb, 
lomain  air  aAt,  'a  an  gleidbeadb  ttialria  oimn 
Le  neart  a'  cblaidheimb. 
Mblchdal— Tbigeadh  e  mata 
Le  aim  a  cbnmbacbd,  db'  fboadakb  dnn  o'r 

maadbon 
Ar  naimbdean,  glcUlbidb  linn  iad  antaobb 

macb  dbinn. 
BuoDi'V.  tia'o  'eil  acb  beagan  bbealaiebaan 's 

an  tir 
Le  'r  cuirp  fein  duinidb  dnn  gacb  beam's 

nacreagan. 
Bacmoarten  ^  Aointe  Iba  lio,   ri  'cbeil',  le 

cnmbnant  sior 
Boimh  arm&iitean  an  Bigb  cha  gbabb  sinn 

eagal! 

tBaosselmann  ague  8Uuffacher  a'  tigbinnX 

Baosselmann  (a*  coiaeacbd  a  8tigb)-'Siadao 

breitbeanain  nambasacb  an  Tigbeam. 
At«  Luchd-duthcha— Ciod  a  tb'  air  tachairt  ? 
Baossklmanm— Is  eagallach  an  linn 

*S  an  d'  f  hunir  sinn  uil'  ar  crannacbnr ! 
Bhaltkr  Furst— Nacb  innis  idbb 
Ciiid  a  ehabh  ait«  ?    O,  tba  sibb'  an  so, 
A  Mbaffibstir  Bbemer  t    Ciod  'or  naigbeacbd 
dbuinii  ? 
An  Lucuu-di  thcha— Ciod  a  th'air  V  cbairt  7 
Baossrlmann  —  Clninnibh,     a's    gabbaibb 

{••ngnadb ! 
Staufpachbr— Bho  aobb<ir-«agal  mor  cbaidb  ar 

cur  saor 

BAOSSKLMANN^Cbaidh  mort  a  dbeanamb  air  an 

iumpaire. 
BM4LTBR  FtRST— Ochoin  I    Ocboln ! 

(Tba  an  sluagb  a.  cniinneacbadb  mn  'n 
cnairt  air  StauffacberX 
Ui  i  B— Ciod  ?    Air  a  mhort !    An  t-Iompaire  I 
MtLCHDAL^Neo-cboma  acb !  Co  naitb  a  tbain' 

an  naigbeacbd  ? 
St ^  u  KFACHBK— '  ha  an  ntigheachd  fior.    Thnit 
lompair'  AUibeart 
Aic  Bruaig,  le  laimh  a  mhortair    's  e  Iain 

MuUlear, 
l>aine  cho  creideasach  's  a  th'anns  an  dnth* 

aieh 
A  thug  an  »gRul  d'ar  n-ionnAuidh  a  Scbaff> 
b  iU»en. 
BiiALrKB  FURST— Co  'gbabb  os  laimh  a  leitbid 

«ie  gbniomb  sgreimneil ; 
StaC/pachbr— '8  e  dh'fhag  cho  rgreimbeil  i, 
fill  dnin'  a  rinn  i. 
B'  •  Iain,  mac  a  bbratbar.  Dine  na  Soabia 
ghabh  us  iainih  's  a  thug  gu  crich  an  gniomh. 
M  h.  c^OAL— 'fiheil  fh  oe'ue  ghlnais  e  gu  brath'r 
--Ath%r  a  uihort  7 


8rAi7FFACHS»— Bha  'n  t-Ionpsiie  %'t 

oighreatehd  'atbar 
Air  ais  naitb,  's  •  'g  a  sfaeadbsirga 
ChalU  e  a  b-oile  fotabdina,  a'l  ebrt 
On'n  robb  e  'm  beadid  an  lampair 

eadb 
Air  a  sbon  fein,  a's  e^san  a  char  db 
Ma  db'fbaoSdte,  le  Ad  aasb«ig.-< 

bith 
Mar  a  bba  'chois  sin,  db'  fbotgail  i 
A  chinas  ri  combairle  a  cboapsa^i 
'H  an  Arm  ;  le  triathan  vnanach 
Eschenbach,  T^gerfelden,  ^art,  at 
iliomb-dhnin*  e   nacb  robb  osar 

fbaotinn. 
A's  ghabh  se  air  fein  dioghaltas  s 
Bhaltkr  Fuasr^Aeh  inn's  dboiao 

gn  crioch  a'  gnothnich. 
8TAUFPACHER— Mharoaich  an  W^ 

Stein  gn  Baden. 
Gu  dol  thnn  Bheinfeld,  far  sm  bb 

airt; 
Bba  comb-ria  Iain  agns  Leopold, 
An  da  phrionnsa,  agns  cuideadid  ( 
De  tbnathan  urrmu.acb,  mar  dhk 

tninn. 
Air  dbolbh  tigh'nn  thnn  an  aisig  si 
A  stigh  do'n  Data  dbrobh  na  morti 
Air  dhoigh  nacb  d'  fhnair  aon  eile 

leanmhninn 
Air  bord  comh-rf  a  an  Bich,  a's  db 

thsirii. 
An  sin,  an  nair  a  bha  an  t-Iotnpair 
A'  mareachd  troimb  na  dailteaa- 

fodbpa 
Tha  seaan  bhaile  mor,  a  bb'  ana  'i 
An  iodbalaoraidh — Agus  seaa  Doi 
Mn'n  oniDn«*amb,  as  an  do  cbinn 

sbli  cbd. 
Chuir  an  Dine  Iain  a  bhiodag  an 

e^cb 
Sbkth  Rudolf.  Ilgheama  Phailm, 

troimb  a  chorp 
'S  rinn  Tigbeam'  Bechenbach  s 

spealtadh, 
Mar  sin.  thuit  e  'n  a  fhuil  air  'oigli 
A's  air  a  rahoriadh  le  a  chnideadi 
Chunnacas  leo-san  air  taobh  thaU 
Mar  a  cbaidb  dha.  ach  bha  an  abk 
Batorra  's  eean  ;  ni  cha  robb  'o  as 
Acb  eigbeach  faoin  a  chaoidh  's 

thogail. 
Bba  sean  bhean  bhochd  aig  taobk 

nib  ir, 
'N  a  b-ucbd-sa  thus  an  Righ  a  su 
Mblchdal— Esan  lei«  am  ba  mbisn 

gn  leir, 
'S  gle  tbrath  a  cbladhsicb  e  an  oii 
KTAUFPACHBR-Tba'n  tir  mn  *n  cs 

air  g'ibhail  uambals. 
Oach  liealach  anns  na  glinn  tha  d 
Tha  b-nile  Comnon  fa  l«th  a'  dion 
Sean  Zurich  fein,  dhnin  i  a  geatal 
Oed  '^heas    iad  fosg  ill'  re  d<» 

fichead. 
Tha,  air  an  darna  taobh,  oillt  roii 

monaidh 
A'r  an   taobh  eile,   geflt  loim 

diogb'itais. 
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3ftn-riirhinn  Hangary  a'  tigbinn, 
iuiu'fuffr  .idh  '«  aacaoin  MgUii, 
tne  dh  \ae  seirc.   no  grinneas 

'n  d'thainic  i ;  theid  i  'gu  'dolan 
Ms  a  h*athir  air  tU  fchd  nam 

f«in  no 'a  dann,  no  clann  an 

traillean— (earainte  o'n  Ban> 

irsDaach  aig  an  Inohairtean, 
Buisean  a  charna  aada 
aihar,  agas  i  fein  f  hailceadh 
riacbd  a!  cheitein  anna  an  fhoil 

1  bheil  forfbaia  aca  air  na  mort- 

Cbo  1  aatb '«  a  cboimblion  iad  an 
ich  iad 

g  sliRbean  eadAr-dbealaiebU, 
cbairt  air  a  cbeile  tuilleadh— 
,  lai  1.  air  faondra  air  an  t-itliabb. 
T^Toradh  cba  d'  fboair  iad  ann 
ionta. 

liegb'ltaa  toradb.  'a  ann  air  fein 
tba  mort  na  abolaa  da 
r  a  bhlaa  le  grainealachd. 
•bnanchd  cba  'n  fbaigb  na  moit- 
niomb, 

ainne  toradb  beaonaichte 
nban  glan,  a  bhnain  o  'n  drocb- 

b  geilt  ro-mbor  a  tbogal  dbinn  ; 
1  mor  na  aa  r%a  'nia  air  tniteam. 
it  rioghail,  air  a  glanadb,  ttiairia 
BapabuK  gn  aliocbd  eiginn  eile, 
ain,  an  Riogbacbd  a  anaa  a  coir 
ba  dbeanamb,  mar  a  b' abbaiat 

8T  agua  moran  eile— An  cnala 

-Tba  Morair  Lncaenbnrg 

nmeacbadb  le  moran  gbutban. 

ST— 'd  matb  dbninne  gn  'n  do 

Irinneacb 

k  Hiogbacbd.    Tba  dtiil  a  nia  ri 

-Bidb  fenmaigan  Triatbnrair 

paidb— 

nn  o  dbiogb'ltaa  Austria. 

icbd-dutb  b  i  a'  cratbadb  lamban 
ile  le  toilinntinn). 

reacb  le  Righ-tbeacbdaire. 

ai— Tba  'n  ao  agaibb  ceannardan 

bcba. 

roa  moran  eile— A  Cbleiricb,  ciod 

cbd? 

CH— Tba  'n  so  sgriobbadb 

achdaire  d'ar  n-ionnsnidb  nile. 

ter   Fnrst)~Bii8ibb  an  aenla  'a 

}i 

IT  (a*  lengbadb)— '*  Do  dbaoine 

Uri,  Snita  a's  Unterbbalden,— 

i-gbean,  agas  gacb  gnidbe  niiai*b, 

•rigb  Kalasaid  " 

ANNA— Acb  ciod  is  ciall 
lan-rigb,  tba  a  riogbacbd  tbairis? 


Bhalter  Furst— '*  'An  am  a  deacbainn  gboirt, 
's  a  bron  m  ^r  bbanntraicb, 
A's  ann  an  troimh-cbeile  iontinn,  tbairis  air 
An  t-aiubbal  failteacb  ale  a  Tigbeama, 
Tba  cuimbne  aice  air  an  dilaeacbd  dblntb 
A  nncbdadb  rfamb  o  ahean  le  aliocbd  nan 
SQia<teacb." 
Melchdal— Cba  robh  aon  cbuimbn'  aic'  oimn 

an  km  a  solais ! 
Baossklmann  -Toad !  Leiglbh  leinn  a cblnlnn* 

tinn! 
Bhalter  Fur&t  (a'  leogbaidb)— "Tba  i  'cnr 
earl  sa  anns  a'  pbobnlT  dbileas 
Nacb  arobairc  iaa  acb  leis  a'  ghrain  as  modba 
Orra-san  a  bba  ciontacb  de  'n  gbniomb  sgreat- 

aidb; 
AgUM  tba  dnil  a's  flaabair  aig  a'  Bban-ricb 
Nacb  fiigb  na  mortalrean  co-oibreacbadn. 
No  cuideacbadb  anns  na  tri  datbcb»nna ; 
An  ait«  sin  a  dbeanamb,  ru  'm  a  fe^trr  leo 
An  toirt  a  snaa  gnn  dail  do  ]aimb  an  Diogb'lt. 

air. 
A'   cuimbneacbadb  a'  cbaolnibneis  a'M  an 

deadh-gbean 
A  fhuair  iad,  riamb  o  sbean,  bho  Ibeagblacb 
Hapabni^. 
Moran  Gutuanna— Caoimbneac,  agus  dbeadb* 

gbean  1 
RtaufpaCHER— Fbniir   sinn,   gu   dearbb,  o 'n 
atbair  moran  dea<<b-ghean  ; 
Acb  ciod  an  cliu  a  bbeirear  ^  ir  a  mh  ic  T 
An  do  cbomb-dbaingnich  e  ar  litir-sttorsa, 
Mir,  gns  a  nia,  a  rinn  gacb  lompair'  eile  ? 
An  d'  tbug  e  ceart>bbr«itb,  a  reir  coir  a'a 

dligbe, 
On  dion  a  tboirt  do  'n  neo^;biontacb  'n  a  aire  t 
An  d'  rinn  e  uibbir  'a  eisdeacbd  rf  a  na  Teacbd- 

airean 
A  cbulr  ainn  ann  an  am  ar  teinn  d'a  ionnsnidb  T 
H-aon  de  na  nitbe  sin  cba  d'rinn  an  Rigb, 
Uibbir 's  a  b-aon  cba  d'rinn  e  air  ar  son. 
Mnr  bbi'db  gn'n  d'tbng  sin  fein  ar  coir  a  macb 
Le  ar  Isimb  laidir  fein,  bba  eaan  coma 
Ciu  bbitbeamaid  'an  cmaidh-cbaa  no  nacb 

bitbeadb. 
Bnidbeacbaa  dba-asn  ?    Cba  b'  e  buidbeacbas 
An  aiol  a  cbuir  e  anns  na  glinn  slnn  againn. 
Sbeas  e  air  ionad  ar  J.  bba  e'n  a  cb  mas 
f  A  bbi  'n  a  atbair  do  sacb  popuU  fuidbe  ; 
Cba  b'  fbin  leia  ain,  ba  docba  lets  aaothracb- 

adb 
Air  aon  a  cbuideacbd  fein,  a's  faodaidb  iadsan 
Air  aon  an  d'  oibricb  e.  a  bbi  'g  a  cbaoineadb  I 
BHALTER  Furst— Cba  tog  sinn  iolacb  tbxiris 
air  a  tbniteam, 
Ni  mo  a  gleidbeas  sinn  an  t-olc  'n  ar  caimhne 
A  fbnair  ainn  aig  a  laimb ;  biodb  hiii   fad' 

nainn  t 
Acb  go  n  robb  sint  e  'dol  a  ghabbail  os  Isimb 
Diofth'ltaa  a  dbeanamb  air  son  ba**  an  hij^h, 
Nacb  d'  rinn,  air  aon  duigb  na  duifch  eile, 

maitb  dbninn, 
No  iadsan  nscb  d'rinn  cron  oirnn  a  ghoar> 

leanmhninn, 
Cba  'n  'eil  mar  fbiacbadb  oimn,  chi  fhre  giir 

dbuinn. 
'S  e  tabhsrtas  eaor-tboil  a  bbeir  an  graHb, 
Fnasglai'lb  am  ba**  am  beo  o  dblighean  f>eatbh 
Dhaaau  cba'n  ioc  ainn  tnilleadb— tba  e  marbb ! 
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MiLCHDAL— Agu  m%  tbk  a  Ban-rifh,  apn  a 


A  inU  adi  gut  an  raif  a  caoidh  na  Naamhan 
Tba*ii  daagh  'n  ar  lalhair,  o  amghar  air  an 

■aoradh, 
A'  togail  gaoir  an  tainnidachd  an  aird— 
ladMA  a  bbnaincadn  deofr,  cuireadh  iad 

gradh. 

[Tha  an  Righ*tlMachdalre  a'  fkibb). 
Stacpfachbe  (rit  an  t-iloagh)— Call'  am  UmU 

Tell  ?    Cha  *n  'eil  sinn  oe%ii  as  'migmbais 
Fear-oibreacbaidb  ar  aaona !  '8  i  a  lamb  ■» 
A  b'fbtarr  'n  ar  mMsg ;  's  e  a  bo  gboirto 

db'fbaUing. 
Tbiglbh,  acbairde.  learn  gun  dail  g'aehiroadh, 
'd  gu'n  coir  einn  uile  failto  air  gn  cridbeil. 

[Tba  iad  oile  a'  fklbh. 

Am  Cuiqkamr  BuuNit.    An  Dara  RomN. 

Taobb  a  stigb  botban  Tell. 

Tha  grioeacb  air  an  ieallaicb.   Tba  an  doroi 'na 

sheaaamb  foMailte,  a  toirt  leaUadh  a  macb 

air  an  dntbaicb. 

Hedbbig,  Bbaiter,  agns  Cilleam. 

Hedbhio— An  dingb  fbein  tba  'ar  n-atbair  a 
tigh'nn  dacbaian. 
A  cblann,  a  cblann  !  tha  e  beo  al%n,  a'e  iiaor, 
Arus  tha  linne  aanr,  'a  a  h-uile  duine  I 
A'a  'a  e  'ar  n-atbalr-aa  a  abaor  an  dntbaicb. 
Bhaltbr— Bba  miae  coideachd  ann,  nach  robhi 
arabathair? 
Chaidh  Micbead  m'atbar  gle  dhlath  air  mo 

mbarbhadh 
A'a  cha  do  chritb  mi  roimpe. 
HxDBHiQ  (a'  car  a  lamban  timchioU  air>— Seadh, 
alaocbain, 
Chaidh  d'  aiaeag  dhomb  air  aia.    An  dara  nair 
Rugadh  tn  dhomb  aa  nr.    Da  nair  thairia 
Chaidh  mi  ro  'abaotbair  math&r  air  do  agath  ! 
Ach  tha  ain  aeach— tha  aibb  'n  'nr  dithia  agam. 
A'a  tha  'nr  n-athair  coideachd  a  tighinn  an 
dingbl 
(Tha  manach  a  tighinn  thnn  doma  an 
tighe) 
UiLLBAM  — A  mbathair.  faidbh— ain  agaibh 
manach  boohd! 
Cinnteach  bidh  e  ag  iarrnidh  deiroe  aaibh. 
Hbdbhio— Thoir  tbnaa  'atigh  e,  'a  bheir  dnn 
dha  deoch-alainte ; 
Biodb  fhioa  aige  gnr  e  ao  tigh  an  aoibhneis. 
(Tha  i  a'  dol  a  atigfa,  agna  a  tilleadh  gn 
grad  le  bioeir). 
UiLLBAM  (ria  a  mhanach)— Tbigibb  a  atigh  a 
dhnine  mbaith,  a'a  bbetr 
Mo  mbathair  deoeh  dhoibb. 
Bhaltbr— Thicibh,  lelgibb  'or  agioa 

A'a  theid  aibh  air  'nr  n^adhart  neartaicfate. 
Am  Manach  (ag  amhare  mn'n  cnairt  air  1« 
aealladh  neo-abocair)— 
(Taif  am  bheU  mi  ?    Co  'n  dntbaicb  a  tha  ao  T 
BH4LTBR  —  An  deacbaidh  aibh  air  aeaohran 
'nnair  nach  floe  dnibb  ? 
Tha  aibh  'am  Bnrglen,  ann  an  dntbaicb  Fri, 
Far  an  t«td  dnine  'atigh  do  cleann  na  Behadi. 
Am  Manach  (rl  Bedbhig,  a  tha  a'  tarming  air 
aia  naith)-- 
BheU  aibh  Idbh  fehi !   Am  bhell  'nr  fear  a 
atigh? 


Hbdbhio— Tha  anfl  agam  a  h-nUe  nioa 
Achdodath'olrbhadhalaeT  Thai 
Nach  e  md  math  'aam  Mth  a  thnc  a 
Ach.  CO  air  bith  aibh,  tha  a^  I 
aintbaidibh ! 
BlANACH-Oe  mor  mo  cihlocna,  agu 
air  Ion, 
Cha  'n  ith  'a  cha  'n  ol  mi  goa  aa  i 
dhomh^^^ 
Hbdbhio— Na  bean  domh !   Cnm  a 
Seaa  aatar  bh'  nam 
Bla  tha  thn  toileach  ml  'thoirt  > 
dbnit. 
Manach— Tha  mi  'toirt  boldean,  air  do 
fhialaidh. 
'S  air  cimi  do  leanabain  chaoimb. 
(Tha  e  a'  cur  a  laimh  air  oeani 
de  na  balachain). 
HlOBHiQ— Cnm  bbo  na  leanaba ! 
Ciodathad'bheachd,  adhnioe?  C 

ach  tba! 
Cha  Manach  idir  a  th,  annad  T   Ou 
Fo  'n  cbombdach  and-aa  a'  gabi 

nnidh  I 
Nocoeiaa  aith  cha'n  fhaic  mi  ann  at 
Manach— 'S  midain'  ia  tmaigh'  ath'a 

an  domhain. 
HBDBHIO— Tmaa  laidir  dniagidh  mi-£ 
chridhe ! 
Ach  romhad-aa  tha  mo  ihaobh-atii 
dadh. 
Bhaltbh  (a*  tiiri  lenm  aa)— A  mbi 
m'athair! 

[Tha  e  falbh  a  mach 
HBaBHio— A  Tigheama  mhaith ! 

(Air  tl  dol  a  mach,  a^  air  d 
gan  chomaa  caradiadhX 
UiLLBAM  (a'  rnith  an  deigh  BbaUer)- 

O,  m'  athair  gaolacfa ! 
Tbll— So  mi  air  aia,  a  dUann — 
Ach  c'aite  'bheil  'ar  mathair  T 
Bhalter— Aig  an  dorns, 
'N  a  aeaaamh,  cha  'n  nrrainn  i  tigl 

na'a  fhaide 
Tha  i  air  chrith  le  ^agal  agna  aoltf. 
Tbll— O.  Hedbhig,  Hedbh^  matha 
mo  cnloinne, 
Thng  Dia  dhomb  oomhnadh,  cha*] 

eadhcomaa 
Aig  Fear-an-fboimeiri  agaiadh  a  d 
(Tha  am  Manach  a'  tmrt  aire  db 
Hbdbhio  (a  lamban  m'  a  mnineal>- 
mia'  a  db'  fboiling  air  do  ahon'^a 
Tbix— Leig  aa  do  cnnlmhne  aIn,  bl 
anbhaoh, 
Tha  mi  air  aia  'an  ao.    '8  e  ao  mo  b 
Tha  mi  a  ria  am  meaag  mo  efavideai 
UiLLBAM— Ach,  athair,  c'alt'am  bfaci 
agaibh? 
Clia  'n  fhaic  mi  e. 
Tbll— Cha  'n  fhale  thn  tollleadh  e, 
Le  nithe  naomha  tha  e  taiagie  anai 
Cha  tionndaidh  mi  alrdamh-n 
tniUeadh. 
Hxdbhio-O,  "T^,  Tell  I 

(Tha  Tell  a'  tarming  air  aia,  a| 
le  a  lamban  tnltearaX 
TSLL-'D  e  'tha  'car  eagal  ort,  a  Bhc 
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a  thUl  thn?    Am 
bhflU  do  lamli— 
_  Am  /MMf  mi  beanntninn  rithe  ? 
XBLL  (gn  cridheil.  misaeAchail)—  A  n  lamh  Bin 
Binn  i  tha  fein  a  dhion,  a*!  shaor  i  'n  Daih> 

alch! 
Omi  jEheilt  gun  fhiamh,  gn  Neamh  tendaidh 

(Tba    am    Maoach    a'  toirt   carachadh 
ealamh,  tha  e  a  'toirt  an  aire  dha). 
Tkll^-Co  e  am  manach  m  T 
HSDBHIG— Chaidh  earn'  aire ! 

Adi  bruidhinn  thaia  rii,  tha  e  'cur  oillt  oim. 
Am  Mam ach  (%  tighinn  na  'n  dluithe)— 

An  tuM  Tell  tin  tre  'n  do  thait  am  Maor  7 
TkLL— Is  mi  cha  'o  'ell  mi  'dol  g'a  chleith  air 

doine. 
ICAif  ACH— Is  tosa  Tell  ?    On  ilor  is  i  Lamh  Dhe 
A  rlnn  mo  threorachadh  fo  dhroim  do  thlghe. 
TkLL  (le  a  shoil  c'a  thomhas  bbo  mhullach  ga 

bonn)— Cha  mnanach  thn !    Co  thn  7 
Am  Manach— Marbh  thus*  am  Maor 
Olr  rinn  e  enooir  ort— Mharbh  miae  cnideachd 
Bsan  a  dhiult  dhomh  ceartas— Bha  e  nibhir 
'N  a  namhaid  dhaits'  agns  a  bha  e  dhomhaa, 

Cnir  mi*'  an  Dnthaich  saor  nalth 

Tkll  («  seassmh  air  ais)— Is  tusa— 
Uamha— ch  I— A  ehlann  1  a  chlano,  a  stigh 

sibh! 
Bach  thns'  a  stigh  cnideachd,  a  bhean  mo 
ghaoill 

Nbh,  falbhl  A  dhntaie  thmaigh  bn  tnsa 

HXDH  o— Coe? 

TkLL— Na  faraid  dhiom !    Bi  falbh !    Bi  falbh 
a  mach— 
Cha'n  fhaod  a  ehlann  ton  fhacal  dheth  a 

ehlninntinn. 
Toff  as  an  tich— Na  biodh  a  chridh'  agad 
*Bhi  fni  reach  f  nidh  an  aon  dmim-tighe  rin*san. 
Hbdbhio  —  Mo    chreach!     Ciod  a  tha  sol 
Tnigainneamaid ! 

[A'falbhleisa'chloinn. 
Tbl*.    (ris    a'  Mhanach)— Is  tnsa    Dine  na 
h-Anstria— Is  tn !    Mharbh  thn  an  t>Ioinp> 
aire,  do  thriath,  's  Brath'r-'I'athar. 
Diuc  lAiH— Bob  e  de  m'  eighreachd  mi. 
Tkll— Brathatr  de  d'athair, 
D'  lompaiie  mharbh   thn!     Agns  tha  an 

talamn 
Fkthast  'gad  ghinlan,  tha  'ghrian  'toirt  dhnit  a 
solns ! 

DlVC  Iain— Tell,  efsd,  m'an  dean  thn 

TSLL— Tha  do  lamhan  a'  mith 
Le  fnil  bhrath'r-d'athar,  agns  d'  lompaiie. 
'8  tha  'chridh'  agad  cas  a  chnr  ann  am  tnigh 

glan-sa7 
Tna  'chridh'  agad  d'aodann  a  leigidh  fhaldnn 
I>o  dhnine  onorach,  a's  aoidheashd  iarmidh? 
Diuc  Iain— Bha  flughair  agam  trocair  fhaotainn 


Rfnn  thnsa,  cnideachd,   dioghltas  air   do 

Namhaid. 
TKLL— A  dhnine  thmaigh  t  Ambheileoomaaaefa 
On  'n  deanadh  tn  gniomh  fniiteach  a  ghloir- 

mhiann 
Le  dleasnas  atbar  a  cho-mheasgachadh  7 
An  do  sheas  thnsa  snas  gn  flor-ghloine 
Pfhardach  a  dhion7   On  oeann  gaolach  do 

Mnlbh 


A  theasraiginn  7   No  iadsan  'is  dlnithe  dhnit 
Agns  'is  ionmhninn  leat.  a  choimhid  teann 
Bho'n  olc  a  b'  namfaasalche  'b'  nrrainn  tach- 

airt7 
Bi  Neamh  uo  lamhan  glan  tha  mi  a'  togail, 
Mo  mhallacbd  biooh  ort  fein  a's  air  do 

filiomh— 
ol  mile  flachan  florghlan  naomh  na  Daonn- 
achd, 
Thng  thnsa  masladh  oirre— Cha'n  'ell  cnid 
Ne  pairt  agam  leat— Mhort  thnsa  d'  Fhear- 

daimh, 
Binn  mise  Luchd-mo^haoU  a  threasraiginn. 
Diuc  Iain— Tha   thn  'g  am  fhuadach  nait, 
gnn  chomh-fhnrteachd 
Agns  as  enghmais  dochas7 
Tkll— 'S  ann  a  tha  sgreamh  air  m'  fheoil 
Am  feadh  a  tha  mi'gleidheadh  cainnte  rink 
Bitelbh7  A'sgabhdorathadoiUteUromhadt 
Fag  m'  fliardach,  oomhnnidh  ghlan  na  Neo- 
ohiontachd  1 
Dice  Iain  (a'  tionndadh  gn  falbh)— Mar  sin  cha 
'n  nrrainn  domh  !bhi  oeo  na's  fhaide, 
Cha  mhaith  leam  fantninn  beo ! 
Tkll— Tha  thn  'cnr  tmas  orm 
Air  a  shon  sin— A  Tighe«ma  Neimh  7  Cho  og, 
Asns  bho  shliochd  cho  nasal,  Ogha  Bndolf , 
Mo  Thriath  is  m'  lompaire,  'na  Mhortair 

tmagh 
Air  theicheadh,  'n  a  sheasamh  air  mo  stairs* 
neaeh 
Mar  dhiol-deirc  a  'gnidhe— ormsa,  dninebochd ! 

[A'  falach  aghaidh. 
Diuc   (ain  — Gnilibh  ma  's    nrrainn  dnibh, 
cnireadh  mo  chor 
Tmas  air  'nr  n*anam— tha  e  namhasach— 
Is  Prionnba  mi— co-dhin  's  e  Prionnsa  bh'  ann 

am— 
Cha  b'  nrrainn  domh  mo  mhiann  mi*fhoighid* 

neach 
A  cheannsachadh.     Bha  end  a'  cnamh  mo 

chridh»- 
Chnnnaic  mi  oige  Leopold,  mac-brath'r-m'> 

athar, 
Crainte  le  nrram.  le  fearann  air  a  dhioladh. 
Am  feadh  a  ghleidheadh  mise.  a  chomh-aoiie, 
Mar  gn*m  bn  chileag  mi,  fo'  oideachd  thraiU- 
eU^ — 
Tkll— A  dhnine  thmaigh,  thnig  d'  oncle  ciod  a 
bh'annad 
An  nair  a  dhinlt  e  fearann  's  daoine  dhnit ! 
Oliocas  a  bharail  ort  dh'  fhirinnich  thn  'nis 
On  h-oillteil,  tre  do  ghniomh  mi  nadnrra. 
Cait'  an  do  thf  ich  do  ehompanaich  'sa  chiont7 
Diuc  Iain— Tha  iad  's  each  ceam  »  dh'iponsnidh 
'n  deach  am  f ogradh 
Le  BBiorad  dioghltais ;  sealladh  dhfnbh  cha 

d'fnuairmi, 
Bho'n  latha  'thachair  gniomh  a  mhi-fhortain. 
Tkll— An  aithne  dhnit  gn  bheil  an  lagh  an  toir 

Otia 

On   Dheil  thn  air  do  Inibhairt  'snas  do  d' 

namhaid, 
A's  air  do  thoirmeaag  do  na  cairdean  agad7 
Dice  Iain— 'H  ann  air  an  aobhar  sin  alha  ml 
'aeachnadh 
A  h-nile  rathad  fosgailte,  's  tha  geUt  orm 
Bnaladh  aigdoms,  agns  a  tba  ml  'fn«reaeh 
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;    Ttw  ml  m'  tbuth 


Air  <illBbui  tit  fMdb  lum  l>»iii 

Mochulturaln'ianillthbe're 
f  I,  DU  tb*  laaldh  throoir  mid  1 


u  air  doc 


On  BU1«  Pbawlft 
A  PIUDL  ildlcti 
Oaldh  ilr  •on  I 


Diuc  lAiN-Nicb  linbhndh  ana  mift  ■nti  do  d 

THocblUir? 
Tuj.— Qabh  dad  tit  blth   >  dI    a  mu  a  'd 

Diuc  IiiK— nunuft  cbaibb  ml'n  imUud  do's 
-rir  klDaoIl, 
Cha'd  aiUuw.dboDb  u  t-aUibc,  bUodh  a4Cil 

Mi  leln  sonidfa  ri  CDldauhd  eholcrlch  tit 
blth. 
Tiu^lDiuldh  ml   d  ntlwd  dhoit— tfatrit  aira 

Diridh  tn'kDM  »  dh'  lodonldh  mbbalsD  BiM, 

A  U»'  ■  taomidh  biaa  a  omw  o'd  Blwidd. 
Dluc  Uin  (■'  tof  rt  oliv>adb  air  ■!•>- 

Am  faKDi  nl  untitre  <Am  J   B  to*  'n  abluuB 

A  Aratb  ri  taobh  mo  gbntonfa '. 
Tkll— Air  baol  iloebd  oriaweh 

Tba  "a  nthad   ■'   rn: 


■hlUba 
Hi  I  Cnltai 


Tail  >  tha  ri  taobh  d> 

..  deofrui  iOdiuald. 

a  lacbd  ;  4a  aid,  m>  thold  (a  matli 

Id  allgba  an  aamhais  ;  mor  ipat  a' 

U  raodbt'  A  UQU  Uur  olr  ad  DKoa' 


Dluc  ItiK-^b«  laaa  ach  pu  a 

bbnr  combnadb. 
TrLL— Ad  nrralnn  domh  do  cbn 

Pmisacb  air  bttii  combnadb  a  i 

Ach     leu    a    inaa— Clamar    ifr    bitb  cho 

•craamball 
-.s  a  bha  do  dhwnada*-Ii  duine  tbu- 
1-1  ddioa  miw  mar  an  ccDdoa— EtrlFb, 
Cbt  tloDBdiidb,  Tell,  can  chamhfliarUcbd 

■irlalbhthn- 
Ni  ml  na  dh'  ibaodaa  ni<,  'a  na  bU«  'am 
oliomaa. 
(A'  laom  ta  a  chaun  agaa  a'  deanamh 
l^tm  air  iamb  Tall). 
OlUC  Iiin—O.  Tail,  bba   ahlosbd  an-dochali 

Tkll— Liin  M  mo  lamb—Fcniuldh  tu  Mleh- 

Cha  Kbabh  IbD  rolach— Na  coir  rl  d'cbannlaa  o 
On'n  nbb  Cbudalth  gnn  ft 

lad  bralh  orl— 
1''altaam  bhaila'd  IddtinndolT    Co'adatl 

■a  am  lalKb  thn  faandhT 
D)UC  Iain— Ocb,  cba'n  fbioa  dnnb  ild  ! 
TiLi.— Biad  lia  ad  Dl  'Iba  Oba  'cor  ann  ai 
ehridba- 


■tlfhilr, 
lafniilcb, 


Aannalr'iiDbbaili  taanlntai 
Foaglaldb  la'd  onmbtirdonu  m 
a'amb  cha  do  ibDillaich  lolni  L 
DoRlaannan  toillair.  boldbaacb, 


La  cadman  cabbagach-calrcba'D  'aU  *«ad 
Alt  uing  a  ebnr  aaacbad  tar  ■  bbeil  altb 
A*  gabholl  oomhnaidh- 

D[IIC  IlIN— O.  m'rhsar-cfnoldb  oanl, 
Rudall  □  HMMbnrK  I    Acni  'a  ann  mar  w 
Tha  d'  oaba  troagb  ri  d*  Blogiuetid-ia  a 
cboiaaachd! 

T>LL~Har  *ln,  eud  aUd  a'  direadh.  nlgidb  ta 
BralibMchan  atd  Bhalnn  OboUrd  tar  a  bhtO 
Na  locbiln  ala  a  tha  en  ilomiidb  ian, 
Tba  iralthaaD  Nalmh  'g  ad  lioudli  tlian  am 


Snth  aalhhlnn  alia  trannlcbldb  do  cheUD 
A  ilna  ga  tlr  na  b-Fadallt,  ttt  am  lalib  tha 
Do  bbold  a  cbombllonadbcn  Cralbhdlnwh— 
tnda-nam'bo  ale  a  ehloldd- 
.  chlalcb  air  aJreamb  mhor 


-,  UiK  Urn  fsbi  all  oaaad 
badochiont', 
ocalr  'a  maltbaanu  do  d' 


da  dbnd  alcbaan  di 


L  ml  a'  cblnlnntinn  ibutbal 
miQ  (a'  mlUi  a  •t(|iht-T« 
lUT  Thagiam'*tbalra;tl 
cnldeacbd  anlbbinn   nan 


AmaaafL_. 

Tell— A  bhaai. 

Coir  bladb  ■'■  dwich 
Thotr  dha  in  aaor  an 


ddaachd  alKhoar. 


Ir  talhh,  naeh  talc  tha  C 


dol  gn  b-aalamh  a  anil  far  • 


bbd!  Tall,  ach  tha  TaU  i 


Ji  datr  a  tba  lad  dU  dithla  a  dol  11  ralhaUcM 
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An  t-Sbathamh  Roinn. 

ChiihMr  iochdar  a'  gfaliime  mo  'o  euairt  air 
tiidk  Tell  air  a  lionadb  le  aloach,  a  noU  a  db' 
kmBMddb  nan  enoe  a  tba  'g  a  dhnnadh  a 
stiidi.  Tha  tollleadh  laohd-dathcha  a'  ttghinn 
thairia  air  drochaid  ahoas  air  a  bheinn,  o  *m 
bheQ  an  abbainn  Scbacb  a'  taomadb  'na  tnlL 
Thft  Bbalter  Farat  a'  tigbion  leia  an  da  bbal- 
aeban  air  laimb  ai^.  Tba  Melcbdal  agoa 
Stanifacber  a'  tijrbinn  air  adbart,  tba  moran  eile 
a'  teannadb  dintb  air  an  colaobb.  An  oair  a 
ttm  Tell  a'  iisbinn  am  foUaia  tba  noir  an 
iol  «ieh  ax  eiridb  o  'n  t-slnagb  aan«  gacb  oeam. 

UiLB— Tell!    MDe  falllte!    Ar  dion  tba,  'a  ar 
Feat'aaoradb ! 

Am  feadb  a  tba  moran  diabb  a  crainneachadb 
mn'n  caairt  air  Tell,  cuid  diabb  a'  car  an 
lamhan  timcbloll  air,  agas  caid  eile  a'  breitb  air 
laimb  air,  tba  Rodents  acnt  Berta  a'  tigbinn  air 
adbait.  Tba  Radenta  a'  dol  ga  cairdeil  am 
Beaac  an  lacbd-dotbcba.  Tba  Berta  a'  teann- 
acbadb  Hedbbig  r'a  cridbe.  Am  feadb  a  tba 
to  uile  a'  dol  air  adbart  tba  mac-talla  nan  creag 


'a  nan  gteann  a'  fraagalrt  a'  cbiail  a  tb%  na 
BnacbaiUean  a'  chilcb  air  na  dadaicbean  a«a. 
Air  dba  ao  aile  «tad,  tba  Berta  a'  aeasamb  a 
macb  am  meadbon  an  t-alaaigb. 

Bbkta— A  mbatnntir  Solta !   A  Lncbd-dutbcba 
'an  oo-bboinn  1 
An  gabb  aibb  miae  anna  a'  cbambnant  leihb  T 
BfikCL  a'  cbead  neacb  a  fbnair  faaftadb  aaibb 
'An  TIr  na  Saorta.    Ann  bbar  lainbaa  treon 
Tha  mi  a'  car  mo  cboirean.    An  gabb  aibb 

riom 
Bfar  bbar  bean-datbcba,  ga  mo  dbion  'a  mo 
diombnadbf 
LUCHD-DUTHA— Sinn  a  ni  ain  leir  caid  'a  le*r 

beatba! 
Bbeta— Ma  aeadb! 
Mo  cboir  do'n  Fhleaagacb  og  ao  tba  mi 

laibbairt, 
Le  *m  laimb  ;  Ban  Saiaeacb  abaor  do  dbuine 
aaor? 
BCDBICTS  —  Agaa  tba  miae  a'  car  aaor  mo 
tbraillean. 
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Casherick,  Manx 
&  Naomtha,  Irish 
nith's  Seann  Dana   . 
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ruinneachadh  Grain  Ghailig  * 
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ycltic  Magazine,  vol.  i.      ... 
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3ntary  Lessons  in  Gaelic  . 

trt's  Gaelic  Grammar 

Pedigrees,  by  G'Hart 
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ish  Translation),  2  copies 
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Greek  Testament 

Greek  Lexicon 

Gospel  of  St  John  adapted  to  the  Hamil- 
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Historic  de  Gil  Bias  de  S^tillane  (French) 
Prophecies  of  the  Brahan  Seer,  2nd  edition 
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The   Highland    Newspaper,    complete,    4 
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Hebrew — Celtic  Aflfinity,  Dr  Stratton 
Illustrations  of   Waverley,  published    for  j 
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the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  (1865)       .  ) 
Illustrations  of  Heart  of  Midlothian,  do. 

do  (1873)         

Illustrations  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir, 

do.  do.  (1875) 

Illustrations  of  Red  Gauntlet,  do.  do.  (1876) 
Illustrations  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
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ditto 

ditto 
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The  Author 

Miss  Eraser,  FarraliDC 
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ditto 

ditto 
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Miss  Cameron  of  Im 
seagan 


English  Translation  of  Buchanan's  ^'Latha 

'Bhreitheanais,"     by    the     Rev.     J.  V  Translator 

Sinclair,  Kinloch-Rannoch  (1880) 
An   t-Oranaiche,   compiled   by   Archibald 

Smclair  (1880)  .... 

Danaibh  Spioradail,  &c.,  le  Seumas  Mac- 1 

Bheathain,  Inverness  (1880)      .         .  / 
Macdiarmid's  Sermons  in  Gaelic  (1804)     . 


Compiler 

A.  Maclean,  coal  m 
chant,  Invemesa 
Colin      MacCalluDQ 
London 
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,  Cardiff,  by  John  M*Connachie, 

1876) The  Author. 

IS  on  the  Present  State  of  the  )  t  u      at    i  t  t> 

Olds   by  the   Earl  of  Selkirk  [J^^^"   ^^^y^    ^■^'> 

•  •  •  •  •  •      r 

«   ^    ,.      o  u      D       ij  1  F. C. Buchanan, Clarin- 
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ellar*8  Poems  and  Songs  (1880)     The  Author. 
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Burton's   Histoiy  of  Scotland  |  L       Macdonald       of 

1.) )  Skaebost 

Brs  from  the  North  of  Scotland 

i.) ditto 

rical  Account  of  the  Highland  | 

es  of  Shaw,  by  A.  Mackintosh  >  The  Author 

;i877) ) 

the    Clan    Chattan,    by    A. 
itosh  Shaw  (1880)  .         .         .The  Author 
an     t-Sean     Tiomna     air     na\ 
ing     on     Teanguidh    Ughdar-  I 

;o  Gaidhlig   tre   churam   agus  \A.   R.    MacRaild,   In- 
r   an   doctiir    Uiliam    Bhedel,  /"  vemcss 

e   so   Eaapog   Chillemhorie   \i  I 

L830) J 

irke's  Works,  8  vols.        .         .     Mr  Colin  Chisholm. 

sties  of   Inverness,  Ross,  and  | 

rty  in  the  Year  1871,  by  H.  C.  Whe  Author 

•  •  •  •  •  •     f 

Scotland   Assembly    Papers — 

)olcwe  Case     ....     Mr  W.  Mackenzie 

ngal     rendered    into     Heroic  |  A.    H.    F.    Cameron, 

by  P]wen  Cameron  (1777)        .  j        Esq.  of  Lakefield 

ngal   rendered   into   verse    by 

aid  Macdonald  (1808)     .  ditto 

n    Doire — Gaelic    Poems,    by 

acleod    .....     The  Author 

I's  Gaelic  Sermons  .         .         .Mr  Colin  MacCallum, 

London 
>mmun  nan  Fior  Ghael — The 
f  the  Club  of  True  Highlanders     Purchased 
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Grammar  of  the  Gaelic  Language  (Irish), 

by  E.  O'C Mr  H.  C.  Fraaer 

E^uisse  de  la  Religion  des  Gaulois.     Par 

M.  Henri  Gaidoa.     1879  .         .         .     M.  Gaidoz 
Notice  sur  les    Inscriptions    Latines  de 

rirlande.       Par    M.    Henri    Gaidoz. 

1878 M.  Gaidoz 

Melusine  Recueil  de  Mythologie,  &c.     Par 

MM.  Gaidoz  et  Rollaud.     1878  .     M.  Gaidoz 

Guide  to  Sutherlandshire,  by  Hew  Morrison    The  Author 
Transactions  of  the  Royal   National  Eist- 1  Mr  J.   Mackay,  JP, 

eddfod  of  Wales  .         .         .  j  Hereford 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  by  J.  Macconnachie, 

M.I.C.E.  ......     The  Author 

In  Memoriam — Earl  of  Seafield  .     The     Dowager-Count- 

ess of  Seafield 
Past  and   Present  Position  of    the  Skye  |  L.  Macdonald  of  Slufr 

Crofters / 

American  Journal  of  Philology 

Revue  Celtique,  vol.  VI.,  No.  3 

Notes  on  St  Clements  Church,  Rowdill, 

Harris     ...... 

Notes  on  Clan  Chattan  Names 

The  Proverbs  of  Wales    .         .         .        *. 


boat 
M.  Gaidoz 


J.  D.  Dixon^s  Gairloch 

Struan^s  Poems 

The  Writings  of  Eola 
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Mr  A.  Ross,  Invernea  fc 
J.  Macpherson,  M.D. 
Mr  J.    Mackav,  JPi 

Hereford 

Mr  A.  BurgesSjbaui^i 

Gairloch 

Mr  A.  Kennedy 

Mr   John  Mackay  d 


Ben  Reay 
The  Proverbs  of  Wales,  by  T.  R.  Roberts  .     Mr   J.   Mackay,  J.P. 

Hereford 
An  Old  Scots  Brigade,  by  John  Mackay, 
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COMUNN  GAELIG  INBHIR-NIS. 


CO-SHUIDHBACHADH. 

1.  'S  e  ainm  a*  Chomuinn  "Comunn  Gailig  Ixbhir-Nis." 

2.  'S  e  tha  an  rfin  a'  Chomuinu  : — Na  biiill  a  dheanamh 
ionilan  's  a'  Ghailig ;  cinneas  Canaine,  Bardachd  iigiis  Ciuil  na 
Gaidhealtachd  ;  Bardachd,  Seanachas,  Sgeulachd,  Leabhraicheaii 
jigiis  Sgi-iobhanna  's  a'  cliauain  sin  a  theaniadh  o  dhearmad ; 
Leabhar-lann  a  chur  suas  ami  am  baile  Inbhir-Nis  de  leabhraichibh 
agus  sgriobhaunaibh — aim  an  canain  sam  bith — a  bhiiiiieas  do 
(yhaileachd,  lonnsiichadh,  Eachdraidheachd  agns  Sheanacliasaibh 
nan  Gaidheal  no  do  thairbhe  na  Gaidhealtachd  ;  coir  agiis  cliu  nau 
(jJaidhoal  a  dhion  ;  agus  na  Gaidheil  a  shoirbheachadh  a  ghiia  ge 
b'e  ait'  am  bi  iad. 

3.  'S  iad  a  bhitheas  'nam  buill,  cuideachd  a  tha  gabhail  siiim 
do  nintaibh  a'  Chomuinn ;  a-^us  so  mar  gheibh  iad  a  staigh : — 
Tair^^adh  aon  bhall  an  t-iarradair,  daingnichidli  l^all  eile  an  tairgse, 
agus,  aig  an  ath  choinneimh,  ma  roghnaicheas  a'  mhor-ehuid  le 
cramichur,  nit  hear  ball  dhith-se  no  dheth-san  cho  luath  's  a 
phaidhear  an  comh-thoirt ;  cuirear  crainn  le  ponair  dliubh  agus 
gheal,  ach,  gu  so  bhi  dligheach,  feumadh  tri  buill  dheug  an  crann 
a  chur.  Feudaidh  an  Comunn  Urram  Cheannardan  a  tlioirt  do 
urrad  'us  seachd  daoine  cliui teach. 

4.  Paidhidh  BaU  Urramach,  W  bhliadhna  .    £0  10     6 
Ball  Cumanta  .         .         .         .         .050 

Foghlainte 0      10 

Agus  ni  Ball-beatha  aon  chomh-thoirt  de .       7     7     0 

5.  'S  a'  cheud-mhios,  gach  bliadhna,  roghuaichear,  le  crainn, 
Co-chomhairle  a  riaghlas  gnothuichean  a'  Chomuinn,  's  e  sin — aon 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  OF  INVERNESS. 


CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The   Society  shall    be  called   the  "  (Uelic   Society   of 
Inverness." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  perfecting  of  the  Mem 
bers  in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
language,  poetry,  and  music  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  the  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  of  Celtic  Poetry,  traditions,  legends,  books, 
and  manuscripts  ;  the  establishing  in  Inverness  of  a  library,  U* 
consist  of  b(X>ks  and  manuscripts,  in  whatever  language,  bearing 
upon  the  genius,  the, literature,  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  people ;  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  people ;  and, 
generally,  the  furtherance  of  their  interests  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  persons  who  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  objects.  Admission  to  be  as  follows  : — The  candidate 
shall  be  projxjsed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another,  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  and,  if  he  or  she  have  a  majority  of  votes 
and  have  paid  the  subscription,  be  declared  a  member.  The  ballot 
shall  be  taken  with  black  beans  and  whit« ;  and  no  election  shall 
be  valid  unless  thirteen  members  vote.  The  Society  lias  power  t<> 
elect  distinguishr  ^  men  as  Honorary  Chieftains  tx)  the  number  of 
seven. 

4.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be,  for — 

Honorary  Members     ..... 

Ordinary  Members       ..... 

Apprenticas         ...... 

A  Life  Member  shall  make  one  payment  of  . 

5.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a  (>)uncil,  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  in  the  month  of 
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vill.  CO-8HUIDHEACHADH. 

</hcHun,  tri  lar-chinn,  Cleireach  Umiiiiacli,  Kuuairc,  lonmhasair, 
aigiis  coig  biiill  eilc — feuraaidh  iad  uilc  Oailig  a  thuigsinn  's  a 
f)hniidliinu  ;  agus  ui  ct)igear  dhiiibh  coiimeamh. 

6.  ('Umar  coiimeamhan  a'  Cbonuiiiin  gach  seachduin  o  thois- 
iv.ich  an  Deichcarah  mios  gii  deireadh  Mhairt,  agus  gach  ceithir- 
la-deug  o  thoiseach  Ghiblein  gu  deireadh  an  Naothamh-mios.  'S 
i  a'  (fhailig  a  labhrar  gach  oidhchc  mu'n  seach  aig  a'  chuid  a's 
higha. 

7.  Cuiridh  a  Cho-chomhairle  la  air  leth  anns  an  t-Seachdamh- 
mios  air-Hon  Coinueamh  Bhliadhnail  aig  an  cumar  Co-dheuchaiun 
agus  air  an  toirear  duaisean  air-son  Piobaireachd  'us  ciuil  Ghaidh- 
eidach  eile  ;  anns  an  fheasgar  bithidh  co-dheuchainn  air  Leughadh 
agus  aithris  Bardachd  agus  Rosg  nuadh  agus  taghta  ;  an  deigh  sin 
cumar  Cuirm  chuidheachdail  aig  am  faigh  nithe  Gaidhealach  rogh- 
ainn  'san  uirghioll,  ach  gun  roinn  a  dhiultadh  dhaibh-san  nach  tuig 
Gailig.  Giulainear  cosdas  na  c<Miheuchainne  le  trusiidh  sonraichte 
a  dheannamh  agus  cuideachadh  iarraidh  o  'n  t-sluagh. 

8.  Cha  deanar  atharrachadh  sam  bith  air  coimh-dhealbhadh 
a'  Chomuinn  gun  aontachadh  dha  thrian  de  na'm  bheil  de  luchd- 
bruidhinn  Gailig  air  a'  chlar-ainm.  Ma  's  miann  atharrachadh  a 
dheanamh  is  eiginn  sin  a  chur  an  ceill  do  gach  ball,  mios,  aig  a' 
chuid  a's  lugha,  roimh'n  choinueimh  a  dh'fheudas  an  t-atharrachadh 
a  dheanamh.  Feudaidh  ball  nach  bi  a  lathair  roghnachadh  le 
lamh-aithne. 

9.  Taghaidh  an  Comunn  Bard,  Piobaire,  agus  Fear-leabbar- 
lann. 


Ullaichear  gach  Paipear  agus  Leughadh,  agus  giulainear  gach 
Dcaslx)ireachd  le  run  fosgailte,  duineil,  durachdach  air-son  na 
firinn,  agus  cuirear  gach  ni  air  aghaidh  ann  an  spiorad  caomh,  glaiv 
agus  a  reir  riaghailtean  dearbhta. 


CONSTITUTION.  IX, 

January,  to  consist  of  a  Chief,  three  Chieftains,  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  a  Secretary,  a  Trejisurer,  and  five  other  Members  of  the 
Society,  all  of  whom  shall  understand  and  speak  Gaelic ;  five  to 
form  a  quorum. 

6.  The  Society  shall  hold  its  meetings  weekly  from  the 
Ijeginning  of  Octol)er  to  the  end  of  March,  and  fortnightly  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  The  business 
shall  be  carried  on  in  Caelic  on  every  alternate  night  at  least. 

7.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Committee  for  the  time  being,  when 
Competitions  for  Prizes  shall  take  place  in  Pipe  and  other  High- 
land Music.  In  the  evening  there  shall  be  Competitions  in  Read- 
ing and  Reciting  Gaelic  Poetry  and  Prose,  both  original  and  select. 
After  which  there  will  be  a  Social  Meeting,  at  which  Gaelic  sub- 
jects shall  have  the  preference,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  preclude  participation  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand Gaelic.  The  expenses  of  the  competitions  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  special  fund,  to  which  the  general  public  shall  be  invited 
to  subscribe. 

8.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  that  no  part  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Gaelic-speaking  Members  on  the  roll  ;  but  if  any  alterations 
be  required,  due  notice  of  the  same  must  be  given  to  each  member, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  takes  place  at  which  the 
alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made.  Absent  Members  may  vote  by 
mandates. 

9.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  Bard,  a  Piper,  and  a  Librarian. 


All  Papers  and  Lectures  shall  be  prepared,  and  all  Discussiona 
carried  on,  with  an  honest,  earnest,  and  manful  desire  for  truth  ; 
and  all  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit^ 
and  according  to  the  usually  recognised  rules.  * 


INTRODUCTION. 


This,  the  18th  Volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  contains  the 
work  of  one  year  and  a  half — from  Midsummer  1891  till  the  mid- 
session  of  1893  (1st  March,  1893).  The  departure  from  the  rule 
of  publishing  an  annual  volume  is  temporary  :  the  Society's  yearly 
volumes  were  getting  so  far  in  arrear  of  the  sessions  thej^  repre- 
sented that  the  Publishing  Committee  decided  to  compress  the 
work  of  three  yeai-s  into  two  volumes ;  more  especially  as  a  favour- 
able opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  unusual  number  of  papers 
of  a  genend  character  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  which 
could  be  either  omitted  or  condensed.  As  a  consecjuence,  our 
Volume  XIX.  will  represent  the  period  from  1st  March,  1893,  to 
end  of  session  1893-1894  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  by  the  New-Year  time.  Our  volumes  will 
be  then  abreast  of  our  sessions.  It  is  right  to  add  that  we  owe  the 
two  maps,  which  form  the  only  extra  feature  of  the  volume,  to 
the  courtesy  and  skill  of  Mr  James  Fraser,  C.E.,  Inverness. 

Since  the  preface  of  our  last  volume  was  ])enned,  the  Society 
has  lost  through  death  two  or  three  of  its  most  prominent 
members  and  contributors.  Sheriff  Nicolson,  m'«st  genial  and 
kindliest  of  men,  died  on  the  13th  January,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
66.  His  "  Gaelic  Proverbs  and  Phiases"  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the  "  Proverbial  *'  philosophy 
of  the  world ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  and  his  patriotic  Highland 
poetry,  it  is  felt  that  he  has  left  nothing  commensurate  either 
with  his  undoubted  genius  or  with  the  personal  im})ression  he  left 
on  his  contemporaries.  Two  months  later  saw  the  death  of  Mr 
Hector  Maclean,  folklorist  and  anthropologist.  Mr  Maclean 
was  J.  F.  Campbell's  right  hand  man  in  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  the  "Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,"  a  work  of 
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KuroDcan  fame.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  our  oi»ti 
Transactions — there  is  a  paper  of  his  in  this  volume — bs  well  as 
to  other  learned  societies,  notably  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute."  No  better  monument  could  be  raised  to  his 
memory  bv  the  Islay  or  anv  other  Association  than  a  collected 
edition  of  his  various  and  important  papers,  scattered  through 
l>eriodicals,  newspapers,  and  transactions  of  learned  societies. 
liev.  A.  D.  Mackenzie,  late  of  Kilmorack,  died  this  year ;  he  vas 
a  Gaelic  scholar  of  the  first  order,  even  venturing  into  the 
dangerous  quagmires  of  Gaelic  philology. 

Great  activity  has  been  shown  in  Highland  and  Gaelic  literary 
work  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  four  or  five  important 
publications,  have  appeared.     Of  Gaelic  books  published,  wehav? 
first  to  mention  Rev.  Mr  Macrury's  Eacfidraidh  Beatha  Chriofd^^ 
racily   written  account  of  the  life   of   Christ.     New   and  much 
fuller  editions  of  earlier  works  have  been  given  us  in  our  Bards 
(Neil  M^Leod's)   Clarsach  an    Doire  and  in    Dain    Iain  Gkf^ 
("  Morrison's  Poems") ;  the  former  has  several  additional  poems, 
and  some  well  told  tales  arc  appended.    The  latter  work,  of  which 
this  is  the  firet  volume,  has  a  laudatory  biogi*aphy  by  the  editor, 
Mr   George    Henderson,    M.A.     The    Comunn   Gaidhealach  have 
issued  a  first  book   of  "  Scottish  Gaelic  as  a  Specific  Subject, 
intended  for  the  Scotch  Code.     All  the  fore-mentioned  works  cams 
from   Mr   Archibald   Sinclair's  "  Celtic   Press"  in    Glasgow,  and 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his  patriotism  and  printing.     The 
second  and  last  volume  of  Dr  Cameron's  Reliquice  Celtic(t  has  just 
been  publishad,  and  is  a  much  more  valuable  and  varied  work 
than  the  first.     It  contains  the  famous    Femaig   MS.  (see  our 
Vol.   XL,   pp.   .311-339),  the   Red  Book   of   Clanranald,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Turner  MS.  XIV.,  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry — allfof 
the  first  time  printed.     The  Book  of  Clanranald  is  important  both 
as  history  and  as  Gaelic,  for  it  represents  the  learned  dialect  of 
the   Scottish   Gael   in  the    17th  century.     The  rest  of  the  work 
contains    lectures,    translations,    and    philology  :    altogether  an 
indispensable    work  for   the   Gaelic   scholar.       Mr   Macphersou* 
**  Glimpses  of   Church  and    Social    Life  in  the    North  "—mainlv 
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<X)nfined  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  Badenoch — has  received 
deservedly  high  praise  from  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr  Mackay's  "  Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston "  has  been  justly 
styled  a  model  parish  history  ;  the  vast  mass  of  facts,  general  and 
local,  bearing  on  the  Parish  have  been  well  digested  into  a  very 
readable  volume.  It  remains  to  add  that  Mr  Mackenzie  has 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  "  History  of  the  Mackenzies," 
re-written,  revised,  and  much  enlarged  by  genealot^ca]  and  historical 
facts.  The  gentlemen  who  are  editors  or  authors  of  the  last  four 
important  volumes  referred  to  are  active  and  valued  members  of 
our  Society.  We  regret  to  record  the  demise  of  the  Highland 
Monthly^  which  attempted  to  do  for  the  Highlands  and  for  Gaelic 
what  the  other  monthlies  do  for  the  general  country.  The  Celtic 
Monthly  is  flourishing  greatly,  and  has  increased  its  size  and 
literary  weight. 

The  most  important  event  in  general  Celtic  literature  is  the 
appearance  of  Dr  Whitley  Stokes's  Celtic  Etymology,  unfortunately 
written  in  the  German  language,  and  styled  Urkeltischer  Sprach- 
tchaltz.  It  is  an  extremely  able  work,  and  its  new  etymologies  are 
always  striking,  and  often  daring.  Standish  H.  O'Grady's  Silva 
Gadelica  is  a  collection  of  mediteval  Gaelic  (Irish)  stories,  mostly 
about  the  Feinn ;  no  Gaelic  student  must  overlook  it.  Father 
Hogan's  edition  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ros-na-Ree"  contains  text, 
translation,  and  vocabulary,  with  other  important  etymological 
facts,  of  an  Early  Irish  tale  about  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa.  Dr 
Hyde's  *'  Connaught  Songs,"  with  translations,  is  a  work  that  has 
been  received  with  deserved  favour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Larminie's  "  West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Romances."  Dr  Joyce  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  an  excellent  **  History  of  Ireland," 
coming  down  to  the  1 7th  century  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
new  edition,  with  additions,  has  appeared  of  his  "  Celtic  Romances" 
(D.  Nutt).  In  Germany  and  France  much  Celtic  philological 
work  and  textual  criticism  have  appeared,  the  leading  writer  being 
Professor  Zimmer.  He  has  also  published  a  work  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  of  early  British  history,  entitled  Neuniu^  Vindicatius^ 
where  Neunius  is  more  or  less  rehabilitated  into  the  position  of  an 
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lionest  historian  and  a  real  personage.  The  Revu€  Celdqtu  still 
dourishes,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  the  same  of  the  Gaelic  Jcmmaly 
edited  by  Professor  O'Growney,  Maynooth. 

In  regard  to  general  Highland  matters,  there  is  little  fresh  to 
record.     The  Clan  Societies  still  flourish  vigorously,  Glasgow  being 
the  head  centre.     Some  of  them  do  good  work  ;  they  help  claiis- 
men  newly  arrived  in  town,  and  some  of  them  offer  bursaries  for 
educational   purposes.      The   Clan    Macdonald    Society   has,   we 
understand,  even  unlertaken  a   Clan    History,   which    has  been 
entrusted  to  the  literary  care  of  Rev.  Messrs  Macdonald  of  Kil- 
tarlity  and  Killeaman.     We  should  like  to  see  more  literary  work 
like  this  undertaken — editions  of  clan  bards,  collected  works  of  a 
member  of  a  clan  (as  those  of  Mrs  Mackellar  and  Mr  H.  Maclean), 
Ac.     The  Goveniment  Grants  to  the  County  Councils  have  been 
in   most   cases  generously  applied  to   Technical  and    Secondarr 
Education,  and  the  prospects  of  Higher  Instruction  in  the  High- 
lands are  much  brighter  than  ever. 


Inverness,  June,  1894. 
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ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Nineteenth  A^nnual  Assembh'  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall  on  9th  July,  1891.  As  in  former  year^,  the  plat- 
form was  decorated  in  ;i  most  artistic  way,  tartans,  shields,  clay- 
mores, dirks,  deers'  heads,  and  other  emblems  of  Hiji:hland  sport 
and  chivalry  being  ett'ectively  employed.  A  background  of 
greenery  set  off  the  di8[jlay  with  excellent  effect.  On  this  occasion 
the  platform  was  occMipied  by  Mi*  W.  S.  Roddies  special  choir,  who 
hustiiined  with  much  credit  a  prominent  place  in  the  evening's 
programme.  Provost  Ross,  who  w^ore  the  Highland  costume, 
occupied  the  chair,  taking  the  place  of  the  absent  Chief,  Mr  Fletcher 
of  Rosehaugh.  He  was  supjwrted  by  Bailie  Alex.  Mackenzie; 
Mr  Colin  Chisholm,  Namur  Cottage,  Inverness ;  Rev.  Father 
liisset,  iStrathcrrick  ;  Captain  Chisholm,  Glassburn ;  Mr  Steele, 
Bank  of  Scotland  ;  Mr  James  Barron,  editor,  Inverness  CouHer ; 
Mr  Wm.  Mackay,  solicitor,  Inverness ;  Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Balli- 
feary ;  Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  Inverness ;  ex-Bailie  Stuart ; 
Brigade  Surgeon  Grant,  Inverness;  Mr  G.  J.  Campbell,  solicitor; 
Captain  Grant,  Northern  Bengal  Mounted  Infantry  ;  and  Mr  Dun. 
Mackintosh,  secretary  of  the  Society.  A  telegram  was  read  from 
Mr  Douglas  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh,  Chieftain  of  the  Society,  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Your  Chief  sends  his  hearty  greetings  to  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  and  regrets 
extremely  his  unavoidable  absence,  and  hopes  that  you  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  gathenng." 

While  the  company  was  assembling,  the  Society's  piper,  Pipe- 
Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  played  a  selection  of  Highland  airs  in  the 
entrance  lobby.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  proceedings  com- 
menced by  the  Secretary  intimating  ajx)logie8  for  absence  from  the 
following  gentlemen  among  many  others  : — Mr  Douglas  Fletcher 
of  Rosehaugh,  Chief  of  the  Society  ;  The  Mackintosh  ;  Sir  Kenneth 
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Mackenzie  of  Gairloch  ;  Mr  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  ;  Mr  Baillie 
of  Dochfour;  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P.;  Mr  L.  Macdonald  of 
Skaeboet ;  Professor  Mackinnon ;  Professor  Blackie ;  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie of  Farr ;  Colonel  Murray,  Inverness  ;  Major  Jackson  of 
Swordale ;  Dr  Norman  Macleod  ;  Dr  Stewart,  Nether- Lochaber  ; 
Mr  Paul  Cameron,  Blair-Athole  ;  Mr  Peter  Burgess  ;  Mr  A.  Mac- 
pherson,  solicitor,  Kingussie ;  <irc.,  «fec. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  he  ^gretted  the 
absence  of  Mr  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh,  Chief  of  the  Society,  who 
would,  in  due  course,  have  filled  the  chair.     Mr  Fietcber,  he  said, 
had  written  expressing  his  warm  interest  in  the  Society,  and  prov- 
ing his  sincerity  by  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £25.     Mr  Fletcher,  at 
the  same  time,  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  by  the 
Society  in  the  way  of  putting  upon  permanent  record  tbe  lives  and 
works  of  the  Gaelic  writers  of  the  present  century.     It  appeared  to 
him  (the  Provost)  that  there  was  ample  scope  for  their  enthusiastic 
literary  friends  to  give  an  account  of  these,  and  their  works  would 
be  a  practical  history  of  the  Gaelic   literature  of   tbeir   times. 
Unfortunately  Gaelic  publications  and  literature  did  not  always 
pay   publisher  or   author.     For   example,   an   excellent  series  of 
Gaelic  folk-lore  and  folk-tales  was  being  published  in  London,  by 
Mr  David  Nutt,  the  authors  being  two  well-known  Gaelic  scholars, 
Revs.  Mr  Macinnes  and  Mr  Macdougall,  and  they  were  certainly 
equal   in  importance  and  interest  to  Campbell's  West  Higbland 
Tales,  yet  the  publisher  had  only  sold  120  copies  of  the  second 
volume,  although  it  had  been  out  for  a  year.     That  w^as  not  as  it 
should  be.     Such  donations  as  Mr  Fletcher's  would  come  in  verv 
conveniently,  and  might  help  to  stimulate  both  author  and  buyer. 
The    Provost   then   congratulated  the   Society  on   its   tw*entieth 
anniversary,  and  said  that  next  year  it  would  attain  its  majority. 
He  was  sure  they  wished  the  kindred  Society  that  was  being  got 
up  in  Oban  all  success,  and  they  hoped  that  it  may  be  able  to 
show  as  good  a  record  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  the  Gaelic 
Society   of   Inverness  had   done.     The   volumes  issued    by  their 
Society  were  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  their  south-country  neighbours  ;  in  fact,  s«) 
far  as  he  knew,  as  the  outcome  of  a  provincial  Society,  they  were 
second   to   none.     If  time  permitted,    he   could   mention    many 
instances  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  refer  for  information  their 
leading  men,  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  to  the  volumes  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  and  to  the  Field  Club  Transactions,  and  they  had 
expressed  their  delight  and  surprise  at  the  w^ork  done.     Possibly 
they  might  have  their  musical  and  poetical  department  on  a  more 
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practical  footing,  and  have  reprular  competitions  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  gathering,  but  it  was  quite  an  open  question,  whether 
by  multiplying  their  aims  and  objects — federating  with  other 
Societies,  taking. up  home-made  cloths  and  other  native  industries, 
and  such  like  arrangements — they  should  not  injure  the  standing 
wliich  the  Society  had  gained  as  a  fountain  of  literary  and 
scholastic  matter.  He  was  not  one  who  would  like  to  see  their 
local  Society  merged  into  a  larger  or  even  into  a  national  one.  He 
believed  their  chief  interest  and  claim  to  help  was  that  they  were 
local  and  were  doing  local  work,  in  respect  that  they  dealt 
exclusively  with  Highland  lore.  It  would  be  well  if  that  were  so 
recognised  in  their  museums  and  like  institutions.  They  could 
best  deal  with  local  matter,  and  deal  with  it  more  exhaustively 
than  strangers  coidd.  In  that  way  there  would  be  a  double 
interest  for  visitors,  who  could  see  what  was  in  their  native 
Highlands. 

A  most  interesting  and  thoroughly  Highland  musical  pro- 
gramme was  gone  through,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr  Roddie's 
select  choir  for  their  excellent  rendering  of  the  different  songs. 
One  of  the  musical  gems  of  the  evening,  "  Mackintosh's  Lament," 
was  sung  by  Miss  Kate  Fraser,  with  humming  accompaniment  by 
the  choir.  This  was  the  first  time  Cumha  Mhic-an-Toisich  has 
been  sung  in  Inverness  to  this  artful  arrangement  of  the  music. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Miicgregor,  Farr  (now  of  Kilmore,  Argyleshire),  delivered  a  Gaelic 
address  as  follows : — 

A  Phrobhaist  Inbhimis,  agus  uaislean  gu  leir, — Tha  mi  gle 
chinn teach  nach  ruig  mi  a  leas  maitheanas  iarraidh  air  son 
seasamh  a  mach  a  labhairt  ribhse  ann  an  cainnt  mo  mhathar. 
Theagamh  gum  bheil  dream  'nur  measg  aig  an)  bheil  a  Bheurla 
ni's  deise,  no  feudaidh  e  bhi  gum  bheil  iad  an  so  aig  nach  eil  facal 
idir  'nan  ceann  ach  cainnt  nan  Sasimnach.  Gheibh  sinn  a  Bheurla 
daonnan,  ach  an  uair  is  aill  leinn  labhairt  a  mach  o'n  chridhe,  is 
ciginn  do  m'  leithid-se  dol  air  ar  n-ais  gus  na  briathran  a  bha  air 
iin  labhairt  air  feadh  Albainn  guleir,  anus  na  laithean  's  an  tug'ur 
n-aithrichean  dubhlan  do  gach  namhaid,  co  dhiubh  thigeadh  iad  a 
Sasunn  'san  airde  Deas,  no  a  Lochlunn  's  an  airde  'n  Ear.  Uime 
sin  thugaibh  eisdeachd  dhomh  car  nine  bhig,  gus  an  innis  mi  mo 
ggeul.  Anns  a  cheud  dol  a  mac^h  tha  agam  ri  mor  bhuidheachas  a 
thoirt  do'n  Chomunn  Gaidhealach,  air  son  a  chuireadh  a  thug  iad 
dhomh,  air  son  tighinn  'nur  measg  aig  an  am  so.  Cha  b'e  so  a 
cheud  uair  a  chuir  iad  fios  orm,  ged  nach  do  cheadaich  gnoth- 
uichean  eile  leam  a  bhi  a  lathair  gus  a  nis.     Ged  is  e  so  mo  cheud 
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shealladh  do'n  Chomunn,  tha  dochas  agam  air  barrachd  eolais  a 
chur  orra.  Bha  e  riamh  'na  thoil  inntinn  dhomh  sgriob  a  thoirt 
do  phrioDih  bhaile  na  h-airde  Tuaith,  far  ani  bheil  daoine  co 
fialaidh,  's  co  cairdcil,  's  co  cneasda  's  nach  iarainn  cuideachd  a 
b'fhearr  re  mo  laithean,  ged  a  bu  bheo  mi  gu  aois  na  h-iolaire  no 
aois  a  chraiuu  daraich.  B'e  sin  a  bha  a  m'bheachd,  's  mi  a  togail 
orm  a  crioch  mu  thuath  Chataoibh,  aig  teis  meadhoiu  an  t-Samh- 
raidh  aluinn,  le  run  a  bhi  'nur  measg  air  an  fheasgar  so.  Air 
dhomh  a  bhi  air  mo  tharruinn  air  cul  an  eich  iaruinn,  le  luathas 
na  gaoithe,  bha  mi  a'  toirt  oidhirp  air  briathran  a  chur  an  ordugh 
air  Kon  labhairt  ribh  an  nochd,  's  cha  robh  mi  ach  goirid  gus  am 
fhaic  a  mi  nach  b'  urrainn  dhomh  cearb  a  dheanadh  nuair  asheasainu 
air  beulthaobh  miiinntir  mo  dhuthcha.  'Nuair  a  bhiodh  ur 
n'aithrichean  o  shean  a'  dol  air  cheilidh  air  feadh  tighean  nan 
coimhearsnach,  cha  bhiodh  dith  cainnte  orra.  Eadar  naigheachdan 
na  duthcha,  agus  orain  nam  Bard,  agus  toimhseachain  's  ceisdeau 
cniaidhe  bhiodh  gu  leoir  aca  ri  radh,  's  tha  mi  gun  teagamh  nach 
teirgeadh  aobhar  cridhealais  dhuinne  ged  a  shuidheamaid  an  so  gu 
da  uair  dheug  do'n  oidhche,  no  gu  moch  am  maireach.  Cha  'n  ell 
fhios  c'uin  a  sguireamaid  do  labhairt  na'n  rachamaid  gn  sgeul  a 
dheanamh  air  boidhchead  na  duthcha  'san  d'fhuair  sinn  ar  breth 
's  ar  arach.  Shiubhail  mise  neart  do'n  chuan,  's  chan  fhaca  mi 
fkthast  aon  tir  a  chuirinn  an  coimeas  ri  mo  thir  fein.  Chi  sinn 
anns  a  Ghaidhealtachd  na  h-uile  ni  a  chuireas  sgiamh  air  an 
talamh,  agus  na  h-uile,  ni  air  am  bii  mhiann  leis  na  Baird  a  bhi  a' 
deanamh  rainn.  Seallaibh  air  na  beanntan,  air  Nibheis  's  air 
Cruachan,  's  air  Laoimein,  's  air  moran  eile.  Tha  iad  sin  nan 
seasamh  mar  fhianuisean  air  gach  gnionih  mor  a  thachair  mu'n 
cuairt  orra  o  na  chuidh  an  saoghal  a  chruthachadh.  Nach  ciatach 
an  sealladh  a  ta  iad  a'  cur  air  an  tir '?  Is  mor  's  is  laidir  's  is 
daingean  iad,  a  seasamh  mar  a  sheas  na  Gaidhil  iad  fein  a  shean, 
gu  dian  agus  gu  misneachail  an  aghaidh  gach  u^mihaid.  Rach- 
amaid a  sios  gu  ruig  an  Srath,  agas  ciod  a  chithear  leinn  1  Tha 
againn  an  sin  na  h  airahnichean  mora,  's  na  sruthanna  beaga,  nan 
dian  ruith  o  mhcasg  an  fhraoich,  gu  ruig  an  comhnard,  agus  o'n 
ehomhnard  gu  ruig  an  cuan.  Is  boidheach  na  tuiltean  uisge,  s 
iad  nan  ruith  's  nan  leum  's  nan  cabhaig,  mar  gum  biodh  iad  a 
ruith  reise  a  dh'  ionnsuidh  na  tragha.  Seadh  agus  is  boidheach 
na  coilltean  gorm'  a  ta  a  fas  air  na  bruaichean.  Chi  mi 
an  giubhas  agus  an  darach,  's  an  calltuinn,  's  an  seileach 
ag  ciridh  a  suiis  gu  boidheach  's  gu  lurach.  Cuiridh  iad 
sin  niaisc  air  ar  beul  gach  uair  a  thogas  sinn  a  suas  ar  suilean  a 
chum  nam  beann.     Cha  bheai?  an  dreach  u  chuireas  am  fraoch  foiu 
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air  na  sleibhtean  an  uair  a  thig  e  fo  bblath  mn  Lunastal,  'sa  bhios 
am  monadh  miir  gum  biodh  e  a  lasadb  le  teine.  Thugamaid  suil 
a  dh'ionnsuidh  na  h  airde  an  far.  Chi  siun  an  sin  na  h-eilcineau. 
Chi  sinu  Muile  nam  Mor  bheann,  agus  I  Chaluim  Chille,  far  an 
deachaidh  an  Soisgeul  a  thcagasg  air  a  cheud  tarruinn  ann  an 
Albainn.  Chi  sinn  Eilein  a  Cheo,  no  Eilein  nan  Sgiath,  an  tP^ilein 
Sgiathanach,  agus  a  ris  an  t-Eilein  Fada,  agus  Eilein  an  fhra'»ich 
an  I^icothas,  a  sineadh  fad  air  falbh  a  dh'ionnsuidh  an  airde  Tuaith. 
Tha'n  cuan  a'  briseadh  mun  cuairt  orra,  mur  chuan  do  ghloinn 
air  a  mheasgadh  le  teine,  ni^s  dealraich  na  uile  sheudan  na 
talmhainn  so  air  an  caradh  mu  thimchioll  crun  na  Ban-righinn 
Mur  eil  gu  leoir  agaibh  fathast  thugaibh  suil  air  na  criochan  a  ta 
ri  fhaicinn  fa  chomhair  nan  eilein.  Sin  far  am  bheil  na  lochanna  a 
niith  a  stigh  aig  bun  nam  beann,  far  am  bheil  na  machraichean 
faoilidh  anns  am  bi  na  treudan  ag  ionaltradh  fa  ur  dhealt  a 
cheitein  mu'n  eirich  a  ghrian.  Agus  am  fear  nach  faic  co  fiuealta 
's  a  ta  na  nithean  sin  gu  leir,  'se  their  mi  nach  eil-suil  'na  cheann 
no  tuigse  na  chridhe.  Sin  agaibh  ma  ta,  an  duthaich  anns  an. 
bheil  againn  ur  tamh.  Co  as  a  thainig  sinn  feiu,  agus  co  d'am 
buin  sinn  ?  Tha  eachdraidh  nan  Gaidheal  a'  dol  gu  ruig  linntean 
fad'  o  shean,  agus  tha  cunntas  againn  air  ar  sinnsirean  mun 
deachaidh  bunaitean  na  Iloimh  a  leagail,  agus  mun  robh  duine 
beo  a'  gabhail  tamh  's  an  fhearann  Bhreatunnach.  'S  coltach 
glim  b'  ann  o  mheadhon  na  h-Asia  chaidh  an  saoghal  gu  leir  a 
liouadh  le  sluagh.  Feudar  a  bin  cinn teach  gun  robh  na  Gaidhil 
am  measir  a  cheud  f  headhainn  a  chaidh  a  mach,  'nuair  a  bha  an 
sluagh  a  fas  lionmhor,  agus  an  tir  a  fas  ro  chumhann.  Ghabh  iad 
an  turns  a  dh'ionnsuidh  na  h-airde  'n  lar  sior  dol  air  an  aghaidh 
gU3  am  faighead  iad  aite  taimh  a  bhiodh  freagrach,  agus 
mu  dheireadh  thug  iad  a  mach  criochan  na  h-airde  'n  lar 
do'n  Roinn  Eorpa.  As  a  sin,  thainig  iad  'nan  curaichean  thairis 
air  a  Chaolas  Shasunnaich,  agus  dh'aitich  iad  Breatunn  gu  leir. 
Air  dhaibh  an  sin  a  bhi  air  an  roinn  nan  tri  earannan,  chaidh  cuid 
do  UelF,  agus  cuid  do  Eirinn,  thainig  cuid  eile  do  cheann  Tuaith 
Albainn,  agus  b'iad  sin  na  fior  shinnsirean  o'n  tainig  sinne.  Seadh, 
agus  is  iomadh  cogadh  mor  a  bha  aca  riamh  ri  chur,  air  son  greim 
a  chumail  air  tir  nam  beann.  Is  e  facal  suaicheantais  nan  Leodach, 
**  Cum  an  greim  a  gheibh  thu,"  agus  tha  mi  an  dull  gum  bn  mhath 
a  f  hreagaireadh  e  do  na  Gaidhil  uile.  Thainig  naimhdean  nan 
aghaidh  an  toiseach  as  an  Roimh.  Bha  iompaireachd  na  Koimh 
a'  tagradh  coir  air  an  t  saoghal  gu  leir,  ach  feuch  an  tug  na 
Komanaich  buaidh  air  luchd  aiteachaidh  nan  gleann.  Cha  tug,  s 
cha  mho  thug  na  Sasunnaich  no  na  Lochlunnaich,  gad  a  bu  trie  a 
thug  iad  an  oidhirp.     Tha  iomadh  cam  ri  fhaicinn  air  feadh  na 
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Gaidhealtachd,  a  ta  a'  coniharrachadh  nan  aitean  far  an  do 
thuit  colainnean  nan  namhaid  cein  sin,  do  bhrigh  ^s  nach 
leigeadh  iir  n-aithrichtean  leo  sealbh  a  ghabhail.  Cha 
deachtiidh  na  Gaidhill  riamh  fathast  a  chur  fo  smachd 
coigrich,  's  tha  nu  an  dochas  nach  teid  gu  brath.  Ach 
coma  CO  dhiubh.  Chan  eil  an  sin  ach  seann  naigheachdan  a 
bhuineas  do  na  laithean  a  dh^halbh*  Cha'n  ionann  cor  na  Gaid- 
healtachd an  diugh  's  mar  a  bha  i  'nuair  a  bhiodh  na  fineachan  a' 
dol  a  mach  gu  cath  fo  bhratach  nan  Ceanna-cinnidh.  Tha  na 
Gaidliil  air  sgoileadh  gu  uile  chriochan  na  tulmhainn,  's  tha  iad  ao- 
tighinn  gu  ard  inbhe  anns  gach  aite  far  an  deachaidh  iad.  Faicibh 
an  Domhnullach  a  bha  na  phriomh  uachdaran  air  an  fhearann 
Bhreatunnach  ann  an  America.  Sin  far  an  robh  oganach  Oatach, 
a  chuir  moran  urraim  air  an  aite  as  an  d'thainig  e.  Cha'n  'eil  ach 
goirid  o  na  thainig  a  chrioch  air,  *8  b'  fhearr  gun  robh  tuille  ann 
coltach  ris.  'S  mor  am  bend  gum  bheil  co  beag  suim  air  a  ghab- 
hail  do  nithean  Gaidhealach  'n  ar  measg.  Tha  moran  'n  ar  measg 
a'  deanamh  di-chuimhne  air  gnathaichean  air  n-aithrichean,  's  cban 
eil  mi  cinnteach  idir  gur  ann  ni's  fearr  a  ta  iad  a'  deanamh.  A 
reir  coltais  tha  daoine  ann  a  ta  co  proiseil  's  gum  bheil  iad 
a  deanamh  tair  air  a  Ghaidhlig  mar  chainnt  shuaraich  neo-fhasanda. 
Seadh,  tha  gu  leoir  ann  air  feadh  na  Gaidhealtachd  aig  am  bheil 
gu  leoir  do  Ghaidhlig,  agus  a  ta  a'cumail  a  mach  nach  eil  facal  dhi 
nan  ceann.  Tha  iad  g'am  brath  fein  gun  taing.  'S  iomadh  uaira 
rinn  mi  gaire  a'  cluinntinn  fear  no  te  ag  radh,  's  Bheiirla,  "  Chan  eQ 
Gaidhlig  agam."  Nam  biodh  iad  ag  innseadh  na  firinn  's  e 
theireadh  iad,  "  Cha'n  aithne  dhomh  a  Ghaidhlig,''  do  bhrigh  's 
gur  e  sin  an  car  a  bhios  na  Sasunnaich  a'  cur  air  a  chainnt  aca  fein. 
A  nis,  am  feadh  's  a  tha  daoine  cho  aineolach  ri  so,  tha  e  feumail 
gun  rachadh  ni  eiginn  a  dheanamh  a  chum  's  nach  rachadh  di 
chuimhne  gu  leir  a  dheanadh  air  cainnt  na  h-airde  Tuath.  'S  e 
so  is  crioch  araidh  do'n  Chomunn  Ghaidhealach  aig  Inbhiniis. 
Is  freagarrach  gum  biodh  priomh  bhaile  na  Gaidhealtachd  air 
thoiseach  'sa  ghniomh.  Rinn  muinntir  Inbhirnis  aon  rud  a 
bha  glic,  'nuair  a  thug  iad  gairm  do'n  Ollamh  Macleoid  gu  tighinn 
an  aite  an  Domhnullaich.  Oha'n  e  na  h-uile  fear  a  lionas  boineid 
an  Domhnullaich,  ach  mu  tha  fear  idir  ann,  's  e  sin  Tormoid, 
Gaidheal  mor,  laidir,  foghain teach  ;  saoghal  's  slainte  gum  robh 
aige  re  morain  laithean.  Gu  ma  fada  beo  e,  's  ceo  as  a  thigh.  'S 
am  dhomh  sgur.  Moran  taing  dhuibh  air  son  co  foighidneach  's 
a  dh'isd  sibh  rium.  Gabhaibh  air  'ur  n-aghaidh  a  mhuinntir  a 
Chomuinn  Ghaidhealaich.  Cumaibh  cuimhne  air  na  Baird,  's  air  a 
phiob  mhoir,  's  air  na  ceilidhean,  's  air  a  chamanachd,  agus  seasaibh 
guallainn  ri  guallainn  a  dh-aindeoin  co  theireadh  e. 
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At  the  close  the  Chainnan  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Koddie  and  his  choir,  whom  he  complimented  highly  upon  their 
performance,  also  the  Rev.  Mr  Macgregor  for  his  excellent  Gaelic 
address. 

Mr  Mackay,  solicitor,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Provost 
Ross  for  presiding,  and  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  termi- 
nated one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  successful  assemblies  that 
the  Society  have  ever  had. 

The  pianoforte  accompaniments  were  tastefully  supplied  by 
Miss  C.  Fraser,  Church  Street,  and  the  proceedings  were  appropri- 
fitely  diversified  by  an  excellent  selection  of  pipe  music  from  the 
Society's  piper,  Pipe- Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  assisted  by  Pipe- 
Major  Ferguson,  of  the  Highland  Rifle  Volunteers. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Mr  Neil  Macleod,  Edin- 
burgh, bard  to  the  Society,  for  the  occasion  : — 

COINNBAMH    BlIADHNAIL   CoMUNN   GaELIG    InBHIRNIS. 

Failt'  air  clann  nan  Gaidheal  cliutach, 

Tha  cruinn  an  nochd  'n  an  comunn  muimeach, 

A  sheasamh  c4nan  aosd'  ar  duthcha, 

A  sheinn  ar  baird  ; 
'S  a  h-eachdraidh  bhuan  nach  teid  a  mhuchadh 

'An  gloir  nan  dan. 

Cho  fad  's  a  shiubhleas  uillt  troimh  ghleanntan, 

'S  a  sheideas  gaothan  ris  na  beanntan, 

Bidh  cainnt  'us  ceol  nan  gaisgeach  greannmhor 

A  dion  ar  tir  ; 
A'  taisbeanadh  an  cliu  gim  ghanntar 

Bho  linn  gu  limi. 

A'  chainnt  a  labhradh  le  ar  sinnsir, 
'S  dh'  fhag  iad  againne  mar  dhileab, 
Tha  sibhs'  an  nochd  gu  duineil  dileas, 

Mar  'bu  choir  dhuibh ; 
'G  a  nearteachadh  'n  'ur  Baile  rioghail 

Le  deadh  eolas. 

'S  i  'labhair  Oisean,  Fionn,  'us  Diarmad, 
'S  a  dhuisgeadh  spiorad  treun  'n  an  i^mad, 
A  sheasadh  daingean  mar  an  t-iarunn, 

Ri  uchd  an  namh ; 
'S  an  talla  chiuil  gu  baintidh  siochail, 

Le  iochd  is  baigh. 
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Altrumaibh  ie  beiiM  gun  truailleadh, 

(rach  ni  tha  maiscacli  agU8  uiisal, 

Lc  spioracl  rioghail  mar  'lui  diial  dhuibh, 

Bho  bhur  siniisir ; 
'S  cHiiint  bhur  mathar  cuniaibh  suas  i, 

iUiu  a  diobradh. 

Cuimhnichibh  an  stoc  bho  'n  d'  fhas  sibh, 
'8  air  an  eaohdraidh  bhuan  a  dh'  fhag  iad, 
Air  an  gniomharan  neo-bhasmhor, 

'S  air  an  cuchdan  : 
A  chcannaich  sa^^rsa  tir  nan  ardbheann 

Le  'n  cuid  chreuchdan. 


LSth  NOVEMBER,    J 891. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  on  tliis  date,  being  the 
tirst  meeting  for  Session  1891-92.  After  the  nomination  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  for  membership,  and  the  arranging  of  some 
business  in  connection  with  the  annual  dinner,  Mr  Alex.  Macbain, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper  contribnted  by  Mr  Matheson,  teacher,  Easdalc, 
entitled — "  The  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  the  Isle  of  Skye."  Mr 
Matheson's  i>aper  was  as  follows  : — 

THE  GHOSTS  AND  APPARITIONS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

Considering  the  nimiber  of  able  writers  and  accomplished 
critics  among  the  members  of  the  (Jaelin  Society  of  Inverness,  it 
is  with  feelings  very  nearly  akin  to  timidity  that  I  approach  my 
subject,  that  of  the  Ghosts  of  Skye — feelings  arising  not  from  any 
fear  of  the  ghosts  themselves,  though  it  is  a  subject  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  fear,  but  from  an  inward  consciousness  of  many 
shortcomings  hindering  the  paper  from  being  more  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  making  it  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  records  of 
the  Society,  and  ensuring  for  it  that  patient  heanng  and  unsparing 
criticism  so  beneficial  to  both  writers  and  readers.  I  will,  how- 
ever, do  my  best  for  the  sake  of  old  Skye,  and 

Air  son  na  tim  a  bh'ann  bho  sheiui 
Air  son  na  tim  bho  chian  0\ 
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But  even  then  I  fear  it  will  fall  far  short  of  a  real  Skye  Old  Ceilidh, 
where  many  a  time  and  oft  patriarchal  crofters  of  the  old  school 
considered  it  their  chief  delight 

Around  their  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  thev  heard  and  all  thev  saw. 

1  shall  not  attempt  anything  \v  the  shape  of  a  learned  (»r 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  will  confine  myself  to 
giving  specimens  of  such  ghost  stories  as  I  remember  in  the 
homely  style  in  which  they  are  related  in  Skye  by  people  often 
without  a  particle  of  education,  but  whose  memories  are  regular 
treasiire-houseo  of  old  world  stories  and  legends,  and  which  they 
can,  as  a  rule,  deliver  with  good  effect,  and  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  their  vereion.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
members  of  your  Society  remember  many  similar  stories,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  they  supplement  this  paper  by  relating, 
Ceilidh-wise,  each  man  a  story  after  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

I  at  first  thought  of  making  it  embrace  all  phases  of  super- 
stition in  Skye,  but  I  find  the  subject  so  inexhaustible  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  one  phase  of  it,  namely,  the  ghosts  and  appar- 
itions, and  even  that  phase  I  find  capable  of  sub-division  into 
various  branches,  for,  on  examining  the  subject,  I  find  there  are 
gentle,  ethereal,  inoffensive  ghosts,  goody-goody  ghosts,  always 
bent  on  some  mission  of  love,  charity,  or  justice  There  are 
ghosts  under  some  inexorable  spell  of  distress  that  visit  the  scenes 
of  their  former  state  of  mortality  in  search  of  some  Christian 
mortal  with  a  courage  that  can  stand  the  test  of  interviewing  an<l 
being  interviewed  by  a  ghost. 

**  Speak  till  and  hear  what  it  con f est, 
And  send  a  wandering  soul  to  rest." 

There  are  malevolent  ghosts,  retributive  and  violent,  with  a  will 
and  power  to  inflict  the  most  convincing  cudgelling  if  the  occasion 
demands  it ;  and  there  are  various  and  innumerable  apparitions  of 
the  devil  in  bodily  form,  cloven -footed,  saucer-eyed,  and  nostrils 
breathing  fire  ;  a  pugnacious  pair  of  horns,  and  what  a  length  of  tail 
behind,  and  then  its  hue  !  Whoever  saw  so  fine  a  blue,  or  green,  or 
black,  white,  for  not  more  varying  are  the  ever  changing  hues  of  the 
•chameleon,  than  are  the  different  versions  of  the  appearance  of 
Old  Nick  in  old  Skye.  Now  he  appears  driving  a  carriage  and  six 
black  horses  through  the  air ;  now  as  a  black  parson  preaching 
mock  sermons  to  an  assembly  of  witches,  or  he  assumes  the  role  of 
dominie  and  gives  his  witch  pupils  uncanny  lessons  on  some  dread- 
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ful  uiystificationB  of  the  Black  Art,  or  he  appears  as  a  weU -dressed 
gentleman  in  black,  a  decrepit  old  man,  a  labourer,  or  fisherman, 
but  an  accident  always  betrays  his  cloven  hoof,  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  whatever  guise  he  appears,  and  then  he  vanishes 
in  flames  of  fire.  Sometimes,  when  he  wants  to  frighten  the 
lieges,  he  is  accompanied  by  infernal  and  hideous  howling 
and  with  the  noise  of  clanking  of  irons,  as  if  all  the  ship  cables  in 
existence  were  dangling  at  his  heels.  As  a  finely  dressed  gentle- 
man he  is  said  to  have  joined  a  party  playing  at  cards  in  Uig  Inn 
late  one  Saturday  night.  The  party  continued  playing  well  oq 
into  Sunday  morning,  when  one  of  the  cards  happeaing  to  drop  oo 
to  the  floor,  the  party  who  lifted  it  was  horrified  to  find  he  was 
playing  with  the  cloven-footed  gentleman  ;  and  on  raising  the 
alarm  his  satanic  majesty  disappeared  through  the  roof  amidst 
flames  of  fire.  How  is  it  the  devil  always  ascends  out  of  sight,, 
seeing  his  satanic  majesty  is  supposed  to  live  "  down,  dowu, 
below  T  A  Skye  clergj-man  of  these  long  ago  olden  times,  the 
famous  Rev.  Mr  Espol  of  Snizort  and  Scorribreck,  the  latter  place 
then  under  crofters — this  rev.  gentleman,  who  was  as  famous  for 
his  feats  of  strength  as  he  was  for  his  preaching,  once  had  a  ser- 
vant girl  who  entered  into  compact  with  the  devil  for  certaio 
girlish  considerations,  by  which  all  her  desires  wei'e  to  bo  realised. 
The  bargain  was  that  the  gentleman  in  black,  for  as  such  he 
always  appeared  to  her,  was  to  claim  her  as  his  own  at  the  end  of 
a  year  and  a  day.  True  to  his  word  on  the  appointed  day  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  minister's  manse  to  claim  the  girl.  The  girl, 
in  her  peqjlexity,  sought  counsel  of  the  minister,  and  told  him  tlie 
whole  stor}^  while  the  gentleman  in  black  was  kept  waiting  in 
another  room  in  which  was  a  lighted  candle,  but  he  urged  that 
his  time  was  precious  and  that  the  girl  must  accompany  him 
without  further  delay.  At  tlie  minister's  request,  she  begged  to 
l>e  allowed  to  stay  till  the  candle  had  burnt  out.  This  being- 
agreed  to,  the  minister  immediately  blew  out  the  candle,  inform- 
ing tlie  gentleman  that  he  would  take  care  that  that  particular 
caudle  would  never  bum  out.  The  devil,  thereupon,  made  hi& 
usual  exit.  As  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  his  sable  majesty  now 
viewed  his  reverence  with  greater  hatred  and  animosity  than  ever, 
and  longed  for  some  favoured  opportunity  of  punishing  him  for 
cheating  him  of  his  victim.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  His 
reverence  had  to  preach  both  at  Snizort  and  Scorribreck  ;  anti,  di 
one  occasion,  the  night  being  fine,  with  moonlight,  he  started  to 
cross  the  wild  range  of  hills  separating  the  two  places,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.     When  he  had  reached  one  of  the  wildest  and 
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gloomiest  parts  of  these  mountaiu  passes,  he  was  startled  by  all 
the  noises  most  hideous  to  conceive,  accompanied  by  shouting  and 
clanking  of  chains  sufficent  to  rend  the  very  rocks,  and  as  if  all  the 
demons  together  were  let  loose  in  a  crowd,  and  were  jostling  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  him.  Being  strong  and  swift  of 
foot  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  with  his  best  foot  forward. 

He  staved  not  for  brake. 
He  stopped  not  for  stone. 

Never  before,  since  the  famous  chase  of  Daorghlass  after  the  fairy 
Smith  of  Dundiarg,  also  in  the  same  locality,  was  seen  such 
champion  running.  Knowing  that  a  running  stream  they 
"  dauma  "  pass,  and  this  being  on  before  him,  he  felt  confident  of 
victory. 

He  ran  a  race  and  won  it,  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town. 

That  is  to  say  to  bin  house,  which  was  far  too  sacred  a  spot  for 
any  imp  of  darkness  to  intrude  into  it ;  besides,  he  had  placed  the 
waters  of  Rigg  between  himself  and  the  enemy,  and  knew  he  was 
safe.  This  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  known  by  the 
common  name  of  "  Brae-an-tu-Shaer  "  (upper  Eastside),  Skye,  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  Old  Nick,  for  we 
have  yet  another  story  of  his  daring  there.  In  these  grand  old 
times  the  people  used  to  catch  great  numbers  of  salmon  on  the 
lochs  and  rivers,  no  man  forbidding  them.  They  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  operations  as  early  as  possible,  and  as  the  first  airivals  had 
the  best  chances,  each  one  tried  to  be  the  firet  on  the  ground.  On 
one  occasion,  before  the  Sabbath  had  quite  expired,  one  of  the 
fishers  had  already  arrived  at  the  loch  and  was  surprised  to  gee 
some  one  there  before  him.  In  the  darkness  he  took  him  for  one 
of  his  neighbours,  especially  on  hearing  himself  addressed  by  name, 
thus,  "  Alasdair  Mhor  a  mhic  Eain  Laidir,  cc  's  f  hearr  leat  a  bhi 
gaddagh  na  taoghladh."  On  nearer  approach  he  smelt  something 
uncanny  about  the  stranger,  but,  without  betraying  any  appre- 
hension, he  at  once  answered,  **'S  f  hearr  leam  a  bhi  ejaddagh." 
The  stranger  then  began  landing  heaps  upon  heaps  of  fish  all  of 
the  most  magnificent  proportion  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  do  so  until  startled  by  the  crowing  of  a  neighbouring  cock. 
He  took  his  departure  amidst  much  noise  and  confusion,  and 
addressing  his  brother  in  trade  at  parting,  said,  "  Alasdair  Mhor 
a  Mhic  Eain  Laidir,  mar  a  biodh  mar  a  tharladh  b'fhada  do 
ehuimhne's  air  an  taoghladh.'' 

A  story  is  told  ab^ut  one  of  the  good  old  Lairds  of  Tota  Roam 
who,  during  his  life,  had  been  over-indulgent  towards  his  son  and 
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heir,  to  the  effect  that  after  his  death  his  ghost  used  to  pay  stem 
visits  of  correction  to  the  said  son  aud  pay  him  a  hundred  fold  the 
stripes  neglected  to  be  imparted  in  this  world.  Instances  of 
unfriendly  or  malicious  actions  by  Skye  ghosts  could  be  multiphed 
without  number.  Every  Skyeman  is  ivcquainted  with  the  belief 
in  phantom  funeral  processions.  These  ghost  funerals  precede  the 
actual  funeral,  and  follow  the  same  route  afterwards  taken  bv  a 
real  funeral.  I  have  myself  heard  people  express  their  belief  in 
these  ghost  processions — saying  it  was  not  jidvisable  to  walk  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  at  night  in  case  a  "  funeral  "  might  happen  to 
be  passing,  as  in  that  case  they  might  be  thrown  down  and 
trampled  upon. 

Of  ghosts  condemned  to  walk  the  shades  seeking  rest^  but 
finding  none  because  their  bodies  had  not  received  Christian  burial, 
to  inform  upon  their  murderers  and  reveal  where  they  had  hid 
away  their  bodies,  no  end  of  stories  could  be  told.  We 
give  the  following  because  it  can  be  most  easily  verified 
by  legions  of  living  witnesses  between  Staffin  and  Portree, 
and  the  locality,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Quirang, 
IS  known  to  almost  everybody,  and  especially  because  the  stor\'  is 
believed  in  as  a  tTiie  ghost  story  and  on  account  of  the  truthful  and 
sensible  people  who  have  seen  and  heard  things  there  at  uncanny 
hours  of  the  night.  The  exact  scene  of  these  ghost  appearances  is 
a  wild  solitary  mountain  torrent  at  the  back  of  Quirang,  where  it 
forms  an  ugly  bliick-loDking  soi-t  of  waterfall,  at  a  spot  where  the 
Dig  and  Quirang  coach  road  passes  and  where  the  bum  is  cros>o<l 
by  a  small  wooden  bridge.  It  is  believed  that  a  foul  murder  was 
here  committed  at  one  time,  and  the  body  was  hid  in  the  midst  of 
the  dark  aiul  uninviting  moor  so  largely  previiiling  here.  A 
respectable  pedlar,  who  had  been  selling  goods  in  various  parts  of 
Skye  from  a  large  pack  which  he  c^arried  on  his  back,  is  said  to 
have  been  followed  while  crossing  from  Staffin  to  Uig ;  and  was 
murdered  on  this  spot,  for  the  sake  of  his  money  and  his  pack  ;  and 
that  the  place  wiis  ever  after  haunted  by  his  ghost.  That  something 
has  been  seen  and  heard  at  this  spot  by  a  number  of  people  does 
not  admit  of  any  doubt,  and,  though  most  of  them  entertained  a 
dread  of  at  all  referring  to  the  subject,  an  honest  Staffin  crofter 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  adventures.  He  described  the  ghost 
as  a  well  built  man,  wanting  one  arm,  wearing  a  **  pilot  cloth " 
jacket,  and  with  a  face  like  **  a  basin  full  of  blood  "  (an  expression 
used  to  describe  a  very  red-coloured  face).  He  started  up  beside 
him,  and  whether  he  walked,  or  ran,  or  stood  still,  there  the  ghost 
^'fts — always    directly    opposite    him,    and    wearing    a   painfully 
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aujcious  look,  as  of  a  man  dying  to  impart  some  importiint  com- 
munication, but  which,  by  the  inexorable  decrees  of  fate,  he  as  a 
ghost  was  unable  to  do,  until  fii-st  spoken  to  by  a  mortal  man. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  moment  our  friend  lacked  the  necessary 
courage,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  He  was 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  (juite  at  the  mercy  of  an 
unearthly  ghost.  Between  him  and  his  hume  lay  the  long  range 
of  the  Quirang  hills  and  at  least  a  distance  of  a  matter  of  six 
miles  of  a  lone  and  solitary  road.  To  return  to  Uig  was  out  of  the 
qiiesfion,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  cross  the  abode  of  the 
ghost  a  second  time,  and  that  was  not  to  be  for  k  moment  thought 
or.  How^  he  got  home  he  never  exactly  knew,  but  that  he  did  get 
home  more  dead  than  alive  is  matter  of  history.  The  universality 
of  the  belief  in  the  ghost  of  "  Airigh  an  Essiiin  "  (the  name  of  the 
burn)  often  led  to  laughable  mistakes.  For  exam[)lc,  an  intelligent 
and  worthy  Staftin  merchant  (still  living),  having  been  to  meet  the 
steamer  at  Uig,  returned  rather  late,  with  a  cart  load  of  goods. 
On  approaching  Airigh  an  Essain,  wow,  but  he  saw  an  unco  sight, 
a  sight  more  than  sufficient  to  make  tlie  strongest-ner\'ed  ha'r 
stand  on  end,  for  there  in  front  of  him,  marching  with  military 
precision  backward  and  forward  on  the  bridge  of  Airigh  an  Kssaiu, 
w:is  a  man  of  collosal  stature  in  the  very  sjiot  where  the  ghost  was 
wont  to  appear.  He  was  unwilling  to  turn  back  to  Uig  with  liis 
tired  horse  and  loaded  cart,  but  to  proceed  and  lace  the  powers  of 
darkness  seemed  even  more  luidesirable.  In  his  perplexity  he 
ventured  a  timid  shout  of  "Who's  there? '  (co  th'an  sin).  "  Tl  a 
mise,"  came  the  hollow,  really  ghost-like  reply  of  poor  '*  Tearlach 
Mhaligir,"  a  poor  wandering  half-witted  neiglibour  of  his  own. 
Tearliich  was  often  afterwards  questioned  as  to  what  Mr  So  and-So 
s«.d  to  him  in  reply,  and  his  answer  always  was  "  nam  bu  thig 
an  latha  bhitheas  thu  rithist  ann."  The  poor  ghost  of  Airigh  an 
Eissain  seems  to  have  met  a  charitable  Christian  of  courage  at 
lajst,  for  he  is  said  to  have  described  his  murderer  as  wearing  a  red 
coloured  vest  and  as  living  in  a  house  whose  door  was  towards  the 
north,  an  arrangement  so  uncommon  in  this  part  of  Skye,  owing 
to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  north  wind,  that  it  might  easily  in 
our  day  furnish  damaging  circumstantial  evidence  if  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  uncanny  information  supplied  b}  a  ghost  of  uncertain 
temperament,  and  who  might  utterly  collapse,  if  not  altogether 
tiisappear  under  the  fire  of  cross-examination. 

Lochau  nan  Ceann,  near  the  road  leading  to  C'uidrach  Hou-e, 
^ot  far  from  Uig,  is  another  favourite  ghost  haunted  spot,  accounted 
^or  by  the  fact  that  here  also  some  foul  tr.igedy  was  once  enacted. 
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Duutulm  Castle,  the  then  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  was 
the  scene  of  many  festivities  and  gatherings  of  the  clans.     A 
clansman  famous  for  his  fabulous  feats  of  strength  and  gigantic 
Appearance,  of  the  name  of  Taog  Mor  Mac(>iiinn,  on  leaving  Duu- 
tulm for  his  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cuchullin  Hills, 
was   accompanied    by   a    piper   from    Duutulm.     While    passiii-r 
Tobar-ntui-Ceann,  Taog  knelt  down  to  drink  out  of  the  well,  and 
while  doing  so  the  other,  moved  either  by  jealousy  or  revenge, 
•quickly  drawing  his  sword,  struck  off  Taog  Mvr's  head  at  one 
blow,  and  as   the   head  after  being  severed  from  the  body  rolled 
down  the  brae,  it  continued  audibly  repeating  the  words  "  Ab, 
ab,  ab."     It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  Lord  Macdouald  had 
the  murderer  instantly  apprehended  and  hanged,  but  the  ghost  of 
•one  or  other  of  them  has  contmued  to  haunt  the  spot  ever  after. 

Of  ghosts  proper  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  or  variety  to 
be  found  in  some  odd  old-fashioned  spots  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The 
most  dreaded,  because  most  given  to  merciless  assaults  upon 
inoffensive  and  defenceless  victims,  is  the  ghost  that  |x>mmel6  his 
victim. 

The  following  as  a  good  instance  of  this  malicious  or  punish- 
ment-inflicting ghost  may  be  mentione^l : — 

There  lived  in  a  lonely  cottage  at  Kilmaluag,  near  Duntulm, 
Skye,  an  aged  woman  and   lier  daughter,  at   a   time  when  the 

•credulous  superstitions  obtained  readier  credence  than  now.  The 
infirmities  of  old  age  at  last  confined  the  old  dame  to  her  bed  ;  and 

.it  was  apparent  to  all  that  her  end  was  not  far  off.  Her  daughter 
was  in  great  distress,  and  being  much  attached  to  her  mother, 

•thought  it  would  even  give  her  pleasure  to  receive  communicatioDs 

.from  her  mother  from  the  other  world,  and,  on  mentioning  this, 
her  mother  promised,  that  if  in  the  power  of  the  departed,  she 
would  comply  with  her  request.     Shortly  after  the  woman  died, 

•  and    the  daughter  continued  to   live   alone  in  the    house.     One 

•  evening,  according  to  her  wont,  as  she  sat  in  the  twilight  musing 

•  on  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  she  was  startled  to 
perceive  the  apparition  of  her  departed  mother  in  the  aj>artmeut, 
and  presently  to  find  herself  seized  hold  of  and  beaten  all  over  her 
body  within  an  inch  of  her  last  gasp.  This  was  repeated  every 
night ;  and  the  elders  and  pious  men  of  the  place  had  to  come 
and  watch  with  her,  occupying  the  time  in  reading  and  praying. 
And  when  the  apparition  api^eared  at  the  usual  time,  one  of  the 
"  men,"  addressing  it  in  the  name  of  God,  found  out  that  the 

-cause  of  this  unearthly  visitation  was  the  daughter's  unnatural 
irequest  to  her  before  she  died,  and  being  thus  spoken  to  by  mortal 
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man  she  was  unable  to  trouble  the  world  further  by  ghostly  visits. 
Sometimes  the  maliciously  inclined  ghost  remains  invisible  while 
visiting  these   expressions   of   his   displeasure   upon   unoffending 
mortals.     This  often  happens  in  the  case  of  haunted  houses.     The 
innriates  are  pelted  and  plagued  by  every  manner  of  missile,  with- 
out knowing  how  or  by  whom,  and  instances  are  on  record  in 
watch  clever  rogues  attempted,   sometimes   sucessfully,  to   play 
the  ghost  after  this  fashion,  an  instance  being  cleverly  detected  in 
Glendale,  in  Skyc,  a  few  years  ago.     It  happened  that  in  a  certain . 
township  one  of  these  worthy  crofter  tenants  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  but  he  soon  consoled  himself  by  maiTying  again. 
Two  grown  up  daughters,  to  whom  this  new  arrangement  was 
distasteful,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  play  the  role  of  the 
ghost  of  their  mother.      Accordingly,  each  night  after  the  family 
had   retired   to   bed,    the   newly-married   pair   found   themselves 
pelt^    and  molested,    while  strange   noises  were  heard  all  over 
the   house.       In    utter   despair,    and   almost  dying    with    fright, 
the    elders    were    sent    for,    but     the    ghosts    did     not     show 
any  inclination  of  yielding  to  the  holy  influence  of  praise  an<l 
prayer.     On  the  contrary,  while  engaged  in  these  good  offices, 
the    "  men ''    were   vigorously    pelted    with   clods,    ikc,    and    so 
material  did   the  blows  feel  that  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  ghosts  in   the  present   instance    were  not  the  genuine 
article,  and,  accordingly,  they  discontinued  their  visits.     A  party 
of  Glendale  lads  volunteered  to  exorcise  the  ghosts  in  this  instance, 
and  on  entering  upon  their  vigil  they  resolved  to  watch  as  well  as 
pray,  with  the  result  that  the  girls  were  caujiht  red-handed  in 
the  very  act.     The  individuals  were  Ann  Bruce,  Nighean  Iain  Mhic 
Ohallum  Chuinn,  Somherle  Macavurich  Bhain,  Catrionna  Bhcag 
na  Ceapannaich,  dl  natives,  and  some  at  least,  I  hope,  etill  living, 
as  the  ghost  incident  could  not  be  much  further  bick  than  about 
1840.     Surely  after  that  no  one  will  ever  have  the  audacity  to 
deny   the   existence   of  ghosts.       The   ghosts   belong   to  a  very 
ancient   family,    and    were    seen    and    believed    in    from    time 
immemorial.     The  ghost  of  Samuel  appeared  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor.     Modern  ghosts  are  more  given  to  conmiand 
than  obey.     The  great  Addison  believed  in  them,  for  he  makes 
some  say  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  how  ghosts  can  get  into 
houses  with  closed  doors  : — "  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will 
creep  you  into  an  augur  hole  ;  he'll  whisk  ye  through  a  key-hole 
without  so  much  as  jostling  against  one  of  the  wards."     Shakos- 
pere  gives  us  ghost  pictures  in  words,   and  makes  each  in  tht- ir 
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time  play  many  ]>art8.     The  celebrated  (ray  believed  in  them,  for 
lie  tells  lis  that — 

The  rooms  ihaunted  been  by  many  a  sprite, 

Some  say  they  hear  the  gingling  of  the  chains, 

And  some  hath  heard  the  psautries  strains. 

At  midnight  some  the  heedless  (headless)  horse  inieet, 

And  wither  things  Fayr  Elfin  and  Elfe. 


L'nd  DECEMBER,    1891. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  at  this  meet- 
"•K>  viz.  :  —  Honorary  members — Mr  Alister  Macdonell,  59  Nevem 
Square,  London,  S.VV.;  and  Mr  (icorge  Macjjherson,  8  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelj)hia,  I'.S.A.  Ordinary  nrembers — The  Rev. 
Father  Chisholm,  Nairn;  tlie  Rev.  Father  Macqueeu,  Inver- 
ness ;  Mr  William  Lawrence,  Swordale,  Evanton  ;  and  Mr  Hugh 
Macdonald,  Audit  Oftice,  Highland  Riulway  Company,  Inverness. 
Thereafter  the  meeting  formed  itself  into  a  "  ceilidh,"  when  a  very 
pleasant  evening  with  song  and  music  was  passed. 

Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  moved  '*that  the  Society  record  their 
dec]j  ro'^'ret  at  the  death  of  Mr  J.  O.  Campbell,  minister  of  Tyree, 
a  (iaelic-  scholar  of  eminence,  an  unrivalled  collector  of  Gaelic  tales 
and  ballads,  and  a  valuable  contributor  of  papers  to  the  S<:ciety^s 
inectioiTs  and  Transactions." 

Thereafter  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  was  played  by  the 
Society's  piper  as  an  apporopriate  reipiiem. 


17th  DECEMBER,  LS91. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  this  date,  Mr  Geo.  Sinclair,  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Inverness,  was  elected  an  honoi*ary  member  of  the  Society. 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr  Fraser- 
Mackintosh  of  Drummond  on  the  "  Erasers  of  Foyers,  styled 
Sliochd  Huistean  Fhrangaich."  The  following  is  Mr  Fraser- 
Mackin tosh's  pa|>er  : — 
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MINOR   HIGHLAND   FAMILIES,    No.   5. 

THE   ERASERS   OF   FOYERS,   STYLED   "SLIOCHD 
HUISTEAN   FHRANGAICH." 

The  three  harouies  of  Abertarff,  Stratherrick,  and  Duma  com- 
prehended nearly  all  those  portions  of  the  great  Glen  of  Albyn 
which  touched  the  eastern  shores  of  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Ness,  and 
the  River  Ness,  and  in  all  the  race  of  Eraser  predominated.  Of 
the  once  numerous  Stratherrick  families,  that  of  Foyers  long  held 
a  conspicuous  position. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ward  law  MS.,  that  Hugh, 
counted  third  Lord  Lovat,  who  died  prior  to  1 502,  had  a  natura^ 
*jon, 

I.  HuiPTEAN,  who,  from  long  residence  in  France,  was  called 
**  Huistean  Fhrang.iich,"  and  his  posterity  styled  "Sliochd  Huistean 
Frangach."  It  is  not  known  to  whom  Huistean  was  marriea,  nor 
the  period  of  his  death,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  was  portioned 
by  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Eaater  and  Wester  Aberchalder, 
belonging  to  Glengarry,  lying  within  the  barony  of  Abertarff. 
Huistean  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

II.  William  Eraser,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  two  Aber- 
chalders,  as  well  as  Little  Ballichemock  and  Tirchurachan,  in  the 
barony  of  Durris,  his  title  being  "  Over  Callader,"  or  Aberchalder. 
In  1537,  occurs  the  first  connection  of  the  family  with  Foyers,  for 
in  that  year  an  apostolical  warrant  is  granted  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
for  giving  in  feu  to  William  Eraser,  described  as  "  Laici  Moravien," 
the  Church  lands  of  Boleskine  and  Foyers,  dated  at  St  Peter's,  4th 
day  of  the  Ides  of  March,  and  10th  year  of  his  Pontificate. 

At  Elgin,  12th  December,  1541,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Moray, 
with  consent  of  the  Chapter,  gives  a  charter  to  William  Eraser, 
designed  as  of  **  Over  Callader,"  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  failing  his  brother  german,  Hugh  Eraser,  and  the  heir:* 
male  of  his  body,  whom  failing  Hugh  Lord  Eraser  of  Lovat  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  all  failing,  to  the  nearest  heirs 
male  whomsoever  of  the  said  William  Eraser,  of  the  lands  of 
Boleskine  and  Foyers,  described  as  lying  within  the  barony  of 
Kinmylies,  Lordship  of  Spynie  and  shire  of  Inverness,  at  a  feu  of 
£8  148  8d  Scots.  This  document  is  in  fine  preservation,  has  two 
splendid  seals  entire  with  about  twelve  signatures  of  Church 
dignitaries  of  Moray.     Other  early  deeds  of  the  Foyers  Estate,  in 
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possession  of  Mr  Walker  of  Ness  Castle,  are  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation, clean  and  fresh  as  though  of  yesterday. 

The  half  davoch  lands  of  Boleskine,  under  the  spelling  of 
*'  Buleske,"  are  found  referred  to  as  early  as  1226,  in  connection 
with  some  legal  questions  betwixt  Andrew  Bishop  of  Moray,  and 
Gilbert,  Hostiarius ;  the  lands  of  Foyers,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
being  observed  until  more  than  200  years  later,  when  they,  in  con- 
junction with  Boleskine,  occur  in  James  II. 's  Charter  of  the 
-erection  of  Spynie,  dated  Stirling,  9th  November,   1451. 

Mr  Anderson,  in  his  history  of  the  Frasers,  says  that  William 
Fraser  of  Foyers  was  the  only  gentleman  who  survived  the  battle 
of  Blair-na-leine,  fought  on  15th  July,  1544  ;  and,  having  owed 
his  recovery  to  the  humanity  of  his  foster  brother,  that  person  and 
his  descendants  got  a  free  grant  of  the  croft  they  laboured.  This 
would  rather  infer  that  Foyers  had  permanently  recovered ;  but 
this  pleasing  anecdote,  no  doubt  founded  on  tradition,  ha:^  no 
foundation,  for  the  retour  of  his  son  Hugh  service  to  his  father, 
expede  at  Inverness  on  5th  October,  1563,  expressly  bears  that 
William  of  Foyers  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1544,  so,  if  he  really 
survived,  it  could  have  been  but  15  davs  at  the  utmost. 

William  Fraser  was  also  proprietor  of  Mussady  and  MeUagie, 
lands  worth  three  pounds  and  upwards  of  old  extent,  also  of 
Dunterchat  and  Garrogie,  equal  to  a  forty  shilling  land  of  old 
extent,  all  held  of  Lovat.  William  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

III.  Hugh,  who,  upon  25th  April,  1545,  obtains  a  precept  of 
<i\are  constat  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray  for  infefting  hin^  aa  heir  to 
his  father  William,  in  Foyers  and  Boleskine,  upon  which  he  was 
infeft  by  Gilbert  Hay,  notar  of  Moray,  on  10th  June,  1548. 
Upon  10th  March,  1555,  Lord  Lovat  grants  a  precept  for  infefting 
Hugh  Fraser  as  heir  of  his  father  William  in  Mussady  and 
Mellagie.  In  1563,  Hugh  is  served  heir  to  his  father  William  in 
Aberchalder,  and  being  an  early  service  occurring  at  Inverness,  it 
is  in  part  given,  on  account  of  the  names  of  the  inquest  and  other 
particulars : — 

"The  heid  Scheref  Curt  of  Innemes  haldin  within  tlie 
Tolbuyth  of  the  samyn  be  Jasper  Waus  of  Lochslyne  and  John 
Ros  pro  west  of  Innemes  Scheref  Deputtis  of  the  said  Scherefdom 
t(^  ane  nobill  and  potent  lord  James  erle  of  Murray  Scheref  prin- 
cipal of  Inuemes  coniunctlie  and  seueralie  specialie  constitute,  the 
fyft  day  of  October  the  zeir  of  God  jm  vc  and  saxtie  thre  zeiris  the 
Suittis  oallit  the  Curt  lauchfullie  fensit  and  effermit  as  wse  is,  ete. 
That  day  Maister  Alexander  Dowglas  Procuratour  for  Hucheon 
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Frayeser  of  Aberchallodour,  exhibeit  and  prodiicit  ane  Breiff  of 
our  souerane  Ladies  Chappell,  impetrat  be  Hucheon  Frayeser  as 
ayr  to  his  cmquhil  fadyr,  William  Frayeser  of  Aberchallodour  and 
quhar  na  persoun  nor  pairte  cooiperit  to  obiect  nor  oppone  contrar 
the  pointtis  of  the  said  Breive,  the  said  Maister  Alexander 
reqiiyrit  Act  of  Curt,  etc. 

"  Nomina  Inquuitionis. 

**  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis,  John  Stewart  of  Kyncamie,  John 
Name  of  Cromdell,  John  Innes  of  Innerbraky,  George  Munro  of 
Dauohatrye  (Docharty),  Hucheon  Frayeser  of  Gwshauch  (Guis- 
achan),  Walt  Innes  of  Terbett,  Dowell  McFersoun  in  Essye 
(Essich),  Donald  McFarquhar  in  Dawoct  garreocht  (Maclean  of 
Dochgarroch),  Beane  Clerk  in  DowUcraig  (Dalcrag),  Schini 
McJames  Ire  (our,  or  saor)  in  Ballechamocht,  Thomas  Frayeser 
portioner  of  Moneak,  Alister  McVuyll^vic  Dugall)  in  Bontate, 
Duncan  McFersoun  in  Moy. 

'*  The  Inqueist  foirsaid  hes  seruit  Hucheon  Frayeser  conform 
to  his  petitioun  and  the  same  pronuncit  be  the  mouth  of  Robert 
Munro  of  Fowlis,  Chancellor  of  the  Assise,  and  quhar  na  persoun 
nor  pairtie  opponit  contrar  the  personis  of  Inqueist,  nor  petitioun  ; 
Upon  the  quhilkis  the  said  Maistir  Alexander  Dowglas  requysit 
Act  of  Curt,  etc." 

The  Inquest  found  that  William  Fraser  died  last  vest  and 
seised  in  all  and  singular  the  lands  of  Little  Balechamoch  and 
Tirchurachan,  with  the  pertinents  lying  within  the  Barony  of 
Durris.  That  Hugh  Fraser  was  his  son  and  nearest  and  lawful 
heir,  and  of  full  age,  that  the  lands  were  worth  yearly  £8  Scots 
old  extent,  and  in  time  of  peace  worth  20s  yearly.  That  the 
lands  were  held  of  Robert  Dunbar  of  Durris  for  the  payment  of  a 
white  rose  yearly  on  the  feast  day  of  St  John  the  Bapt  st,  and 
that  the  lands  had  lain  unentered  for  the  space  of  nineteein  years 
since  the  death  of  William  Fraser  in  the  month  of  July,  1544. 

Hugh  Fraser  married  Margaret  Uiquhart,  and  died  leavin*^ 
issue,  one  daughter  Jane,  who,  in  1573,  was  served  to  the  property 
not  limited  to  heirs  miile,  as  heiress  of  line.  Jane — sometimes 
cjiUed  Joanna — received  a  precept  of  dare  constat  in  Mussady  and 
Mejlagie,  as  only  daughter  and  heir  of  her  father  Hugh  Fraser, 
fro  m  the  Countess  of  Moray  and  Argyll,  witl  the  consent  of  the 
Karl  of  Argyll,  dated  Ist  June,  1575.  These  lacds  afterwards 
reverted  to,  or  were  reacquired  by  the  male  head  of  the  family. 
In  the  lands  destined  to  heirs  male  Hugh  was  sifcceeded  by  his 
iirother, 
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IV.  William,  who  in  1570  is  retoured  as  heir  of  his  brother 
in  Aberchalder,  and  on  1st  August  1584  is  infeft  in  Foyers  and 
Boleskiue  on  precept  of  George,  Bishop  of  Moray,  dated  14th  July 
1584,  having  all  his  charters  conBmied  by  the  Crown,  16tb 
December,  1592.     William  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

V.  Hugh,  who  was  infeft  in  Foyers  and  Boleskine,  31st  May, 
1607,  on  precept  by  Alex.,  Bishop  of  Moray,  dated  28th  Api^ 
1606.  James  Fraser,  brother-german  to  Hugh,  is  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  infeftment.  This  was  the  Laird  of  Foyers  who 
by  tradition  rescued  Allan  of  Lundie  from  being  drowned  in  Loch 
Ness  when  swimming  across,  fleeing  from  hot  pursuit  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  Kilchrist.     Hugh  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

VI.  William,  who  made  up  titles  to  Aberchalder,  but  not  to 
Foyers.     He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son, 

VII.  HuQH,  who  at  Inverness  on  20th  April,  1648,  is  served 
heir  to  his  father  William  before  Thomas  Scbives  of  Muirtown, 
sheriff  depute  of  Inverness,  and  the  following  men  of  Inquest  :— 
Thomas  Fraser  of   Struy,    William  Fraser  of  Culbokie,  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  John  Cuthbert  of  Castlehill,   James  Cuthbert 
of  Drakies,  William  Baillie  of  Torbreck,  John  Cuthbert  of  Wester 
Drakies,  David  Baillie  of  Dochfour,  John  Poison  of  Bught,  Thomas 
Schives,  younger  of  Muirtown,  Alex.   Fraser  of  Abersky,  Robert 
Baillie,    burgess   of   Inverness,    David   and    William    Cuthberts, 
burgesses   of   Inverness,   and  John    Robertson,    also    Burgess  of 
Inverness,  in  the  two  davochs  of  Easter  and  Wester  Aberchalder 
of  old  extent,  with  the  salmon  fishing  pertaining  thereto  in  Loch 
Oich.       He  received   a   charter  of   Foyera  and  Boleskine   dated 
Edinburgh,  15th  August,  1648,  and  the  charter  and   infeftment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of   Moray,   1663.     In  1661  it  was 
arranged   that    Hugh   should   have   a   charter   of  Mussady   aud 
Mellagie  as  heir  of  his  grandfather  from  Lord  Lovat,  but  the  deed 
was  not  executed.     Hugh's  first  wife  was  Jean  Gray,  who  left 
issue,  and  he  married  secondly  Katharine  Chisholm,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Chisholm  of  Comer,  contract  dated  Erchless,  last  May, 
1 658.     In  security  of  her  provision,  Katharine  was  infeft  in  the 
half  davoch  of  Boleskine,  excluding  Glenlia,  as  also  in  the  western 
third  of  Mellagy.     In  1651  Hugh  is  pursued  for  a  debt  by  James 
Macphersou  of  Ballachroan,  and  he  incurred  considerable  debts  to 
others. 

Hugh  left  at  least  three  children — the  eldest  and  successor 
being 

VIII.  WiLUAM,  with  whom  Margaret  Mackintosh*  daughter  of 
Alexander  Mackii)tosh  of  Counage,  is  referred  to  in    1674  as  "his. 
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fature  spouse."  His  sister  EHizabeth,  with  his  consent  and  that 
of  her  other  brother  Hugh,  was  married  to  John  Fraser  of  Little 
Garth,  contract  dated  at  Mussadie,  7th  April,  1688.  William 
naturally  was  mixed  up  with  Simon  Lord  Lovat  and  his  affairs 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Hugh  Lord  Lovat,  1696.  By  Lord 
Lovat's  memoirs,  it  will  be  seen  that  he,  then  Master  of  Lovat, 
when  in  Stratherrick  in  1698  repelling  the  attack  of  the  Athole 
family,  says,  i\\  reference  to  the  bloodless  victory  of  Altnagour, 
that  four  days  previous  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat, 
having  heard  the  melancholy  news  that  his  father  was  dead  in 
Skye.  The  Baronage  gives  his  death  as  May,  1699,  wh^ch  is 
certainly  erroneous.  I  am  able  to  give  one  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments granted  by  him  in  his  new  position  : — 

"  I,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  do  bind  myself  for  service  done 
and  to  be  done  me  and  for  mine  by  William  Fraser  of  Foyers,  to 
give  to  the  said  William  Fraser  of  Foyers  and  his,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  country  of  Strathenick,  after  I  have  fully  conquested  it, 
and  am  in  full  possession  of  it,  without  debate  ;  and  this  providing 
he  continue  true  and  faithful  to  me  as  my  kinsman  and  vassal  all 
his  life ;  and  for  the  more  security  I  consent  these  presents  be 
re^strate  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session  or  any  other  books 

competent,  and  to  that  effect  I  constitute my  procurators 

that  all  sort  of  diligence  pass  hereon  as  accords.  In  witness 
whereof  1  have  written  and  subscribed  these  presents  at  Poran, 
ye  ninth  day  of  August,  1 698  years. 

(Signed)         "  Lovatt." 

It  is  clear  that  Lord  Ijovat  was  of  the  mind  to  divide  Strath 
errick  into  ten  portions,  and  bestow  one  on  each  of  his  important 
clansmen  in  return  for  their  services  in  helping  him  to  recover  his 
estates.  The  name  "  Poran"  was  a  puzzle,  but  as  the  corres- 
ponding obligation  by  Foyers,  vis.  : — a  bond  of  manrent — was 
granted  at  Dochcaim  (the  residence  of  Dochfour),  it  was  infen-ed 
that  it  must  be  somewhere  not  far  from  either  bank  of  Lochness. 
Upon  enquiring  of  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  an  old  and  respected 
resident  at  Loinchlerich  of  Errogie,  he  was  good  enough  to  write 
on  23rd  January,  1890,  that  there  was  a  place  in  Gaelic  **  Phoran," 
otherwise  Forbeg,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Foyers  Mains, 
now  a  part  of  Knockie  Elstate,  but  of  old  belonging  to  Lovat,  and 
one  time  a  populous  place.  The  famous  yew  of  Stratherrick  is 
situated  on  Forbeg.  Prior  to  1715,  William  Fraser  had  given  up 
the'management  of  affairs  to  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  who  is  placed 
as  head,  although  he  predeceased  his  father. 
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IX.  Hugh  Frabbr,  whose  exertions  for  Government  are  nar- 
rated in  the  following  petition,  declaration,  and  memorial,  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1716.  Hugh  Eraser,  described  as 
younger  of  Foyers,  who  had  a  charter  of  Mussady  from  Roderick 
Mackenzie  of  Prestonhall  in  1711,  died  prior  to  1720  without 
having  received  any  compensation  from  Government.  The  matter 
w}is  moved  in  again  43  years  later  by  his  nephew  Hugh,  also 
without  effect,  and  two  interesting  papers  bearing  on  the  matter 
arc  given  at  this  point  although  of  date  1759.  Affidavits  much  of 
a  similar  nature  were  made,  all  in  1759,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fraser  of  Boleskine,  Mr  Alexander  Fraser,  catechist  at  Durris,  and 
Major  James  Fraser  of  Castleleathers.  The  affidavit  of  the  last  is 
selected  as  being  more  full,  and  is  probably  one  of  his  latesl 
acts  : — 

(1.  1716).  "To  the  Honble.  Mr  David  Poison  of  Kinmylies, 
Geo.  Cuthbert  of  Castlehill,  and  Mr  Alex.  Clark,  Provost  of 
Inverness  :  the  petition  of  Hugh  Fraser,  younger  of  Foyers,  one 
of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  Northern  Counties — Humbly 
sheweth, — From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  1st  of  March, 
both  last  past  [Sept.,  1715  ;  March  1716— C.  F.  M.],  I  being 
moved  by  my  affection  to  the  Government,  and  in  obedience  to 
Brigadier  Alex.  Grant,  and  other  friends  of  the  Government,  their 
letters  to  me.  as  well  as  my  own  early  engagement  to  the 
Lieutenancy  and  friends  of  ye  Government,  I  did  devote  myself 
and  my  men  to  the  public  service  by  going  to  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  country  until  such  time  as  the  said  Lieutenancy 
did  gather  some  of  their  friends  together,  among  which  I  and  nij 
men  were  among  the  first,  by  which  they  were  pleased  to  honour 
me  with  a  commission  of  being  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of 
the  north,  whereby  I  and  my  men  were  pointed  forth  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Rebels,  and  I  and  my  tenants  suffered  con- 
siderable losses  and  damages  by  depredations  and  robberies, 
besides  the  damages  of  loss  of  time  and  the  management  of  our 
affairs  at  home,  with  what  I  paid  for  my  own  and  my  men,  our 
charges  to  the  month  of  November,  when  my  chief  came  to  the 
north,  all  occasioned  by  our  attendance  on  the  Government 
service.  And  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  said  Brigadier  and  the 
other  Lieutenants  are  in  justice  obliged,  as  well  as  by  their 
promises,  to  make  up  our  losses,  by  representing  the  same  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Government,  so  I  believe  that  they  would  not 
make  any  difficulty  therein,  if  our  damages  and  losses  were 
ascertained  by  our  oathes. 
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"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Worships  to  allow  us  to  appcHr 
before  you,  and  to  make  affidavit  upon  the  extent  of  the 
loss  and  damages  sustained,  to  the  effect  we  may  ascertaiu 
our  claims  as  accords. 

(Signed)  "  Hugh  Frasbu." 
"  Inverness,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven 
lundred  and  sixteen  years, — We  grant  the  desire  of  the  petition, 
lud  allow  the  petitioner  and  his  tenants  to  appear  before  us  and 
iiake  oath  upon  the  extent  of  their  damages  which  they  have 
aistained.  (Signed)         "Alkx.  Clark,  J.P.," 

(     „     )         "  George  Cuthbert,  J. P." 

Eodtm  Die, 

"  Compeared  Hugh  Fraser,  younger  of  Foyers,  one  of  the 
Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  north,  who  being  solemnly  sworn  and 
nterrogate  in  the  terms  of  the  within  petition,  maketh  oath  :  That 
from  the  beginning  of  September  last  to  the  close  of  November 
thereafter  also  last  by  past,  being  the  time  at  which  his  chief  came 
to  the  north  :  That  he  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixtv  men  were 
obliged  to  stay  in  the  hills  and  braes  of  the  country  and  elsewhere 
us  the  lieutenancy  did  direct  us  upon  our  own  proper  charges,  and 
he  had  not  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Government  within  twenty 
tulles  distant  from  him  to  any  airt ;  by  which,  and  his  own 
personall  charges,  he  did  truly  expend  of  his  own  proper  moneys 
sind  effects  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  forty 
pounds  Scots  money,  and  the  rebells  did  violently  carry  and  rob 
away  from  his  towns  and  lands  the  number  of  seventy-seven  cows 
and  oxen  which  he  values  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  money  foresaid  ;  nine  horses  at  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  foresaid ;  fifteen  wedders  and  sheep  at  thirty  pounds  tore- 
said  ;  and  plaids  to  the  value  of  twenty  four  pounds  money 
foresaid.  In  all,  extending  to  the  sum  of  four  thousand  nine 
[lundred  and  four  pounds  Scots  money  :  And  that  he  and  his  men, 
by  their  attendance  on  his  Majesty's  service  from  the  said  first  of 
September  to  the  first  of  March  last,  when  the  regular  forces  came 
^A>  Inverness,  have  sustained  considerable  losses  and  damages  in 
;heir  affairs  and  labouring.  But  they  cannot  declare  the  true 
jxtent  thereof  upon  oath,  and  they  submit  the  same  to  discretion, 
rhich  is  truth  as  he  shall  answer  to  God. 

(Signed)         "  Hugh  Fraser." 

''Jurat  Coram, 

(Signed)         "Alex.  Clark,  J. P., 
(     „     )        "Geo.  Cuthbert,  J. P." 
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"  To  the  Right  Honble.  Robert  Walpool,   Esquire,  FiMt  Lord 
of  hi8  Majesty's  Treasiirj^  The  Memorial  ^f  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyere, 
one  of  the    Deputy- Lieutenants   of   the   counry   of  Inverness— 
Humbly  Sheweth,  That  the  time  of  the  late  Ministry,  when  the 
pensions  were  given  to  the  Highland  Clans,  Alexander  Mackenzie 
of  Fraserdale,  who  pretended  to  represent  the  name  of  Fraser,  wi\s 
one  of  these  Pensioners,   and   offered  the  Memorialist  a  share  of 
that  Pension  to  go  in  to  his  measures,  which  he  absolutely  refused, 
because  he  understood  the  design  was  to  support  the  Pretender's 
interest,  whereupon  the  Memorialist  conveent^d  several  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Fraser,  ayd  acquainted  them  with  the  same,  and  he 
and  they  signed  a  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,   giving 
full  assurance  of  their  resolution  to  join  with  his  Grace  in  defense 
of  the  Protestant  succession  as  by  law  established,  and  likewise 
sent  two  of  their  number  to  Sir  Peter  Fraser  of  Doors,  to  acquaint 
him  of  their  resolution,  who  advised  them  to  send   for   mv  Lord 
Lovat  to  France,  to  strengthen  them  in  that  desi&ru.     And  accord- 
ingly one  of  their  number  wt\s  sent  to  France,  to  bring  him  home. 
All  which  happened  in  the  last  two  years  of  Her  late  Majestie's 
reign.     That  when  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  and  Colin 
Campbell  of  Glendaruel  were  going  about  in  the  Highlands  to  pro 
cure  subcriptions  to  an  address  to  the  Pretender,  and  had  impo8e<l 
ujx)n  some  of  the  name  of  Fraser  to  sign  the  same,  the  Memorialist 
convened  the  well  affected  gentlemen  of  that  name,  and  signed  an 
address  to  H  is  Majesty  King  George,  with  an  offer  of  their  lives 
and  foitinies.  to  support  His  Majesty's  just  title   to  the  Crown, 
which  address  wjis  presented  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Agreeable  to  which  address,  w^hen  the  rebellion  began  in  Scotland, 
the  beginning  of  September  last,  the  Memorialist  convened  160 
men,  though  he  was  sixteen  miles  distant  from  any  of  the  King's 
friends,  and  the  Highland  clans  conveening  all  round   him,  and 
kept  them  in  a  body,  though   he  was  once  attacked  by  seven 
hundred  men  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforths,  w^hom  he  repulsed,  and  con- 
tinued these  men  upon  his  own  proper  charges  till  the  middle  of 
November,  that  my  Lord  Lovat  came  to  the  country,  who  then 
conveened  all  the  rest  of  his  name  for  His  Majesty's  service ;  in 
which  the  memorialist  continued  till  they  were  relieved   by  the 
regular  forces  in  March   last.      The  memorialist  was  obliged  to 
maintain  these  men  on  his  own  proper  charges,  which,  with  the 
damage  sustained  by  him  and  his  lands  by  the  Rebells,  amount  to 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  loss  of  his  time  conform 
to  ane  affidavit  made  before  the  justices  of  Peace  of  Inverness 
county.     Besides  all  what's  above,  the  memorialist  was  sent,  when 
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none  other  would  undertake  it,  by  my  Lord  Lovat  to  Stirling,  by 
way  of  Fort- William,  to  get  intelligence  from  the  Duke  of  Argylc, 
which  was  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous  journey,  several  of  the 
clans  being  in  wait  for  seizing  the  memorialist,  which  is  known  by 
Sir  Robert  Pollock,  governor  of  Fort-William." 

(2.  1759).  "At  Inshoch,  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years,  in  presence  of 
Alexander  Inglis,  Esquire,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  Shyre  of  Nairn, 
compeared  Major  James  Fraser  of  Castleleathcrs,  aged  eighty-eight, 
and  going  on  eighty-nine,  who  being  solemnly  sworn,  maketh  oatlu 
and  says  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  deceased  Hugh 
Fraser  of  Foyers,  and  that  he  knows  when,  in  the  end  of  the  late 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  pensions  were  distributed  among  the  High- 
land clans,  and  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fraserdale,  who  then 
possessed  the  estate  of  Lovat,  and  was  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Hugh  Lord  Lovat,  had  one  of  those  pensions,  an<i 
made  ane  offer  of  part  of  it  to  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  for  coming  in  to 
his  measures.  The  said  Hugh  Fraser  refused  to  accept  the  same, 
as  he  understood  it  was  to  support  the  Pretender's  interest ;  and 
that  some  time  after,  the  said  Hugh  Fraser,  and  the  deceased  Hugh 
Fraser  of  Struy,  and  Alexander  Fraser  of  Culduthel,  and  he,  the 
said  James  Fraser,  met  together  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lato 
Duke  of  Argyle  acquainting  him  6f  what  had  passed,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  raise  the  greatest  part  of  the  Clan  Fraser,  and 
join  with  his  Grace  in  support  of  the  Protestant  succession.  That 
the  said  Hugh  Fraser  went  afterwards  to  Edinburgh  by  advice  of 
the  well-affected  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  and  was  by  the 
deceased  Mr  James  Cuthbert,  who  wa?  minister  of  Culross,  and  a 
relation  of  the  Family  of  Lovat,  introduced  to  such  as  were  in 
concert  at  Edinburgh  to  support  the  Protestant  succession.  That 
he  likeways  knows  when  the  late  Alexander  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
garry and  Colin  Campbell  of  Glendaruel  were,  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Queen  Ann,  soliciting  ane  address  among  the  Highlaufl 
Clans  to  the  Pretender.  The  said  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyers  refused 
to  sign  the  same,  and  that  he  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Fraser  who  were  above  mentioned  drew  up  ane  address  to  his 
late  Majesty,  which  they  sent  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  That 
he  likeways  knows  when,  after  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty, 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  afteen,  the  snid  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyers  (who  had  then  been 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  the 
north)  did,  at  his  own  expense,  raise  a  body  of  men  for  the  King's 
Service  when  the  other  Highland  Clans  were  gathering  around  to 
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go  to  Perth,  and  that  the  body  of  men  which  he  raised  joined  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland  and  the  late  Lord  Lovat  when  they  got  to 
the  country,  and  raised  their  men  for  the  King's  Service,  and  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Lord  President  Forbes  and  his  brother, 
the  late  John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  put  a 
garrison  of  his  men  in  the  house  of  Culloden,  and  defended  it 
against  the  Rebels  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  town  of 
Inverness,  within  two  miles  of  the  said  House,  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland  and  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  after  they  came  to  the 
country  and  had  raised  so  many  men  for  the  servcie  of  his  late 
Majesty,  aud  wanted  to  send  some  intelligence  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyle,  then  at  Stirling  with  his  Majesty's  Troops,  the  said  Hugh 
Fraser  was  the  person  singled  out  to  go  with  their  Dispatches,  and 
that  he  remembers  he  went  and  returned  in  the  winter  tyme  from 
Stirling  to  Perth,  where  th^  greatest  part  of  the  Clan  Fraser  were 
with  Fraserdale  then  in  Rebellion,  and  by  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  of 
Foyers'  connection  with  and  influence  on  that  part  of  the  Clan 
made  about  three  hundred  of  them  desert  in  one  night,  who,  upon 
their  home-coming,  joined  the  late  Lord  Lovat  and  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  who  were  then  in  arms  for  his  Majesty  King  George : 
That  he  knows  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  was,  during  the  said 
Rebellion,  at  a  considerable  expense  in  the  service  of  the  Groveiu- 
ment  beyond  \n  hat  his  small  egtate  could  afford,  and  that  he  run 
in  debt  on  that  account.  That  he  lykeways  knows  he  and  his 
tenants  did  suffer  damage  in  that  tyme  of  the  Rebels,  tho'  he  does 
not  at  this  distance  of  tyme  remember  the  particulars.  That  he 
lykeways  knows  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  after  the  Rebellion  (was 
suppressed)  made  out  a  state  of  his  case  and  ane  affidavit  of  his 
losses,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  Furder, 
that  the  said  Hugh  Eraser  told  him,  the  deponent,  then  at  London, 
that  he  was  desired  by  the  late  General  Cadogan,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  when  that  General  was  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
t(^  come  up  to  London,  and  that  he  should  have  his  interest  with 
the  Ministry  to  have  his  losses  made  up  and  a  place  or  pension 
given  him  for  his  loyalty  and  attachment.  Rut  upon  his 
telling  Lord  Lovat  that  he  was  to  apply  to  General  CaJogan  for 
that  end,  he.  Lord  Lovat,  absolutely  discharged  him,  as  it 
then  happened  Lord  Lovat  and  General  Cadogan  were  of 
different  parties  ;  and  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  Deponent's  hearing,  at 
sundry  times  when  they  were  at  London,  desired  Hugh  Fraser  of 
Foyers  to  goe  home,  and  that  ho  would  take  care  of  his  interest 
both  at  London  and  home,  and  that  he  would  advance  him  money 
to  pay  all  the  losses  he  had  sustained  and  debt  he  had  contracted 
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in  support  of  the  Govemraent ;  and  moreover  depones  that  Lord 
Lovat  brought  the  said  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyers  to  wait  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  gave  him  his  hand  and  assured  him  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  his  power  he  should  be  provided  for :  and  Furder 
depones  that  it  consists  with  the  deponent's  knowledge  that  the 
said  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyers  by  his  dexterity  and  management  in 
many  particulars  was  at  that  period  very  instrumental  in  quelling 
the  then  rebellion  in  the  north  ;  and  siklyke  Depones  that  the 
present  James  Fraser  of  Foyers  was  the  firat  man  of  four  who  had 
entered  into  a  resolution  to  stand  by  the  Government  when  the 
Rebellion  of  jm  viic  and  forty-five  broke  out,  who  signed  a  letter 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Argyle  for  that  purpose,  which  Deed  being 
made  known  to  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  nothing  but  destniction  was 
denounced  against  him  by  Lord  Lovat  for  entering  into  such 
without  his  knowledge,  which  the  deponent  believes  and  had 
reason  to  know  as  well  as  manv  others,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
said  James  Fraser  of  Foyera  his  being  induced  by  Lord  Lovat  to 
go  into  the  last  Rebellion,  as  Lovat  kept  a  sum  of  money  that 
was  due  him  by  Foyers  as  a  fferule  over  his  head,  and  being  a 
weak  man,  though  honest,  was  by  him  intimidate  from  putting 
his  former  resolution  in  execution,  which  is  truth  as  he  shull 
answer  to  God,  and  Depones  he  cannot  write  by  reason  of  a  tremor 
in  his  hand.  (Signed).  "  Alex.  Inglis. 

(      „     )  "Geo.  Donaldsone." 

(3.  1759).  "George  Drummond,  Esquire,  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  maketh  oath  and  says.  That  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  deceased  Hugh  Fraser  of  Foyers,  and  that  it  consists  with  his 
knowledge  The  said  Hugh  Fraser  did  come  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
end  of  the  late  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  was  introduced  to  him 
and  some  other  gentlemen  who  were  then  in  concert  to  support 
the  Protestant  Succession  in  his  late  Majesty's  Family  in  the  event 
of  the  Queen's  death,  »as  a  gentleman  of  Family  who  had  a  con 
siderable  interest  among  the  Clan  Fraser,  and  that  the  said  Hugh 
Fwuser  did  treat  and  settle  with  him  and  the  other  Gentlemen  in 
the  concert,  that  he  would  undertake  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Clan  Fraser,  to  join  with  them  in  support  of  the  Protestant 
Succession  in  his  said  late  Majesty *s  person  and  Family,  and  that 
if  they  took  the  field,  He  would  mise  a  body  of  men  and  endeavour 
to  join  them.  That  the  Gentlemen  in  this  concert  were.  Colonel 
John  Erskine  of  Camock,  Colonel  William  Maxwell  of  Cardonesse, 
Colonel  John  Blackatter,  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Wellwood, 
Major  James  Aikman,  Henry  Cunninghame  of  Balquhan,  John 
Campbell,  late  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Macauley  also 
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late  Provost  of  Eklinburgh,  and  Mr  Jatncs  Cuthbert,  minister  at 
Oulross,  who  are  all  of  them  now  dead,  except  the  said  Archibald 
Macauley,  and  the  Declarant.  That  there  were  some  others 
whose  names  he  does  not  now  particularly  remember,  and  that  a 
part  of  their  plan  was  to  make  what  interest  they  could  among 
the  Highland  Clans,  by  means  of  such  Gentlemen  as  they  under- 
stood to  be  well  affected,  and  have  influence  among  them.  He 
further  says  that  after  the  Accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  when  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  jm  viic  and  fifteen,  he  was  at  Stirling  with 
the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  then  commanded  his  Majesty^s 
Troops  in  Scotland,  he  remembers  to  have  seen  the  said  Hugh 
Fraser  of  Foyers  come  there  to  the  said  Duke,  and  thct  he 
brought  him  some  important  intelligence  from  the  King's  Friends, 
then  assembled  in  the  north,  and  that  he  particularly  remembers 
the  paper  he  brought  was  concealed  in  the  heart  of  a  stick  he 
walked  with  in  his  hand  ;  and  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  great 
fall  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  and  that  he  returned  with  an  answer 
from  the  Duke  to  the  King's  friends  in  the  north. 

(Signed)         "Geo.  Drummond. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Edinburgh,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Fab- 
ruary,  1759.  (Signed)         "And.  Simpson,  J.P." 

Hugh  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 

X.  James,  described  in  1719  as  only  brother  to  the  deceased 
Hugh  Fraser,  younger  of  Foyere.  He  received  much  kindness 
in  arranging  the  embarrassed  affairs  of  the  family  from  Lord 
Lovat,  who  on  30th  September,  1725,  granted  him  letters  of 
Bailiary  over  the  lands  of  Stratherrick.  Mr  Anderson,  in  his 
history  before  alluded  to,  gives  currency  to  the  story  of.  Lord 
Lovat's  having  been  accessory  to  the  serious  outrage  in  the 
slaughter  of  one  hundred  milch  cows  belonging  to  Castlehill,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  enclosures.  A  perusal  of  the  following 
letter  must  acquit  his  lordship  of  this  odious  charge  : — 

"  Bath,  the  23rd  of  September,  1724. 
"  Dear  Foyers, — How  soon  you  receive  this  letter  I  desire  you 
to  come  immediately  into  Inverness,  and  find  out  the  authors  of 
the  base  calumony  (wrote  of  you,  to  me  and  Col.  Munro),  that  by 
your  direction  the  murdering  villain  Donald  Dubh,  *Clessick,* 
killed  and  destroyed  Castlehills  cows.  I  know  and  believe  in  my 
soul  you  are  very  innocent,  bur  you  deserve  this  misfortune  for 
keeping  that  rogue  in  your  hands  after  my  threatening  letter  to 
you  that  I  would  never  speak  to  you  if  you  did  not  seize  him  and 
deliver  him  bound  to  Culloden.     This  story,  though  false,   will 
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ruin  for  ever  your  reputation  if  you  do  not  find  out  the  authors, 
}ind  get  due  and  honourable  satisfaction.  It  may  likewise  do  me 
hurt,  so  I  desire  for  your  own  sake  and  mine,  to  trace  out  the  story 
Hnd  behave  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  that  villain  can  be  had,  seize 
him  and  deliver  him  to  Culloden  as  I  desired  you  before.  If  you 
do  not  this  I  shall  renounce  jou  as  my  friend,  relation,  or 
acquaintance,  and  I  shall  never  see  your  face  when  I  can  shun  it. 

**  If  you  can  find  no  author,  bring  two  or  three  honest  gentle- 
men with  you  to  the  Cross,  and  to  Cuthbeit's  Coffee  House,  and 
tell  aloud  that  any  who  were  the  authors  or  promoters  of  that 
calumny  are  rogues  and  rascals.  Call  on  my  friend  and  doer  at 
Inverness,  Commissary  Munro,  and  he  will  advise  you.  I  long  to 
know  how  you  will  behave,  and  of  all  friends,  dear  Foyers,  your 
own,  (Signed)         "  L«>vat." 

Foyers,  who  was  counted  by  his  contemijoraries  as  rather  a 
weak  man,  maiTied  Katherine  Fraser,  and  left  two  sons — Hugh, 
who  succeeded,  and  Simon,  also  one  da  ighter,  Anne.  He  went  out 
in  1 746,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  document  he  received  in 
connection  with  the  rising,  was  the  following,  which  has  most 
fortunately  been  preserv^ed,  and  having  the  seal  in  good  order. 
It  would  seem  that  Prince  Charles'  advisers  thougl^r,  no  duty  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  Lord  Lovat  than  to  apprehend  the  President. 
He  hesitated,  however,  to  commit  himself  so  openly,  and  the 
business  was  entrusted  to,  but  not  executed  by.  Foyers,  whose 
elder  brother,  Hugh,  had  taken  ^'reat  credit  for  defending  of 
Culloden  in  1715. 

(L.S.) — "  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Regent  of  Scotland, 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing, To  James  ftraser  of  Foyers — Whereas  we  gave  a  warrant  some 
time  ago  to  the  Lord  Lovat  to  apprehend  and  secure  the  person  of 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  which  wan^ant,  for  sufficient  reason, 
he  could  not  put  into  execution :  We  now  judge  it  necessary 
hereby  to  impower  you  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  above- 
named  Duncan  Forbes,  and  when  you  have  so  seized  and 
apprehended  him,  to  carr}'  him  prisoner  to  us  at  Edinburgh,  or 
where  we  shall  happen  to  be  for  the  time,  for  the  doing  of  which 
this  shall  be  your  warrand.  Given  at  His  Majesty's  Palace  of 
Holyroodhouse,  the  Twenty-third  day  of  September,  1745. 

"  By  his  Highness'  Command. 

(Signed)         "  Jo.  Murray." 

XI.   Hugh,   the  eldest  sou  of  James,   no  doubt,   in  connection 
with  the  latter  having  taken  up  arms,  had  the  estates  made  over 
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to  him  by  disposition,  dated  at  Foyers,  5th  November,  1745     He 
married   Christian   Cameron,    youngest   daughter    of    Archibald 
Cameron  of  Dungallon,  contract  dated  Strontian,  29th  June,  1742. 
There  was  a  large  gatliering  at  the  function,  and  amongst  the 
bride's   friends   were   John    Cameron,    then    of    Dungallon,    her 
brother,  John  Cameron  of  Fassifeni,  Alexander  Cameron  of  Gleu- 
evis.   Doctor  Archibald  Cameron,   brother  to  Lochiel,   and  AUau 
Cameron,  brother  to  Glendessar}' ;  and  besides  old  Foyers,  who 
accompanied  his  son,  the  latter  was  supported  by  Thomas  Fraser 
of  Garthmoro,  and  his  sons  John  and  William. 

Of  this  majriage  there  were  issue,  John,  Simon,  Isabel,  mar- 
ried in  1770  to  George  Cameron  of  Letterfinlay,  Jean  and 
Katherine,  described  in  her  post-nuptial  contract  of  marriage  with 
the  liev.  Alexander  Fraser  of  KilmalUe,  dated  Ist  and  6th 
February,  1787,  as  third  lawful  daughter  of  Hugh  Fra-ser  of 
Foyers. 

The  affairs  of  the  family  were  so  embarrassed  that  Hugh  had 
to  make  up  titles  by  a  friendly  adjudication,  and  was  indebted 
to  the  substantial  assistance  of  General  Simon  Fniser  of 
Lovat.  The  letter,  after  given  to  James  of  Foyers,  dated  the 
very  day  the  first  Fraser  Fencibles  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  must 
be  interesting  t6  all  of  the  name  in  especial  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  know  that 
His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  his  intention  of 
appointing  me  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  to  be 
forthwith  raised  for  American  service.  And  as  the  quickness  that 
is  expected  in  raising  them  is  a  great  inducement  for  the  measure, 
I  flatter  myself  my  friends  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  have 
this  done  with  credit  to  me,  whose  honour  and  interest  through 
life  depend  on  my  success  in  this,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  may  on 
every  occasion  as  well  as  on  this  depend  on  you  in  what  so  nearly 
concerns  me.  As  I  have  not  time  to-night  to  write  to  every  one 
whose  assistance  I  expect,  I  must  beg  you  will  communicate  this 
to  such  gentlemen  as  you  think  proper.  I  shall  endeavour  to  pnv 
cure  commissions  for  somp  young  gentlemen  of  the  nanie,  but 
these  particulars  must  be  subject  ot  another  letter.  I  thought  it 
necessar}^  to  give  you  and  the  other  friends  this  early  notice,  that 
you  may  take  measures  in  the  meantime  for  exerting  yourselves 
with  vigour  in  my  behalf.  I  offer  my  compliments  to  your  lady, 
and  all  friends,  and  always  am  very  sincerely,  my  dear  Foyers, 
yours,  (Signed)         S.  Frasei^. 

*«  London,  4th  January,  1757." 
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James  Fi-aser  of  Foyers  and  his  wife  Katharine  are  both  alive 
in  1759.  Hugh  Frasei^s  eldest  son  John,  who  had  on  12th  March, 
1774,  received  a  commission  in  Lord  Adam  Gordon's  Co.,  1st 
Bittalion  Ist  Royals,  died  without  issue,  and  the  succession  opened 
up  on  Hugh's  death  in  1790,  to  his  second  son, 

XII.  Simon  Friser,  last  Laird  of  Foyers  of  Sliochd  Huistean 
Frangach.  Simon  Fraser,  born  in  1760,  married  Elizabeth  Grant, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  post-nuptial  contract 
is  dated  26th  and  30th  March,  1789.  In  1778  Simon  Fraser 
received  commission  as  lieutenant  of  the  Northern  Fencibles,  and 
was  made  a  Burgess  of  Kircudbright.  In  the  following  year  he  is 
admitted  Burgess  of  St  Andrew's,  and  in  1794  he  is  Captain  in  the 
Strathspey  Fencibles. 

In  the  severe  struggle  for  the  representation  of  Inverness- shire, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  twixt  the  Lovats  and  Grants, 
Foyers,  no  doubt  through  his  connection  with  Glenmoriston,  sup- 
ported Mr  Charles  Grant.  This  gave  mortal  affront  to  the  Hon. 
Archibald  Fraser,  who,  an  adept  at  nicknames,  dubbed  him  for 
ever  after  to  be  no  longer  known  as  Simon  Fraser,  but  "Simon 
Grant."  Lovat  carried  his"  resentment  still  further  by  obtaining 
possession  of  excambion  of  the  Glebe  of  Boleskine,  in  the  heart  of 
Foyers  Estate,  whereon  he  built  Boleskine  House,  and  resided 
there  pretty  constantly,  troubling  him  with  marches  and  fencing, 
and  proving  a  thorny  reminder  to  "  Simon  Grant  "  of  the  latter's 
misdoings. 

Foyers'  only  child  Jean,  a  young  lady,  judging  by  her  letters, 
of  an  unusually  amiable  and  pious  disposition,  married  Captain 
Thomas  Fraser  of  Balnain  in  1817,  dying,  much  lamented,  same 
year,  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  Foyers  himself  was  most  hospitable. 
No  one  ever  passed  his  door  who  had  the  remotest  claims  upon 
him,  and  his  house  was  a  veritable  hotel.  Unfortunately  he  was 
of  an  easy  temper,  readily  cajoled.  His  own  debts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  did  not  exceed  £2000,  but  he  became 
involved  with  Rothiemurchus,  Letterfinlay,  Anderson  of  Gortuleg, 
and  numerous  others,  so  that  in  1825  it  had  run  up  to  £10.000, 
and  by  1836  to  £14,000.  After  his  death,  on  27th  April,  1842, 
the  estates  fell  under  sequestration,  but  all  creditors  were  ulti- 
Doately  paid,  as  the  estate  fetched  a  handsome  price. 

In  no  part  has  there  been  greater  changes  than  in  Stratherrick. 
Many  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article,  "  The  Stratlierrick  Frasers  : 
where  are  they  ? "  The  question  may  be  repeated  now.  In  the 
naale  line  there  are  three — Landowners — Lovat,  Ardochie,  and 
;Balnain,  and  in  the  female  line  one — Aldourie,  four  in  all.     But 
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where  are  the  important  families  of  Farraline,  Grortuleg,  Abersky, 
uud  Ardochy,  Bochruber  and  Bunchegavie,  Dalcrag,  Dunchea,  Dell 
and  Drummond,  Errogie  and  Erchite,  Garthmore,  Garthbeg  and 
(vlendo,  Knockie,  Kinbrylie,  Knockcoilum  and  Kiumonavie,  Lead- 
clune,  Migavie,  and  others  ?  The  ancients  who,  each  in  their  day, 
well  fulfilled  their  parts, 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  sleep  well  " 

in  that  picturesque  sacred  ground  overlooking  the  queen  of  High- 
land lakes,  undisturbed,  even  although  Loch  Ness  may  be  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  winter  storm  ;  the  Fechlin  may  roar  in  angry 
flood  ;  or  the  "  Feadanun  Straharrigag,"  tuning  up  and  encourag- 
ing each  other  "  Seid  Suas" — "Seid  Suas" — may  whistle  suffici- 
ently shrilly  and  piercingly  to  satisfy  even  Boreas  in  his  breeziest 
mood.  But  few  of  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Strath- 
errick,  and  the  great  bulk  lie  low  elsewhere,  or  must  be  searched 
for  in  the  Lowlands,  in  England,  in  India,  in  Australasia,  in  the 
United  States,  and  chiefly  in  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Cha  till  iad  gu  brath 
Gu  la  mor  a  chruinne. 

T  have  thus  narrated  the  history  of  the  main  line  of  Huistean 
Frangach,  which,  now  landless,  save  the  little  burial  ground  on 
the  Black  Rock  of  Foyers,  held  its  own  under  many  vicissitudes  for 
over  300  years  with  credit  and  respect. 


/3th  JANUARY,  1S92, 
TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hotel  this  evening.  The  chair  was  to  have  been  taken 
by  Mr  J.  Douglas  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh,  Chief  of  the  Society,  but 
the  roads  in  the  Black  Isle  being  blocked  with  snow,  a  telegram 
was  received  stating  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  pn)8ent.  A 
number  of  other  prominent  gentlemen  were  similarly  detaiDod. 
Provost  Ross  presided,  and  Bailie  Mackenzie  and  Mr  Alex.  Mac- 
bain,  M.A.,  acted  as  croupiers. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  followed 
by  that  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces. 
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The  Secretary  thereafter  read  letters  of  apology  for  absence 
from  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  submitted 
the  annual  report  of  the  Executive,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Council  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  which  marked  the  history  of  the  Society  in  past  years 
still  continue.  Valuable  papers  were  read  at  the  Society's  meet- 
ings during  session  1890-91,  and  these  will  appear  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  which  is  at 
present  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  delivered  to  the  members. 
The  svllabus  for  session  1891-92  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
present,  and  contains  pap)ers  on  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
Highlanders.  For  The  Mackintosh's  prize  of  ten  ^^uinejis  for  the 
best  essay  on  "  The  Social  Condition  of  the  Highlands  since  1800," 
three  competitors  appeared,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr  A. 
Poison,  Dunbeath,  Caithness.  During  the  year,  27  new  members 
joined  the  Society,  viz.,  1  life  member,  3  honorary  members,  and 
23  ordinary  members.  Donations  of  several  volumes  were  made 
to  the  library.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year 
«how  the  following  results,  viz. : — Total  income  during  year 
(including  £23  brought  forward  from  previous  year,  and  a  donation 
of  jB25  from  Mr  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh,  Chief  of  the  Society), 
<£163  188  5d  ;  expenditure,  £129  4s  5d  :  leaving  a  balance  at  the 
credit  of  the  Society's  bank  account,  with  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
<»f  £34  138.  The  large  outlay  from  year  to  year  incurred  by  the 
Society  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  is  a 
lieavy  drain  upon  the  revenue,  and  the  Council  hope  that  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  Highlands  will  follow  the  excellent 
example  of  Mr  Fletcher  this  year,  and  of  The  Mackintosh,  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  and  Mr  Macdonald  of  Skaebost, 
in  previous  years.  The  Council  find  that  the  ordinary  subscrip- 
tions paid  by  the  members  are  not  sufficient  without  some  such 
special  gifts  to  meet  the  Society's  expenditure,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  diminish  the  Society's  usefulness  by  curtailing  the 
annual  volume. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Success  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness."  He  explained  that 
nlthough  the  Chief  was  detained  at  home,  he  had  sent  his  speech, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  meeting.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

Before  submitting  to  you  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Success 
to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,'*  allow  me  to  tender  you  my 
heart-felt  thanks  for  the  great  honour  you  have  conferred  u[)on 
inc  by  electing  me  Chief  of  this  important  and  influential  Society. 
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I  do  not  iudulge  in  the  language  of  flattery  when  I  saj  that  I 
appreciate  your  kindness  more  than  I  can  express,  and  I  shall 
always  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  period  durmg  which  I  have 
enjoyed  this  special  mark  of  your  favour.  With  regard  to  my  own 
fitness  for  the  office,  and  your  wisdom  in  selecting  me,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  except  that  you  must  accept  all  responsibiliUee  for  my 
shortcomings.  I  also  consider  it  right  that  I  should  repeat  now, 
what  1  have  already  expressed  in  writing,  my  deep  regret  for  not 
being  able  to  be  present  at  the  annual  re-union  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  the  month  of  July.  Up  to  the  eleventh  hour  1  had 
fully  intended  being  present,  but  I  was  forced  to  keep  another 
engagement,  which  would  not  by  auy  possibility  admit  of  being 
put  oi),  and,  consequently,  had  to  faU  back  upon  a  substitute.  I 
was  particularly  gratified  to  understand  that  the  meeting  was  a 
great  success.  I  am,  I  need  hardly  say,  more  than  delighted  to 
be  here  this  evening,  and  to  see  present,  notwithstanding  the 
influenza,  which  is  making  such  ravages  all  over  the  coiuitry,  such 
a  large  number  of  well  known  gentlemen.  And  among  these  I 
am  glad  to  recognise  not  a  few  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Society,  and  extending  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness far  and  wide.  Gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
heartily  sympathise  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Society. 
It  is  now  on  the  point  of  attaining  its  majority,  and  I  therefore 
consider  it  a  very  fitting  time  to  take  a  cursory  retrospective  view 
of  its  past  work,  and  then  I  should  like  to  indulge  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  prospective  view  of  what  the  Society  is  still  likely  to 
do.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  what  has  the  Society  done  during 
these  twenty  years  of  its  existence?  Much  every  way.  But, 
gentlemen,  much  btill  remains  to  be  done.  For  a  record  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  these  years,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to 
the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  which  con- 
tain a  rich  store  of  choice  and  valuable  literature,  bearing  upon 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  Gael.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  this  Society  has  not  been  the  first  in  the  field,  to 
represent  the  Highland  race,  but  without  intending  any 
disparagement,  when  we  compare  the  work  accomplished  by  those 
kindred  Societies  with  that  done  by  our  owu,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  the  Inverness  Gaelic  Society  has  accomplished  far  more  than 
auy  other  similar  society  in  existence,  and  I  do  not  wonder  if  the 
members  of  the  Inverness  Society  feel  a  silent  pride  in  being  con- 
nected with  it.  But^  gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  satisfied 
with  our  past  achievements ;  on  the  contrary,  much  still  remains 
to  be  overtaken,  and  unless  this  task  is  performed  within  a  com- 
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paratively  short  period,  it  shall  become  aii  impossibility  at  any 
future  time.  How  so  ?  I  fancy  I  hear  some  person  ask.  ^  Well, 
unless  collected  without  delay,  much  of  the  traditional  lore  and 
poetry  will  perish,  because  the  Code  Education  of  the  youth  of  our 
straths,  glens,  and  fertile  valleys  is  completely  revolutionising  the 
current  of  thought  among  the  rising  generation.  Then,  too,  the 
introduction  and  continuous  extension  of  the  railway  system  has 
done  much  to  alter  the  old  state  of  matters.  What  I  may  term  a 
levelling  process  is  going  on,  and  I  firmly  be  ieve  that  to  those  two 
agencies  alone  is  due  the  great  decrease  which  the  last  census 
shewed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  rural  population  of  the  North 
of  Scotland.  Our  young  men  and  women,  being  educated,  and 
possessing  easy  facilities  of  moving  about,  naturally  migrate  to 
those  centres  which  place  the  greatest  value  upon  their  services, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  Gaelic  is  destined  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  agencies  at  work  within  a  measurable  period  of  time.  But  it 
is  my  own  opinion  that  it  may  long  survive  the  battering  of  pre- 
sent destructive  agencies,  just  as  it  survived  deliberate  attempts 
to  kill  it  out  in  the  past.  At  anyrate,  it  will  live  as  long  as  High- 
landers choose  to  keep  it  alive,  and  value  as  they  should  the  gift 
of  speaking  more  than  one  language.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
Crofters'  Act  has  anchored  a  large  number  of  the  Highland  people 
in  tlie  Highlands  and  Islands,  by  giving  them  security  of  tenure 
on  payment  of  fair  rents,  with  compensation  for  improvements  on 
leaving  their  holdings.  Surely  Gaelic  is  in  no  danger  of  perishing 
soon  in  the  crofting  townships.  Then  it  may  be  held  almost  as  a 
certainty  that  large  farms  are  destined  soon  to  go  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  the  breaking  up  of  such  farms  will  lead 
largely  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  desirable  moderate 
holdings,  of  which  we  may  hope  industrious  Highlanders 
and  crofters,  pushing  their  way  up  in  the  world,  will  become 
thriving  tenants.  But  although  Gaelic  may  live,  and  High- 
landers may  hold  the  Highlands  more  strongly  than  they  do  at 
present,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  gathering  up  the  old  lore,  which 
is  dying  out  with  the  older  generation.  We,  therefore,  ought  to 
eoUect  and  preserve  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  legacy  of 
the  past.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  those  who  have  an  aptitude 
lor  undertaking  such  work  are  year  by  year  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer.  While  I  speak,  I  am  sure  that  several  names  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you  of  those  who  have  during  the  past  year  passed 
over  to  the  great  majority,  but  thanks  to  the  existence  of  the 
Oaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  though  they  are  dead  their  works 
live,  and  shall  be  greatly  valued  by  Celtic  students  all  over  the 
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world.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  presumption  on  my  part  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  respective  merits  of  individuals.  I  prefer 
leaving  that  to  abler  and  more  competent  hands,  but  J  would 
venture  to  say  this  much,  that  their  loss  should  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  urge  our  members  to  do  some  work  for  the  Society.  As  an 
example  of  industry  I  would  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  action  of  Mr 
Paul  Cameron,  Blair-Athole.  That  gentleman,  when  his  day's 
work  was  over,  made  a  raid  upon  some  cottage  or  bothy  where 
a  good  thing  could  be  got,  and  there  wrote  down  many  excellent 
songs  from  the  lips  of  those  most  qualified  to  give  them  ;  and  so 
he  rescued  from  oblivion  a  valuable  collection  of  poetry,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Many  of  these  songs 
are  to  be  reproduced  in  our  next  volume  of  the  Transactions.  I 
hope  some  of  our  other  members  will  emulate  Mr  Cameron  in  this 
respect.  I  am  glad  to  see  near  me  such  earnest  workers  as  Mr 
Campbell,  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Chronicle,  who  has  rendered 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  Celtic  literature.  I  am  told,  on 
excellent  authority,  that  we  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  the  best 
living  Celtic  scholars.  I  refer  to  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  the 
popular  and  genial  rector  of  Rainings'  Institution,  Inverness.  His 
published  works  and  contributions  to  the  press  on  the  subjects  of 
Celtic  literature,  are  read  and  highly  valued  by  philologists  all 
over  the  world  ;  and  his  able  editorship  of  the  Highland  Monthly,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Campbell,  is  so  well  known  that  it  requires  no 
commendation  from  me.  Then,  there's  my  friend,  Mr  Mackenzie, 
better  known  to  Celtic  scholars  as  the  editor  of  the  CeUie 
Magazine,  now,  unfortunately,  defunct ;  but  I  believe  he  shall  be 
known  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  as  the  author  of  many 
Highland  clan  histories.  I  think  I  saw  it  somewhere  stated  that 
Mr  Mackenzie  was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  any  man  norta 
of  the  Grampians,  and  from  what  I  can  hear,  he  has  not  nearly 
exhausted  himself  yet ;  and  all  that  I  can  say,  and  I  am  sure  I 
re-echo  your  wishes,  when  I  say  more  power  to  him,  and  may  his 
shadow  never  grow  less.  Gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  multipl3nug 
examples.  For  instance,  there  are  my  friends  Mr  William  Mackay, 
Sir  Henry  Macandrew,  and  others,  but  I  shall  not  trespass  any 
further  upon  your  patience  by  naming  more.  Then,  as  to  the 
future,  I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  anything  different,  or  better 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  the  moral  that  I  wish  to  be 
drawn  from  what  I  have  said  to-night  is  this,  that  if  we  are  to  do 
any  real  sterling  work,  it  must  be  done  without  delay,  because  at 
present  the  labourers  are  becoming  fewer  and  the  field  of  labour 
more  contracted.     I  do  trust,  gentlemen,  that  as  a  result  of  this 
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meeting,  we  shall  become  more  determined  than  ever  to  stand  up 
and  defend  to  the  utmost  everything  that  is  distinctively  national. 
I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  forget  to  think  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  our  Highland  ancestors,  or  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  the  characteristic  dress,  the  language,  the  music,  and  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  in  short,  to  preserve  our  national  spirit. 
England  is  slowly  but  surely  encroaching  upon  some  of  our 
national  rights,  and  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the  effort 
made  in  high  military  quarters  to  change  the  Inverness  county 
regiment  into  a  battalion  of  the  Scots  Guards,  was  successfully 
resisted.  To  deal  in  such  a  way  with  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
would  be  oifering  one  of  the  greatcbt  possible  insults,  not  only  to 
Higlanders,  but  to  Scotchmen,  for  have  not  our  Highland  regi- 
ments distinguished  themselves  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ]  1  am  tempted  to  quote  to  you  the  high 
•character  bestowed  upon  Highland  soldiers  by  that  distinguished 
statesmen,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  said — "  I  sought  for  merit 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first 
minister  who  looked  for  it  and  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north  ?  I  called  forth,  and  drew  into  your  service  an  hardy  and 
intrepid  race  of  men  !  Men  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy, 
become  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh 
to  overturn  the  State  in  the  war  before  the  last.  These  men,  in 
the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side  ;  they  served 
with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you 
in  every  part  of  the  world."  This  great  compliment  is  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  in  1766.  Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  to  drink  with 
all  the  honours  the  toast  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.  Long 
ma}'  it  flourish ;  long  may  it  continue  to  do  useful  work  ;  and 
long  may  it  act  as  a  means  for  bringing  together  such  a  happy, 
genial,  and  jolly  company  as  we  have  here  this  evening. 

The  next  toast  was  Celtic  Literature  and  Highland  Education, 
which  stood  of»posite  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Macandrew,  but  this 
gentleman  being  confined  to  the  house,  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr 
F.  M.  Mackenzie,  who  referred  in  brief,  but  eloquent,  terms  to  the 
literature  and  education  of  the  Highlands. 

Mr  J.  L.  Robertson,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  responded, 
aaid,  with  regard  to  Celtic  literature,  great  attention  was  being 
paid  to  it  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  found  that  it  contained  a 
store  of  valuable  material.  He  quite  concurred  with  what  Dr 
Mackenzie  had  said  about  the  old  schools  in  the  Highlands.  They 
turned  out  wonderfully  good  scholars,  considering  the  dis- 
advantages they  had  to  contend  with.     Of  late  there  had  been  a 
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great   development   of    popular   education,    which  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  community.     At  one  time  the  few  went 
to  the   University,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained 
pnietically     illiterate        Lord     Napier's     O)mmission,    in    their 
report,     stated    that    40    per    cent,    of    the    adult    population 
of    the    Long    Island    signed     their     marriage     certificates    by 
mark.      Now,    however,    he   was    glad   to   say    that   a   wonder- 
ful   improvement     had    taken     place     among     the    inhabitants 
of  the  Western  Isles,  and  there  was   now   hardly  any  illiteracy 
worth  speaking  of.     All  the  rejruitri  for  the  Militia  and  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  were  able  to  sign  their  names.     For  one  thing,  a 
larger  number  of  newspajxjrs  were  now  circulating  among  the 
Western  population  than  ever  had  been  the  case  before.     Then, 
with  regard  to  higher  education,  he  thought  it  would  be  available  in 
the  Highlands  within  a  measurably  short  time.     Of  late  they  had 
the  matter  brought  prominently  before  them,  and  he  might  say  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  West  Coast,  from  a  very  remote  part 
of  it,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject  there.     He 
was  interested  in  the  development  of  technical  education,  as  it 
affected    the   industrial   interests  of   the  community.      The  two 
subjects  which  they  had  specially  set  their  hearts   upon   were 
those   of  agriculture   and   navigation,    and    he    was    glad   that 
the   local   managers   on    the   West   Coast    had    taken    a    lively 
interest  in  the  matter.    Attention  also  was  given  to  the  subjects  of 
hygiene,    public    health,     practical    cookery,    and    other    allied 
subjects,  and  he  was  specially  pleased  that  the  County  Council 
had  promised  substantial  encouragement.     On  the  question  of  the 
education  code,  an  official  such  as  he  was  would  be  expected  to 
be    reticent.       He    might    say,    however,   that    the    difficulties 
of  education  in  the  West   Highlands   had   received   the  closest 
sympathy   of    the   Education    Department.      Of    late,   as    they 
knew,    it   had   been   found   that    the   financial  burden   of  edu- 
cation  was    sometimes    more    than    the    locality    was    able    to 
bear.      There    was   a   threatened    collapse    of    the    educational 
machinery    of    the    West    Coast,    and    the    Department    came 
to   the   rescue    with    no    unsparing    hand,    and  the  result  was. 
gratifying    and     encouraging.        He    had     also     to     say    that, 
in  a  Society  like  this,  where  prominence  was  given  to  the  Gaelic 
language,  they  would  like  to  know  how  Gaelic  fared  in  the  new 
regulations.     Well,  he  was  glad  to  tell  them  that  it  had  a  distinct 
place,  as  it  was  foimd  valuable  as  an  agent  in  acquiring  the  Eng- 
lish    language.        For     himself      he     did    all     he     could     to- 
keep  it  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  educational  system.    They  had 
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all,  however,  to  admit  that  however  much  they  might  feel  it  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  to  themselves  to  preserve  the  Gaelic  langu- 
age, the  acquisition  of  a  facility  in  the  use  of  English  should  not  be 
underestimated  at  present  in  the  social  development  of  the  High- 
land people.  Now  that  the  Crofters*  Act  had  made  crofters  on  the 
West  Coast  real  proprietors,  and  that  really  no  evictions  on  a  large 
scale  could  take  place,  he  thought  they  need  not  grudge  to  educii- 
tion  the  effect  it  would  ultimately  have  of  producing  a 
natural  migration,  at  least  among  those  who  became  restless  with 
their  surroundings,  and  such  a  movement  must  in  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  inevitably  take  place.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  education  should  receive  cordial  encouragement 
from  any  Government  which  may  be  in  oflBce,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wellbeing  of  the  people  of  the  west,  and  he  thought  he  could 
g^ivc  the  assurance  that  was  done  at  present,  so  far  as  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department  was  concerned. 

The  Provost  next  proposed  The  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Interests  of  the  Highlands,  a  toast  which  was  received  with 
applause.  When  one  looked  back  for  the  last  two  centuries,  he 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  phases  which  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  had  passed  through.  They  found  that 
1693  to  1700  were  years  of  great  dearth,"  as  were  1740-1788,  and, 
yet,  so  conservative  were  the  times,  in  1695  two  vessels  bringing 
grain  from  Ireland  were,  by  order  of  the  Council,  "  staned,"  and 
the  ships  given  over  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchenbreck, 
who  had  seized  them.  Later  on,  people  knew  better,  and  now 
they  could  always  ward  off  actual  starvation  by  the  facility  with 
which  foreign  grain  could  be  poured  in.  This  was,  so  far,  satis- 
factory ;  and  it  was  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  if  prices  did  not 
run  so  high  as  of  old,  starvation  and  starvation  prices  were  things 
of  the  past.  No  doubt,  they  did  not  get  all  they  would  like,  but 
he  confessed  he  should  like  to  give  inducements  to  agriculturists  to 
invest  capital  in  land  increased,  and  a  greater  desire  amongst  our 
agricultural  labourers  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  tendency  of 
the  population  to  town  life  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  healthy  sign, 
either  morally  or  physically.  No  doubt,  the  life  of  an  agricul- 
t^irist  was  one  of  long  and  hard  labour,  and,  to  a  young  energetic 
man,  did  not  offer  the  chance  of  rising  to  opulence  ;  yet  there  were 
toany  compensations  as  against  town  life — especially  when  the 
country  man  failed  in  the  great  struggle.  If  many  of  the  rural 
population  knew  the  risks  of  such  a  failure,  and  the  consequences 
of  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  he  would  hesitate  ere  he 
left    his  native  glen  and  fields.     He  hoped   legislation  might  so 
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increase  the  comforts  aiid  attractions  of  country  life,  that  there 
would  be  an  exodus  from  the  towns,  and  that,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  prospects,  commercial  interests  would  improve 
"With  regard  to  commercial  matt-ers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
such  prospects  were  fairly  bright. 

Mr  Jas.  Gossip  responded  for  the  first  part  of  the  toast,  taking 
the  place  of  Major  Jackson,  who  was  storm-stayed,  and  ex-Bailie 
Macbean  replied  for  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  toast  in  a  few 
sentences. 

Mr  Wm.  Mackay,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  "  Kindred 
Societies,''  said  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  look  back 
on  the  period  of  almost  twenty-one  years  which  had  passed  since 
this  society  was  established.     Twentv-one  vears  was,  for  a  literarv 
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society,  a  very  good  old  age,  and  of  the  kindred  societies  which 
were  in  existence  in  1871,  very  few  now  survived.  In  Inverness 
there  were  then  two  healthy  societies — the  Noetic  and  the  Liter- 
ary Institute — not  to  speak  of  smaller  associations.  Of  them  all, 
not  one  now  existed.  The  Field  Club  was  the  junior  of  this 
society  by  several  years.  It  had  given  two  excellent  volumes  to  the 
public,  and  long  might  it  flourish.  Long  also  might  the  youthful 
Inverness  Parliamentary  and  Literary  Society  live  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  political  questions  which  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Gaelic  Society.  If  they  looked  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
own  good  to»rn,  perhaps  the  only  survivor  of  the  societies  which 
in  1871  took  an  interest  in  Highland  lore  and  literature  was  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  London,  which  was  as  vigorous  now  as  it  was  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  One  result  of  the  impetus  given 
to  the  study  of  Gaelic  literature,  and  the  gathering  of  Highland 
legends  and  folk-lore  principally,  he  might  say,  by  their  own 
Society,  was  that  similar  societies  sprang  up  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  south,  and  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  Some  of  these  had 
but  a  short  career,  but  others  were  still  in  life  and  doing  good 
work.  They  had  not  been  able,  as  the  Gaelic  Society  had,  to 
publish  sixteen  or  seventeen  volumes  of  transactions  ;  but  one  of 
them — the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow — last  year  published  one 
very  interesting  book,  and  all  had  done  well  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Celtic  literature  and  Highland  lore.  As  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  these  he  might  be  allowed  to  mention  the  High- 
land Association  of  Illinois,  which  held  its  meetings  in  Chicago, 
and  which  was  founded  about  eighteen  years  ago  by  a  brother  of 
his  own,  who  was  now  no  more. 

Mr  Geo.  J.  Campbell,  solicitor,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was 
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coupled  as  a  represeutativft  of  the  Field  Club,  referred  to  the 
published  transactions  of  that  Society,  remarking  that  the  first 
volume  was  now  worth  £2,  while  the  second  volume  was  valued 
^t  not  less  than  15s. 

Ex-Bailie  Mackenzie  proposed,  in  appropriate  terms,  the  toast 
of  non-resident  members,  which  was  duly  honoured. 

Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Scottish  Highlander^  gave  the  toast  of 
the  Pix)V08t,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Inverness.  The 
toast  was  pledged  with  Highland  honours. 

Provost  Ross  responded,  remarking  on  Mr  Mackenzie's  services 
as  a  good  Town  Councillor. 

Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  expressed  regret  that 
there  was  not  a  member  of  the  cloth  present  to  respond.  Mr 
Alex.  Macbain  gave  the  press ;  and  the  Provost  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Secretary,  Mr  D.  Mackintosh,  to  whose, labours,  he 
said,  the  great  success  of  the  evening  was  entirely  due.  He 
hoped  Mr  Mackintosh  would  long  continue  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  Secretary  to  the  Society.  Mr  Mackintosh  returned  thanks  for 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  thev  received  the  toast  of  his 
health,  and  said  that  no  douh)t  the  working  of  the  Scxjiety 
required  a  good  deal  of  close  attention,  but  that  without  the 
assistance  of  an  active  and  willing  Council  he  would  not  be  able 
to  overtake  the  work.  Mr  Steele,  banker,  proix)sed  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  and  Mr  H.  V.  Maccallum  the  Croupiers,  each  of 
whom  responded.  Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie  proposed  the  health  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Campbell,  their  host  and  hostess.  During  the  evening 
songs  were  contributed  by  Mr  Leslie  Fraser  ;  Mr  D.  Miller  ;  Mr 
Hugh  Fraser ;  Mr  Whitehead  ;  and  others.  After  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne "  had  been  sung  by  the  company,  a  number  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  party  indulged  in  a  Highland  Reel  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  the  Society's  piper.  Pipe  Major  Ronald  Mac- 
kenzie. 


18th  JANUARY,  1892, 

This  evening  was  devoted  to  the  nomination  of  office-bearers 
for  1892. 
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26th  JANUARY,  1892. 

At  this  meeting  the  office-bearers  for  the  year  were  duly  electe<L 
The  following  gentleman  were  elected  members  of  the  Society, 
viz  : — Honorary  member — Mr  J.  M.  Smith  of  Woodlands,  Inver- 
ness. Ordinary  members — Mr  Hector  Sutherland,  town-clerk, 
Wick ;  Mr  Alex.  Macpherson,  of  Macpherson  Bros.,  Inglis  Street, 
Inverness ;  and  Mr  A.  Macbean,  of  Messrs  Ferguson  <k  Macbean, 
jewellers,  Union  Street,  Inverness. 

The  Secretary  intimated  the  following  donations  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  viz. : — J.  D.  Fletcher  of  Rosehaagh, 
X25  ;  Sir  Kenneth  S.  Macketizie,  Bart,  of  Gairloch,  X5  ;  and  was 
instructed  to  convey  to  these  gentlemen  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  their  handsome  contributions. 


3rd  FEBRUARY,  1892. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  at  this 
meeting,  viz.: — Mr  Robert  Urquhart,  jun.,  solicitor,  Forres;  Mr 
John  Sutherland,  rector,  Andersonian  Institution,  Forres;  Mr 
Hector  Mackinnon,  accountant,  British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Inver- 
ness ;  and  Mr  David  Clarke,  reporter,  Charles  Street,  Inverness, 

Thereafter,  Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  contributed 
by  Mr  A.  Poison,  Dunbeath,  entitled  "  Some  Highland  Fishermen's 
Fancies."     Mr  Poison's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

SOME  HIGHLAND  FISHERMEN^S  FANCIES. 

Fishermen  of  all  ages  and  of  all  places  are  said  to  have  been 
superstitious,  and,  when  the  nature  of  their  calling  is  considered, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  so. 

In  most  people  there  is  a  superstitious  vein,  and  the  means  by 
which  people  seek  to  pry  into  the  unknown  and  unknowable 
future,  to  ward  off  danger  and  misfortune,  and  to  ensure  safety 
and  success,  are  very  varied  and  intensely  interesting  to  those 
who  themselves  neither  use  these  methods  nor  entertain  these 
beliefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Highland  fishermen  should  ^ave 
strong  and  peculiar  notions  as  to  how  luck  is  ensured,  when^they 
sometimes  find  that  boats  within  a  stone's  throw  of  them  on  either 
side  have  in  the  morning  large  hauls  of  fish,  while  they  themselves 
are  blank  ;  and  that  this  happens  day  after  day,  when  to  all 
human  appearances  there  is  no  difference  in  the  circumstances. 
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origin  of  most  of  these  superstitions  is  lost,  a  few 

•ed.     One  of  their  most  peculiar  fancies  is,  that  it 

leet  a  minister  on  their  way  to  sea  ;  and  if  they  see 

some  trouble  to  get  out  of  his  way.     They  also 

ijjfest  aversion  to  take  ministers  aboard  or  to  give 

ire  from  one  port  to  the  other.     On  inquiry,  it  has 

hat  some  Caithness  sailors  of  long  ago,  took  a  number 

ro  Leith  to  attend  a  (Jeneral  Assemblv,  and  that  the 

exceedingly  stormy      But  when  Leith  was  reached, 

as    the   ministers   were  landed,   the    wind    ceased. 

from  this  circumstance,  formed  the  belief  that  the 

•^  power  of  the  air  thought  that  while  they  were  on 

he  might,  by  exercising  his  power,  get  these  men,  who 

oemies  of  his  kingdom,  out  of  the  way.     Similarly,  a 

dio  gets  a  minister's  blessiug  on  going  to  sea  will  have 

of  the  power  of  the  air  as  his  enemy,  and  it  is  therefore 

le  if  ever  he  may  come  ashore  again. 

f«T  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this  that  northern 

are  irreligious,  for  they  certainly  are  not,  and  a  great 

f  them  "  trust  in  God   and  do  the  right ;"  and  after 

ot  their  nets  at  night,  many  crews  have  worship,  and  the 

Gaelic   singing    borne   over    the   waves    is   peculiarly 

bmmon  with  nearly  all  seafaring  men,  Highland  fishermen 

^hat  whistling  will  be   followed  by   wind.      This,    it   is 

if  must  have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  that  like  gives  rise 

!  just  as  when  one  imitates  the  cry  of  a  bird  the  mate  will 

«     There  is,  however,  no  accounting  for  the  notion  that 

\  a  knife  in  the  mast  is  quite  as  effective  as  whistling, 

I  be  resorted  to  by  the  sailora  without  the  knowledge  of 

pper  when  they  want  to  have  a  few  extra  days  ashore. 

^  another  strange  way  of   raising  the  wind,  believed  in 

by  the  inhabitants  of   the  Western  Islands,  and   which 

ii  fishermen  do  not  like,  as  it  affects  their  catch  of  herring, 

^  that  when  the  men  leave  the  Lewis  for  the  Caithness 

I  July,  some  of  the  women  left  at  home  put  a  number  of 

a  woollen  thread.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fishing  or 

"j^they  are  not  successful,  they  undo  these  knots  one  by 

-the  result  that  the  wind  begins  to  rise,  and  the  boats 

able  to  get  to  sea,  the  "  hired  hands"  are  sent  home. 

1^  great  care  not  to  undo  the  knots  at  too  gi-eat  a  rate", 
•iid  should  arise  t^o  suddenly,  for  the  loss  of  the  loved 
I        in  this  way  he  brought  about  if  they  happened  to  be 
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at  sea  wheu  the  last  knot  was  being  undone.  A  shorter  way  for 
these  women  to  make  the  weather  stormy  is  to  draw  the  cat 
through  the  fire  ;  and,  though  how  it  came  to  be  supposed  that 
pussy's  sufferings  have  an  influence  on  the  weather  would  bo 
interesting,  it  is  not  ascertainable.  At  home,  the  fishermeu's 
wives  must  be  careful  not  tcf  blow  any  meal  off  oatcake  they  may 
be  baking,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  a  hurricane  which  would  similarly 
blow  their  husbands'  boats  oif  the  sea  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  let 
these  cakes  bum  even  with  the  meal  on  them  their  husbands  qui 
expect  little  luck.  These  two  strange  beliefs  ought  to  make  tlie 
wives  attentive  to  their  cooking  and  careful  of  waste  ;  as  ought 
also  the  belief  that  to  throw  any  part  of  a  fish — even  a  bone— 
into  the  fire,  will  cause  fish  to  be  scarce.  To  count  the  boat^j 
as  they  go  to  sea,  is  also,  in  some  Sutherlandshire  folks'  esti- 
mation, a  wicked  thing,  as  the  consequence  is  likely  to  be  the  loss 
of  one  of  them. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  luck  that  tbc 
grosser  superstitions  are  practised.  Luck  has  always  been 
regarded  by  most  people  as  an  exceedingly  fickle  thing  ;  but  iu 
fishing,  because  of  the  inequality  of  results,  and  the  apparently 
blind  hand  by  which  the  harvest  of  the  sea  is  given,  most  fisher- 
men do  rather  strange  things  to  ensure  that  abundance  shall  fall 
to  their  share.  To  this  day  they,  more  than  any  other  clas-s, 
believe  in  witchcraft.  The  ways  by  which  a  woman  can  get  such 
a  character  is  quite  simple.  She  needs  to  be  somewhat  old,  of  a 
masculine  type,  with  hair  enough  on  her  face  to  make  the  bigger 
schoolboys  envious,  and  it  is  preferable  that  she  live  alone.  Let  a 
fisherman  give  such  a  woman  a  "  firy  "  or  a  present  of  herring  firoiu 
his  boat — say  forty  fish — and  let  her,  in  thanking  him,  wish  that 
he  may  come  ashore  with  a  shot  of  as  many  crans  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  let  it  happen  that  he  comes  ashore  with  a  shot  of 
about  that  number,  the  woman's  character  as  a  witch  is  firmly 
established.  Such  a  character  is  found  to  pay,  and  is,  of  coune, 
kept  up. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  Caithness  coast,  a  fisherman  gave  tu 
old  woman  a  piece  of  rope  for  a  tether.  She  measured  it,  and 
said  "  You  will  have  a  cran  for  every  fathom  of  this,  this  very 
night."  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  further  tribute  was  sent 
to  Jean.  She  regularly,  thereafter,  came  to  the  quay,  and  every 
fisherman  she  exhorted  to  give  to  her  "  royally ;"  and  this  they 
did,  believing  that  their  future  success  depended  on  thdr 
liberality.  As  a  consequence,  "  Jean  Royal,"  as  she  came  to  be 
known,  flourished  as  one  who  was  believed  to  be  able  to  give  iff 
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withhold  a  good  fishing,  ought  to.  She  was  pompous  and 
authoritative,  and  kept  up  her  character  by  dressing  in  as  "  man- 
nish ''  a  style  as  possible,  wearing  generally  a  man's  jacket  and  a 
plaid  of  shepheixl's  tartan.  When  herring  were  plentiful  she 
received  large  quantities,  which  she  passed  on  to  the  curer,  and  so 
turned  into  money.  This,  together  with  the  money  she  received 
for  "  consultations,"  kept  her  in  comparative  comfort,  until  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk  to  the  quay,  and  nobody  is  now  known 
who  can  openly  take  her  place  ;  and,  let  it  be  added  that  there 
are  few  fishermen  of  the  present  time  who  would  accredit  any  who 
pretended  to  such  powers.  What  superstition  there  still  remains 
is  not  openly  professed,  and  if  there  be  any  rites  practised  they  are 
done  in  secret  for  fear  of  the  youthful  scoffers,  who  have  been 
educated  at  some  of  our  schools.  It  i^i  because  they  are  afraid  of 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  modem  scoffers,  and,  perhaps, 
because  the  efficacy  of  their  methods  may  be  impaired  by  the  tell- 
ing of  them,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  seek  any  information 
regarding  them  from  fishermen  themselves.  The  only  person  who 
would  give  the  writer  any  inforaiation  was  an  old  fisherman  who 
had  abandoned  his  former  occupation,  and  was,  therefore,  indepen- 
dent of  their  powers.  He  candidly  stated  his  own  belief  in  witch- 
craft, giving,  as  his  rejisons,  certain  dealings  which  he  had  with  a 
reputed  witch.  He  had  been  unsuccessful  for  a  long  time,  and, 
therefore,  went  to  consult  a  lady  who  practised  the  diabolical 
art.  She  frankly  told  him  that  she  had  sold  his  luck  to  an 
acquaintance,  and  that  this  was  done  beyond  recall  for  that 
season.  She,  however,  expressed  her  willingness  to  arrange  with 
him  for  next  season  if  he  promised  secrecy,  as  without  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  This  he  promised  and  she  then  gave  him 
a  sixpence  which  resembled  all  other  sixpences  except  that  it  had 
the  letters  "  G.  L."  printed  on  it.  When  asked  if  these  letters 
stood  for  "  Grood  Luck,"  she  said  it  was  not  his  business  to  ask  any 
(]uestions.  He  was  told  that  he  was,  at  the  opening  of  next 
season,  to  get  this  coin  spliced  in  the  rope  which  ties  the  fleet  of 
nets  to  the  boat.  This  he  did,  and  began  to  make  a  splendid  fish- 
ing. Although  he  knew  that  the  fii-st  Monday  of  the  quarter  was 
a  critical  time,  he  neglected  to  watch  his  boat,  and  when  he  looked 
he  found  that  the  sixpence  was  gone.  He  scarcely  expected  to 
fish  much  after  that ;  "  and,"  added  he,  "  as  sure  as  death  a  fort- 
night passed  before  another  scale  was  seen  in  the  boat." 

Fishermen  tell  a  story  of  a  youth  who  called  on  a  witch  more 
for  the  fim  of  the  thing  than  because  he  believed  in  her  powers. 
After  receiving  some  silver  she  asked  him   how  much  herring  he 
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would  like.  He  replied,  "  More  than  you  can  give  me."  She 
asked  again,  and  he  replied,  *'  as  much  as  you  can  give."  This 
answer  he  repeated.  Next  night  the  young  man  went  to  sea. 
Before  the  following  morning  his  nets  were  so  filled  with  herring 
that  thev  sank,  and  he  was  unable  to  recover  a  single  loop  of 
them. 

But  without  resorting  to  witches,  there  are  several  other 
means  by  which  fishermen  and  their  relatives  try  to  induce  fickle 
luck  to  step  their  way.  A  small  silver  coin  fixed  pomewhere 
among  the  nets,  or  a  small  piece  of  silver  hidden  in  the  boat  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year  is  very  useful.  It  seems  strange  thHt 
fishermen  should  regard  it  as  lucky  that  mice  should  nibble  at 
their  nets  when  they  are  stored  away  during  the  winter.  Some, 
indeed,  so  strongly  believe  this  that  they  put  oats  among  them  to 
induce  the  mice,  although  the  result  of  their  nibbling  entails  their 
working  several  weeks  to  repair  the  damage.  It  is  also  considered 
lucky  to  throw  a  broom  or  an  old  shoe  after  a  fisherman  on  his 
way  to  sea  ;  and  in  strange  contradiction  of  a  widely  accepted 
superstition  it  is  very  lucky  to  have  salt  thrown  after  him. 

As  in  other  businesses,  the  first  person  met  by  him  on  his  wiv 
to  sea  is  a  lucky  or  an  inilucky  person.  If  lucky,  he  deserves, 
and  gets,  something  handsome  out  of  the  catch.  If  unlucky,  the 
fishermen  evidently  entertams  him  a  grudge  thereafter.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  among  a  few  it  is  believed  to  be  particularly 
lucky  to  go  to  sea  very  drunk  on  a  certain  day  during  the  fishing 
— the  drunken  crew  believing  that  the  bigger  the  spree  the  bigger 
the  catcL 

But  just  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  things  which  fisher- 
men do  to  secure  them  luck,  there  are  nearly  as  many  things 
which  he  must  be  careful  not  to  do  if  he  would  retain  t^at  luck. 

He  must  not  start  for  the  first  time  with  a  new  boat  on  a 
Friday.  When  at  sea  he  must  be  careful,  if  he  belongs  to  the 
Banffshire  coast,  not  to  speak  of  salmon.  If  he  does,  he  cau 
retain  his  luck  only  by  shouting  **  cold  iron"  at  once.  Caithnest) 
fishermen,  who  attribute  no  superstitious  importance  to  this  tisb; 
delight  to  tease  Banfiishire  men,  by  shouting  to  them  some  such 
expression,  **  There's  a  salmon  in  your  pump." 

It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  all  that  a  boat's  luck  is  worth  to 
give  anything  away  out  of  a  boat  at  sea.  Suppose  a  crew  runs 
short  of  water  they  will  get  a  drink  from  another  crow  quite 
readily,  but  not  a  drop  to  carry  away,  let  water  be  ever  so  plentiful 
with  the  givers.  If  a  fisherman  suspects  that  his  fishing  goes^to 
some  one  else,  and  when  none  of  his  devices  bring  him  back  his 
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luck,  and  when  casting  his  nets  from  either  side  of  his  boat  is  of 
no  avail,  he  is  quite  sure  of  this  ;  he  then  takes  a  mouthful  of 
water  from  a  running  stream  under  a  bridge,  "  where  the  living 
and  dead  pass"  (the  latter  on  their  way  to  burial)  and  sprinkles 
it  over  his  nets.  If  this  should  happen  to  bring  back  his  luck  he 
must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  give  it  away  by  lending  any- 
thing out  of  the  boats  or  even  by  giving  a  "  fry"  out  of  his  earlier 
catches.  He  must  also  be  particular  not  to  speak  of  any  four- 
footed  animal,  particularly  a  hare,  while  at  sea.  If  he  does,  he 
must  touch  some  cold  iron,  which  is  by  preference  the  horse  shoe, 
which  is  sometimes  nailed  inside  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  which 
would  nearly  always  be  there  if  it  were  not  for  youthful  scoffers, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  small  piece  of  mountain  ash  nailed  in 
the  same  place  is  equally  efficacious  in  keeping  off  the  adverse 
witches.     And  who  can  doubt  this  ? 


10th  FEBRUARY,  1892. 

The  paper  for  this  evening  was  contributed  by  Mr  Hector 
M'Lean,  Islay,  entitled,  "  The  Iberians."  Mr  Murdo  Macleod, 
37  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  ^Eneas  Mackay,  book- 
seller, Stirling,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society.  Mr  McLean's 
paper  was  as  follows  : — 

THE   IBERIANS. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  early  neolithic  age  the  Auvergnat 
race  was  pressed  back  in  Southern  Belgium  by  a  more  power- 
ful northern  people,  who,  we  may  conjecture,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Belgic  Gauls.  But  while  the  Auvergnat  race  were 
in  retreat  on  their  northern  frontier,  they  were  themselves 
encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the  feeble  Iberian  people  of  the 
south.  The  artificial  sepulchral  grottoes  of  the  Mame,  excavated 
in  the  soft  chalk  of  this  region,  form  the  transition  between  the 
natural  caves  used  for  sepulture  on  the  Lesse,  and  the  later  dol- 
mens of  central  France.  In  these  grottoes  we  find  evidence  that 
the  brachycephalic  people  of  Lesse  lived  in  peaceable  association 
with  the  dolichocephalic  Iberian  race.  They  contain  skulls  with 
cephalic  indices  from  71*65,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Iberians,  up  to  85*71,  which  is  that  of  the  Furfooz  people.  Three 
hundred  miles  further  south  is  the  department  of  the  Loz^re,  now 
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inhabited  by  the  brachycephalic  Auvergnat  race.     The  Caverue 
dc  THouime  Mort  and  other  early  sepulchral  caves  of  this  district, 
contain  only  dolichocephalic  skulls  of  the  Iberian  type.     But  in 
the   dolmens,    which    are   of  later  date,  M.  Pruni^re  has   found 
numerous  skulls  of  a  pronounced  brachycephalic  type,   mingled 
with  a  few  decidedly  dolichocephalic,  and  others  of  a  mixed  type. 
Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  cavemen  were  invaded  by  the  dolmen 
builders.     That  the  invaders  met  with  resistance  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that    in  some  of  the  cave  interments  arrowheads  of  types, 
believed  to  have  been  used  only  by  the  dolmen  builders,  are  found 
embedded  in  the  bones.     Hence,  De  Quatrefages  concludes  that 
early  in  the  neolithic  age  the  dolichocephalic  autochthones  of  this 
region  were  attacked  by  an   intrusive   brachycephalic  race  in  a 
higher   state   of    civilisation ;     that   the    two    races     ultimately 
amalgamated,    and   that,    finally,    the   dolichocephalic    race   wai 
either  absorbed,  or  retired  to  the  south-west,  where,  in  the  district 
between  the  Ix)z^re  and  the  Aveyron,  there  are  dolmens  containing 
only   dolichocephalic   skulls.       It   is  believed  that   the   Spanish 
Basques  represent  the  earlier  race,  the  Auvergnats  the  invaders, 
and  the  French  Btisques  the  mixed  race.     The  chief  importance  of 
these  researches  consists,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  their  bearing 
on   the   moot  question  of  the  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Basque 
speech.     The  Auvergnats  are  separated  from  the  Savoyards,  who 
belong  to  the  same  type,  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,   which  h 
inhabited  by  a  later  intrusive  race  of  much  higher  stature.     We 
are  informed  by  Zosimus  that  there  were  Celts  in  Rhaetia.     Here, 
consequently,  if  Broca's  theory  as  to  the  Celts  is  correct,  we  ought 
to  find  traces  of  the  Auvergnat  type.     In  the  pre-historic  graves  of 
Eastern  Switzerland,  the  ancient  Rhaetia,  we  find  brachycephalic 
skulls,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  Disentis  type  by  the 
authors  of  the  Crania  Helvetica  (His  and  Rutimeyer).      The  mean 
cephalic  index  is  86*5,  higher  than  that  of  any  existing  rac«.     The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  86,  which  Broca  gives  as  the  mean  index 
of  the  modern  Ligurians,  and  85,  which  is  that  of  the  Lapps.     A 
skull  of  the  Disentis  type  was  found  in  the  neolithic  stratum  of 
the  cone  of  the  Tinierc,  to   which  an  antiquity  of  from   6000  to 
7000  years  has  been  assigned  by  M.  Morlot.     The  Helvetic  and 
Rhaetian  skulls,  though  brachycephalic,  are  very  different.     The 
first   of  these  agree  with  those  of  the   round  barrow    people   of 
Britain,    the    second    with     those    of     the    Ligurians,    and    to 
some    extent    with    those    of   the     Lapps.       The     mean    index 
of     95     skulls     from     British      round     barrows     is      81,     that 
from  the   lake  dwellings  of  seven    skulls  ia  80*3.       The  index 
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of  the  Disentis  type  varies  from  81 '8  to  97*5,  the  mean  being 
86 '5.  The  index  of  the  modem  Lapp  is  84  or  85,  and  it  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  even  higher,  skulls  from  an  ancient  Lapp 
cemetery  giving  an  index  of  90*28.  The  mean  cranial  capacity  of 
the  round  barrow  people  was  98  cubic  inches,  of  the  Helvettii  97, 
of  the  Rhaetians  83.  The  Rhaetiaus  are  like  the  Lapps  orthog- 
nathous,  while  the  round  barrow  people  were  prognathous.  But 
as  stature,  prognathism,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  are 
more  variable  characteristics  than  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  of 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  brachycephalic 
types,  the  Celts  of  ethnology  and  the  Celts  of  philology,  may  be 
remote  branches  of  the  same  race  which,  with  Dr  Thurnam,  wo 
may  call  "  Turanian."  The  short  dark  Ligurian  race  ap[)ear  in 
Europe  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  tall,  fair,  Celto-Slavic 
people.  The  Hellenes,  when  they  invaded  Greece,  were  undoubt- 
edly more  civilised  than  the  non- Aryan  aborigines,  when  they 
invaded  Greece ;  and  the  Umbrians  were  more  civilised  than  the 
savage  Ligurians  and  the  cannibal  Iberians  "whom  they  found  in 
Italy.  The  round  barrow  Aryans  of  Britain  were  superior  in 
culture  to  tlie  feebler  longbarrow  race  which  they  nubjugated  and 
suppLanted. 

The  Iberians,  a  sliort,  dolichocephalic  race,  represented  in  the 
barrows  of  Britain  and  the  sepulchral  caves  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
stature  averaged  5  feet  4  inches,  and  the  cephalic  index  81  to  74. 
They  were  orthognathous  and  swarthy.  They  are  now  represented 
by  some  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  by  the  Corsicans,  and  by  the 
Spanish  Basques.  Their  affinities  are  African.  The  Ligurians,  a 
short  Alpine  brachycephalic  race,  represented  in  some  Belgian 
caves,  and  in  the  dolmens  of  Central  France.  They  were  bhick- 
haired,  mostly  orthognathous,  with  an  index  of  84,  and  with  a 
stature  of  5  feet  3  inches.  They  are  now  represented  by  the 
Auvergnats,  the  Savoyards,  and  the  Swiss.  Their  affinities  are 
Lapp  or  Finnic. 

Broca  showed  that  the  Spanish  Basques,  who  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Basque  race,  are  dolichocephalic,  and  are 
not  as  Retzius  had  supposed,  from  an  exauiination  skulls  of 
sorae  French  Basques,  brachycephalic.  De  Quatrefages  and  Hamy 
then  proved  that  the  supposed  Aryan  invaders  were  in  fact  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  actually  possessed  a  lower 
ciijture  than  the  "  savage  descendants  of  Tur."  The  order  in 
"which  the  skulls  are  superimposed  at  Grenelle  proves  that  both 
the  dolichocephalic  races  preceded  the  two  brachycephalic  n*5ces. 
The  most  ancient  skulls  are  those  of  dolichocephalic  savages  of 
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the  Canstadt  and  kitchen-midden  type,  who  subsisted  mainly  an 
shell -fish,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Scandi- 
navian, North  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon  race  Next  in 
order  of  time  we  find  the  Iberian  race  of  savacres,  who 
subsisted  on  the  chase,  and  practised  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifice,  and  whose  descendants  are  found  in  Corsica,  Spiiin, 
and  Northern  Africa.  These  Iberians  were  pressed  back  by 
the  brachycephalic  Ligurian  race,  who  arrived  in  the  reindeer 
period,  and  are  possibly  of  Lapp  affinities.  The  brachycephalic 
Ligurian  race  drove  the  dolichocephalic  Iberians  to  the  south  and 
west,  and  the  brachycephalic  "Celtic"  race  drove  the  dolicho- 
cephalic Scandinavions  to  the  north.  The  result  is  that  Central 
Europe  is  brachycephalic,  while  the  north  and  the  south  are 
dolichocephalic.  The  singular  Basque  or  Euskarian  language, 
.spoken  on  both  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  forms  a  sort  of  linguistic 
island  in  the  great  Ayrian  ocean.  It  must  represent  the  speech 
of  one  of  the  neolithic  races,  either  that  of  the  dolichocephalic 
Iberians,  or  that  of  the  brachycephalic  people  whom  we  call 
Auvergnats  or  Ligurians.  Anthropology  throws  some  light  on 
this  question  ;  it  is  now  known  that  the  Basques  are  not  nil  of  one 
type,  as  was  supposed  by  Retzius  and  the  early  anthropologists, 
who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  skulls  of  the  French  Basques. 
Broca  has  now  shewn  that  the  Spanish  Basques  are  lai^ly 
dolichocephalia  The  mean  index  of  the  people  of  Zarous  in 
Guipuzcoa  is  77*62 ;  of  the  French  Basques  a  considerable  pro- 
portion (37  per  cent.)  are  brachycephalic,  with  indices  from  80  to 
83.  The  mean  index  obtained  from  the  measurement  of  57  skulls 
of  French  Basques  from  an  old  graveyard  at  St  Jean  de  TLuz  if 
80*25.  The  skull  shape  of  the  French  is  therefore  intermediate 
.between  that  of  the  Auvergnats  on  the  north  and  that  j>f  the 
Spanish  Basques  on  the  south.  It  is  plain  that  the  Basques  can 
no  louger  be  considered  as  an  unmixed  race,  and  we  conclude  thai 
the  blood  of  the  dolichocephalic  or  Spanish  Basques  is  mainly  that 
of  the  dolichocephalic  Iberians  or  Spanish  Basques,  with  some 
admixture  of  Lingurian  blood,  while  the  brachycephalic  or  French 
Basques  are  to  a  great  extent  the  descendants  of  the  brachycephalic 
Auvergnats. 

We  have  seen  that  the  south  of  France  was  in  the  earlj 
neolithic  age  occupied  exclusively  by  the  dolichocephalic  race.  It 
ih^  been  shown  that  the  sepulchral  caves  and  dolmens  of  {ht 
Loz^re  supply  evidence  that  early  in  the  neolithio  period  their 
teiflitory  was  invaded  by  the  brachycephalic  race,  which  drove 
|ii«m  towards  thft  Pyrenees^  where  the  two  races  intermingled. 
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One  race  must  clearly  Tiave  acquired  tHe  language  of  the  other. 
The  probability  is  that  the  invaders,  who  were  the  more  powerful 
and  more  civilised  people,  imposed  their  language  on  the  conquered 
race,  in  which  case  the  Basque  would  represent  the  language  of 
the  Ligurians  rather  than  that  of  the  Iberians.  All  the  available 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  solution.  The  highest  authority.  Van 
Eys,  considers  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  ancient  Iberian  by 
means  of  Basque.  Vinson  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
holds  that  the  legends  on  the  Iberian  coinn  are  inexplicable  from 
the  Basque  language,  iud  he  cousiders  that  they  point  to  the 
existence  in  Spain  of  a  race  which  spoke  a  wholly  different 
tongue.  This  tongue  probably  belonged  to  the  Hamitic  family. 
We  possess  some  200  ancient  Numidian  inscriptions  which  exhibit 
very  old  forms  of  the  Berber  tongue,  now  spoken  by  the  Towarag 
Euid  Tamaskek  tribes  and  the  Kabyles.  These  inscriptions  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  Numidian  belonged  to  the  Hamitic  family  of 
speech,  and  that  it  is  distantly  allied  to  the  Nubian  and  old 
Egyptian.  With  this  Berber  or  Hamitic  family  of  speech  the 
Basque  has  no  recognisable  affinity.  Many  philologists  of  repute 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Basque  must  ultimately  be 
classed  with  the  Finnic  group  of  languages.  Professor  Sayce,  for 
Instance,  considers  that  "  Basque  is  probably  to  be  added"  to  the 
Ural-Altaic  family.  He  says — "  With  this  family  I  believe  that 
Basque  must  also  be  grouped.  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Chare ncy,  and  others  have  shown  that  this  interesting  language 
closely  agrees  with  Ugric  in  grammar,  structure,  numerals,  and 
pronouns.  Indeed,  the  more  I  examine  the  question  the  nearer 
does  the  relationship  appear  to  be,  more  especially  when  the 
newly-revealed  Accadian  language  of  ancient  Babylonia,  by  far 
the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Turanian  family  that  we  possess,  is 
brought  into  use  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  In  spite  of  the 
wide  interval  in  time,  space,  and  social  relations,  we  may  still 
detect  several  words  which  are  common  to  Accadian  and  Basque." 
These  philological  conclusions  are  in  accord  with  the  anthropo- 
logical evidence,  the  skulls  of  the  pure  Iberian  race,  such  as 
are  those  which  are  found  in  the  long  barrows  of  Britain  or  the 
Caveme  de  V  Homme  Mort  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the 
Berbers,  and  the  Guanches,  and  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Spanish  Basques 
eome  next  to  them.  The  men  of  the  Caveme  de  Y  Homme  Moi-t 
olearly  belong  to  the  same  racial  group.  They  are  decidedly  more 
orthognathous  than  the  Guanches.  All  these  races  agree  in 
sranial  capacity.     The  mean  for  male  skulls  is  for  the  Corsioans 
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1552  cubic  centimetres;  for  the  Gaunches,   1557;  and  for  tbc       % 
Spanish  Biisqu  OS,    1574.     In   the   Caveme   de  1'   Homme  Mort  it         %,, 
rises  to  1 606. 

To  discuhs  in  detail  the  skulls  in  the  neighbouring  sepulchniL— 
caves    of  this   region   would  be  rather   tediouti.     The   most  dis^ — 
tiuguished  of  the  French  anthropologists — Broca,  Mrrtillet,  and   - 
De  Quatrefages — think  that  the  people  of  the  Caveme  de  V  Homme  ^ 
Mort  were  the  survivors  of  an  earlier  ruce  which  dwelt  in  the  same  ^^ 
district  during  the  reindeer  period.     The  remains  of  this  people 
have    been   founil    in   caves    at    La   Madeleine,    Laugerie    HauUs 
Aurignac,  Laugerie  Basse,  and  Cro-Magnon.     This  eailier  people 
were    tall,    strongly    built,    and     jjrognatlions.      Notwithstaudini' 
these  variations,  the    usual   osteological   characieni  are   ideiitical, 
the  ceplialic  index  is  tlie  same,  the  mean  index  at  Cro-Maguou  b 
7:V34,    and   in   the   Caverne  de   V   Hcnjiiie   Mort,  7322.     Broca. 
besides,    maintains   "that   of    all    the    skulls    with    which   he  i 
actjuainted,  the   nearest  approiich  to  the  unique  and  exception 
skull  of  the  old   man  interred  in   the  Crf>-Magnon  cavern  is  to 
found   ir   two  Caunche  skidls  in  the  Museum  at  Paris."    Th^ 
forms   of    the   bones   of  the   leg   and    the   arm   display  cert 
characteristic  peculiarities  in  the  Cro-Magnon  skeletons,  which 
to  be  observed,  in  an  attenuated  form,  in  several  of  the  skeleto; 
in  the  Caveme  de  1'  Homme  Mort,  as  in  some  of  the  Welsh  cavi 
particularly  in  the  Cefn  Cave,  near  St  Asaph,  and  the  Perthi 
Chwareu  Cave  in  Denbighshire,  where  interments  occur  whicl 
may  be  ascribed  to  remote  ancestors  of  the  people  of  the  Ion 
barrows. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Iberian  race  had  extended  over  th 
entire  Spanish  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  coasts  and  islands  of  tb 
Mediterranean.      Two   skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  Genista 
Cave  at  Gibraltar  orthognathous  and  with  dolichocephalic  skuDs, 
and,  according  to  Busk,  they  bear  resemblance  to  those  found  in 
the  Pertlii-Chwareu  Cave  in  Denbighshire,  and  those  of  the  Spanish 
Basques.     One  of  the  Genista  skulls  had  a  cephalic  index  of  74*8, 
an  altitudinal  index  of  71*4,  and  one  of  the  Denbighshire  skulls 
had  a  cephalic  index  of  75,  and  an  altitudinal  index  of  71.    Such 
an   agreement   could    scarcely  be   more   exact.      An  interesting 
survival  of  the  customs  of  those  French  and  Spanish  troglodytes  is 
found  in  the  Canaries.     The  Gaunches  of  Teneriffe  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  remote  branch  of  the  Berber  race,  who  have  preserved- 
in  great  purity  the  primitive  type  and  mode  of  life.     The  Canaries- 
were  uninhabited  in  the  time  of  Pliny.     The  natives  were  still  ii» 
ijie  stone  age,  and  used  caves  both  for  habitation  and  sepulture    ^ 
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■when  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Mummied  bodies  from  the  TenerifFe  caves  are  in  most 
of  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  mean  cephalic  index  of  these 
mammies  is  75*5  ;  in  the  Genista  Cave  at  Gibraltar  it  is  75*5  ;  it 
is  76*5  in  the  Denbighshire  caves,  and  73*22  in  the  Caverne  de  1' 
Homme  Mort.  74*63  is  the  mean  index  of  the  Berbers ;  75*35 
that  of  the  Corsicans,  76  that  of  the  Spanish  Basques,  and  75*58 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Southern    Italy  were  inhabited 
by  the  same  race.     Dolichocfipbalous  skulls  of  the  long  barrow 
type  have  been  found  in  pre-historic  caves  of  Italy  and   Sicily* 
We  are  iuformed  by  Seneca  that  Corsica  was  peopled  by  Ligurians 
and   Iberians.       Pausanius    tells   us   that   the   Sardinians    were 
Libyans.       We   are    informed   by    Thucydides   that   the    oldest 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  Iberians.     A  passage  of  Ephorus,  pre- 
served  by   Strabo,    tells   us    the   same.       Modem    craniological 
measurements   confirm  these  statements.     It  is  ascertained  that 
the    dolichocephiilous    type   prevails    in    Southern    Italy,    while 
Northern    Italy    is    exceedingly    brachycephaloas.       Dark    com- 
plexion, dark  hair,  and  dark  eyes  likely  characterised  the  Iberian 
race.       Their    supposed    descendants,    the    Welshmen   of   Den- 
bighshire, the    Irish  of  Donegal  and   Kerry  ;  the  Corsicans,  the 
Spanish  Baiiquec,  and  the  Berbers  are  swarthy.     Dr  Beddoe  tells 
us   that   the    "  index  of   nigrescence    increases  from  the   east  of 
Ireland  to  the  west."     The  Kabyles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
lighter  tint,  and  blue  eyes  are  not  rare  among  them,  and  some  of 
the   Guanche   mummies   would    seem   to  have   been    fair-haired. 
The  Tuarik  of  the  Sahara  are  fair-haired  and  blue  eyed.     But,  as 
an  anthropological  characteristic,  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes 
is  of  less  value  than  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  of  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes. 

The  Cro-Magnon  people  were  entirely  hunters  and  fishers ; 
they  were  without  any  domestic  animals  or  cereals.  They  had 
acquaintance  with  fire  :  and  were  clothed  in  skins,  which  they 
stitched  together  with  bone  needles.  Collars  and  bracelets  of 
shells,  strung  together,  were  worn  by  them.  They  painted  or 
tattooed  themselves  with  metallic  oxides.  They  were  not  with- 
out religious  notions,  for  they  believed  in  a  future  life  ;  the  care 
bestowed  by  them  on  the  interments,  and  the  objects  which  they 
deposited  with  the  deceased,  prove  that  they  thought  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  had  wants  beyond  the  tomb,  and  that  they  were  able 
to  make  use  of  ornaments  and  weapons.  From  parts  of  Europe 
<listantly   situated,  where   the   remains   of  the  Iberian  race  are 
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found,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were,  at  times,  addicted  to 
cannibalism.  Human  bones,  which  have  been  broken  in  order  to 
extract  the  marrow,  supply  such  evidence.  From  a  cave  in  the 
Island  of  Palmaria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  from  Keiss,  in  Caithness^ 
and  from  the  Cesareda  Caves,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  the 
best  authenticated  cases  come.  The  eminent  French  anthropolo- 
gists, Broca  and  De  Quatrefages,  contend  that  the  Cro. 
Magnon  people  exhibit  a  remote  ancestral  type  of  the  Iberian  race» 
Were  this  the  case,  the  question  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the 
Iberians  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Broca  supposes  that  their 
likeness  to  the  Berbers  shows  that  they  have  emigrated  into 
Europe  from  Africa,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  resemblance  of  the 
Guanche  and  Berber  skulls  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  allies 
them  to  the  great  Hamitic  stock,  and  the  Cro-Magnon  skeletons 
constitute  a  link  between  the  Berbers  and  the  Negroes. 

The  Ligurians,  a  short  brachy cephalic  Alpine  people,  repre- 
sented in  some  Belgian  caves  and  in  the  dolmens  of  Central 
France.  They  were  black  haired,  mostly  orthognathous,  with  a 
cephalic  index  of  84,  and  a  stature  of  five  feet  three  inches.  They 
are  now  represented  by  the  Auvergnats,  the  Savoyards,  and 
the  Swiss.     Their  affinities  are  I^app  or  Finnic. 

In  the  neolithic  ag<»,  the  Iberian  race  of  savages  subsisted  on 
the  chase,  practised  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifice.  Their 
descendants  are  found  in  Corsica,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa. 
These  Iberians  were  pressed  back  by  the  brachycephalous 
Ligurian  race,  who  arrived  in  the  period  of  the  reindeer 
and  are  possibly  of  Lapp  affinities.  The  brachycephalous 
Ligurian  race  drove  the  dolichocephalous  Iberians  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  the  brachycephalous  "  Celtic"  race  drove  the 
dolichocephalous  Scandinavians  to  the  north.  The  consequence  is 
that  Central  Europe  is  brachycephalous,  while  the  north  and  the 
south  are  dolichocephalous.  A  sort  of  linguistic  island  is  formed 
in  the  great  Aryan  ocean  by  the  singular  Basque  or  Euskarian 
language  on  both  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Necessarily,  it  repre- 
sents the  speech  of  one  of  the  neolithic  races,  either  that  of  the 
dolichocephalous  Iberians  or  that  of  the  brachycephalous  people, 
whom  we  designate  Auvergnats  or  Ligurians. 

There  is  some  light  thrown  on  this  question  by  anthropology. 
It  b  well  known  now  that  the  Basques  are  not  all  of  one  type,  b& 
was  supposed  by  the  early  anthropologists,  whose  acquaintance 
was  confined  to  the  skulls  of  French  Basques.  Broca  has  shown 
that  the  Spanish  Basques  are  very  dolichocephalous.  The  mean 
index  of  the  people  of  Zarous,  in  Guipuzcoa,  is  77 '62.    A  consider- 
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able  proportion  of  the  French  Basques  (37  per  cent.)  are  brachy- 
oephalous,  with  cephalic  indices  from  80  to  83.  From  the 
measurements  of  fifty-seven  skulls  of  French  Basques,  from  an  old 
graveyard  at  St  Jean  de  TLeuz,  the  mean  cephalic  index  is  80.25. 
Therefore  the  skull  shape  of  the  French  Basques  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Auvergnats  on  the  north,  an  1  that  of  the 
Spanish  Basques  on  the  south. 

It  is  sufficently  clear,  then,  that  the  Basques  can  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  race,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
blood  of  the  dolichocephalous  or  Spanish  Basques  is  chiefly  that 
of  the  dolichocephalous  Iberians,  with  some  admixture  of  Liguriau 
blood;  at  the  same  time,  that  French  Basques  are  lo  a  large 
extent  the  descendants  of  the  brachycephalous  Auvergnats. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  South  of  France  was  occupied 
exclusively  in  the  early  neolithic  age  by  the  Iberian  or  dolicho- 
cephalous race.  The  sepulchral  caves  and  dolmens  of  the  Loz^re 
have  supplied  evidence  that  early  in  the  neolithic  period  their 
territory  was  invaded  by  the  brachycephalous  race,  which  drove 
them  towards  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  two  races  intermixed.  It 
is  clear  that  one  race  must  have  acquired  the  language  of  the 
other.  It  is  probable  that  the  invaders,  who  were  the  more 
powerful  and  more  civilised  people,  imposed  their  language  on  the 
conquered  race.  In  this  case,  the  Basque  would  represent  the 
language  of  the  Ligurians  rather  than  that  of  the  Iberians.  This 
solution  has  all  the  available  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  highest 
authotity  on  this  subject.  Van  Eys,  thinks  it  impossible  to  explain 
the  ancient  Iberian  by  means  of  Basque.  Vinson  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  infers  that  the  legends  on  the  Iberian  coins 
are  inexplicable  from  the  Basque  language  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  point  to  the  existence  in  Spain  of  a  people  who  spoke  an 
entirely  different  tongue.  It  is  likely  that  this  language  belonged 
to  the  Hamitic  family.  Many  eminent  philologists  have  concluded 
that  Basque  must  be  classed  with  the  Finnic  group  of  languages. 
Professor  Sayce  thinks  that  "  Basque  is  probably  to  be  added"  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  Professor  Sayce  again  remarks — **  In 
spite  of  the  wide  interval  of  time,  space,  and  social  relations,  we 
may  still  detect  several  words  which  are  common  to  Accadian  and 
Biisque." 

The  Lapps  are  the  shortest  race  in  Europe ;  their  average 
stature  is  5  feet  2  inches.  The  Auvergnats  are  not  only  the 
shortest  race  in  France,  but  the  shortest  race  who  now  speak  any 
Aryan  language.  French  conscripts  who  measure  less  than  5  feet 
1^  inches  are  exempted  from  serving.     In  the  Department  of  the 
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Puy  de  Ddme  and  the  two  adjacent  Departments,  the  Haute 
Vienne  and  the  Corrfere,  which  are  the  home  of  the  Auvergnat 
race,  the  exemptions  are  from  15  to  19  per  cent.  In  the  Auver- 
^nat  Departments,  the  numher  of  conscripts  above  5  feet  8  inches 
is  only  3  per  cent. 

It  has  been  essayed  to  connect  the  Ligurians  with  the  Fiuns 
rather  than  with  the  Lapps.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Finns  are  not  of  homogeneous  race.  The  cephalic  indices, 
the  stature,  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  differ.  Some  of  them 
are  like  the  Slavs,  others  approach  the  Swedes,  and  some  of  them 
partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Lapps,  whose  tongue  is  au 
archaic  form  of  Finnic  speech.  The  Lapps  are,  nevertheless, 
orthognathous,  and  the  Finns  principally  slightly  prognathous, 
Broca  gives  80  89  as  the  mean  cephalic  index  of  the  Esthonian 
Finns,  and  83*69  as  that  of  the  Finns  of  Finland.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  have  a  mean  stature  of  5  feet  3  inches. 

There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  neolithic 
ancestors  of  the  Lugurians.  The  dolmens  and  caves  of  Westeni 
Europe  are  to  be  searched  for  a  combining  short  stature  with  a 
high  cephalic  index. 

At  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  have  been  discovered  the  earliest 
remains  of  any  |)eople  which  correspond  to  this  description.  In 
the  alluvium  and  the  underlying  gravels  here,  deposited  in  abend 
of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Seine,  skulls  of  three  successive  races 
have  been  found  The  lowest,  and  therefore  the  oldest^  beds  of 
gravel  contain  dolichocephalous  and  platycephous  skulls  of  the 
Canstadt  or  Scandinavian  type,  bearing  a  likeness  to  the  Staen- 
genacs  skull.  At  a  depth  of  from  3  to  1 2  feet  from  the  surface, 
in  the  alluvium  which  overlies  the  gravel,  are  dolichocephalous 
skulls  of  the  Cro-Magnon  or  Iberian  type.  At  a  depth  of  from 
4  to  7  feet  above  these  are  the  remains  of  a  short  brachycephalous 
race,  entirely  different  from  the  other  two;  these  are  of  mean 
stature  of  5  feet  3J  inches,  and  have  a  mean  cephalic  index  <>f 
83 '6,  measurements  which  agree  very  nearly  with  those  of  th»^ 
Auvergnats. 

Further  to  the  north  certain  limestone  caves  near  Furfooz,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lesse,  a  little  stream  which  joins  the  Meux  near 
Dinant  in  Belgium,  have  yielded  remains  of  one  or  possibly  of  t\\«» 
short  brachycephalous  races.  A  cave  named  the  Trou-Roset  ti? 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  with  the  high  cephalic  index  of  86'1.  lu 
a  cave  in  the  vicinity,  designated  the  Trou  de  Frontal,  skulls  were 
found  with  indices  varying  between  70*8  to  81 '4.  The  mean 
mdex  is  80*35.     The  mean  index  of  five  Esthonian  skulls  at  Paris 
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•Was  80*35.  Both  the  Furfooz  races  had  short  stature.  5  feet 
4  inches  was  the  height  of  the  tallest  skeleton,  and  4  feet  1 1 
inches  of  the  shortest.  5  feet  2  inches  was  the  mean  stature  of 
one  race,  that  of  the  other  was  slif]jhtly  over  5  feet.  There  is  a 
likeness  between  the  Trou-Rosette  skulls  and  those  of  the  Lapps  ; 
i;he  Trou  de  Frontal  type  is  more  prognathous  and  nearer  to  the 
Finns,  and  may  still  be  recognised  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lesse,  and  among  the  peasants  who  frequent  the 
markets  of  Antwerp. 

The  Furfooz  races  have  left  many  traces  of  tlieir  industries 
in  the  caves  which  they  inhabited,  nnd  wherein  they  also  buried 
their  dead.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  peaceful  people,  and 
possessed  no  bows  or  arrows  or  weapons  lor  combat,  but  only 
j.  velins  tipped  with  flint  or  reindeer  horn,  wherewith  they  killed 
wild  horses,  reindeer,  wild  oxen,  boars,  goats,  chamois,  and  ibex, 
as  well  as  squirrels,  lemmings,  and  birds,  particularly  the 
ptarmigan.  Some  t)f  the^ic  anim:ils  prove  that  the  climate  was 
subarctic.  They  were  clad  in  skins  sewn  together  with  bone 
needles.  They  tattooed  or  painted  themselves  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  as  ornaments  wore  shells,  plaques  of  ivory  and  jet.  and 
bits  of  fiuor  spar.  But  that  which  is  most  remarkable,  is  that  the 
weapons  were  brought  from  distant  regions  far  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  which  are  now  inhabited  by  a  short  brachycephalous 
race  like  themselves,  while  tliey  appear  to  have  been  nnable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  natural  resources^  of  tlie  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts to  the  north  and  to  the  north-east,  where  the  ethnic  type  is 
different.  The  flints  for  their  implements  were  not  got  from  the 
chalk  formation  of  Hainault,  a  few  mih  s  to  the  north,  but  from 
Touraine,  more  than  250  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line.  The  jet 
was  brought  from  Lorraine,  and  the  shells  from  Grignon.  Clearly, 
these  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Lesse,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Namur,  could  range  upwards  of  300  miles  to  the  south-west,  but 
not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north,  or  they  would  have 
obtained  their  shells  from  Li^ge  in  place  of  from  the  Loire,  and 
their  flints  from  Hainault  instead  of  from  Champagne.  An  ancient 
ethnic  frontier  is  recognised,  therefore,  here.  The  j^eopl  e  of  the 
Lesse  could  not  pass  the  line  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  as  a 
hostile  and  more  powerful  race  held  the  hills  of  Hainault. 

It  is  also  shewn  by  the  fact  that,  not  far  from  Mons,  forty  miles 
north-west  of  the  Lesse,  flint  instruments  have  been  discovered 
deposit^id,  differing  in  type,  as  in  material,  from  those  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lesse.  There  is  an  agreement  of  the  latter  with 
those  of  the  Dordogne,  in  Central  France,  while  the  implements 
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from  Mons  resemble  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  an<f 
other  parts  of  Belgic  Gaul.  These  di^^tinctions  disappear  at 
a  later  time ;  the  weapons  are  wrought  from  Hainault 
flint,  and  the  types  are  the  same  as  in  the  district  of 
Hainault  This  Iberian  or  Silurian  race,  the  Basques  in 
France  and  Spain,  would  appear  to  have  come  originally  from 
Africa  in^o  Europe,  and  to  have  primarily  peopled  Spain,  France^ 
and  the  British  Isles  till  they  were  conquered  by  other  races,  and 
in  the  British  Isles  by  the  Celts,  who  conquered  and  enslaved 
them,  but  intermixed  with  them  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
In  anthropology  the  extent  of  the  intermixture  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  yet,  but  we  may  infer  that  swarthy  dark- 
haired  and  black-eyed  Irishmen  and  Highlanders  of  diminutive 
stature  have  in  their  composition  a  large  element  of  the  Iberian  or 
Silurian  race.  Many  of  these  are  very  bright-minded.  In  Joannes 
Scotus  Erigena  we  have  an  instance  of  such  a  man.  It  is  said 
that  John  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bald,  King  or 
France.  Being  a  little  man,  he  was  sitting  at  dmner  between  two 
big  portly  bishops.  The  king  asked  him  to  divide  the  fish  between 
the  bishops  and  himself,  there  being  two  big  fishes  and  a  small 
one.  He  cut  the  small  fish  into  two  halves,  and  gave  one  half  to 
each  bishop.  He  then  put  the  two  big  fishes  on  his  own  plate. 
"  Have  you  divided  fairly  T  said  the  king.  "  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  here 
are  two  big  ones  and  a  little  one,"  pointing  to  the  bishops,  and 
then  pointing  to  his  own  plate,  he  remarked,  "  here  are  two  big 
ones  and  a  little  one."  At  p.  218  of  Professor  Stokes'  "Ireland 
and  the  Celtic  Church,"  he  observes — "  Every  student  of  history 
knows  that  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  was  summoned  to  France  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  where  he  alone  was  found  capable  of  translating 
the  Greek  works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  John  the  Irishman  was 
a  truly  erratic  genius.  He  \yas  brilliant,  learned,  heretical.  He 
embodied  in  himself  most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Irish 
character,  and  to  this  alumnus  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor  can  be 
directly  traced  the  genesis  of  that  antheistic  philosophy  which 
many  modems  ascribe  wholly  to  Spinoza.  Through  Joannes 
Scotus  the  Irish  schools  exercise,  indeed,  a  direct  influence  over 
the  philosophic  thought  of  modem  Europe."-  In  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  paaje,  Dr  Stokes  informs  us — "He  wrote 
several  brilliant  works,  one  touching  the  question  of  predestination, 
where  he  opposed  what  we  should  call  in  modem  language  high 
Calvinism,  and  verges  towards  Pelagianism,  which  always  seem» 
to  have  had  an  attraction  for  the  Celtic  genius  ;  another  on  the 
Eucharist,  where  he  taught  views  opposed  to  transubstantiation." 
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Here  is  a  description  of  a  man  whom  I  consider  to  have  been 
of  the  Gaelic-Iberian  race.  I  have  given  a  long  description  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  race  extending  from  Northern  Africa 
through  Spain,  France,  and  the  British  Isles  to  Caithness  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  here  end  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  one 
whom  I  consider  to  have  been  of  the  Cel to-Iberian  race. 


17th  FEBRUARY,  1892. 

The  paper  for  this  evening  was  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John 
MacRury,  Snizort.     Mr  MacRury's  paper  was  as  follows : — 

STRAY   NOTES   ON   GAELIC. 

A   WORD   OP  WARNING. 

In  writing  this  paper  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  lead  any  one 
astray.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  many  of  those 
into  whose  hands  these  notes  may  come  will  think  that  I  am  very 
far  astray  myself.  It  is  well  known  that  a  man  may  be  very  far 
astray  without  knowing  it  himself.  I  may  be  astray  in  many  of 
the  views  which  I  take  of  the  various  points  on  which  I  touch  in 
these  notes,  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  being  so.  Some 
of  these  notes  may  be  wise,  and  some  may  be  otherwise,  like  many 
of  the  other  subjects  whicn  are  taken  up  to  interest  and  amuse 
our  countrymen  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Nor  do  I  in  the  least  desire  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  controversy 
and  strife  in  any  of  our  "  irascible  Celts"  by  what  I  write.  Too 
much  time  and  energy  have  been  uselessly  spent  already  by  many 
a  well-meaning  and  true-hearted  Highlander  in  discussing  many 
minor  points,  while  the  great  and  important  duty  of  fostering  the 
Gaelic  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  ridiculous  work  of  straining 
out  gnats  and  swallowing  camels  has  been  going  on  among  well- 
meaning  and  earnest  students  of  Gaelic  grammar  for  many  a  day. 
Let  no  one  conclude  from  this  remark  that  I  look  upon  earnest 
and  thorough  grammatical  study  of  the  Gaelic  as  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Far  from  it.  Such  a  profitable  and  interesting 
study  should  be  prosecuted  with  greater  diligence  and  persever- 
an(^e  than  is  usually  the  case.  These  notes  are  the  result  of  a 
little  study  which  I  made  on  stray  passages  during  spare  half- 
hours.     Crude  as  the  notes  may  be,  they  may  help  to  stir  up 
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others — not  to  take  part  in  any  useless  controversy,  I  hope,  but — 
to  look  further  into  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  is  treasured  up 
in  our  ancient,  but  hitherto  much  neglected,  language.  Such  of 
the  notes  as  may  be  wise,  if  they  happen  to  contain  anything  new, 
will  give  some  direct  help  to  Jis  many  as  are  anxious  to  learn  ;  and 
such  of  the  notes  as  may  be  othtrwUe  will  also  help  every  wise  and 
thoughtful  student  —indirectly,  of  course — by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  numerous  rocks  and  shallows  on  which  he  may  easily  wreck 
his  reputation  as  a  sound,  sensible,  and  learned  Celtic  scholar. 
Now,  to  the  "  Notes." 


I.  —  ON    EMPHASIS,    AND    THE    USE    OF    HYPHEN. 

In  many  ancient  languages  the  emphatic  woi*ds  are  knowni  by 
the  position  which  they  take  up  in  the  sentence.  In  Gaelic  the 
case  is  different.  •  Emphasis  is  generally,  though  not  always,  pro- 
duced either  by  lengthening  the  words,  or  by  pronouncing  them 
so  articulately  as  to  show  them  at  their  full  length.  This  enables 
one  easily  to  know  which  are  the  emphatic  words  and  which  are 
not,  and  is  consequently  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  are  learn- 
ing the  Gaelic.  The  Peraonal,  Possessive,  Compound,  and  Pre- 
positional Pronouns,  and  also  some  parts  of  the  Verb,  are 
invariably  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  emphatic  particle, 
which  generally  used  to  be  joined  to  its  word  by  a  hyphen. 

In  the  emphatic  Personal  Pronouns,  the  hyphen  has  not  been 
much  used  for  the  last  80  years  or  more.  It  is  to  be  met  with, 
80  far  as  I  know,  only  in  **  e  sau,"  and  the  reason  why  it  is  used  in 
this  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  undue  regard  paid  to  the  Irish 
rule,  '*  Caol  ri  caol  agus  leathaun  ri  leathann."  Now,  this  rule, 
though  in  many  respects  excellent  as  a  guide  to  the  spelling  of 
words  in  which  the  consonants  are  modified  in  sound  by  broad  or 
small^ vowels,  should  not  be  universally  applied.  In  most  of  the 
editions  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures  published  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  "esan"  only  is  to  be  found.  It  has  therefore  become 
the  established  usage  never  to  use  the  hyphen  in  connecting  the 
emphatic  particles  to  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

The  very  opposite  must  be  the  case  in  connecting  the  emphatic 
particle  to  the  Possessive  Pronouns,  because  the  emphatic  particle 
can't  come  in  immediately  after  the  Pronoun.  It  can  only  come 
in  at  the  end  of  the  last  word,  e.g,,  "  Mho  mhac-sa,"  "  mo  ch6ta 
m6r,  ur-sa,"  "  mo  chii  m6r,  luath,  laidir,  breagha,  breacgeal-sa." 
Evidently  it  is  not  possible,  consistent  with  clearness,  to  omit  the 
hyphen  in  the  above  or  in  similar  instances. 
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Id  the  Compound  Prououiie  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the 
hyphen,  as  these  Pronouns  lire  mttde  up  of  the  Personal  and  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoims.  I  would,  however,  use  the  hyphen  in 
the  following  phrase,  "  dh'  fhutaich  i  i-fhcin  ih  chbig  miosan."  It 
might  also  be  used  in  the  phrases  "mharbh  e  e-fliein,"  "ghearr 
e  e-fhein,"  "nigh  iad  indriicin,"  Ac.,  in  preference  to  "si  i  fein," 
"  se  e  f^in,"  Ac. 

In  the  case  of  the  Prc[x>sitional  Pronouns,  and  hy  Prepositional 
Pronouns  I  mean  those  words  that  are  made  up  of  the  Proper 
Prepositions  and  the  Personal  Pronouns,  I  would  not  use  the 
hyphen  at  all  in  connecting  the  emphatic  particle.  The  too 
frequent  use  of  the  byplifn.  is  rather  puzzling  to  learners,  and 
troublesome  to  writers  and  printers,  and  therefore  it  should  never 
be  used  except  when  clearness  requires  its  presence.  Bui  when 
the  emphatic  particles,  sa,  ge,  son,  nr,  wre  joined  to  the  Pre- 
positional Pronouns  without  a  hyphen,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  some 
letters,  either  from  the  pronouns,  or  froni  the  particles,  e.ff.,  it 
would  not  do  to  write,  "leissau,"  "rissan,'"  as  it  is  not  admissible 
in  Gaelic  to  double  any  letter  except  the  letters  "l,""n,""r." 
This  was  the  great  difficulty  which  met  the  learned  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  when  they  wrote  "leis-san"  and  "  ris  Ban."  They 
felt  bound  to  use  the  hyphen  in  these  cases  in  order  to  avoid  such 
a  great  change  in  the  language  us  doubling  tiie  letter  "  &."  But 
though  it  is  the  rule  to  donble  the  "  n"  in  Gaelic  when  occasion 
requires  it,  it  is  not  admissible  to  treble  the  letter  "  n,"  or  any 
other  letter.  How  did  they  get  over  this  difficulty  T  Not  by 
using  the  hyphen  in  connecting  the  enijihatic  particle  "  ne"  to  the 
Prepositional  Pronoun,  but  by  leaving  out  one  of  the  three  "  n's." 
as  "againne,"  "anoainne,"  "oimne,"  "  uainne,"  Ac.  These  are 
much  simpler  and  better  forms  of  the  words  than  what  could  be 
givan  by  using  the  hyphen,  as  "  again n-ne,"  " amiainn-ne,"  &c. 
Why  not  then  leave  out  one  of  two  "  s's"  in  ''  leis.san,"  "  ris-san," 
and  simply  write  "  leisan, "  "  risan  V  In  "  roimhesan, " 
"  dhaibhsan,"  "  aigesan,"  "  airsan,"  "  uigesan,"  &o,,  the  Irish 
rule  is  transgressed,  and  the  words  look  somewhat  strange  at  first 
sight ;  hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  omission  of  the  hyphen 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  learner,  and  to  the  writer  and  printer. 

In  some  instances  the  verb  is  made  emphatic  by  being 
lengthened,  e.y.,  the  1st  and  2nd  sing,  and  1st  and  2nd  plur.  of 
the  Imperative,  as  "  Buaileamsa,"  "  Buailsa,"  "  Buaileamaidne," 
"  Builibhse,"  "  Rachaibhse,"  "Abraibhse,"  &c.  The  hyphen  netid 
nut  be  used  in  these  instances. 

Emphasis  is  also  added  by  repeating  the  same  word,  as 
"I'osgail  an  donis  sin  a  sin"  {open  that  door  there).     "Thoir 
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dhomh  am  maide  sin  a  sin  "  (give  me  that  stick  there).  ^'  Dh' 
inns  an  duine  sin  a  sin  dhomh  e ''  (that  man  there  told  it  to  me). 
"  Am  fear  leis  am  bu  leis  thu  "  (the  man  to  whom  you  belonged). 
^  Am  fear  leis  an  leis  an  taigh  so  "  (the  man  to  whom  this  house 
belongs). 

The  preposition  "  an  "  (in)  is  often  lengthened  into  "  ann  an," 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  to  find  that  not 
one  of  our  grammarians,  while  trying  to  account  for  this  form  of 
the  preposition,  seemed  to  see  that  **  ann  an  "  is  the  emphatic 
form,  and  that  "  an/"  or,  "  am"  before  a  labial,  is  the  ordinary 
form.  Dr  Stewart,  in  his  grammar,  which  is  the  best  Gaelic  gram- 
mar we  have,  speaks  of  "  ann  an "  as  a  lengthening,  or  a 
reduplication  of  "an,"  and  seems  never  to  have  noticed  that 
**  ann  an  "  is  the  emphatic  form,  and  can  only,  with  propriety,  be 
used  as  such.  Even  the  late  Dr  Cameron  of  Brodick,  who  had  no 
equal  as  a  Gaelic  Grammarian,  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 
important  point.  In  his  admirable  article  in  the  Scottish  Critic 
Review  on  "  Common  Mistakes"  (p.p.  273-296)),  he  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  "  an,"  in,  "  ann  an  comhairle  nan  aingidh  "  (in  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked)  is  not  the  article,  as  many  Gaelic  scholars 
maintained,  but  the  regular  modem  form  of  the  ancient  pre- 
position "tn."  He  even  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  •*  an"  is  the 
more  accurate  form,  as  it  may  always  be  substituted  for  "  ann  an," 
whereas  "  ann  an  "  can  only  be  occasionally  substituted  for  "  an." 
He  is  quite  correct  in  all  that  he  says  ;  for  he  was  not  writing  on 
the  proper  way  of  emphasising  the  language,  but  on  the  proper 
way  of  writing  it.  Still,  it  seems  strange,  that  he  should  be 
inclined  to  favour  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  "  ann  an  "  and  using 
only  "  an,"  for  this  is  what  can  be  easily  inferred  from  his  conclud- 
ing remarks  on  the  preposition  "  an."  In  recent  editions  of  the 
Graelic  Scriptures,  the  first  word  in  Genesis,  and  the  first  word  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  is  "  An,"  instead  of  "  Anns  an,"  as  in  for- 
mer editions.  This  has  not  been  considered  an  improvement  by 
any  one,  except,  perhaps,  the  translators  of  said  editions,  and  a 
few  of  their  friends.  People  who  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
Orthography  and  Etymology  condemned  the  change.  They 
naturally  missed  the  emphatic  form  of  the  preposition ; 
because  the  want  of  due  emphasis  makes  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  a  passage  rather  vague.  "Ann  an",  is  very  often 
to  be  found  in  Scripture,  but  not  so  often  as  it  might  be,  if 
due  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  matter.  Whenever  the  Greek 
preposition  **  en "  is  translated  into  English  by  "  in,"  it  should 
be  translated  into  Gaelic  by  "  ann  an,"  in  every  case  in  which  the 
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phrase  in  which  it  occurs  is  emphatic  ;  e.g,,  "  ann  an  n^amh,"  in 
heaven ;  "  ann  an  ifrim,"  in  hell ;  "  ann  an  Eirinn,"  in  Ireland ; 
"  ann  an  Alba,"  in  Scotland  ;  "  ann  an  dorchadas,"  in  darkness ; 
ike.,  &c.  Let  "  ann  an  "  be  changed  into  "  an  "  in  the  above,  and 
in  the  hundreds  of  similar  instances  which  I  might  easily  mention, 
and  the  result  would  be  that,  in  the  majority  of  them,  "  an  " 
might  be  taken  by  many  learners  of  the  Gaelic  to  be  the 
article.  This  would  lead  both  to  confusion  as  regards  tw^o  very 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  also  to  weakness  and  vagueness  of 
expression  — two  things  that  should  be  very  carefully  avoided  both 
by  writers  and  speakers. 

**  Agus"  and  "  is"  are  two  forms  of  the  couplative  conjunction, 
and  should  never  be  used  indiscriminately  either  in  speaking  or  in 
writing.  Of  late  years  it  haa  become  rather  common  to  leave  out 
"is,"  and  to  use  "'us"  instead.  This  is  one  of  the  common 
mistakes  into  which  well-meaning  writers  have  fallen  through 
thinking  that  "  'us"  is  the  right  word  to  use.  They  were  \mder 
the  impression  that  there  is  only  one  couplative  conjunction,  and 
that  in  some  instances  "'us" — a  contraction  of  "agus" — should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  uncontracted  form.  Now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  words  "agus"  and  "is." 
"  Agus"  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  "  is"  is  used  only  wheD  a  pair 
of  words  must  be  brought  into  a  close  connection  to  one  another. 
Let  me  try  to  make  this  point  plainer.  "  Agus"  may  often  begin 
a  sentence,  but  "is"  can  never  be  the  first  word  of  a  sentence.  We 
may  say  "mise  is  tusa,"  but  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  "mise  agus 
tusa,"  because  though  not  violating  any  grammatical  rule  that  I 
know  of,  we  would  be  violating  the  rules  of  good  style  by  putting 
three  emphatic  words  side  by  side.  A  comma  should  not  be  put 
before  "  is,"  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  put  before  "  agus," 
€.g.y  Fhreagair  e,  agus  thuirt  e  mar  so,  "  Ma  bheir  thu  dhomhsa 
iad  gu  leir,  bheir  mi  learn  iad  eadar  mhath  is  olc."  Very  many 
instances  could  be  brought  forward  in  addition  to  the  above  to 
prove  that  "  agus"  and  "  is"  should  be  used,  "  agus"  to  do  the 
double  duty  of  connecting  and  emphasising,  and  "  is"  to  connect 
words  only. 

"  Biodh,"  "  bhios,"  are  not  contractions  of  "  bitheadh,'*  and 
^*  bhitheas,"  as  many  are  apt  to  think.  They  are  original  forms 
of  the  verb  "  Bi."  When  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  verb,  the  long 
forms  "  Bitheadh"  and  "  Bhitheas"  are  used,  e.g.,  "  Am  biodh  e 
trie  a'  leughadh  ?  Bhitheadh.  In  the  above  question  the  emphasis 
is  on  "leughadh,"  and  as  the  answer  is  emphatic  the  long  form  of  the 
word  can  only  be  used.     In  the  following  sentences  the  long  and  the 
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short  forms  of  the  words  are  given  to  show  how  and  when  thejr 
are  used  by  the  best  speakera  : — Ma  hhiiheas  gvs  nach  bi  thtcs*  anriy. 
bulk  mise  ann,  ma  bhios  mi  beo  air  air  chionn  an  latka,  Bitheadh 
no  na  BITHEADH  an  latha  mathy  biodh  tad  a*  falbh  cho  luath  *«  a 
bhios  iad  deiseiL  Am  fear  a  bhios  air  dheireadh  beiridh  a  bhiast 
air.  Am  bi  thu  fhein  anni  Is  mi  a  bhitheas.  J»  dubhairt 
e  gu  feumadh  e  falbh  am  mairea^h  ?  Thubhairt.  Co  a  thuirt  riut 
(jiCn  dubhairt  e  briathran  cho  mi-iom^huidh  sin  ?  Thubhairt 
Domhull.     It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind. 

II. — ON    PLACE-NAMES. 

• 

To  explain  the  names  of  places  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  one  can  take  up.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  and  printed  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It  seems  to 
be  a  subject  of  unusual  attraction  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  many,  because  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  easy 
one.  I  have  no  intention  to  go  deep  into  the  subject,  because  I  find 
I  cannot  do  so  without  much  more  knowledge  than  I  yet  possess.  I 
cannot  forget  that,  "  Philology  based  upon  sound  is  not  sound 
philology."  If  I  mistake  not,  however,  I  have  got  hold  of  one 
point  which  helps  one  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  place-names.  The  point  is  this,  that  however  much 
the  letters  of  a  word  may  be  changed  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
language,  the  accent  generally  remains  unchanged.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  point.  There  is  a  place  in  Morayshire,  near  the 
Spey,  called  Knockando.  Though  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable,  all  those  that  tried  to  explain  its  meaning  to  me,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  said  it  means  "  Cnocan-dubh,"  **  the  black 
hillock."  This  is  "  philology  based  upon  sound"  with  a  vengeance, 
and  ccmsequently  **  is  not  sound  philology."  If  it  meant  "  Cnocan- 
dubh,"  the  principal  accent  would  necessarily  be  on  the  third  and 
Itist  syllable.  As  a  rule,  the  people  of  the  place,  or  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, help  one  to  arrive  at  the  proper  meaning  of  a  place- 
name,  either  by  the  way  in  which  they  pronounce  it,  or  by  being  able 
to  tell  what  the  old  name  of  the  place  was.  In  the  case  before  us 
we  are  helped  both  by  the  pronounciation  and  by  what  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  tell  us  as  regards  the  old  name  of  the  place. 
It  was  never  called  "  Cnocan  dubh  ;"  but  was  from  time  imme- 
morial called,  "  Cnoc-ceannachd,"  which  means,  "  market-hill."  In 
olden  times  the  market  for  the  district  used  to  be  held  on  this 
hillock,  hence  the  name. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  old  name,  and  at  the  new 
name,  in  order  to  trace  out  the  transition.    "  K"  is  the  only  letter 
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-which  takes  the  place  of  "c"  in  Graelic  when  an  English  dress  is 
to  be  put  on  a  Gaelic  word.  The  two  words  are  naturally  joined ; 
and  as  neither  two  "  c's"  nor  two  "  k's"  are  admissible  side  by 
side  in  either  language,  one  of  them  must  be  dropped,  and  the 
word,  after  undergoing  such  other  changes  as  the  laws  of  language 
invariably  produce,  assumes  its  present  form.  The  changes 
referred  to  are  the  following  : — The  last  "  n"  in  "  ceannachd,"  the 
second  part  of  the  word,  becomes  "  d,"  "  ea  "  before  "  nn  "  becomes 
"a,"  and  retains  the  accent,  and  "a"  in  "achd,"  which 
is  a  suffix  showing  "ceannachd"  to  be  a  noun  derived  from 
**  ceannaich,"  becomes  "  o,"  and  is  naturally  placed  after  **  d."  It 
may  be  asked  how  is  the  disappearance  of  "  ch"  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  One  explanation  of  it  is,  that  there  is  no  sound  in  English 
equivalent  to  "  ch"  in  Gaelic,  and  in  consequence  **  ch"  had  to  be 
left  out. 

After  all  the  change  "  Cnoc-ceannachd"  has  undergone  before 
it  became  Knockando,  the  dipthong  "  ea,"  which  in  •*  ceannachd" 
is  long  by  position,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  remains 
long,  and  consequently  the  emphasis  is  on  the  second  syllable  of 
Knockando.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  which  might 
be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  point  under  discussion. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many,  when  explaining 
the  names  of  places,  to  think  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
modem,  or  English,  name  of  a  place  is  a  safe  guide  to  lead  them 
to  the  old  name.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  often 
happens,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  one  word  cor- 
responds with  the  number  in  another,  as,  for  example,  "  Knock- 
ando" and  **  Cnoc-ceannacbd ;"  but  it  is  not  safe  to  build  an 
etymological  law  upon  any  such  foundation.  Let  us,  in  illustration 
of  this  point,  look  at  the  word  "  Ardroil" — the  name  of  a  small 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  in  Lewis.  This  word  has  only  two 
syllables.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  The  farm  is  never 
called  "Ardroil"  by  the  natives  when  they  speak  Gaelic,  which 
they,  as  a  rule,  do.  They  call  it  "  Eadar  dha  fhaoghail,"  or,  in 
rapid  conversation,  "  Eadar-a-fhaoghail."  Now,  while  the  name  of 
the  farm  in  English  has  only  two  syllables,  the  name  in  Gaelic  has 
five.  Still,  the  point  to  which  I  was  drawung  attention  in  the  case 
of  Knockando  holds  true  here,  namely,  that  the  accented  or 
emphatic  syllable  in  the  Gaelic  name,  "Eadar-a-fhaoghail,"  is 
retained  in  the  English  name,  "Ardroil."  In  the  Gaelic 
name,  "  ao "  corresponds  with  "  oi "  in  the  English  name. 
One  can  imagine  how  easily  some  people  could  see  the 
adjective     "  ard,"    "  high,"    or    the     noun     "  aird,"     "  height," 
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in  the  "  ArdroiL"  Let  us  try  to  follow  the  probable  steps  by 
which  the  change  took  place.  **  Eadar-da-fhaoe^haii"  means 
"  between  two  fords" — a  very  good  description  of  the  farm,  which 
is  between  two  large  rivers,  over  which  there  was  no  bridge  in 
olden  times.  By  leaving  out  the  silent  letters  "  fh"  and  "  gh," 
we  have  "  Eadar-da-ao-aii."  As  "  aa"  and  "  oa"  are  not  admissible 
combinations  of  letters  in  the  Gaelic,  two  of  the  three  "  a's"  must 
be  struck  out.  This  leaves  the  word  "  Eadar-daoil."  By  law 
"  d"  and  **  r"  often  change  places,  and  these  changes  are  often 
followed  by  the  transposition  of  vowels  and  other  consonants^  sa 
that  we  have  "  Ardroil,"  as  the  English  equivalent  of  "  Eadar  da- 
fhaoghail." 

But  the  rarest  piece  of  etymological  nonsense  that  ever  I  came 
across  is  to  be  found  in  a  schoolbook  published  by  a  firm  of  well- 
known  publishers  in  Glasgow.  The  name  of  the  book  is  "  Com- 
bined Reader  for  Standard  III."  It  treats  of  history  and  geography ,^ 
and  its  special  feature  is  the  prominent  place  given  in  its  pages  to 
fanciful  explanations  of  the  names  of  places.  The  name 
"  Benbecula"  is  said,  in  this  precious  little  book,  to  mean  "  The 
island  of  little  women  ! ! !"  One  can  imagine  the  writer,  who,  if 
one  can  believe  anything  of  what  is  written  in  the  book,  got  the 
greater  part  of  his  information  when  cruising  about  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  in  a  yacht,  asking  gravely  of  some  one  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  *  Ben  V  "  "  0,  *  ben'  is  the  Gaelic  name  for  *  a  woman.'  '* 
"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  *  bee  T  "  "  Beg"  is  the  word  we 
have  for  *'  little,"  the  party  would  probably  have  replied.  Then 
our  learned  friend,  whose  philology  seems  to  have  been  based 
wholly  upon  sound,  and  not  upon  sense,  would  have  concluded 
that  he  knew  enough  to  enable  him  at  once  to  say  that 
"  Benbecula"  means  "  The  island  of  little  women."  He  evidently- 
felt  no  scruples  about  throwing  away  half  the  word,  namely^ 
"  ula."  Fanciful  theories  seem  to  enable  many  to  surmount 
difficulties  which  to  many  others  are  quite  insurmountable.  On 
the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  "  Benledi"  means  "  Beinn  le 
Dia,  "  A  mountain  of  or  belonging  to  God."  Strange  that  "  Ben" 
in  the  one  word  should  mean  "  a  woman,"  and  m  the  other  "  a 
hill,"  or  "  a  mountain."  The  explanation  of  "  Benledi"  is  pure 
nonsense. 

"  Benbecula"  is  the  English  form  of  "  Beinn  na  faoghlach," 
the  name  always  given  to  the  island  by  the  people  of  the  Long^ 
Island.  There  are  only  two  hills  in  Benbecula,  and  to  distinguish 
between  them,  One  was  called  "  Beinn-na-faoghlach"  and  the  other 
"  Beinn-fhuidheidh."      "Beinn-na-faoghlach*     is    near    the    ford 
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(faoghail)  between  Benbecula  and  North  Uist,  hence  the  name. 
The  name,  when  rapidly  pronounced,  is  "  Beinn-a-bhaoghla"  or 
"  Beinn-a-faoghla."  "  Ch"  in  both  cases  is  left  out,  as  is  now  too 
often  the  case.  The  genius  of  the  Gaelic  language  requires  that 
every  vowel  should  be  closed  by  a  consonant.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood when  one  remembers  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  syllable 
should  begin  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  mainly  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  such  words  as 
begin  with  a  consonant,  and  in  such  words  as  "  6glach,"  w^hich  is 
a  compound  word.  In  fact  this  last  word,  being  in  reality  two 
words,  is  not  an  exception  at  all.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression,  I  must  mak^?  some  further  remarks  on  **  Benbecula," 
especially  as  regards  the  [X)int  to  which  I  made  reference  in  my 
remarks  on  the  place  names  already  considered,  namely,  the 
position  of  the  main  accent  of  both  the  Gaelic  and  the  English 
name.  Three  "  n's"  cannot  be  used  side  by  side.  The  disappearance 
of  **ch"  from  the  end  of  a  word  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  the  only  other  changes  which  took  place  arc,  that,  according 
to  rule,  "f"  becomes  "b,"  and  "g"  became  "  c."  By  these 
changes  "  Beinn  'a  faoghla"  becomes  "  Ben(n)abaocla."  "  Bena- 
baocla"  could  not  be  easily  pronoimced  in  English,  because  "  ao," 
as  a  dipthong,  is  not  used  in  English  at  all.  In  order  to  suit 
the  English  ear  the  word  had  to  be  written  in  its  present  form. 
But  "  ao"  is  a  dipthong  which  is  invariably  long,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  main  accent  of  the  word  remains  in  its  original 
position,  even  though  the  diphthong  "  ao"  had  to  give  place  to  a 
single  vowel.  The  people  of  Benbecula  were  called,  **  Baoghlaich," 
which  is  the  same  as  "  Faoghlaich,"  and  were  without  doubt  called 
so,  because  they  had  to  cross  the  north  and  south  fords  when  they 
had  occasion  to  leave  their  native  island  on  any  business. 

As  regards  "  Benledi,"  to  which  I  made  some  reference  already, 
the  position  of  the  accent  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  proof  that 
its  meaning  is  not,  "  Beinn  le  Dia."  The  vowel  "  e,"  in  the  pre- 
position "  le,"  is  never  long,  and  consequently  can't  be  accented. 
As  the  accent  is  on  "  e,"  the  middle  syllable  of  "  Benledi,"  it  can't 
mean  "  Beinn  le  Dia,"  whatever  it  may  mean. 

Ml. —  ON   WORDS   WHICH   SEEM   TO   THROW   SOME   LIGHT   ON   CERTAIN 
POINTS   IN    CONNECTION   WITH   THE  PAST   HISTORY   OF   THE 

HIGHLANDERS. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
there  is  no  Gaelic  word  corresponding  to  the  English  word  "  rent," 
and  this  has  been  made  use  of  by  many  who  were,  and  possibly 
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still  are,  against  paying  "  rent."  They  maintained  that  the  paying 
of  "  rent ''  is  one  of  those  evils  which  sprung  into  existence  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that>  consequently,  it  should  be 
abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  They  tell  us  that 
"  mkl,"  the  word  commonly  used  for  "  rent>"  is  a  loanword  from 
the  English,  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  '*  blackmail."  Well,  this 
m^y  be  quite  true.  But  "  blackmail  "  is  a  word  that  suggests  to 
any  one,  I  should  think,  that  there  was  some  other  "  mail " 
besides  "  blackmail.'*  When  the  word  "  black  "  is  used  to  qualify 
anything,  the  natural  inference  is  that  there  must  have  been  white 
things  as  well  as  black  things.  Black  suggests  white,  the  same  as 
cold  suggests  heat,  and  evil  suggests  good,  J^c,  &c.  I  hope  no 
one  will  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  writing  either  against  those 
who  have  to  pay  rent  or  in  favour  of  those  who  receive  rent.  I 
am  only  stating  my  opinion,  and  as  long  as  other  people  claim  th<3 
liberty  of  stating  their  opinion  freely,  surely  they  will  not  grudgj 
me  a  similar  liberty. 

If  "  mill "  is  a  loan  word  from  the  English,  "  paigh  "  is  also  a 
loan  word.  "  Paigh  "  is  simply  the  English  word  "  pay."  It  is 
the  word  which  is  now  invariably  used,  both  in  written  and  spoken 
Gaelic.  I  am  not  referring  to  Gaelic  written  or  printed  eighty  or 
one  himdred  years  ago,  and  which  may  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  or  transcribed  since.  I  am  only  saying  that,  for  many 
years,  "  paigh,"  a  loan-word  from  the  English,  has  been  invariably 
used  all  over  the  Highlands.  But  there  is  a  Gaelic  word  for 
"  rent,"  namely,  '*ioc."  In  Macleod  and  Dewar's  Dictionary  "ioc"  is 
the  word  given  for  "  rent  "  or  "  payment."  As  a  verb,  '*  ioc  " 
means  "  pay,"  "  render,"  <fec.  The  only  place  in  which  I  find  "  ioc" 
used  is  in  the  Scriptures.  In  one  of  the  Gospels  we  have  "  Ioc 
dhomh  na  bheil  agam  ort "  ("  Pay  me  what  thou  owest").  In 
another  Gospel  we  have  "  Nach  'eil  bhur  maigbstir-sa  ag  iocadh  na 
c\se  ?  ("Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute  ?")  **Ioc,"  the  Imperative 
Mood,  is  the  root  word.  From  this  root  we  have  got  several 
words  which  throw  light  upon  the  point  under  consideration.  "loch- 
daran  "  and  "  Uachdaran  "  are  co-relative  terms.  "  lochdaraii"  is 
the  one  who  pays,  and  "  Uachdaran"  is  the  one  who  receives 
payment.  "Uachdaran  is  iochdaran"  are  the  words  which,  to 
this  day,  are  used  when  speaking  of  people  in  their  relations  to  e<vch 
other  as  landhrds  and  tttnants.  If,  however,  the  landlord  happened 
to  have  the  title  of  Lord,  or  Earl,  tfec,  he  would  have  been  called  by 
oourtsey,  "  Morofhear,"  and  not  "  Uachdaran."  The  House  of  Lords 
was  called  "  Taigh  nam  Morofhearan,"  and  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of 
8o88ion  were  called  "  Na  Morofhearan  Dearga."  "  Morofhear"= 
**  Morfhear,"  "  the  big  man."     The  title  ^iven  to  a  nobleman  very 
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often  was  "  UiTa-mh6r."  "  lochdar"  and  "  Uachdar,"  "  upper" 
and  "  lower,"  were,  and  still  are,  used  in  a  general  way.  But,  as 
m&y  be  inferred  from  the  proverb,  "Clachan  beaga  'dol  an  iochdar 
's  clachan  m6ra  'tighinn  an  uachdar,"  '*  Little  stones  going 
below,  and  big  stones  coming  above,  "  \ochdar"  and  "  uachdar" 
show^  that  the  idea  of  paying  and  receiving  payment  is  not  left 
out  of  sight.  It  shows  also  that  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law  one 
class  of  people  rises  in  the  world,  while  another  class  must  of 
necessity  go  down.  There  must  be  upper  and  lower  among  men 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  other  terms  which  mark  the  distinction  as  regards 
the  social  position  of  the  people,  namely,  "  uasal"  and  "  \osal," 
**  high"  and  "  low."  "  Duine  uasal,"  "  gentleman,"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  amiable  nature,  but  a  man 
who  is  in  a  high  position  through  having  property.  This  seems 
quite  plain  when  the  correlative  term  **  losal"  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  seems  that  the  possession  of  property  was  con- 
sidered a  necessarj'  qualification  of  a  "  duine  uasal."  The  proverb, 
"  Uaisle  gun  chuid,  agus  maragan  gun  gheir"  "  Gentility  without 
property,  and  puddings  without  tallow"  plainly  point  out  this. 
The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is,  that,  as  puddings  could  not  be 
made  without  tallow,  a  man  could  not  be  a  gentleman  without 
possessing  property.  The  idea  that  a  gentleman  should  be  rich, 
and  very  liberal  about  liis  riches,  is  strongly  entertained  by  many 
all  over  the  Highlands  to  this  very  day. 

It  is  remarkable  tiiat  there  are  no  names  in  the  Gaelic  for  the 
various  meals  we  take.  "  Braicoist,"  "dinneir,"  >md  "suipeir"  are 
loan-words  from  the  English.  This  proves  that  the  Highlanders 
of  old  had  no  stated  times  for  taking  their  me^ls.  The  Gaelic 
word  commonly  used  is  "  biadh,"  food.  "  Thig  dhachaidh  gu 
d'  bhiadh,"  "  come  home  to  your  food  ;"  "  tha  *m  biadh  deiseil," 
"  the  food  is  ready  ;"  "  tha  'n  t-am  am  biadh  a  dheasachadh,"  **  it 
is  time  to  prepare  the  food,"  <fec.,  »fec.,  were  the  usual  expressions. 
**  Diota,"  a  word  common  in  many  places,  is  a  loan-word,  namely, 
"  diet."  The  words  "  Dia,"  "  God,"  "  diabhul,"  "  devil,"  "  ifrinn," 
"  hell,"  **  n^amh."  "  heaven,"  are  also  loan-words,  namely,  "  Deus," 
"diabolus,"  "  infenmm,"  "nebula."  " Flaitheanas"  is  Gaelic. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Highlanders  of  old,  though  they 
believed  in  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  had  no  idea  of  God,  or  of 
the  devil,  or  of  a  place  of  future  t-orment. 

Much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  might  be  written,  but  if  these 
"  Notes"  are  wise  they  are  long  enough,  and  if  they  are  otherrvise 
(which  is  more  than  likely),  they  are  by  far  too  long. 
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2J^th  FEBRUARY,  1892. 

At  this  meeting  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  Inverness,  rea() 
a  paper  on  '^General  Monck's  Campaign  in  the  Highlands  in 
1654."     Mr  Mackay's  paper  was  as  follows : — 

THREE   UNPUBLISHED   DESPATC'HES   FROM 

GENERAL  MONCK, 

Describing  his  Military  Operations  in  the  Highlands  in  1654. 

General  Monck's  campaign  in  the  Highlands  in  1654  has 
strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Scottish  historians.  Except  by 
Hill  Burton,  who  only  refers  to  his  operations  in  the  Southern 
Highlands,  and  evidently  did  not  know  of  his  expedition  into  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  it  was  not  even  alluded  to  until 
Mr  Julian  Corbett  published  his  interesting  life  of  Monck  in  1889 
("  English  Men  of  Action  Series'").  The  following  despatches, 
which  have  never  been  published,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
event,  and  show  what  a  brilliant  affair  it  was.  The  transcripts 
are  taken  from  Monck's  own  copies,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford — and  for  them  I  am  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  the  College  and  the 
Librarian. 

A  few  words  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  despatches. 
Although  the  Scots  surrendered  Charles  the  First  to  the  English 
Parliamentary  Party,  they  disapproved  of  his  execution,  and 
brought  his  son,.  Charles  the  Second,  home  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  King's  supporters  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  English 
at  Dunbar,  in  June,  1650,  and  again  at  Worcester,  in  September, 
1651.  After  Worcester,  Cromwell's  soldiers  over-ran  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland,  and  nded  the  country — establishing,  among 
other  garrisons,  one  at  Inverness — at  the  Citadel,  or  Sconce — and 
another  at  Brahan.  Certain  Highland  chiefs,  however,  including 
Lochiel  and  Glengarry,  still  held  out  for  the  Stewarts,  and  when 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim  raised  the  Royal  Standard,  in  1653,  they 
hastened  to  join  him.  Glencaim  wasted  time  in  aimless  marches, 
and  before  long  he  had  to  yield  the  chief  command  to  the  more 
energetic  General  Middleton.  Lilbume,  who  commanded  Crom- 
well's forces  in  Scotland,  proved,  notwithstanding  the  famous 
Colonel  Morgan's  assistance,  unable  to  suppress  the  Royalist  ris- 
ing.    Cromwell,  therefore,  resolved  to  put  a  stronger  man  in  his 
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place,  and  in  April,  1654,  Monck  arrived  at  Dalkeith,  in  the 
capacity  of  Governor  of  Scotland,  and  armed  with  the  fullest 
powers. 

He  at  once  prepared  to  follow  the  Royalists  into  the  High- 
lands. In  May  he  moved  to  Stirling,  from  whence  he  advanced 
into  the  district  of  Aberfoylc,  whore,  after  repeated  repulses,  he 
dispersed  the  forces  of  Glencairn.  He  then  marched  northward  to 
meet  Middleton — having  arranged  that  he  should  be  joined  by 
Morgan,  who  was  stationed  at  Bralian,  and  by  Colonel  Brayne, 
who  was  despatched  to  bring  2000  men  from  Ireland  to  Inver- 
lochy.  His  movements  were  extraordinarily  rapid.  He  started 
from  St' Johnstone's  (Perth),  on  Friday,  9th  June,  with  a  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  which  included  his  own  regiment,  now  the  famous 
Coldstream  Guards.  I  shall  allow  himself  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story ;  and  the  accompanying  map,  which  has  kindly  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr  James  Fraser,  C.E.,  will  help  us  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps. The  first  despatch  is  addressed  to  General  Lambert,  from 
Glenmoriston,  on  25th  June ;  the  second,  to  Cromwell,  from 
Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  on  7th  July  ;  and  the  third,  to  Cromwell,, 
from  Stirling,  on  29th  July. 

I. — MONCK   TO    liAMBERT. 

• 

My  Lord, — We  are  now  come  thus  farre  for  the  finding-out  of 
the  Enemy,  and  have  received  information  that  Middleton  is  with 
the  greatest  parte  of  his  force,  reported  to  bee  betweene  three  and 
foure  thousand,  at  Kintale,  which  is  about  18  miles  hence,  where 
I  intende  to  bee  this  day,  and,  if  possible,  either  engage  or  scatter 
them.  However,  I  shall  with  these  Forces  attend  his  motions  to 
prevent  his  further  leavies.  Col.  Brayne  was  with  mee  (with  ye 
Marquesse  of  Argile)  on  Thursday  last  at  the  foot  of  Lough 
Loughee,  6  miles  from  Inner  Loughee,  where  hee  hath  entrencht 
those  forces  hee  brought  from  Ireland. 

I  remain  yr.  Lordshippe's  most  humble  sorvt., 

George  Munck. 

Campe  at  Glenmorriston,  25th  June,  1654. 

II. — MONCK   TO   CROMWELL. 

May  itt  please  your  Highnesse, 

Wee  are  now  returned  back  thus  farre  after  the 
Enemy  under  Middleton,  who  by  a  teadious  march  have  harras't 
out  their  horse  very  much  ;  both  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders 
begin  to  quitt  them.     They  are  now  about  Dunkell,   butt  wee 
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heare  they  intend  to  march  towards  the  Head  of  Lough- Lomond, 
wee  shall  doe  our  best  to  overtake  them  in  the  Reare,  or  putt 
them  to  a  very  teadious  march,  the  which  wee  hope  will  utterlie 
breake  them.     I  desire  your  Highnesse  will  be  pleased  to  give 
order  That  care  mav  bee  taken  that  the  Irish  forces  that  are  att 
Loughaber  may  continue  there,  for  a  yeare  :  I  finde  they  are  very 
unwilling,  being  they  were  promist  (as  they  say)  to  returne  within 
3  or  4  Monthes,  but  being  that  providence  hath  ordered  That  that 
partie  should  come  into  those  parts  itt  will  bee  a  great  deale  of 
trouble  to  shippc  th»3m  away,  «k  to  shipj)e  other  men  to  Releive 
them  in  that  j)lace  ;  and  truly  the  place  is  of  that  Consequence 
for  the  keeping  of  a  garrison  there  for  the  destroying  of  the 
Btubboniest   enemy   wee   have   in   the    Hills,    that   of  the  Clan 
Cameron's  and  Glengaries,  and  the  Earlc  of  Seafort's  people,  that 
wee  shall  not  bee  able  to  doe  our  worke  unlesse  wee  continue  a 
Garrison  there  for  one  yeare  ;  For  in  case  we  should  withdraw 
that  Garrison  towards  the  winter  from  thence  these  3  clans  doe 
soe  over  awe  the  rest  of  the  clans  of  the  Country  that  they  would 
bee  able  to  in  force  them  to  rise,  in  case  wee  should  withdraw  our 
garrisons,    and   nott   find    them   imployment  att  home  the  next 
Summer  before  there  will  bee  any  grasse  for  us  to  subsist  in  the 
Hills  :  In  case  we  should  putt  in  some  of  our  owne  forces  there 
and  return  the  others  into  Ireland  wee  shall  not  have  shipping  to 
doe  both,  besides  the  unsetling  of  one  and  setling  the  other  will 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  us  :  This   I  thought  fitt  humbly  to 
offer  to  your  Highnesse,  concerning  which   I  shall  humbly  desire 
to  have  your  Highnesse  speedy  Answer  what  you  intend  to  doe 
with  the  Irish  forces,  and  in  case  you  doe  intend  the.  Ir?sh  forces 
shall  stay  there,  I  desire  you  will  please  to  write  to  L.  Col.  Finch 
who  commands  the  Irish  Forces  under  Col.  Brayne  that  they  may 
stay  there,  for  I  finde  they  are  something  unwilling  unless  they 
putt  your  Highnesse  to  that  trouble  &  therefore  now  the  letter 
may  be  speeded  to  him  as  soone  as  may  be  if  your  Highnesse 
thinke  fitt.     Col.  Morgan  is  att  present  about  ye  Bray  of  Marre, 
<k  Col.  Tvvistleton  neere  Glasgowe  with  Col.  Pride's  Regiment 

I  remain,  &c., 

George  Monck. 

Cainpe  at  Kuthven  in  Baclgenoth, 
7  July  1654. 

III. — MONCK   TO   CROMWELL. 

May  itt  please  your  Highnesse, 

Being  returned   hither  I  thought   itt  my  duty  to 
resent  your  Highnesse  with  the  enclosed  acct.  of  these  forces' 
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eix  weeks  march  in  the  Hills,  whioh  I  humbly  tcDder  to  your 
consideration,  and  remajne, 

Your  Highnesses  most  humble  Servent, 

George  Monck. 

Sterling,  29th  July,  1654. 

Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  the  Hills  from  June  9  to  29  JtUy, 

16^4'     [Endorsement.'\ 

Uppon  Friday  the  9th  of  June  I  marched  with  Col.  Okey's, 
and  the  Regiment  of  Horse  late  Major  Generall  Harrison's,  and  50 
of  Capt.  Green's  troope  of  Dragoones,  my  owne,  Col.  Overton's,  4 
•companies  of  Sir  Wm.  Constable's,  one  of  Col.  Fairfax's,  and  one 
of  Col.  Alured's  Regiment  of  Foote,  from  S.  Johnston's  for  the 
Hills,  and  coming  uppon  the  12  th  to  Lough  Tay.  Understanding 
that  an  Island  therein  was  garrison'd  by  the  Enemy  I  sent  a 
summons  to  the  Govemour,  Capt.  Donald  Robertson,  who 
att  first  returned  answer.  That  hee  would  keepe  itt  for  his 
Majistie's  service  to  the  expence  of  his  laste  droppe  of  bloud, 
but  uppon  the  preparation  of  floates  for  the  storming  of 
itt,  he  rendred  the  Garrison  uppon  articles  the  14th  of 
June,  whereuppon  considering  that  Balloch  the  Laird  of  Glenury's 
[Glenorchy]  House,  Weem's  Castle,  and  the  Isle  were  con- 
siderable to  secure  the  Country,  I  placed  a  Company  of  Foote  in 
Ballock,  and  another  in  Weems  and  the  Isle.  The  Enemy  having 
quitt  Garth  Castle,  a  small  Castle  and  nott  considerable,  leaving 
30  arms  (most  charged)  behinde  them  order  was  given  for  the 
burning  of  itt.  From  thence  I  marched  to  Ruthven  in  Badgenoth, 
where  I  had  notice  of  Middleton's  being  with  his  whole  force  about 
Glengaries  Bounds,  which  hasten'd  my  March  the  20th  to  Cluny, 
and  from  thence  the  next  day  to  Glenroy,  which  being  the  first 
Bounds  of  the  Clan  Camerons  I  quarter'd  att,  and  they  being  uppe 
in  arms  against  us,  wee  began  to  fire  all  their  houses.  I  had  there 
notice  Middleton  was  in  Kintale. 

The  23th  the  Marquesse  of  Argyll  and  Col.  Brayne  mett  mee 
att  the  Head  of  Lough  Loughe  and  had  an  account  of  the  killing 
•of  threescore  and  odde  of  the  Souldiers  from  Ireland  that  went 
from  Innerloghee,  most  of  them  in  cold  bloud  by  the  Clan 
Cameron's.  The  24th  the  armi  came  to  Glenmoriston,  and  in  the 
wpy  mett  with  Col.  Morgan's  Brigade  neere  Glengaries  new  House 
which  was  bum't  by  that  Brigade  the  day  before,  and  the  remayn- 
ing  structure  I  order'd  to  bee  defaced  by  the  pyoneers.  Col. 
Thomlinson's  owne  troope  with  Capt.  Glynn's  and  Capt.  Farmer's 
troope  of  Dragoones  taken  in  to  march  with  my  partie.     Col. 
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Morgan  appointed  to  the  Head  of  Loughnesse  to  attend  the 
Enemies  motion  in  case  wee  should  drive  them  that  way.  Tbb 
25th  the  army  came  to  Glenquough,  and  the  next  day  to  Glen- 
Sinnick^  in  Kintale  (where  the  Enemy  had  bin  the  day  before). 
The  violent  storms  in  the  Hills  drove  about  500  cowes  sheepe  and 
goates  for  shelter  into  the  Glen,  which  was  brought  in  by  the 
soulders.  Wee  had  notice  that  Middleton's  Horses  were  gone  to 
Glenelg  that  night.  The  27th  the  Army  came  to  Lough-Els,* 
where  the  Enemy  had  also  bin,  and  left  3  barrells  of  powder  with 
some  store  of  provisions  behinde  them  for  haste.  Ip  all  our  march 
from  Glenroy  wee  bum*t  the  houses  and  cottages  of  the  Mac- 
Martin's  and  others  in  armes  and  in  all  parts  of  Seaforth's 
Countiy. 

The  29th  I  came  to  Gleu-teugh^  in  the  Shields  of  Kintale  ;■ 
the  night  was  veiy  tempestuous  and  blew  down  most  of  the 
tents.  In  all  this  march  wee  saw  only  2  women  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  one  man.  The  30th  the  army  march't  from  Glenteugh  to 
Browling,"*  the  way  for  neere  5  miles  soe  boggie  that  about  100 
baggage  horses  were  left  behinde,  and  many  other  horses  begg'd 
or  tir'd.  Never  any  Horse  men  (much  lesse  an  armie)  were 
observed  to  march  that  wa}'.  The  soulders  mett  with  500  cattell, 
sheepe,  and  goates,  which  made  some  part  of  ameends  for  the  hard 
march. 

July  1.  Col.  Morgan  came  to  mee  to  Browling  where  he  had 
orders  to  march  into  Caithnesse,  and  to  make  itt  unserviceable 
for  the  Enemies  Quarters  this  Winter.  The  3d  instant  att  Dun- 
neene^  neere  Invernesse  I  received  letters  from  the  Goveniour  of 
Blaire  Castle  in  Atholl,  that  Middleton  with  his  forces  reputed 
about  4000  Horse  and  Foote  came  within  the  view  of  the  Gar- 
rison indeavouring  to  make  uppe  their  loavies,  and  were  marching 
towards  Dunkell.  That  Seafort,  Glengary,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  Sir 
Mungoe  Murray,  Mac-Cloude,  and  others  were  left  behinde  to  per- 

^  Olen-Sinuick  or  Glen-Finiiiek  :  not  now  known.  The  Rev.  Mr  Momon 
of  Kintail  thinks  it  must  have  been  Glengynate,  which  was  pn»l)ably  the  old 
name  t#f  the  Glen  through  which  the  hiate  luns. 

^  Loch-Alsh — that  is,  the  southern  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Loclialsh. 

^  Glenteugh  :  probably  Lon  Fhiodha,  on  the  way  from  KintAil  to  Glen' 
strathfarar. 

*  Brouline,  in  Glenstrathfarar. 

'  The  fact  tliat  Monck  was  at  Dunain  seems  to  show  that  from  Glen- 
strathfarar he  marched  ui>  StrathglaHs,  and  down  through  Glen-Urquhart,  to 
Inverness. 
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feet  their  leavies  in  Sir  James  Mac-Donalds  bounds  in  Skye  Island, 
and  Loughaber.  The  6th  Col.  Morgan  came  to  mee  att  Fallaw,^ 
neere  Inverness,  and  had  orders  to  march  back  towards  the  Bray 
of  Maur  to  attend  the  Enemies  motion,  myselfe  intending  to  follow 
them  through  Atholl.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  the  army  continued 
marching,  and  came  the  10th  neere  Weems  Castle.  Col.  Okey 
■was  sent  out  with  a  party  of  200  Horse  and  250  Foote  to  discover 
the  Enemy,  who  wee  heard  were  marching  from  Garuntilly  towards 
Fosse  :  Some  of  his  partie  alarum'd  the  Earle  of  AtholFs  forces, 
Iciird  3  and  brought  away  4  prisoners.  Having  staid  att  Weems 
the  11th  for  the  taking  in  provisions  wee  march't  the  12th  to 
Lawers  :  Middleton  was  the  dav  before  att  Finlarick  at  the  Head 
of  Lough  Tay,  and  burn't  that  House  belonging  to  the  Laird  of 
•Glenurqy.  The  14th,  marched  from  Glendowert  to  Glenloughee 
about  16  miles.  In  the  evening?  the  Enemv  under  Middleton 
were  discovered  by  our  Scouts,  marching  in  Glenstrea  and 
firing  the  Country  as  they  went  (having  risen  from 
before  the  House  of  Glenurqy  in  Loughoe'-^  before  which 
they  had  layne  2  dayes,  and  had  made  some  preparations 
to  storm  itt,  The  Marquesse  of  Argyll  and  Glenurqy 
being  in  it).  But  uppon  the  view  of  some  few  of  our  forces  they 
•dispersed  severall  wayes,  our  men  being  to  passe  over  an  high  hill 
towards  them,  and  night  approaching  could  not  engage  them, 
they  left  behinde  them  divers  of  their  baggage  horses  with 
portmantuats  and  provisions,  some  of  them  march't  that  night  to 
Kannogh  above  16  miles,  by  which  time  they  were  reduc't  from 
4000,  which  they  were  once  reported  to  bee,  to  lesse  than  2000. 
The  next  day  I  marched  to  Strasfellon,  where  the  Marquesse  of 
Argyll  mett  mee  and  declar'd  his  resolution  to  use  his  indeavours 
to  oppose  the  Enemy  :  They  took  4  of  his  horses  that  morning. 
The  19th  Major  Keme  of  Major  Generall  Harrison's  late  Regiment 
with  a  partie  of  Horse  being  sent  out  to  discover  the  Enemy, 
whose  scouts  alarum'd  them,  and  hajsten'd  their  march  from 
Bannogh  towards  Badgenoth,  soe  that  the  next  day  July  20  uppon 
my  march  towards  Glen-lion  wee  had  newes  by  one  who  brought 
away  Middleton's  paddle-nagge,  That  Col.  Morgan  had  the  day 
before  mett  with  Middleton's  Horse  and  routed  them  neere 
Lough-Gary,  which  was  confirmed  by  about  25  prisoners  taken 
this  night  and  brought  in,  and  among  the  rest  Lt.  Col.  Peter  Hay 
(who  lately  escaped  out  of  Edinburgh  Castle),  Capt.  Graham,  and 

^  Faillie,  in  Strathnaim.        *  Loch  Awe. 
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others.  Major  Bridge  was  sent  out  with  130  Horse  and  Dragoons 
towards  Lough  Rannogh  to  fall  upon  the  straglers,  and  returned 
the  next  day  to  the  Campe  neere  Weems  having  falue  upon  a 
partie  of  Horse  and  Foote  under  Atholl,  tooke  some  prisoners^ 
much  baggage,  and  amongst  the  rest  AthoU's  portmantua,  clothes, 
Hnnen,  his  Com  isn  from  Ch.  Stuart  [Charles  the  Second],  divers 
letters  from  him  and  Middleton  and  other  papers  of  Concernment, 
Atholl  himself  narrowlie  escaping. 

The  23d  at  the  Campe  neere  S.  Johnston's  I  had  letters  from 
Col.  Morgan  of  the  defeate  of  Middleton's  partie  above  300. 
Horse  taken  with  his  commission  and  instructions  from  Charles 
Stuart  and  other  considerable  papers.  Alsoe  Kenmore's  [Lord 
Kenmure]  sumpter  horse.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  800 
horse,  uppoii  whose  route  1200  foote  which  they  had  within  4 
miles  alsoe  fled  towards  Loquaber.  The  number  taken  and-  kilFd 
is  nott  yett  sent,  but  divers  of  those  which  escaped  are  much 
wounded  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  some  of  the  prisoners  report  that 
Middleton  had  the  States  Marke.  Wee  are  now  come  hither  where 
wee  shall  stay  some  few  days  for  refreshment.  Some  small  parties 
of  the  Enemy  are  abroad  in  the  countr}-,  and  on  Munday  and 
Tuesday  nights  last,  bum't  Castle  Campbell,  an  House  belonging 
to  the  Marquesse  of  Argyll,  and  Dunblain  a  Garrison  kept  by  us 
last  Winter,  and  say  they  have  orders  from  Middleton  to  bume 
all  the  stronge  Houses  neere  the  Hills.  On  Tuesday  I  intend  to 
march  hence  towards  Lough  Lomond  neere  which  place  Glencaime 
hath  layne  all  this  while  with  about  200  Horse,  and  I  heare  that 
Forrester  Mac-naughton  and  others  are  joyned  with  him  about 
Abrifoyle  and  make  him  uppe  500  Horse  and  Foote,  whome  I 
shall  also  indeavour  to  disperse. 

I  shall  only  add  that  Monck's  expedition  into  the  Loch 
Ijomond  district  was  attended  with  complete  success,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  return  to  his  headquarters  at  Dalkeith  by  the  end  of 
August.  As  Governor  of  Scotland  he  did  much  good  ;  and  he 
became  so  popular  with  the  Highlanders  that  when,  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  marched  into  England  to  bring  about  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  Lochiel,  for  whom  he  had  an 
intense  admiration,  was  able  to  attach  himself  to  his  staff,  and 
ride  with  him  to  London. 
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9th  MARCH,  1892. 

At  this  meeting  Mr  Thomas  Edward  Hall  Maxwell  of  Dargavel, 
Dunolly,  Inverness,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.     M 
Alexander  Macbain,  M.A.,  thereafter  read  a  paper  on  "The  Gaeli 
Dialect  of  Badenoch."     Mr  Macbaiu's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

THE  GAELIC  DIALECT  OF  BADENOCH. 
o 

Badenoch,  from  its  central  position  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
perched  as  it  is  among  the  Grampian  Hills,  might  be  expectedrto 
have  one  of  the  purest  dialects  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland.  We  might 
at  least  expect  the  purity  of  its  tongue  to  equal  that  of  Lochaber, 
the  neighbouring  district  to  the  west ;  but  such  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  valley  of  the  Spey  has  for  long  been  exposed  to 
the  pacific  invasion  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  or  the  "  Gall ;"  the 
lowest  reaches  of  the  river  have  for  centuries  been  Scotch  in 
language,  and  Strathspey  is  now  practically  in  a  like  condition. 
A  considerable  amount  of  Gaelic  is  still  spoken  in  the  Upper 
Strathspey  district — that  is,  in  the  parishes  of  Abernethy  and 
Duthil ;  but  Grantown,  as  against  Kingussie,  is  a  Lowland 
village.  The  number  of  Scotch  and  P^nglish  words  in  the  dialect 
of  Badenoch  is  now  vrry  large  ;  the  people,  especially  the  young 
people,  appropriate  English  words,  and  impress  them  into  a 
Gaelic  sentence,  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Such  a  sentence  as 
follows  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  was  actually  spoken  by  one 
Englified  Gael  from  a  far-away  glen  in  the  district : — "  Tha  mi  'g 
admirig  most  anabarrach  am  beauty  aig  an  scenery  tha'nn  so."  "  [ 
am  admiring  most  excessively  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  here." 
The  use  of  English  words  and  even  English  forms  of  grammar — 
as  in  the  case  of  "  mo%t  anabarrach"  above — is  very  prevalent,  and 
increases  gradually  as  we  descend  the  river  Spey.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  influx  of  new  words  and  new  syntactical  ideas, 
the  old  case  inflections  of  the  language  are  being  disregarded. 
Such  an  expression  as  *•  ceann  na  cearc"  for  "  ceann  na  circe"  will 
not  strike  a  present  day  Badenoch  man  as  anything  but  the  most 
right  and  natural  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  was  not  always 
thus.  I  still  remember  that  my  old  paternal  grandmother — she 
used  to  tell  me  that  at  the  age  of  four  or  so  the  hearse  of  the 
famous  James  Macpherson,  of  Ossianic  fame,  nearly  ran  her  over — 
I  remember  that  she  used  regularly  to  say  na  litinn,  "of  the 
porridge,"  a  genitive  inflection  so  striking  as  to  attract  my  youth- 
ful  fancy,  and  make  me  extend,  out  of  sheer  curiosity  and  fun, 
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its  application  to  other  words.  This  genitive  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain  in  any  of  our  Gaelic  dictionaries,  but  yet  we  know  from 
^arly  Irish  sources  that  the  genitive  was  in  n  in  the  case  of  this 
word.  Poets  like  Calum  Dubh  nam  Protaigean,  Duncan  Gow, 
^nd  Bean  Torra^lhamh,  who  flourished  in  the  opening  years  of 
this  century,  composed  in  the  best  of  Gaelic.  Fear  Strathmhaisidb, 
Macpherson's  friend  and  contemporary,  finds  an  honourable  place 
among  the  minor  Highland  bards,  and  his  Gaelic  is  as  classic  as 
any  of  his  time.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  "translator^*  Mac- 
pherson  himself?  If  his  Gaelic  was  not  good,  as  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries asserted,  then  we  must  not  think  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  his  native  dialect  of  Badencch,  but  rather  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  classical  and  general  university  training.  But  is  the 
charge  true?  It  is  allowed  that  the  poems  of  Ossian,  being 
ancient,  must  be  good  Gaelic.  Macpherson's  Ossianic  poetry'  is 
said  by  critics  to  be  good  Gaelic ;  its  faults  are  owing  to  its 
antiquity,  as  Dr  Clark  practically  said,  that  is,  its  inversions, 
curtness,  use  of  nouns  for  adjectives,  and  disregard  of  inflections. 
Now^,  the  belief  among  Celtic  8cholai*s  is  that  Macpherson  himself 
wrote  these  poems,  both  Gaelic  and  English,  and  I  claim  that  all 
that  is  good  in  the  Gaelic  belongs  to  Macpherson's  native  store  of 
Badenoch  Gaelic  found  in  tale  and  ballad,  while  its  faults  are  all 
due  to  the  influence  of  English  and  classical  literature,  in  which 
Macpherson  was  well  versed,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  he 
wrote  his  Gaelic  foi  the  poems. 

Badenoch  Gaelic  cannot  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  these 
two  Macphersons  of  last  century.  We  'nay,  however,  at  once  say 
that  there  is  no  specimen  of  any  literature  in  the  modern  dialect 
of  Badenoch.  When  a  Badenoch  man  within  the  last  generation 
or  two  got  on  his  high  poetic  Pegasus,  he  used  what  he  undei^stood 
to  be  the  general  literary  dialect  of  the  Highlands  as  he  found  it 
in  books  or  heard  it  in  songs.  It  is  this  divorce  betw-eeii  the 
litemry  dialect  and  the  local  dialect  that  keeps  the  language  from 
being  more  written  than  it  is.  And  there  is  also  the  added 
difficulty  of  the  orthography.  In  many  parts,  however,  the  local 
dialect  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  literary  dialect,  which 
largely  imbibed  Irish  methods  and  idioms.  Besides,  the  Northern 
dialect  of  Gaelic  has  havl  little  or  no  say  in  the  establishment  of 
this  liter. j-y  standard,  and  as  a  conse(]uence  "  Argyleshire"  idioms, 
syntax,  and  inflections,  with  their  Hibernianisms,  form  the  model 
to  which  the  North  must  conforui.  There  is  certainly  a  hardship 
in  the  case,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  remedy  mattere. 

Badenoch  belongs  to  the  Northern  dialect  of  Gaelic.  This 
Northern,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Southern  dialect,  which  is 
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the  dialect  south  of  the  Grampians  and  of  the  Lochaber  district 
along  by  the  Firth  of  Lome,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  changing 
<u  in  certain  cases  to  ia.  The  Southern  dialect  has,  say,  beul ; 
the  Northern  dialect  has  hial.  The  distinction  is  confined  to  a 
few  nouns,  whose  e  vowel  is  made  long  by  the  compensation  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  following  consonant,  generally  rt,  provided  that 
the  original  stems  of  these  nouns  ended  in  o  or  «,  that  is,  belonged 
to  the  o  or  a  declension,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  first  and 
second  declensions.  Thus  Irrtiuj^  hriag  (a  lie),  stands  for  the 
original  l/renca.  One  or  two  verbs  follow  this  rule  by  analogy, 
and  also  the  adjective  genr,  guir.  Other  nouns  or  adjectives  in  eu 
retain  that  sound  in  both  dialects  unchanged  and  exactly  the 
same  in  timf/re.  A  further  difference  in  the  two  dialects  exists  in 
the  case  of  the  diphthong  ao,  which  has  a  freer  sound  in  the 
Southern  dialect ;  the  Argyleshire  sdor  is  pi'onouncud  like  the 
French  soenr,  whereas  in  the  Northern  dialect  the  sour.d  becomes 
that  of  a  "modified"  long  u.  It  in  fact  becomes  more  Brittonic 
and  Pictish.  Here  again,  however,  the  Southern  sound  of  (lo  may 
appear  also  in  the  Northern  dialect.  The  word  aohhar  has  the  ao 
H(jund  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Northern  dialect.  The  reason 
for  these  anomalies  lies  in  the  history  of  the  woixis.  Where  the 
ao  stands  for  an  original  diphthong,  the  two  dialects  ditfer, 
whereixs  in  aohhar^  aoradk^  and  others  it  stands  for  a  vowel  and  a 
lost  consonant  (aohhar  being  for  adhhhnr)^  and  has  the  Southern 
sound  in  the  Northern  dialects,  the  ao  corresponding  to  eu  being 
excepted. 

Neither  the  Northern  nor  the  Southern  dialect  is  homogeneous. 
Sulvdialects  exist  in  every  considerable  district — we  might  almost 
say  in  every  parish.  The  dialect  of  Northern  Sutherland  is  very 
different  from  the  Badenoch  dialect,  and,  of  coui-se,  the  nearer 
dialects  are  more  like  each  other  than  any  of  them  is  to  dialects 
more  remote.  The  Badenoch  and  Strathdeam  Gaelics  are  very 
like  one  another.  Again,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a  considerable 
divergence  between  the  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  Gaelic.  The 
timbre,  or  tone,  of  the  vowels  is  especially  different  in  the  two 
districts  :  to  put  it  in  common  language,  the  "  twang "  is 
different.  The  Strathspey  people  have  a  simple  vocalic  sound 
before  the  liquids  where  in  Badenoch  a  secondary  sound  may  be 
heard.  Thus,  in  Strathspey  the  (t  of  cdim  is  simply  the  Gaelic  a 
long,  but  in  Badenoch  the  passage  from  the  d  to  the  r  is  bridged 
by  a  u  sound  ;  as  a  consequence,  the  sound  might  be  represented 
by  an  English  catvm,  or  a  phonetic  ca^^m.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  famous  Strathspev  sound   of  mathmr  (mother),  which  is  like 
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the  French  eciuivalent  word,  has  one  or  two  parallels  in  Badenoch, 
as  we  shall  see,  though  this  particular  word  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  Strathspey  (ffinn  (pretty)  is  not  cjuite  unique  in  the  High- 
lands, being  sometimes  heard  in  Strathnairn  and  >^ster  Hoss.  Jt 
is  a  confused  descendant  of  early  Irish  fff{?m  (bright)  and  grinn 
(pretty),  both  from  different  roots. 

The  Raden(x;h  dialect  itself  presents,  to  one  well  acquainted  in 
the  district,  striking  variations.  The  Laggan  Gaelic  is  better  than 
that  of  Lower  Badenoch,  but  it  is  the  different  tone  or  "twang" 
that  marks  the  various  parishes  or  districts  that  constitutes  tfie 
most  of  the  difference  in  the  local  dialect  as  spoken  in  certain 
places.  Newtonmore  differs  from  the  Kingussie  and  Insh  villages,, 
and  Alvie  parish  has  its  peculiarity  of  intonation  as  compared  with 
Insh.  When  one  passes  into  Rothiemurchus,  just  over  the  con- 
fines of  Badenoch,  he  finds  himself  at  once  and  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  a  new^  dialect  of  (Jaelic  :  the  Strathspey  "twang''  and  the 
Strathspey  peculiarities  are  almost  in  full  swing. 

In  discussing  the  various  peculiarities  of  Badenoch  Gaelic,  I 
will  follow  the  order  of  the  grammar,  beginning  with  phonetics, 
passing  on  to  declension  and  conjugation,  and,  with  a  glance 
at  the  syntax  and  idioms  that  are  characteristic  of  the  district, 
ending  with  some  remarks  on  its  vocabulary. 

I.  Phonetics. 

Modern  philologists  begin  with  the  vowels,  and  we  may,  in  so 
vocalic  a  language  as  Gaelic,  properly  imitate  their  example. 
There  are  the  "broad"  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  the  "small"  vowels 
e  and  i ;  and  there  are  the  long  vowels  cc^rresponding  to  these 
(i,  \  hy  e,  6,  with  e,  6,  which  are  different  in  quality).  There  are 
four  imaccented  diphthongs  :  ao,  «?«,  la,  and  iia  ;  but  the  first  two 
are  really  single  long  sounds.  Other  diphthongs  exist,  all  modifi- 
cations of  the  root  vowel  bv  the  "broad"  or  "small"  sound  in  the 
adjoining  syllables.  These  "  improper"  diphthongs  will  be  dis- 
cussed along  with  the  vowel  from  which  they  are  developed. 

(1)  a  short. 

The  vowel  a  in  Gaelic  stands  either  for  an  original  a  or  for  o  ; 
the  latter  is  the  case  in  feminine  nouns,  whose  stems  ended  in  a, 
and  this  a  influenced  the  root  vowel  o.  The  word  cas  (foot),  gen., 
coise,  stands  for  an  old  Celtic  coxa,  the  a  of  which  has  gone  back 
into  the  previous  syllable.  The  genitive  having  no  a  ending 
retains  the  original  vowel.  Now  in  certain  cases  in  Badenoch, 
and  mdeed  all  over  the  country,  the  opposite  has  taken  place  :  the 
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a  has  given  way  to  o.  Two  elements  seem  needed  to  bring  about 
this  result :  the  word  must  contain  I  or  r,  and  it  should  have  i  in 
the  following  syllable.  Thus  coileach  (cock)  is  in  Old  Irish 
caileach,  for  an  original  cal-iacos.  The  i  and  the  /  or  r  influence 
the  a  of  the  preceding  syllable.  We  find  the  principle  somewhat 
extended  in  words  like  gobhar  (goat)  for  gabhar  and  gobhal  (fork) 
for  gabhal,  the  t  influence  coming  from  the  oblique  cases,  such  as 
the  genitive  gabhail,  that  is,  goi^'il.  Badenoch  Gaelic  extends  this 
change  considerably.  The  infinitive  gabhail  (taking)  becomes 
go'il,  and  hence  the  verb  stem  altogether  presents  gobh  or  go* 
for  gabh.  Similar  changes  appear  in  moUachd  for  mallachd, 
Coillinn  for  Calluinn,  and  sobhal  (sow-'l)  for  sabhal.  The  prin- 
ciple is  carried  beyond  words  with  /  or  r  in  them  in  some  cases  : 
f-nch*  for  faiche,  toigh  for  taigh,  coibe  for  caibe,  stoid  for  staid, 
and  soidh*  for  saidhe  (hay). 

The  Badenoch  imperative  reach  (go)  for  rach  is  interesting, 
because  the  ancient  root  vowel  was  an  e  (the  root  being  rev/,  to 
stretch,  go).  It  would  be  too  much  to  fancy  that  Badenoch  all 
these  centuries  cherished  the  consciousness  of  this  e  root. 

Simple  a  becomes  ai  from  the  influence  of  i  in  the  next 
syllable.  Scotch  Gaelic  sometimes  presents  before  liquids  (l 
especially)  in  such  ctises  an  ei.  Thus  eile  (other)  is  for  older  aile, 
all  from  Celtic  alios,  which  is  cognate  with  Latin  alius.  Badenoch 
Gaelic  extends  this  principle  considerably  :  thus  ainm  (name)  is 
pronounced  einim  ;  the  negative  prefix  ain-  is  always  ein- ;  and 
the  ai  is  similarly  changed  in  the  following  words  : — bainis,  cainb 
(ceinib),  gainmheach  (gein'each),  rainech  (freineach),  sainis,  and 
aithne  (ei*ne). 

(2)  a  long. 

S^mhach  is  s6'ach,  with  a  slight  nasalisation  of  the  o.  The 
most  characteristic  change,  however,  is  with  one  or  two  words 
showing  liquids  and  an  i :  thus  briigh  (upper  part)  becomes  brfe*, 
grain  is  grein,  thainig  is  thfeinig,  and  r^ith  is  r^'.  To  this  add  the 
Strathspey  m^V  for  m^thair. 

A  remarkable  shortening  of  the  a  takes  place  in  the  plural  of 
certain  nouns.  L^mh  is  in  the  plural  l&mhan  (la^an)  and  cnkimh 
(pronounced  cra'i)  is  cre*an ;  but  then  r^mh  shows  rimhan 
(rattan). 

(3)  0  short. 

As  already  noted,  Scotch  Gaelic  shows  a  in  feminine  mono- 
syllables from  old  a  stems  with  a  root  vowel  o.  This  analogy  is 
extended  to  polysyllabic  words  that  present  broad  or  dull  sounds 
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in  the  succeeding  syllable.  Gaelic  facal  is  for  focal,  cadal  for 
codal,  and  so  with  acrach,  balg,  cal'man,  &c,  Badenoch  follows 
the  rest  of  the  country  here,  but  makes  up  for  it  by  reversing  the 
process  in  a  few  cases  presenting  liquids  and  an  t :  thus  loinid 
becomes  lainid  or  lanatd,  roimh  is  re',  troimh  is  tr^  roghainn  is 
rao'inn  (with  cto  short),  and,  also,  soitheach  is  sao'ach  (ao  short). 

In  a  few  cases  o  becomes  t^  which  curiously  enough  was  in 
some  cases  the  original  Celtic  root  vowel :  thus — mosach  becomes 
musach,  iomradh  is  lurmadh,  lore  is  lure,  tolg  is  tulg,  and  molach 
is  mulach. 

We  may  pass  over  long  o  with  the  remark  that  cl6imh  becomes 
cl4i',  and  m6  is  muth'. 

The  vowels  a  and  o  in  syllables  that  have  liquids,  and 
CBpecially  a  double  liquid,  or  liquid  and  another  consonant,  after 
them,  develop  a  parasitic  u  or  w  sound  in  passing  to  the  liquid. 
Thus  lorn  becomes  lo'*m,  trom  is  tro"m,  ckm  is  ci'm,  km  is  ^''m. 
Similarly,  cam  is  ca"m  ;  and  so  with  krd,  allt,  poll,  toll,  call,  &c. 
This  is,  however,  not  a  peculiarity  confined  to  Badenoch  by  any 
means. 

(4)  c  short,  that  is  ea,  ei. 

Gaelic  rarely  has  simple  e  in  a  syllable,  as  in  leth.  It  is  so 
much  coloured  by  the  a  or  i  of  the  next  syllable,  existent  or  once 
existent,  that  ea  or  ei  is  felt  to  express  it  best. 

First,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  over  the  North  to  pronounce 
ea  as  pa,  a  tendency  strongly  marked  in  the  districts  round 
Inverness.  Thus,  each  becomes  yach,  steach  is  styach,  <kc.  In 
Badenoch  this  decadence  is  confined  to  certain  closed  syllables 
like  dearg  (dyarg),  fearg  (fyarg),  cearc,  seann,  searrach,  sealbh, 
searg,  teaun ;  also  in  ceann,  geal,  leanabh,  seal,  «fec.  Certain 
combinations  defy  even  the  Inverness  dialect :  seas,  seasg,  tfec., 
are  nuchanged.  We  must  particularly  note  the  Badenoch  pro- 
nunciation of  the  follow^ing  shewing  an  r  :  ran  nag  is  for  reannag, 
rearahar  is  ra"-ar,  greann  is  grann,  and,  especially,  creag  is  craig. 
Compare  reachd,  breac,  and  creach — which  are  normal. 

The  ea  may  become  eo,  as  in  geall,  which  Badenoch  pronounces 
gco"ll ;  so  greallag,  seall,  steall,  to  which  add  seo'ag  for  seabhag. 

An  ea  or  e  often  becomes  to  in  Gaelic  ;  but  in  Badenoch  the 
following  also  unwarrantably  shew  the  change  :  gean  becomes 
giou,  meas  is  mios,  measan  is  miosan,  meadhon  is  mi'an,  s^eap  is 
sgip,  and  beathach  -is  bi'och.     The  word  grois  for  greis  shews  W 
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Long  e,  or  rather  H,  shews  an  opener  sound  in  the  following 
cases  :  reidh,  reit  appear  as  re'  an  rfe't.     But  gle  becomes  gley. 
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(5)  .-. 

Badenoch  sometimes  broadens  the  i  Round  in  words  containing 
liquids :  milis  is  meilis,  righinn  is  rui'inn,  rinn  is  roinn  (I  did), 
riiin  is  ruinn  (point).  Sometimes  io  of  ordinary  Gaelic  is  restored 
into  (or  kept  in  ?)  older  root  forms  in  e  (eaj.  Thus,  smior  appears 
as  smear,  and  mionach  as  meanach.  We  must  specially  note  toigh 
for  tigh  or  taigh,  and  also  nuis  for  nis  (now).  Old  Irish,  inossa 
(  =  in-fois). 

(6)  ao. 

As  already  noted,  the  Northern  dialect  narrows  this  sound 
when  it  stands  for  the  original  diphthongs  ae,  ai,  or  o?,  but  when  it 
btands  for  a  with  a  lost  aspirated  d  or  g,  the  Southern  sound  is 
heard.  This  sound  we  have  in  aobhar  (adbar),  aoradh  (adrad), 
faolum  (foglum),  faob  (fodb),  saoibhir  (saidbir),  saobhaidh  (saob), 
<fec.  To  these  add  tao'ail  for  tadhail,  baoW  for  baothair,  which 
are  short  ao  forms. 

The  following  are  to  be  remarked  upon  :  baobh  is  bao°'  {ao 
short).  The  word  caoimhneas  is  unknown  ;  it  is  coibhneas,  pro- 
nounced coi'neas,  which  is  derived  from  fine,  clan,  with  the  prefix 
CO.  The  word  aoibhneas  also  retains  its  older  sound.  Adharc 
(horn)  is  pronounced  ao-rag  (ao  short),  while  laghach  and  lagha 
show  a  similar  short  ao  sound.  The  ao  of  aon  (one)  becomes  a 
short  u  ;  before  consonants  the  word  is  degraded  into  ann.  The 
word  raoir  (last  night,  from  re-tr-i  originally),  is  pronounced  some- 
what as  roy'r. 

(7)  ua. 

In  Badenoch  the  latter  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  o,  not  a. 
Thus  we  hear  tu°gh,  not  tuagh.  So  bhuom,  not  bhuam.  The 
word  nuadh  appears  in  its  shorter  root  form  nodha,  pronounced 
in  Badenoch  no'. 

(8)  €u  and  ia. 

In  the  interchange  of  these  sounds,  Badenoch  follows  the 
Northern  dialect :  beul  is  bial,  breug  is  briag,  deur  is  diar,  and  so 
on,  to  some  three  dozen  cases.  One  or  two  local  peculiarities  must 
be  noted.  The  word  beurla,  now  meaning  English,  though 
originally  meaning  language,  stands  for  the  Old  Irish  belre,  a 
derivative  of  bel  (mouth).  In  Badenoch  its  pronunciation  is 
birrl*.  For  leugh  or  liagh  (read),  we  have  le6gh,  or  rather,  ly6  : 
siad  or  send  (a  hero,  jewel)  becomes  se6d. 
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(9)  Consonants. 

The  mutes  and  sibilants  in  the  Badenoch  dialect  are  treatcil 
exactly  jis  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the 
licjiiids,  combining  among  themselves  or  with  the  other  consonants, 
that  peculiarities  creep  in.  In  most  of  the  Gaelic  dialects  r  and  / 
before  6,  g,  bh,  and  w,  present  an  intermediate  obscure  vowel ; 
thus,  dearg  is  pronounced  deai'ag,  dealbh  as  dealav  (in  Badenoch 
it  is  dealu').  The  combination  rn,  especially  rnn,  shows  a  slight 
trace  of  the  same  intermediate  Kound  :  oinm  is  o"r*nn.  The  con- 
sonants r  and  I  were  supposed  by  the  older  generation  of 
philologists  to  interchange  indiscriminately,  so  that  roots  in  /  or  r 
in  similar  positions  were  supposed  to  be  the  same.  Though  there 
is  some  truth  in  this,  yet  it  has  come  to  be  seen  that  the  inter- 
change in  modern  times  takes  place  only  for  the  sake  of  dissimi- 
lation :  thus,  popularis  is  easier  than  populalts,  the  form  which  we 
should  expect ;  pilgrim  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Latin  peregrtntis. 
In  Badenoch  Gaelic  we  have  bruadal  for  bruadar  and  cui'lig  for 
euibhrig  (cover).  As  in  the  other  dialects,  sr  initial  becomes  str  ; 
snith  becomes  struth. 

The  letter  n  receives  peculiar  treatment.  Of  course  en  and  gn, 
as  elsewhere,  are  now  pronounced  cr  and  gr.  The  combination  ng, 
non-initial,  is  dealt  with  in  three  or  four  wavs.  In  the  words 
tarruing,  ung,  spumg  (for  spong),  the  ng  has  its  proper  sound. 
But  in  fulang  and  tarrang,  the  n  entirely  disappears,  and  we  have 
fuilig  and  taireag ;  while  again  in  cumhang  (narrow)  the  n  docs 
not  go,  but  the  sound  is  c,  cumhanc,  or  rather  cu'anc.  The  vast 
majority  of  words  containing  ng,  however,  practically  dispense 
with  the  combination,  or  substitute  for  it  a  u  sound.  Thus,  long 
(ship)  is  pronounced  lo'u,  which  is  much  the  same  sound  as  the  ou 
in  English  found.  Sometimes  a  nasalisation  of  the  resultant  vowel 
is  all  that  takes  place,  as  in  seang,  sreang,  and,  to  a  little  extent, 
in  muing  (that  is  mui').  The  word  daingen  is  practically  dai'en  ; 
while  in  lang.*n,  meanglan,  and  teangaidh  the  ng  becomes 
distinctly  a  y  sound  with  nasalisation  of  the  previous  vowel. 

An  interesting  case  of  dissimilation  of  the  n  takes  place  in 
eanchaill  (brain)  for  eanchainn.  As  in  the  other  dialects  simple  n 
terminal  often  gets  duplicated  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
prefix  words,  especially  before  t,  d,  and  s.  We  have  bann — for 
ban — (female)  regularly  ;  but  so  also  we  have  seann,  as  in  seaun 
duine,  whereas  the  adjective  really  is  sean,  and  is  properly 
pronounced  only  when  it  comes  after  the  noun.  The  word  aon 
(one)  is  in  Badenoch  pronounced  ann  ^rhen  it  precedes  a  word  ;  but 
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-when  it  is  independent  it  is  pronounced  un.     We  must  further 
note  leathainn  for  leathan  and  ciadainn  for  ceudna. 

The  n  or  nn  before  «  disappears,  and  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
is  nasalised.  Thus  we  have  6iseach  for  6inseach,  b^'is  for  bainnse 
(from  banais),  pui'sean  for  puinnsean,  Loch-is  for  Loch-innis 
{Loch  Insh),  ui'sinn  for  uinnsean.  A  somewhat  similar  result 
takes  place  with  n  before  r.  Thus  we  have  c4'ran  for  ciinran, 
m4'ran  for  manran,  the  d,  being  nasalised.  For  anart  (linen)  ^e 
^et  a'ard. 

(10)  Aspiration. 

As  is  well  known,  the  mutes,  with  w,/,  and  »,  are  "  aspirated"  in 
Gaelic  if  they  stand  alone  between  vowels.  Of  the  hard  mutes 
c  and  p  become  ch  and  ph  and  remain ;  but  t  in  becoming  th 
becomes  merely  a  breathing,  sometimes,  to  use  expressions  applic- 
able to  the  Greek,  an  open  breathing,  as  in  the  middle  of  words, 
sometimes  an  aspirate,  as  at  the  beginning  of  words  (br^thair 
being  br^'ir,  while  tha  is  ha).  All  the  dialects  pronounce  the  th 
in  gu  brith  as  gu  brkch,  a  form  which  appears  in  17th  century 
Gaelic.  In  a  word  like  saothar  (labour),  the  th  goes  and  the  word 
contracts  into  saor,  just  as  gh  goes  in  saoghal  and  hh  in  faobhar, 
which  are  pronounced  in  Badenoch  like  simple  saol  and  faor,  with 
-the  close  northern  sound  of  ao.  In  fact  the  medial  aspirates  are 
apt  to  disappear :  Slighe  is  sli*  and  tigh  or  taigh  is  toi'.  But  hh 
is  more  stubborn  than  gh  or  dh.  Thus  abhainn  is  atrainn  or 
rather  at^-inn.  Some  dialects  delight  in  pronouncing  terminal 
adh  as  ag  ;  bualadh  as  bualag.  Badenoch  does  nothing  of  that ; 
it  simply  drops  the  dh  altogether.  After  r  and  l,  hh  becomes  u 
and  the  previous  vowel  has  a  more  deliberate  sound  ;  thus  garbh 
becomes  ga'ru,  balbh  is  ba'lu,  <fec.  The  word  craobh  is  very 
peculiar ;  its  aohh  is  sounded  as  in  laogh,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
•difficult  of  Gaelic  words  to  pronounce  for  outsiders. 

The  sound  of  mk  is  v,  but  in  Badenoch  it  becomes,  in  the  body 
or  end  of  a  word,  either  w  or  u  or  almost  nothing.  Thus  14mh 
becomes  lai',  and  Umhan  becomes  lau^an.  Samhradh,  samhuinn 
are  sauradh  and  sau'inn ;  reamhar  is  ra-w-ar  or  rau'ar  ;  damh  is 
daw ;  deanamh  becomes  simply  deanu  ;  in  talmhainn  the  mh  goes 
away  almost  entirely,  and  in  samhach  the  medial  sounds  are  crushed 
into  a  nasalised  6,  that  is,  s6'ch  \  s^imh  becomes  a  nasalised  s^i, 
but  naomh  retains  its  mh  or  v  sound,  because  it  is  a  literary  word. 

(II)  Eclipsis, 

Eclipsis  is  caused  by  the  influence  of  terminal  n,  which,  when 
iihe  language,  several  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  highly  inflected  one, 
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ended,  as  iu  Greek,  niaiiy  grammatical  forms.  Irish  has  an: 
elaborate  system  of  initial  changes  caused  by  this  n,  but  Scottish 
Gaelic  never  got  further  than  the  Old  Irish  stage  in  respect  to  this^ 
matter,  and  eventually  it  lost  the  influence  of  n  with  the  loss  of 
inflections  and  the  consequent  levelling  up  of  forms  and  soimds. 
In  some  parts  we  hear  a'  so,  a'  fear,  for  an  so,  am  fear ;  and  doubt- 
less these  dialectic  forms  are  the  oldest.  Badenoch  does  not  know 
this  dropping  of  the  n  before  «,  /,  r,  and  / ;  but  it  has  its  own. 
peculiar  way  of  dealing  with  n  before  /.  In  the  first  place  n  before 
/  must  become  m,  according  to  Gaelic  phonetic  laws ;  but  in 
Badenoch  this  m  causes  the  /  to  be  provected  into  a  p.  Hence 
am  feur  becomes  am  piar,  am  fraoch  becomes  am  praoch,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  Badenoch  Gaelic,  which  it 
shares  with  Strathdeam  as  well. 

The  article  an,  with  its  n,  undoubtedly  affects  some  initial 
consonants.  The  most  definite  case  is  that  of  r ;  an  cu  (the  dog)« 
is  pronounced  as  an  gu  or  an  gcu,  a  sound  which  is  sharper  than 
the  ordinary  ^,  but  softer  than  c, 

(12)  Prothesis. 

Prothetic  letters,  such  as  the  $  of  sleivc  (flag)  for  leac,  arise 
from  the  influence  of  the  previous  word  ending.  Doubtless  s  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  old  nominative  terminations.  Prothetic  f 
however,  would  appear  to  be  due  to  analogy ;  words  without  initial 
/,  in  certain  circumstances,  take  the  /  to  look  and  sound  like  real 
/-beginning  words.  The  system  of  aspiration  makes  this  easy  and 
natural.     It  is  similar  with  t. 

In  Badenoch  we  have  both  sleac  and  leac,  but,  again,  we  never 
hear  sneip  (a  turnip),  only  n^ip  being  used.  Prothetic  /  is  com- 
mon :  raineach  becomes  freineach,  cagal  is  feagal,  kithne  is  fiithn', 
imiridh  is  fimiidh,  faltan-fionn  (tendon)  is  a  derivative  of  alt 
(joint) ;  and  fos  is  used  regularly  for  os  (above).  The  word 
aithne  after  particles  ending  iu  m  has  an  unstable /which  appears, 
as  b  :  thus — feithni'idh  mi  (I  will  recognise)  shews  after  am  the 
form  Am  b'eithnich.  The  d  of  deanntag  and  deigh  is  found 
elsewhere  than  in  Badenoch ;  and  the  bat  is  known  as  dealtag- 
anmoch,  for  ialtag. 

(13)  Metathesis 

This  is  the  transposition  of  a  letter,  chiefly  /,  r,  and  «.  Thus — 
imiridh  becomes  irimidh,  imrich  is  irimich,  lomradh  is  lurmadh, 
barail  is  balair,  coinneal  is  coillinn ;  in  Laggan  they  say  ealabar 
for  earball ;    imleag   becomes  ilimeag,    imlich   is  ilimich,   uaiale- 
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becomes  uailsc,  fartlaich  is  faltraich,  farraid  is  fa'aird.  The  n  of 
ueangan  (ant)  is  shifted,  and  the  word  becomes  snioghan  ;  the 
Mivux,  however,  is  snieggan  or  sniengan,  and  both  dialects  seem 
supported  by  the  Greek  shiips. 

II.  Declension. 

Badenoch,  as  already  noted,  shews  a  sad  falling  off  in  the 
matter  of  declension,  the  nominative  ca&e  doing  duty  for  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative  for  the  nominative. 

(1)  The  Article. 

A  curious  case  of  the  loss  of  n  of  the  article  occui-s  in  athair- 
nei\  the  Badenoch  word  for  serpent.  The  first  part  is  properly 
nathair;  the  latter,  neimhe,  poison.  The  n  of  nathair  is  lost 
because  the  article  ends  in  n  ;  the  combination  is  An  nathair. 
Curiously  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  same  word  in  English  j. 
adder  is  for  nadder.  Similarly  ollaig  stands  for  nollaig  (Christmas). 
On  the  other  hand  nighean  comes  from  An  inghean  (daughter). 

(2)  The  Noun. 

The  tendency  to  use  the  nominative  singular  for  the  genitive 
is  very  strong.  Young  i)eople  at  once  say  "  Ceanii  na  cearc,"  for 
circe.  Again  in  feminine  nouns  the  oblique  genitive  or  dative  is 
often  used  as  the  nominative  ;  thus  lamh  is  laimh  (pronounced 
lai',  nasally).  The  dative  case,  of  course,  is  otherwise  disregarded. 
In  regard  to  irregular  nouns  a  levelling  up  takes  place.  The  word 
bean  has  its  genitive  as  bean,  not  mnatha  ;  but  the  plural  is 
mnathan.  The  nouns  of  the  i  declusion,  like  fuil,  suil,  &c.,  have 
no  genitive  either.  The  plurals  are  regularly  enough  done ;  the 
vocative  plural  of  o  stems  is  rightly  pronounced  in  w,  though 
written  a  :  fheara  is  pronounced  fliearu.  It  is  an  old  nominative 
in  08,  So  beulaobh,  the  dative  plural  of  beul,  with  the  adverbial 
force  of  "  before,"  is  properly  pronounced  bialu,  for  in  older  times 
there  were  two  cases  used,  the  dative  lor  rest  and  the  accusative 
for  motion — belaib,  belu.  It  is  the  latter  case  evidently  that  pre- 
vails in  pronunciation. 

In  the  following  instances  the  obligue  cases  are  used  for  the 
nominative.  Masculine  nouns :  aitidh  for  aiteamh,  claiginu  for 
claigionn,  so  too  gobhainn,  salainn,  siabuinn.  This  may  go  along 
with  a  change  from  masculine  to  feminine,  as  in — fearainn  for 
fearann,  deididh,  aitribh,  suird,  spuing,  tiodhlaic.  Feminine  nouns 
show  this  change  largely  :  omhaich  for  amhach,  so  aodainn,  beinis 
and  bainuse,   beinn,  boi^,   broinn,   bruaich  cabhaig,  cluais,  craig, 
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<jruaich,  giig,  glaic,  gualainu,  li^imh,  loinn  (a  glade)  from  lanu, 
«eamiaid,  sliaisd  (for  sliasad),  teangaidh,  and  uilinn.  In  adjectives, 
too.  oblique  forms  are  found  in  leathainn  for  leathan,  in  anfhainn. 
mairinn,  oUaimh  for  ullamh,  and  leisg  for  leasg. 

(3)  Gender. 

The  loss  of  the  neuter  gender  in  modem  Gaelic  has  caused 
neuter  nouns  to  fall  either  under  the  head  of  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  the  different  dialects  deal  with  them  variously,  one  making 
a  noini  masculine  and  another  making  it  feminine.  The  word 
muir  (sea)  was  originally  neuter  ;  the  dictionaries  mark  it  as  both 
masculine  and  feminine.  In  most  dialects,  the  word  is  feminine  ; 
it  is  so  in  Badenoch.  In  Lewis  matters  have  gone  so  peculiarly 
that  the  nominative  is  feminine  (a'  mhuir),  and  the  genitive 
is  masculine  (ceann  a'  mhara) !  In  Badenoch  the  following 
originally  neuter  nouns  are  feminine  though  the  dictionaries  make 
them  masculine,  or  masculine  and  feminine  at  times — aitreabh, 
beum,  guidhe,  leum,  teum,  fearann,  fasach,  fios,  teas,  sgeul,  ghiii, 
magh,  muir,  tir,  the  latter  four  being  in  the  dictionaries  marked  as 
of  either  gender.  The  following  nouns  are  feminine  in  Badenoch, 
though  masculine  in  the  dictionary  :  beuc,  b\d,  bruchd,  buachar, 
cobhar,  deudach,  dorchadas,  earr,  luchd,  faileas,  greann,  ladhar, 
lag,  loingeas,  m\o8  (masculine  and  feminine),  naimhdeas,  nasg,  tend. 
The  following  w^ords  are  masculine  in  Badenoch,  though  feminine 
in  the  authorities  :  bile,  ciall,  deo,  fainne,  gobhal,  leisg,  neart, 
meur.  Comhrag  and  ros,  over  which  the  dictionaries  differ,  were 
originally  neuter  and  are  masculine  in  Badenoch.  Naturally 
enough  borrowed  words  in  different  dialects  appear  of  opposite 
genders.  In  Badenoch  the  following  are  feminine,  while  the 
dictionaries  make  them  masculine,  fang,  lad,  lagh,  leabhar,  siola, 
sparr,  speur,  spot ;  while  the  following  are  masculine — boineid, 
muidse,  paisd,  peann  (pronounced  as  in  English),  pillean,  r6cas  for 
rftcais,  spors. 

(4)  Adjectives. 

Outside  the  aspirations  for  gender,  case  and  number,  the 
adjective  has  now  little  inflection  in  Badenoch.  In  fact,  an  expres- 
sion like  "  Ceann  na  cearc  bheag  "  (ceann  na  circ^  bige)  is  now  the 
natural  expression  in  the  district.  We  may  say  case  inflection  is 
gone,  and  certainly  there  is  no  plural  inflection.  Even  the  com- 
parative suffers.  The  irregular  comparatives,  of  course,  hold  their 
ground,  but  we  may  hear  any  day  such  an  expression  as  :  "  Tha 
so  nas  geal  na  sin  "  (Tha  so  na  *s  gile  na  sin).  The  Irish  nioe 
(thing  that  is)  is  replaced  properly  enough  in  Scottish  Gaelic  by 
na's  (what  is),  and  Badenoch  recognises  no  other. 
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lliere  is  little  to  remark  about  the  numerals,  save,  as  already 
noted,  that  aon  becomes,  independently,  un ;  with  a  noun,  it  is 
ann,  with  n  duplicated.  In  h-aon-diag  (eleven)  it  has  its  proper 
form. 

(5)  Pronouns. 

As  in  other  places,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular 
is  restricted  in  its  application  to  juniors  or  inferiors,  while  sibh 
applies  to  seniors  and  superiors.  The  Badenoch  proverb  has  it : 
"  Thusa,  ach  sibhse  dar  bhios  sibh  air  na  tigh  fhein  "  (Thou,  but 
jou,  when  you  have  a  house  of  your  own).  The  third  plural  iad 
is  pronounced  aid.  Whereas  thu  fh^in  agrees  with  the  grammar. 
Curious  addenda  are  made  to  the  demonstratives  so,  sin,  sid 
(for  sud)  in  some  parts  of  Badenoch,  notably  Drumguish.  They 
take  the  form  of  in,  ich,  eachd ;  as,  An  so-in  (here),  or  more 
emphatic — An  so-in-ich.  With  the  first  form  (so-in)  we  may 
compare  the  Old  Irish  86n  (ilhid).  We  have  also  An  sid-uaich 
^yonder)  and  An  sin-eachdainn  (there).  The  ich  also  appears  in 
certain  common  adverbs  :  fhathast-ich  (yet),  rithist-ich  (again). 

The  interrogative  ciod  (in  Old  Irish  cate,  literally,  w^hat  is)  is 
not  heard,  save  in  the  bisected  form  of  Gu  de  (ciod  ^)  or  more  often 
tnmcated  to  simply  de.  The  possessive  pronouns,  which  hi 
<jaelic  are  really  genitives,  are  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  excej)t 
in  the  case  of  our  and  your  (ar  n-,  bhur  n-).  The  first — ar  n — has 
practically  disappeared,  and  the  second  is  represented  by  na.  Thus, 
"  Am  beil  na  h-athair  stigh  "  (Is  your  father  in  ?),  where  na  h- 
should  be  at  least  W  n-.  The  first  pei*son  possessive  plural  is  done 
by  a  c* rcumlocution  ;  thus,  "  Our  work  "  becomes  "  An  obair 
againn  " — the  work  to  us !  And  this  is  extended  to  the  other 
peraons,  both  singular  and  plural ;  so  "  My  book  "  may  be  rendered 
"An  leabhar  agam,"  "The  book  with  me." 

The  prepositional  pronouns,  which  are  crushed  forms  of  the 
preposition  and  pronoun,  get  still  more  crushed  in  Badenoch. 
Thus,  ag  with  the  pronouns  becomes  simply  a\  as  a'am  for  agam, 
a'iim  for  againn,  ckc.  The  preposition  ann  changes  to  um  ;  hence 
annam  (in  me)  is  umam,  annad  is  umad,  with  their  plurals ;  but 
ann  (in  him)  and  innte  (in  her)  are  right,  and  annta  (in  them)  is 
only  changed  to  unnta.  Then  gu  (to)  appears  combined  in  the 
stereotyped  hugad  (to  you,  that  is,  get  out  of  the  way) ;  for 
t^hugam  the  form  is  gu  mi,  gun  'u  (thu),  gun  e.  The  preposition 
niu  (about)  does  not  combine ;  o  or  hho  never  lacks  the  6A,  as 
bhuara,  <fec.;  (note  bhoith^,  from  him).     The  prepositions  romh  and 
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tromh  show  ro*ara  and  tro'am  for  the  first  person  and  analogous, 
forms  for  the  second,  but  in  the  third  singular  masculine  the  forms 
are  tre'  and  re'.  In  the  forms  rompa  and  tronipa,  the  m  is  elided » 
leaving  a  slight  effect  on  the  vowel — rop,  trop. 


III.  Conjugation. 

In  Badenoch  the  2nd  and  3rd  singular  and   3rd  plural  future 
take  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  before  the  pronouns  :  thus, 
buailidh  mi,  buaileas  tu,  buaileas  e  (or  V),  buaileas  iad  (aid) ;  but 
buaildh  sinn,   buailidh  sibh,  and  buailidh  bean  (cat,  duine,  each, 
&c.)     The  *  of  s\  (she),  which  has  extended  to  the  masculine  and 
the  plurtil  at  times — se,  siad,  has  evidently  been  the  originating 
cause  of  this  dialectic  peculiarity  ;  just  as,  in  fact,   the  origin   of 
the  relative  form  itself  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pronomenal  root 
6o  affixed  to  the  third  singular  of  the  verb.     Similarly  a  new  verb 
has  been  developed  in  the  form   ars^  (said),  the  real  verb  being  nr 
simply,  by  root  the  same  as  English  swear.     Curiously  enough  the 
2nd  plural  imperative  retains  the  old  form,  though  in  the  literary 
language  and  in  the  other  dialects  it  has  given  way  to  the  force  of 
analogy.     Thus,  in  the  grammars   wc  have  eisdibh  (hear  ye),  the 
bk  of  which  is  taken  from  dbh  ;   but   Badenoch  maintains  the 
original  eisdidh  or  eisdith,  just  as  the  Dean  of  Lismore  has  it  in 
1512 — eistith.     Irish  Old  and   New  agrees  with   Badenoch   here  ; 
so  docs  philology,  for  the  form  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  -i<<,  Greek 
ete,^  and  English  -eth  (the  "  harkueth  "  of  Chaucer). 

The  passive  voice  is  conspicuously  absent  in  Badenoch ;  the 
idea  of  it  is  always  expressed  by  a  peri[)hrasis  :  "  He  was  killed  " 
becomes  "  His  killing  went  " — chaidh  a  mharbhadh.  "  He  will  be 
struck  "  becomes  "  He  will  be  after  his  striking  " —  Bitheas  e  air 
a  bhualadh,  or  Theid  a  bluialadh — "  His  striking  will  go."  In 
regard  to  the  infinitive,  of  course,  in  Badenoch  the  form  in  -adh 
shows  no  genitive  in  f,  nor  should  it  do  so  philologically,  though 
that  is  according  to  present  grammar.  Thoy  say  "  Air  son  a 
bhualadh,"  though  the  form  "  Muilinn  bualaidh  "  (threshing  mill) 
exists.  If  the  future  shows  a  small  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
that  vowel  is  apt  to  be  kept  in  the  infinitive  ;  thus  we  find  aisig 
for  aiseag,  coimhid  for  coimhead,  innis  for  innseadh,  ifec,  the  future 
stem  being  used  as  au  infinitive.  We  may  note  the  irregular 
forms  fuilig  (fulang,  suffering)  beside  fulachdainn,  and  geumadaich 
for   geumnaich.      Borrowed  infinitives   may  show   their  English 
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verbal  -ing  aa  -ig ;  thus,  grudging  passes  into  gruidsig,  and  bo  with 
severftl  othen. 

In  regard  to  the  irreguhir  verbs,  the  verb  to  be  has  the 
intflTrogative  form  "  Am  beil  "  always.  No  fonno  of  it  in  final  or 
appear.  The  verb  abair  is  greatly  replaced  by  can  in  the 
imperative  and  future  tense.  Indeed,  the  infinitive  cantainn  is 
commoner  than  radh.  The  infinitive  of  beir  is  always  beirsinn  ; 
"  he  was  caught "  becomes  "  chaidb  beirsinn  air."  The  past  of 
dban  is  rAoinn  ;  the  imperative  of  faic  is  coimhid — ia  fact,  this 
latter  form  supplants  faic  considerably  in  other  moods  and  tenses, 
only,  however,  in  the  sense  of  physically  looking  on,  gazing  at, 
seeing.  The  post-particle  form  of  chaidh  is  deach ;  thoir  and 
toirt  are  the  Badenoch  forma  for  "give"  and  "giving."  "Is 
toigh  learn  " — I  like — bcomea  "  Is  dail  leam." 


IV.   Minor  Pahts  of  Spsbcu. 

Under  this  heading  wc  may  consider  the  Adverb,  Preposition, 
and  Conjunction.  As  in  many  places,  the  adverbs  suas  and  siw< 
(np,  down)  mean  "  west "  lUid  "  east."  This  is  natural  in 
Badenoch,  because  the  liiver  Spcy  flows  "  down "  hi  an  eastward 
direction.  The  proper  words — iar  and  ear — are  known  only  as 
literary  Gaelic  ;  "  north  "  and  "  south  "  are  correctly  rendered  by 
tuath  and  deas  (literally,  left  hand,  right  hand,  the  bearings  being 
taken  facing  the  rising  sun,  iar  meaning  "  behind "  and  ear 
"  before  ").  The  word  for  "  up  "  is  urad,  or  uthard  (air  and  ard, 
high)  ;  the  word  for  "  down  "  is  uireae  (air-ios,  "on  down  ").  "  For- 
ward "  becomes  air  a'ad  (or  air  adhart,  the  Middle  Irish  araird 
(forward),  which  is  another  compound  of  ard  (higli).  The  word 
brath  in  gu  brkth  is,  as  elsewhere,  pronounced  br^ch.  The  adverb 
for  "  now "  is  n'is  and  not  nis  ;  it  is  really  a  compound  of  fois 
(rest),  O.Ir.  innossa  ("  the  now,"  as  in  Scotch),  just  like  a  hkox,  on 
this  side. 

In  regard  to  the  prepositions,  some  peculiarities  occur.  Do  is 
always  da ;  far  (used  with  the  relative  only,  meaning  "  upon," 
the  old  for,  Latin,  s-uper)  is  for ;  bho  is  never  o ;  there  is  no  os, 
only  fos  ;  troimb  and  roimh  become  tre'  and  re',  ic.  The  syntax 
of  the  prepositions  used  after  verbs  of  motion  has  to  be  noted. 
Thus,  Chaidh  e  na  bhaile  means,  "  He  went  to  (into)  the  town  ; 
the  na  is  for  do'n.  But  "Chaidh  e  da'»  k\i"  is  used,  where  a 
vowel  commences  the  noun.  The  expression,  "  Me  came  to  the 
town,"  is  done  by — Thkinig  e  gu  na  bbaile ;  "  to  the  place  "  is 
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^^  gun  an  &it/'  a  construction  which  also  holds  before  dentals  and 
/,  r,  n,  8,  The  preposition  gu  does  not  coalesce  with  the  pro- 
nouns now  ;  "  to  me  "  is  "  gu  mi,"  not  "  hugara." 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  conjunctions.  *0f»  course 
agus  IS  pronounced  aghus,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
though  written  with  the  hard  */  The  wor  I.  ged  (although) 
becomes  gad. 

V.   Composition  and  Derivation. 

Compound  words  get  often  "  crushed "  beyond  recognition. 
Thus,  mcanachair  stands  for  raeanbh-chrodh,  cais'ard  for  cais- 
bheart  (foot-gear),  cais'inn  for  cais-fliionn,  <fcc.  Coinnspeach 
becomes  ca"spech,  comhnard  is  c6'rd,  with  a  nasal  6,  and  so  forth. 
Sometimes  an  additional  suffix,  inflexional  or  otherwise,  is  found. 
In  Drumguish  one  may  hear  "  Na  fuineaghadh "  for  "  Na 
fuineadh."  The  combination  "  B'  aillidh  ?"  (literally,  What  is  your 
pleasure)  is  used  for  "  Eh  ?"     "  What  r 


VI.   Syntax. 

The  decadence  of  inflections  in  the  case  of  nouns  has  been 
already  remarked  upon.  As  there  is  no  dative  case,  the  pre- 
positions may  be  said  to  govern  the  nominative  case.  The 
genitive  case  is  used  for  possession,  and  also  as  an  object  to  the 
infinitives  of  verbs,  as  in  the  general  dialect ;  but  any  appositiou 
noun  that  would  naturaUy  be  in  the  genitive  is  boldly  regarded  as 
a  nominative. 

VII.  Vocabulary. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  words  and  forms  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  Badenoch.  The  word  uisge,  as  in  all  the  south-eastern  High- 
lands, means  "rain,"  while  bum  is  the  usual  word  for  "water,"  itself 
a  word  borrowed  from  the  Lowland  Scotch.  The  word  for  "  boy  " 
is  proitseach.  Curiously,  dialects  differ  much  in  the  word  for 
"  boy :"  we  meet  with  ballach,  brogach,  ponach,  giullan,  and  gille 
in  diftetent  places  over  the  Highlands.  The  word  bard  means  a 
meadow  in  Badenoch,  though  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  an 
enclosure  or  dyke.  It  doubtless  acquired  its  peculiar  l-.eaning' 
in  Badenoch  because  of  the  embankments  which  confine  the  Spey 
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as  it  flows  through  tbc  broad  valley  of  Mid-Badenoch.     The  word 

geitbheau  meana  a  fawner,  and  agobhachan  (pronounced  sgouraclian) 
significB  "  pieces."  A  very  peculiar  word  is  blfe'ch,  signifying 
"pretty,"  doubtless  abye-form  ofblathach,  "blooming."  The  word 
for  "  alphabet "  is  ailiirsidh,  or  rather  eabarsidh ;  this  ariaea  from 
the  old  ajHtem  of  letter  learning  which  began  by  saying  A  per  ee 
(a  by  itself  is  a,  &.C.) 

Some  prope-  names  of  personb  present  oddities  rcatricted  to 
the  locality.  Doncliadh  is  Dunnach  ;  Domhnall  becomes  D6'ul, 
with  nasalised  b ;  V.bin  is  E'aiiin ;  George  is  Seors' ;  James  is 
S^mua  ;  Ranald  is  Raol,  the  ao  having  its  southern  aound.  The 
name  Mary  is  pronounced  like  English  J^iry ;  Margaret  becomes 
Mearud  aud  Meig  ;  and  Christina  is  Cirtean. 

Animal  names  shewing  i>eculiarities  are  these : — Mada- 
galluidh  (wolf)  for  mada-allaidh  ;  the  bat  ta  dcaltag-anmoch  ;  the 
spider  ia  breabair-smogach  ;  the  toiid  is  meal-mh again,  for  mial- 
mhkgain  ;  the  mole  ia  ath-thal'ainn  ;  the  serpent,  as  already  neted, 
is  athair-nei' ;  the  pee-wcep  is  the  doireagan.  The  calls  to 
animals  are  interesting.  To  call  a  cow  to  one,  the  expression  is 
pmidh-dhe ;  the  Scotch  word  is  pruth.  To  call  a  horse  the  word 
is  progaidh,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  French  approchez,  borrowed 
through  the  Scotch.  For  the  cat  there  are  two  calls — stididh  and 
puisidh.  For  a  pig  they  aay  "  boitidb  ;"  for  hens,  "  dingaidh  ;" 
for  sheep,  "  ciridh." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  either  peculiarly  used  or 
unknown  to  the  dictionaries  :— 

aitidh,  thaw,  not  aiteamh. 

baothailt,  a  fool. 

broilean,  snout. 

boit,  to  acquire  a  taste  for. 

bod  lit,  soft  place. 

bruais,  crush. 

ceafan,  a  frivolous  persou. 

cadha,  a  pass  ;  possibly  this  is  the  Irish  caoi,  road. 

c4ir,  moss  in  titu. 

cuirteir,  plaid  ing. 

cluith,  play,  never  clnicA. 

diosd,  jump. 

deighreach,  a  dlrliug. 

dorc,  a  piece. 

dluigheil,  baudy.     Compare  Irish  dhiigh  (service). 
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fealau,  rush  on  face  or  body, 
foichean,  infant's  clout, 
great,  soap-sud. 
gasgag,  a  stride, 
giobuil,  a  chap,  fellow, 
onagaid,  a  row,  disturbance, 
robh'd  (roud),  a  lump,  bit. 
sgarmaich,  a  flux  of  stones  on  a  hill-side, 
sgriothail,  a  lot  of  small  items,  such  as  small  potatoes. 
Bgoch,  to  notch,  hack. 

smarach,  a  lad.     Compare  Welsh  merch,  girl, 
speadach,  kicking.      M^Alpine  gives  the  meaning  "  sheep- 
shanked." 
stiurag,  gruel. 

tosg,  peat  cutter.     This  is  for  tdrsgian. 
teibeid,  a  taunt,  cut.     Compare  the  Old  Irish  tepe^  cutting, 
uirsgeal,  scattering  (dung) :   for  air-sgaoil, 
ulbhach  or  ul'ach,  ashes  :  allied  to  Latin  pulvisy  dust, 
uainneart,  bustle. 


The  following  borrowed  words  may  be  noted  as  presenting 
some  peculiarities : — 

feirm,  farm  ;  from  the  Scotch  and  English  farm, 

gdileag,  a  hay-cock ;  Scotch  cole, 

pen,  a  pen,  not  peann. 

pipar,  paper,  never  pkipeir,  &c. 

piobar,  pepper,  not  peabar. 

pronnasdail,  brimstone,  not  pronuasg. 

protiiig,  trick  ;  Scotch  pratiick. 

tallaid,  partition  ;  Scotch  halland. 

tr6g,  business,  busy-ness  ;  Scotch  track. 

Words  like  sort  and  sport  are  pronounced  in  Gaelic  a3  sdrt  and 
si)6rt,  never  as  seorsa,  8p6r8a ;  the  -rt  has  the  ordinary  Scottish 
tjiaelic  sound,  that  is,  rst,  not  the  sound  heard 'in  Arran  and  in 
Ireland,  which  is  practically  the  Knglish  sound  of  -rt. 
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23rd  MARCH,  1892. 

At  this  meeting  Mr  John  T.  Grey,  Rosehaugh  House,  Fortrose, 
-was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  Thereafter  Mr  William 
Mackenzie,  Secretary,  Crofters'  Commission,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Gaelic  Incantations  and  Charms  of  the  Hebrides."  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie's paper  was  as  follows  : — 

GAELIC  INCANTATIONS,  CHARMS,  AND  BLESSINGS 
0  OF  THE  HEBRIDES. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  7th  May,  1879,  I  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Leaves  from  my  Celtic  Portfolio,"  concluding  with  a 
number  of  Gaelic  Charms  and  Incantations  I  had  gathered  in 
Tarious  districts  of  the  Highlands.  The  paper  appears  in  Vol. 
VIIL  of  our  Transactions.  Various  writers  had  previously 
piiblished  specimens  of  Gaelic  Incantations,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  our  volume  contains  the  first  collection  of  them.  Old 
writers  on  Highland  superstitions  make  frequent  reference  to 
Charms;  but  while  they  give  descriptions  of  Ceremonies,  they 
unfortunately  pass  over  the  Incantations  with  contempt.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  have 
thus  been  lost  to  the  folk-lorist.  The  belief  in  these  matters  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  the  Charms  and 
Incantations  are  lost  as  each  successive  year  death  carries  away 
the  old  people  among  whom  alone  they  are  to  be  found.  While 
thus  the  field  where  Charms  and  Incantations  may  be  got  is 
becoming  more  and  more  limited,  the  collector  has  further  to 
contend  with  these  difficulties  (first)  that  those  who  know  them 
and  believe  in  their  efficacy  will  not  communicate  them  to  anyone 
on  whom  they  may  look  as  an  unbeliever ;  and  (second)  that  many 
who  know  them  as  matter  of  tradition  are  frequently  ashamed  to 
own  the  fact.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  many  of 
these  relics  of  the  past  have  been  rescued,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  members  of  this  Society  may  do  what  they  can  to  add  to  our 
store  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  folk-lore  ere  it  be  too  late.  Our 
friend,  Mr  Alexander  Macbain,  published  a  valuable  collection  of 
t'lem  in  the  Highland  Monthly  during  last  year  (1891).  To-night  I 
propose  to  resume  the  subject  commenced  before  this  Society  in 
1879 ;  and  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  here  and  there 
portions  of  my  former  paper,  and  also  to  refer  to,  and  sometimes 
to  quote  from,  the  writings  of  Mr  Macbain  and  others,  I  will 
endeavour  to  place  before  you,  in  the  main,  Charms  and  Incanta- 
tions which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  read  of  wizards  and  witches, 
sorcerers  and  magicians.  The  State  punished  them  as  persons 
dangerous  to  society,  and  the  burning  of  witches  forms  an 
interesting  if  not  a  very  edifying  feature  of  our  national  history. 
In  these  proceedings  the  Churches  have  taken  an  active  part.  A 
popular  proverb  has  it — "  Gheibh  bcLobh  a  guidhe  ged  nachfhaigh 
a  h-anam  trocair  " — "  A  witch  will  get  her  wish  though  her  soul 
may  not  get  mercy."  To  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
such  a  belief  as  this  was  a  task  which  the  Churches  seemed  to- 
have  pbced  before  themselves.  Our  Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders 
were  taught  to  place  no  belief  in  witchcraft  and  divination, 
and  our  cousins  in  Ireland  were  taught  the  same  lesson.  In  a 
Catholic  Catechitim  I  find  the  following  among  the  things  forbidden 
by  the  First  Commandment : — 

Q, — A  bheil  a  Chiad  Aithne  'bacail  ni  sam  bith  eile  t 

A. — Tha — buidseachd,  eolasan,  giseagan,  innse-fortain,  a'  toirt 

brigh  a  bruadar,   agus  gach  comunn  de  'n   t-seorsa  sin  ris   an 

Aibheistear. 

Again,  in  the  Catechism  by  Andrew  Donlevy,  Director  of  the  Irish 
Community  at  Paris,  published  in  that  city  in  1742,  and  still  in  use 
in  Ireland,  I  find  the  following  among  the  things  forbidden  by 
that  commandment : — 

Ceitd. — An  bhfuil  s^  an  aghaidh  na  hAithene-si  Comhairle 
d'  iarraidb  air  lucht  f4isdine,  Draoidheachta,  no  Pise6g,  noch  do  n( 
cnnnradh  ris  an  Diabhal  7 

Freagradh, — A  tk  gan  amhrus  ;  do  bhrigh  gur  ab  o'n  Diabhal 
gheibhid  gach  Eolus,  da  mbi  aca. 

C—  Creud  is  Pi8e6ga  ann  ? 

F, — Briathra  do  r^h,  no  Comharrtha  do  dheunamh  chum 
criche,  do  chum  nach  bhful  brfgh  na  buaidh  aca  6  N^iiir,  6  Dhia, 
na  6  'n  Eagluls. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Churches,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  is  not  quite  dead,  and  Charms  and  Incantations  have 
survived  to  the  present  time.  As  to  the  supposed  effect  of  witch- 
craft, I  will  quote  a  sentence  from  a  leaflet  which  I  picked  up  in 
Inverness  last  winter.  It  is  headed  the  "Crofters  and  Witchciuft.'^ 
The  writer  says  he  himself  was  confined  in  an  asylum — a  circum- 
stance throwing  all  the  light  necessary  on  his  lucubrations.  His 
description  of  his  feelings  under  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
influence  of  witchcraft  is,  however,  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is 
f\&  follows : — 
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'*  As  an  example  of  how  this  man  of  sin  punishes  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  religion,  I  may  state  that  I  am  daily  tortured 
by  his  most  powerful  agent,  viz  ,  witchcraft.  It  takes  away  the 
faculties  of  my  brains ;  it  makes  my  body  feel  as  if  some  one  was 
sticking  hot  irons  in  me,  at  other  times  I  feel  as  cold  as  ice  ;  it 
weakens  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  move  out 
of  the  position  in  which  I  stand  ;  it  gives  me  such  a  shock  while  I 
am  walking  on  the  public  road  that  I  am  not  able  to  stand  and 
speak  to  any  one ;  it  has  got  such  a  hold  upon  my  body  and  soul 
that  I  find  that  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  unable  to  do  any  good  to  me." 

The  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  is  also  well  expressed  by 
Duncan  Mackenzie,  the  Kinlochewe  bard,  in  a  song  appearing  at 
page  22  of  his  book.  In  this  song  the  nuptials  of  a  young  couple 
are  described.  The  mother  of  the  bride,  according  to  the  bard, 
was  a  witch — her  race  being  noted  for  "  Buidseachd  a's  Draoidh- 
eachd  a's  Farmud."  In  the  song  the  old  lady  is  pictured  as  using 
herbs,  assuming  the  form  of  a  hare,  and  robbing  her  neighbours' 
cattle  of  their  substance,  endowing  the  musicians  at  the  marriage 
with  the  power  of  playing  fairy  music,  and  by  means  of  a  Love 
Charm  winning  the  affections  of  the  bridegroom  for  her  daughter. 
The  following  two  verses  will  serve  as  specimens  : — 

'S  i  mathair  Ceit  Uilleim  bha  lamhach 

'N  uair  chaidh  i  'n  riochd  gearr  feadh  na  duthch* ; 
Bha  im  ate*  a  thoradh  a*  Bkraighe 

'S  bha  'n  caise  bho  mhnaibh  Leitir-iiigh, 
Bha  'm  bainne  cho  Hugh  ris  a'  bharr  aic' 

(A's  muighe  dubh  Ian  ann  an  cuil) 
Ga  'bhleoghan  a  dubhan  na  slabhruidh, 

'S  i  'g  aithris  nan  rann  a  bh'aig  Fionn. 

'N  uair  chuir  iad  a'  charaid  a  chadal 

Bha  'chailleach  ga  faire  gu  treang ; 
Chuir  i  uisg'-oir  air  an  casan 

A's  liathrlfis  a's  aitionn  fo'n  ceann. 
Bha  i  ga'n  tianadh  's  ga'n  teagasg 

An  dochas  gun  gineadh  iad  doinn 
'S  chuir  i  fafhrfith  air  na  balaich, 

Cha  loisgeadh  na  dagaichean  straoil. 

In  connection  with  Charms  and  Incantations,  it  has  to  be 
pointed  out  that  while  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  get  the 
malific  Charms,  or  such  as  are  identified  with  what  is  usually 
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termed  witchcraft,^  there  are  numerous  specimens  which  are  really 
of  a  Christian  character,  and  are  intended  by  the  invocation  of 
the  Trinity  to  defy  evil  agencies,  or  effect  cures.  In  these  cases 
the  Charms  are  forms  of  prayer — a  sort  of  ritual  unauthorised  by 
the  Churches.  Although  the  Churches  might  have  laughed  at 
them,  those  who  practised  them  sincerely  believed  in  them.  A 
discussion  on  the  domain  of  prayer  forms  no  part  of  my  subject, 
but  I  think  the  ordinary  mind  may  find  it  difficult  to  see  wherein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  simple-minded  peasant  who,  with 
implicit  faith  in  its  efficacy,  mutters  a  prayer  with  the  view  of 
stopping  the  toothache  or  curing  a  colic,  and  the  modem 
ecclesiastic  who,  by  a  prayer,  hopes  to  stamp  out  the  influenza. 

As    illustrating   the    Christian    character  of    many   of    our 
Old    Charms,    reference    may   be    made   to   St    Patrick's   Hymn 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  my  friend,  Mr  Walter  Traill  Deonison,  Weet 
Brough,  Sanday,  hao  favoured  me  with  the  formula  of  old  used  iu  Orkney  to 
acquire  witchcraft.  Mr  Dennison  wrote  it  down  nearly  50  years  ago  from  the 
recital  of  an  old  Orkney  woman— the  grand -daughter  of  a  noted  witch.  The 
formula  to  be  gone  through  to  obtain  witchcraft  (or,  as  Mr  Dennison  says,  in 
plain  English,  a  formula  for  giving  one's  self  to  the  Devil)  was  as  follows  : — 

The  person  wishing  to  acquire  the  witches  knowledge  must  go  to  the  sea- 
shore at  midnight,  must,  as  he  goes,  turn  three  times  against  the  course  of  the 
8un,  must  lie  down  flat  on  his  back  with  his  head  to  the  south,  and  on  ground 
between  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water.  He  must  grasp  a  stone  in  each  hand 
have  a  stone  at  the  side  of  each  foot,  a  stone  at  his  head,  a  flat  stone  on  his 
chest,  and  another  over  his  heart ;  and  must  lie  with  arms  and  legs  stretched 
out.  He  will  then  shut  his  eyes,  and  slowly  repeat  the  following 
Incantation : — 

0,  Mester  King  o'  a'  that's  ill, 

Come  fill  me  wi'  the  warlock  skill, 

An'  I  sail  serve  wi'  all  me  will. 

Trow  [Satan]  tak'  me  gin  I  sinno  !  [shall  not] 

Trow  tak'  me  gin  I  winno  !  [will  not] 

Trow  tak'  me  whin  I  cinno  )  [cannot] 

Come  tak'  me  noo,  an'  tak'  me  a', 

Tak'  lights  an'  liver,  pluck  an'  ga', 

Tak'  me,  tak'  me,  noo,  I  say, 

Fae  de  how  o'  de  head  tae  de  tip  of  de  tae  ; 

Tak'  a'  dat's  oot  an'  in  o'  me, 

Tak*  hide  an'  hair  an'  a'  tae  thee, 

Tak'  hert  an'  hams,  flesh,  bleud,  an'  biins,  [bones] 

Tak'  a'  atween  de  seeven  stiins  [stones] 

I'  de  name  o'  de  muckle  black  Wallawa  ! 

The  person  must  lie  quiet  for  a  little  time  after  repeating  the  Incantation. 
Then  opening  his  eyes,  he  should  turn  on  hi&  left  side,  arise  and  fling  the 
stones  used  in  the  operation  into  the  sea.  Each  stone  must  be  flung  singly  ; 
and  with  the  throwing  of  each  a  certain  malediction  was  said.  Mr  Dennison 's 
informant  professed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  of  the  malediction,  but  he 
rather  suspected  she  considered  the  imprecations  too  shocking  U^  repeat. 
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— one  of  the  old  Irish  hymns  preserved  in  the  Liber  Hymnorunt, 
a  collection  made  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  hymns  composed 
in  former  times.  The  hymn  in  question  is  attributed  to  St  Patrick 
himself — "  Patraiec  dorcne  innimmunsa  " — and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  Loegaire  Meic  Neill,  who  persecuted  the 
Saint  and  his  followers.  According  to  the  Four  Masters,  Loegaire 
wab  killed  by  the  Elements  of  God — Ddile  De — in  the  year  458. 
In  the  hymn  we  have  the  Saint  binding  himself  to  God,  and 
invoking  heavenly  powers  for  protection  against  inter  alia  "  Incan- 
tations of  false  prophets"  {*ri  tincketla  saibfiuhe),  and  against 
*'  Spells  of  women  and  smiths  and  druids"  {fri  brichia  ban  7  goband 
7  druad).  [For  hymn  in  full,  vide  "  Scottish  Celtic  Review,"  p. 
49]. 

Charms  and  Incantations  are  known  by  difterent  names,  and 
although  many  of  them  seem  to  be  now  regarded  as  synonymous, 
there  was  doubtless  originally  a  difference  of  meaning.  We  have 
the  Jiosad,  a  malific  charm,  which  rendered  its  victim  powerless. 
Thus  the  hunter  who  was  unlucky  in  his  sport  believed  that  a 
witch  or  other  evil  disposed  person  put  a  Rosad  on  himself  or  his 
gun.  The  opposite  of  Eosad  is  Sian — the  latter  being  the  spell 
that  protected  one  from  evil  aejencies  and  ordinary  dangers. 

Geas  was  a  form  of  enchantment — Daoine  fo  gheaaaibh  are  men 
spellbound  and  enchanted  ;  and  most  Inverness  men  are  acquainted 
with  the  popular  belief  that  the  Feinne  are  enchanted,  reclining  ou 
their  elbows  in  Craigachd.  The  word  gisreagan  or  geiseagan,  which 
is  commonly  employed  to  signify  enchantments,  and  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  is  doubtless  from  gea^.  This  word  occurs  in  Manx ;  and 
in  Moore's  "  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  we  have,  on  page  89,  an 
account  of  Caillaghrny-Ghiieshag^  or  the  "  Old  woman  of  the 
spells." 

Then  we   have   ubag^   ubhaidk,    obag,    or  obaidh^   meaning   :i 
"charm"  or  "incantation."     In  Old    Irish  the  form  is  upaidh 
The  word  occurs  in  Manx  as  obbee,  and  we  may  translate  /«• 
obbee  as  "a  man  charmer,"  and  ben-obbee  as  "a  woman  charmer." 

The  Eolas^  which  really  means  "  knowledge,"  is  probably  the 
most  popular  of  our  charms.  The  origin  of  Eolais  in  the  Western 
Islands,  according  to  the  local  traditions,  is  as  follows  : — 

St  Columba  had  two  tenants.  One  had  a  family  and  the  other 
Had  not.  The  rent  was  the  same  in  each  case.  The  one  who  had 
no  family  complained  to  the  Saint  of  the  unfairness  of  his  havin<!: 
to  pay  as  much  rent  as  the  other  considering  his  circumstances. 
The  Saint  told  him  to  steal  a  shilling's  worth  from  any  person,  and 
to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  a  year.     The  man  took  the  advice,  and 
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stole  a  small  book  belonging  to  St  Columba  himself,  and  thereafter 
he  proceeded  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  he  permitted  people  ti> 
read  the  book  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  book  was  read 
with  great  avidity,  as  it  contained  all  the  "  Eolais  "  composed  by 
the  Saint  for  the  curing  of  men  and  cattle.  Thus  it  was  that  these 
'*  Eolais  "  came  to  be  so  well  known  in  the  Western  Islands.  The 
farmer  went  back  to  St  Columba  at  the  end  of  a  year,  having 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  restored  the  book.  The  Saint 
immediately  burned  the  book,  so  that  he  himself  might  not  on  its 
account  earn  a  reputation  which  he  thought  he  did  not  deserve. 

iFinally,  we  have  the  vrr  or  orra,  ortha,  or,  as  the  Irish  have  it» 
brdid.  As  the  English  word  "  charm  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
carmen,  a  song  :  and  "  incantation"  from  cano,  I  sing ;  so  orr  Uaay 
be  derived  from  oro,  I  pray.  The  Irish  ordid  and  the  Latin  ortitio 
are  probably  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  In  the  Western 
Islauds  of  Ireland  ortha  means  a  hymn.  Macalpine  in  his 
Dictionary  defines  orra  as  "  amulet  or  enchantment  to  effect  some- 
thing wonderful ; "  and  he  gives  the  following  list  of  examples  : — 

Orra-ghraidh — An  amulet  ^  to  provoke  unlawful  love. 

Orra-sheamlachais — An  amulet  to  make  a  cow  allow  the  calf  of 
another  cow  to  suck  her. 

Orra-chomais — An  amulet  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  virility,  par- 
ticularly on  his  marriage  night,  by  way  of  vengeance. 

Orra-na-h-aoiue — An  amulet  to  drown  a  foe. 

Orra  an  donuis  — An  amulet  to  send  one*s  foe  to  the  mischief. 

Orra-ghrudaire — An  amulet  to  make  every  drop  of  the  wash  to 
overflow  the  wash-tuns  ;  and 

An  orra-bhalbh — An  amulet  to  prevent  one's  agent  to  make  a 
defence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Charms  and  Incantations  which  follow  may  be  divided  into 
five  classes : — First — Those  aiming  at  divination  ;  Second — Those 
which,  by  means  of  volition,  seek  to  attain  certain  ends ;  Third  — 
Protective  Charms  and  Amulets;  Fourth — Those  intended  for  the 
cure  of  men  and  the  lower  animals  from  certain  diseases ;  and 
Fifth — Blessings  and  miscellaneous  Charms. 

I  will  commence  with  the  subject  of  divination.  Under  the 
general  title  of  Divination,  I  will  take  first  the  Frith, 

^Although  "amulet"  is  the  word  tised,  it  is  obvious  that  "  ch&rm  "  or 
*'  lUcaDtatioD  "  is  meant. 
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FRITH. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Frith  is  quite  unknown  on  the 
mainland.  Professor  O'Orowney,  of  St  Patrick's  College,  May- 
nooth,  informs  me  he  never  heard  of  it  in  Ireland.  He,  however, 
explains  that  the  word^^A  is  a  verb  in  Irish,  and  signifies  "to  find." 
One  can  therefore  easily  conceive  how  it  came  to  l)e  used  in  the 
special  sense  given  it  in  this  charm — "  Frith  IsH  inn  Tempull  (liter- 
ally, Inventus  est  Jesus  in  Templo,  and  signifying  the  finding  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple) — would  easily  lead  the  unlettered  to  take  frith 
as  a  noun.  Macalpine  appears  to  be  the  only  Gaelic  Lexicographer 
who  gives  us  a  definition  of  it  in  the  sense  here  used.  He  describes 
it  as  "  an  Incantation  to  find  whether  people  at  a  great  distance  or 
at  sea  be  in  life."  It  is,  in  short,  a  species  of  horoscope,  wherein 
the  position  of  the  objects  which  meet  our  eyes  takes  the  place  in 
the  Frith  which  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  took  in  the 
horoscope  of  the  ancient  astrologers. 

The  Frith  is  religious  in  its  character,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  called  in  Uist,  Frith  a  rinn  Moire  dha  Mac — 
^*  the  Frith  that  Mary  made  for  her  Son."  According  to  Holy 
Writ,  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  went  with  the  child  Jesus, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  in 
Jerusalem.  When  they  fulfilled  the  days  of  the  feast,  they 
returned,  but  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  them  in  Jerusalem, 
and  they  knew  it  not.  The  account  of  their  three  days'  anxious 
search  for  him  is  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  our  Highland  poetesa, 
Sileas  na  Ceapaich,  beautifully  describes  the  whole  situation  in 
Laoidh  na  Maighdinn  : — 

...  ... 

Thug  iad  cliu  do  Dhia  's  an  TeampuU 

'S  gu  Nasaret  air  dhaibh  bhi  tilleadh, 
Suil  ga'n  tug  iad  air  an  gualainn 

Dh'  ionndrainn  iad  bhuap  am  Messiah. 
'S  iadsan  a  bha  duilich,  deurach, 

'Nuair  nach  b'  urrainn  doibh  ga  sheanchas, 
'S  tuirseach  a  bha  iad  mu  dheighinn, 

Na  tri  \k  bha  iad  ga  'shireadh  ; 
'N  ^m  'bhi  dol  seachad  an  Teampuill 

Dh'aithnich  iad  a  chainnt  gu  beathail, 
Eadar  na  doctoirean  a'  teagasg, 

Bu  deas  a  thigeadh  dha  labhairt. 

This  subject,  too,  forms  one  of  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  Mary 
recognised  by  the  Catholic  Church.    During  the  search  the  Virgin 
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Mary,  we  are  told,  made  a  Frith  which  enabled  her  to  discover  the 
Saviour  among  the  doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  left  it  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

The  Frith  is  not  yet  an  institution  of  the  past  in  some  of  the 
Outer  Islands ;  and  when  the  fate  of  absent  ones  is  causing  friends 
anxiety,  or  ^  hen  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  illness  of  men  or  of  the 
lower  animals  may  speedily  pass  away  or  terminate  fatally,  a  FHth 
is  made.  A  Frith  may  be  made  at  any  time  ;  but  the  fii-st 
Monday  of  the  quarter — a'  chiad  Di-luain  d£n  Raithe — is  con- 
sidered the  most  auspicious. 

The  mode  of  making  the  Frith  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  morning  the  Ave  Maria,  or  Beannachadh  Moire,  is  said 
thus — 

Beannaichear  dhut,  a  Mhoire,^ 

Tha  thu  Ian  dhe  na  grasan ; 

Tha  'n  Tigheama  maille  riut ; 

'S  beannuichte  thu  measg  nam  ban  ; 

*S  beannaichte  toradh  do  bhronn — losa. 

A  Naomh  Mhoire — 'Mhathair  Dhe — 

Guidh  air  ar  son-ne,  na  peacaich, 

A  nis  agus  aig  uair  ar  bais — Amen. 

After  repeating  the  Ave,  the  person  proceeds  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
door.  On  reaching  the  maide-huinn,  or  door-step,  he  opens  his  eyes> 
and  if  he  sees  the  Cross  (Crois  Chriosda),  although  it  were  only 
made  with  two  straws  lying  across  each  other,  it  is  a  sign  that  all 
will  be  well.  On  getting  outside,  he  proceeds  round  the  hout$e 
sunwise  (deiseal),  repeating  the  following  Incantation  : — 

Dia  romham ; 

Moire  am  dheaghaidh 

'S  am  Mac  a  thug  Righ  nan  Dul 

*S  a  chkirich  Brighde  na  glaic. 

Mis*  air  do  shlios,  a  Dhia, 

Is  Dia  na'm  luirg. 

Mac  Moire,  a's  Righ  nan  Dul, 

A  shoillseachadh  gach  ni  dheth  so, 

Le  a  ghras,  mu'm  choinneamh. 

*  ThiB  version  of  the  Ave  Maria  I  noted  from  an  old  Uist  lady.  Other 
versions  commence  "  Failte  dhut,  a  Mhoire."  In  Donlevy's  Irish  Catechi^m^ 
previously  referred  to,  it  begins  **  Dia  do  bheatha  a  Mhuire."  In  Munster  the 
form  is — "  Qto  mbeannuighthear  duit,  a  Mhuire." 
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Translated — 

God  before  me ; 

The  Virgin  Mary  after  me  ; 

And  the  Sou  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Elements ; 

And  whom  St  Bridget  took  in  her  arms. 

I  am  on  thy  land  [side  ?],  O  God  ! 

And  God  on  my  footsteps ; 

May  the  Son  of  Mary,  King  of  the  Elements, 

Reveal  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  things 

Before  me,  through  His  grace. 

Another  version  of  the  Incantation  is  as  follows  : — 

Tha  mise  falbh  air  srath  Chriosd  : 

Dia  romham,  Dia  am  dheighidh, 

A's  Dia  a  m'  luirg.^ 

A  Fhrith  a  rinn  Moire  dha  'Mac, 

A  sheid  Brighde  troimh  a  glaic. 

Mar  a  fhuair  ise  fios  firinneach, 

Gun  fhios  breige, 

Mise  dh*  fhaicinn  samhla  's  coltas ^ 


Translated — 

I  go  forth  on  the  track  of  Christ — 
God  before  me,  God  behind  me. 
And  God  on  my  footsteps. 
The  Frith  that  Mary  made  for  her  Son, 
Which  Bridget  blew  through  her  palm ; 
And  as  she  got  a  true  response. 
Without  a  false  one. 

May    I    behold    the     likeness     and     similitude     of 
A B . 

The  Incantation  finished,  the  person  looks  forth  over  the 
country,  and  by  the  auguries  or  omens  which  meet  the  eye  he 
divines  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  man  or  animal  for  whom  the 
Frith  is  being  made — whether  the  absent  one,  about  whom  nothing 
is  known,  is  in  life,  and  well ;  or  whether  the  sick  man  or  beast 
at  home  will  recover  from  his  ailment.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
objects,  with  their  significance.  This  list  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  but  largely  from  notes  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Father 

^  We  have  similar  expressions  in  St  Patrick's  Hymn,  already  referred  to — 

**  Crist  lim  Crist  rium  Crist  imdegaid  '* 

(Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me,  Christ  after  me). 

^  Here  the  name  of  the  missing  person  was  said. 
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Allan  Macdonald,  Dalibrog,  South  Uist,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  information  in  connection  with  this  paper  : — 

A  man  coming  towards  you..  An  excellent  sign, 

A  cock  looking  towards  you.  Also  an  excellent  sign. 

A  man  standing Sign  of  a  sick  man  recoyering  and 

casting  off  illness. 

A  man  lying  down Sickness  ;  continued  illness. 

A  beast  lying  down Ominous — sickness ;    continued    ill- 
ness; death. 

A  beast  rising  up Sign    of    a    man    recovering     and 

throwing  off  illness. 

A  bird  on  the  wing A  good  sign. 

A  bird  on  the  wing  coming 

to  you Sign  of  a  letter  coming. 

A  woman  seen  standing A  bad  sign — such  as  death,  or  some 

untoward  event — (Am  Ixu^  no  ni 
rosadach  air  ckor-eigin),^ 
A    woman   seen   passing    or 

returning Not  so  bad. 

A  woman  with  red  hair Not  lucky. ^ 

A  woman  with  fair  hair  (fait 

ban) Not  lucky. 

A   woman   with   black   hair 

(fait  duhh) Jiucky. 

A  woman  with  brown    hair 

(fait  donn) Luckiest. 

Fowls  without  a  cock  in  their 

midst Not  a  good  sign. 

Stonechat  (Clachran) Untoward  (rosadach) — 

Chunnaic  mi  'n  t-seilcheag  an  talamh  toll, 
Chunnaic  mi  'n  clachran  air  lie  luim, 
Chunnaic  mi  'n  searrach  's  a  chul  rium, 

^  Bu  choir  do  dhuine  e-fein  a  choiArigeadh  nam  faiceadh  e  boirioDnach  an 
km  abhi  'deanamh  na  Frithe — (A  man  should  cross  himself  should  he  see  a 
woman  when  making  the  Frith). 

'  Red  hair  does  not  appear  to  have  been  favoured  by  the  Oelts.  An  (4d 
•ong  eays^ 

Cha  ghabh  mi  'n  te  fhrionasaich,  chonasach,  ruadh, 
A  chumas  an  Donus  na  mhoUachdainn  suas. 

Again,  Lady  Wilde,  writing  of  Irish  superstitions,  says — "  It  is  unlucky  to  meet 
a  red-haired  man  or  woman  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  but  a  freckled 
red-haired  woman  is  particularly  dangerous.  Should  she  be  in  your  paUi  on 
first  going  out,  turn  back  at  once,  for  danger  is  in  the  way.  Somie  say  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair,  hence  the  tradition  of  its  evil  augury." 
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Dh'  fhaithnich  mi  nach  reachadh  a'  bhliadhna  learn — 
Chain  mi  bean-an  tigbe  's  a'  chlann.  ^ 

Alarl;* A  good  sign. 

A  dove A  good  sign. 

A  crow  or  raven  ^ . . ., A  bad  sign ;  death. 

A  sparrow  (glaiseun) Not  lucky — but  blessed.  (It  fore- 
tells the  death  of  a  child). 

A  wild  duck  (Loch) A  good  sign. 

Ducks  (Tunnagan)  * Good,       (For     sailors    especiall j — 

meaning  safety  from  drowning). 

A  dog Good  luck. 

A  cat Good  for  Mackintoshes  only.      To 

others  it  is  considered  rosadach, 
or  untoward.  The  cat  is  re- 
garded as  evilf  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  witches  are  believed  to 
assume  this  form. 

A  pig Good   for  Campbells.      For  others 

indifferent  when  facing  you  ;  bad 
with  its  back  towards  you. 

A  calf,  or  lamb Lucky  with  its  face  to  you;  good 

with  side. 

A  horse Lucky. 

A  brown  horse Is  the  best. 

A  chestnut  or  red  horse A  bad  sign  ;  death. 

'  Another  version  runa — 

Chunnaic  mi  seilcheag  air  lie  luim 
Chunnaic  mi  searrach  's  a  chulthaobh  rium, 
Chuala  mi  'chuthag  's  gun  bhiadh  am  bhroion, 
Dh'  aithnich  mi  nach  cinneadh  a'  bhliadhna  learn. 

^  The  lark  was  considered  sacred,  and  to  it  the  endearing  term  of  UUeag 
Mkoire  (the  lark  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  wa?  frequently  applied.  In  Orkney  the 
term  **  Wir  Lady's  hen"  was  applied  of  old  to  the  lark.  In  Ireland  the  red- 
breast is  associated  with  the  Virgin,  its  Irish  name  being  Spideog-Mhuire, 

'  The  raven  is  always  regarded  as  ominoup.  In  the  Saga  of  "  Howard  the 
Halt/'  for  instance,  it  is  referred  to  as  **  hawk  of  slaughter*'  and  "  blood  fbwL" 
In  Ireland,  a/:  Lady  Wilde  tells  us,  '*  when  a  raven  is  seen  hovering  round  a 
«ottage,  evil  is  near,  and  a  death  may  follow,  or  some  great  disaster  ;  therefore, 
to  turn  away  ill-luck,  say  at  once  :  '  May  fire  and  water  be  on  you,  O  bird  of 
evil,  and  may  the  curse  of  Qod  be  on  your  head  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 

^  Ducks  are  considered  blessed.  Tradition  informs  us  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  Jesus  had  to  take  refuge,  and  that  he  was  concealed  under  straw. 
Hens  scraped  the  straw  away,  thus  exposing  him,  but  the  ducks  pushed  it  back 
again.    The  duck  has  since  been  considered  blessed. 
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As  to  the  colours  of  horses  generally,  we  have  the  following :  — 

Brown  horse Land. 

Grey  horse The  ocean. 

Chestnut  horse..  The  churchyard. 
Black  horse Sorrow. 


Each  donn Fearann. 

Each  glas Fairge. 

Each  ruadh Reilig. 

Each  dubh Mulad. 


I  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  class  intended  to  accomplish 
certain  ends  by  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  commence  with 

LOVE   CHARMS. 

In  the  list  of  amulets  given  from  Macalpine,  we  have  the 
Orrorghraidh,  or  Love  Charm.  The  Highlanders  of  old,  like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and 
philtres,  in  order,  as  Erastus  has  it,  to  force  men  and  women  to 
love  and  hate  whom  they  will.  ^'Sagae  omnes  sibi  arrogant 
notitiam,  et  facultatem  in  amorem  alliciendi  quos  velint ;  odia 
inter  conjuges  serendi."  We  have  the  idea  of  the  Love  Charm  in 
Duncan  Ban  Macin tyre's  Rainn  a  ghahhas  maighlean  (Ta  leannan 
(Verses  which  a  maiden  will  say  to  her  sweetheart),  but  as  the 
ceremony  prescribed  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  impossible, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poet  himself  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
such  Incantations.  That  the  idea  has,  however,  survived  to  recent 
times  is  undoubted,  and  a  good  instance  of  it  is  given  by  the  Ken- 
lochewe  bard  in  the  poem  already  referred  to.  Describing  how  the 
bridegroom  was  "charmed"  by  the  young  woman's  mother,  he 
«ays  : — 

'S  beag  a  bha  dhuil  aige  'posadh 
An  la  chaidh  Seonaid  'na  chainnt — 
Rug  i  da  uair  air  a  chr6gan 
A's  chuir  i  na  h-orrachann  annt ; 
Thionndaidh  a  chridhe  le  s6las : 
Chaidh  dalladh  a's  8gle6  air  's  an  im, 
'S  cha  'n  fhaiceadh  e  aon  te  cho  b6idheach 
Ri  Ceit  ged  a  shebladh  e  'n  Fhraing. 

In  the  Highlands,  a  herb  called  gradha!$fuath  (love  and  hate} 
was  believed,  when  properly  applied,  to  provoke  love  or  hate,, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  person  using  the  Charm.  For  the- 
foUowing  Incantation  to  excite  love,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Macbain: — 

Suil  bhlath  Chriosd  air  Peadar, 
Suil  chaomh  na  h-Oighe  air  Eoin  ; 
Gu'n  leanadh,  gu'n  leonadh,  gu'n  lotadh, 
Gu'n  iadhadh  gu  teann  seachd  altanach, 
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Le  seachd  snaim  cruaidh-shnaim 

Mu  chridhe  ua  h-£ala 

'Rinn  mise  lot 's  a  leon 

Gu8  an  coinnich  lot  ri  lot, 

Leon  ri  leon,  's  a  cridhe  'breabadh  le  aoibhneas 

Ri  faicinn  guuis  a  ruin  : 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  &c. 

Translated — 

The  soft  eye  of  Christ  upon  Peter, 

The  mild  eye  of  the  Virgin  on  John  ; 

To  follow,  to  wound,  and  to  pierce  ; 

May  seven  moss  grasses  with  seven  hard  knots 

Wind  round  the  heart  of  the  Swan 

That  caused  my  wound  and  piercing, 

Until  wound  meets  wound  and  gash  to  gash. 

And  her  heart  jumps  with  joy 

At  seeing  the  face  of  her  love  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c. 

A  herb — evidently  the  altanach,  a  kind  of  mountain  or  moss  grass 
— was  manipulated  during  the  saying:  of  the  above. 

Our  Irish  cousins  also  have  their  Love  Charms,  or,  as  they  call 
them,  OrtJia  na  Seirce,  To  Professor  O'Growney,  of  Maynooth,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following,  received  by  him  from  Mr  OTaherty, 
of  the  west  of  Connaught : — 

Ortha  a  chuir  Muire  in  im, 

Ortha  seirce  's  sior-ghr^h ; 

Nar  stadaidh  do  cholann,  acht  d'  aire  bheith  orm 

Gro  leanfaidh  do  ghr^h  mo  ghnaoi 

Mar  leanas  an  bh6  an  laogh 

O'n  \k  so  amach  go  h-uair  mo  bh^is. 

Translated — 

A  charm  Mary  (B.  Virgin)  put  in  huUer^ 
A  charm  of  affection  and  lasting  love ; 
May  thy  body  not  rest,  but  may'st  thou  be ' 

uneasy  about  me 
Until  thy  love  follows  my  countenance 
As  the  cow  follows  the  calf, 
From  to-day  till  death's  hour. 

As  a  companion-picture,  the  following  Love  Charm  from  Eng- 
land may  be  appropriately  given.  The  love-sick  maiden  was  one 
Susan  Lebway  ;  and  the  precious  document  containing  the  charm 
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was  found  some  30  years  ago.  The  paper  on  which  the  formula 
was  written  also  contains  figures  of  the  son  and  moon  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  magic  square.  Along  with  it  were  par- 
ings of  the  finger  and  toe  nails  and  a  tiny  piece  of  linen,  believed 
to  be  a  portion  of  Susan's  undergarment.  The  whole  was  neatly 
folded  up,  and  was  wrapped  in  three  folds  of  linen  and  stitched 
under  a  covering  of  silk.  This  curious  collection  was  worn  in  the 
left  armpit.     The  formula  was  as  follows : — 

"  Susan  Lebway  to  draw  the  affections  of  Theobald  Toung  to 
herself,  so  that  he  shall  never  have  any  rest  or  peace  until  he  do 
return  unto  her,  and  make  her  his  lawful  wife.  Let  the  spirits  of 
the  planets  continually  torment  him  until  he  do  fulfil  this,  my 
request ;  Cossiel  Lachiel  Samuel  Michail  Araiel  Rhaphail  Gabriel, 
I  continually  stir  up  his  mind  thereto.  Fiat  fiat  fiat  cito  cito  cito. 
Amen." — Reliquary^  vol,  x. 

That  the  Philtre  or  Love  Potion  was  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Celts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Irish  Life  of  St  Bridget  in  the 
"  Book  of  Lismore,"  edited  by  Mr  Whitley  Stokes : — 

'* There  was  a  certain  man  biding  in  Lassair's  Church,  and  his  wife 
was  leaving  him,  and  would  not  take  bit  nor  sleep  along  with  him 
So  he  came  to  Bridget  to  ask  for  a  Spell  to  make  his  wife  love  him. 
Bridget  blessed  water  for  him  and  said,  *  Put  that  water  over  the 
house,  and  over  the  food,  and  over  the  drink  of  yourselves,  and 
over  the  bed  in  the  wife's  absence.'  When  he  had  done  thus  the 
wife  gave  exceeding  great  love  to  him,  so  that  she  could  not  keep 
apart  from  him,  even  on  one  side  of  the  house,  but  she  was  always 
at  one  of  his  hands.  He  went  one  day  on  a  journey,  and  left  the 
wife  asleep.  When  the  woman  awoke  she  rose  up  lightly,  and 
went  after  the  husband,  and  saw  him  afar  from  her,  with  an 
arm  ot  the  sea  between  them.  She  cried  out  to  her  husband,  and 
said  that  she  would  go  into  the  sea  unless  he  came  to  her." 

In  connection  with  the  Love  Charm  and  Philtre,  a  few  sentences 
may  be  devoted  to  Eolas  cH  Chomuis  already  mentioned.  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  this  Eolas  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
referred  to  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1772  (Vol.  II.,  p.  265)^ 
where  the  unsuccessful  lover  is  represented  as  revenging  himself  ou 
his  rival  by  charms  potent  as  those  of  the  shepherd  ^phesibssus 
mentioned  by  Virgil.  "  Donald,"  we  are  told,  "  tak.es  thrue 
threads  of  different  hues,  and  ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times 
imprecating  the  most  cruel  disappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed ; 
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but  the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar  with  an 
untied  shoe,  and  puts  a  sixpence  beneath  his  foot." 

Stories  illustrative  of  Eolas  a'  Chomuis  are  numerous  through- 
out the  Highlands.  Our  Irish  cousins  have  stories  on  this  point 
akin  to  our  own.  The  belief  in  this  malific  Charm  still  exists. 
Those  who  profess  to  know  something  about  it  say  that  in  antici- 
pation of  a  marriage  where  it  is  intended  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
three  running  knots  are  prepared.  The  party  carrying  out  the 
Charm  attends  the  marriage  service,  and  listens  intently  until  the 
priest  says  the  passage  in  the  ritual  commencing  **  Ego  te 
conjungo,"  <fec.  Instantly  these  words  are  uttered  by  the  priest, 
the  "  charmer "  pulls  both  ends  of  the  cord  and  makes  the  knot 
fast.  The  unlucky  bridegroom  never  regains  bis  virility  until  the 
treble  knot  is  unloosed  ! 

A  somewhat  curious  parallel  to  our  Highland  and  Irish  stories, 
is  told  in  the  part  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  called  the 
"  First  Grospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus."  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  opening  verses  of  Chapter  VII.  : — 

**  They  "  (i.^*.,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus)  "  came  afterwards 
to  another  city,  and  had  a  mind  to  lodge  there. 

"  Accordingly  they  went  to  a  man's  house,  who  was  newly 
married,  but  by  the  influence  of  sorcerers  could  not  enjoy  his  wife. 

"  But  they  lodging  at  his  house  that  night,  the  man  was  freed 
of  his  disorder." 

I  will  now  give  you 

EOLAS   a'  GHBARTUIS — OR   CHARM    TO   OBTAIN   JUSTICE. 

This  Charm  or  Incantation  was  said  when  a  Highlander  went 
to  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  Gaelic  proverb  says,  "  Is  cam  *s  U  direach 
an  lagh^^ — crooked  and  straight  is  the  law — implying  great 
uncertainty.  In  going  to  law,  the  litigant  presumably  believed  in 
the  equity  of  his  cause,  but  being  uncertain  as  to  the  result,  he 
appealed  to  the  Higher  Powers.  In  the  Incantation  here  given, 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  man  starting  from  his  house  to  measure 
swords  before  a  judge  with  a  neighbour — the  occupant  of  the  Baile 
ud  thcUl,  or  "  Yonder  Town."  On  leaving  his  house  the  litigant 
says — 

Falbhaidh  mise  'n  ainm  Dhia  [Dhe] 

An  riochd  iaruinn  's  an  riochd  each  [eich], 

An  riochd  nathrach  's  an  riochd  f^idh  ; 

'S  treise  mi-fhein  na  gach  neach. 

'S  dubh  dha  'n  bhair  ud  thaU, 

'S  dubh  dha  *n  bheil  na  bhroinn  : — 
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An  tcanga  fo  m'  bhonn 

Gus  an  till  mi  'nail 

Mise  'n  eala  hhku 

'Nam  bhan-righinn  os  an  cionn. 

lonnlaididb  mi  m'  aodann, 

Mar  naoi  gatbanuan  greinc, 

Mar  db'ionnlaideas  Moire  a  Mac 

Le  bainne  bruicb.^ 

Meirc  air  mo  bbial — 

Seirc  na  m'  aodann  ; 

B&s  Mhoire  mu  m'  ambuicb, 

B&8  Cbriosda  mu  m'  aodainn, 

Teanga  Matbair  los'  a*  m'  cbeann  ; 

Suil  a  Cbuimiricb^  eatorra, 

'S  bias  meala  air  gacb  aon  ni 

Their  mi  gu'n  tig  mi. 

Translated — 

I  go  forth  in  the  name  of  God ; 

In  the  likeness  of  iron  ;  in  the  likeness  of  the  horse  ; 

In  the  likeness  of  the  serpent ;  in  the  likeness  of  the 

deer; 
Stronger  am  I  than  each  one  [or  "  than  any  one  else"]. 
Black  to  yonder  town  ; 
And  black  to  those  who  res  de  therein ; 
[May]  Their  tongues  be  under  my  soles  [or  feet] 
Till  I  again  return. 
May  I  be  the  white  swan, 
As  a  queen  above  them. 
I  will  wash  my  face 

That  it  may  shine  like  the  nine  rays  of  the  sun, 
As  the  Virgin  Mary  washes  her  Son  with  boiled  milk. 
May  restraint  be  on  my  tongue. 
Love  on  my  countenance  ; 


The  palm 
The  palm 


or  arm]  of  Mary  round  my  neck, 
or  hand]  of  Christ  on  my  face, 

The  ton^e  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  my  mouth, 

The  eye  of  the  Protector  between  them ; 

And  may  the  taste  of  honey  be  of  every  word 
I  utter  till  I  return. 

^  According  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  St  Bridget 
as  an  infant  was  bathed  in  milk. 

'^  Cuimreach,    s.M.  =  Assistant    (O'Reilly).      Cuimriche     (often     used)= 
Coniairce,  protection. 
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Here  we  have  a  wonderful  combination  of  agencies  with  the  view 
of  attaining  a  successful  end — iron,  symbolic  of  hardness  and 
endurance  ;  the  horse,  of  strength  ;  the  serpent,  of  cunning ;  and 
the  deer,  of  swiftness.  Then  we  have  the  incantator  presented  to 
us  pure  and  queenly  as  the  white  swan,  with  loving  countenance, 
with  tongue  under  restraint  btit  uttering  honeyed  words.  He  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son. 

On  reaching  the  Court,  our  litigant,  with  his  right  foot  on  the 
threshold,  repeats  the  following  words : — 

Gu'm  beannaicheadh  Dia  an  tigh 
Bho  'bhim  g\\  'bhragh  [fhraigh]  ; 
M'  fhacal-sa  os  cionn  ua  bhios  a  stigh, 
'S  am  facail-se  fo  m'  throidh. 

Translated — 

May  God  bless  this  house 

From  its  floor  to  its  ceiling ; 

May  my  word  be  above  all  those  within. 

And  their  words  under  my  foot. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Dniidism,"  by  Mr  Macbain  in  the  Celtic 
Magazine  [  Vide  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  570],  we  have  a  reference  to  the 
serpent's  egg,  and  to  Pliny's  account  of  it.  "A  Roman  knight 
was  making  use  of  it  in  Court  to  gain  an  unfair  verdict,  and  for 
this  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius  the  Emperor."  Our  old  High- 
lander in  Etilas  a'  Cheartuis  or  Incantation  to  obtain  justice  stood 
somewhat  differently  from  the  Roman  knight  who  used  the  serpent's 
■egg.     The  parallel  is,  however,  an  interesting  one. 

I  will  now  give  you  Solas  na  Daire,  a  Charm  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  farrow  cows.  It  does  not  need  much 
introduction,  as  it  speaks  for  itself.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

EOLAS   NA   DAIRE. 

Eolas  na  daire  'rinn  Moire  's  a  Mac. 

'S  thubhairt  Criosda  fhein  gu'm  bu  ro-cheart, 

Air  a'  Chiad  Luan 

'Chur  a  chruidh  gu  luath  a  dhair. 

Gun  fharlaogh  ^  'n  a  dheigh 

Ach  laoigh  bhreaca  bhoirionn  uile  gu  leir. 

^  The  word  "  Far-laogh  "  is  not  generally  known  on  the  mainland.  It 
signifies  extra- uterine  conception  —  a  freak  of  nature  which  is  fortunately 
uncommon. 
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Translated — 

The  Chami  for  the  rutting  made  by  Mary  and  her  Son. 

Jesus  himself  said  it  was  right 

On  the  first  Monday  [at  the  beginning  of  the  moon  ?] 

To  send  the  cattle  quickly  to  the  bull ; 

And  that  no  extra-uterine  conception  should  follow, 

But  spotted  female  calves. 

In  some  districts,  instead  of  the  above,  the  people  say  Dttan  an 
Domhnuuh,  or  the  Ode  of  the  Dies  Dominica.  That  Ode  is  as. 
follows  : — 

DUAN   AN    DOMHNUICH. 

Duan  an  Domhnuich,  a  Dhia  ghil,^ 

Firinn  a's  neart  Criosda  g'ar  'comhnadh. 

Di-domhnuich  rugadh  Moire 

Mathair  Dhe  an  or-fhuilt  bhuidhe, 

Di-domhnuich  rugadh  Criosda 

Mar  onoir  dhuinne, 

Di-domhnuich  an  seachdamh  latha 

A  dh'  orduich  Criosda  dha-fhein, 

Gu  cumail  na  beatha-'mhairionnaich, 

'S  gu'n  leigeadh  iad  uile  'n  anail. 

Gun  fheum  a  thoirt  bho  dhamh  no  dhuiue 

No  neach  a  dh'  orduich  Moire, 

Gun  sniomh  snilth  sioda  no  sr61. 

Gun  fhuaigheal  na's  m6  ; 

Gun  chartadh  tighe,  gun  bhuain. 

Gun  ^thadh,  gun  mhuilionn, 

Gun  iomradh  airm,  gun  iasgaireachd, 

Gun  a  dhol  a  mach  dha  *n  t-seilg 

No  shnaigheadh  dheilgnean  Di-domhnuich. 

Ge  b'  e  chumadh  an  Domhnach 
Bu  chomhnard  dha-san,  's  bu  bhuan, 
Bho  dhol  fodha  na  greine  Di-sathuim 
Gus  an  eireadh  i  Di-luain.  ^ 
Gheibheadh  e  fiach  dha  chionn 

^  The  expression  "  a  Dbia  ghil"  \s  unusual  in  the  Uighlatids.     I  tind  it  in 
the  Irish  soog  "  The  Star  of  Kilkenny,"  by  Egan  O'  RahOiy  :— 

Ar  Phedrla  <5g  mnd  uaisle  (a  Dhia  ghil  tabhair  buadh  dhi) 
An  chraobh  chubhra  is  uaisle  a  g-CiU-Chainnich. 

^  In  Shetland  the  period  from  sunset  on  Saturday  till  sunrise  on  Monday  is 
known  as  the  H^llie  or  Helzie,  i.e.,  the  holy  time. 
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'S  bhiodh  toradh  an  deigh  nan  crann, 

lasg  air  amhuinn  fior-gUan  saUe, 

Uisg'  an  Domhnuich  blath  mar  mhil ; 

Ge  b*  e  dh'  oladh  e  mar  dhibh 

Gbeibheadh  e  slainte  gun  cbron 

As  gacb  galar  a  bbiodb  air. 

Gal  an  Dombnuich  gun  robb  luatb, 

Bean  ga  pianadb  ri  an-uair, 

Guileamaid  mocb  Di-luain, 

'S  na  guileamaid  idir  Di-dombnuicb. 

Fiadb  an  Dombnuicb  gun  robb  luatb, 

Anns  an  linge  mar  a's  truagb 

Ged  tbuiteadb  an  ruadb  cbeann  detb 

Biodb  e  gu  Di-luain  'na  cbadal. 

Aig  tratb-nona  Di-luain 

Eiridb  am  fiadb  gu  ro-luatb. 

'S  airson  an  dile  muigb 

Greis  a  tboirt  a  sgeula  mu  cbumraidb  ^ 

Gun  eisdeacbd  ri  gleadbraicb  nan  Gall 

No  ri  sgeilearacbd  coitcbionnacb. 

Acb  gart  a  gbleidbeadb  air  cnoc  ard, 

'S  ligbicb  'tboirt  gu  galar  garg, 

Is  bo  a  tkoirt  gu  tarhh  treun 

Fada  no  fagus  gv!n  rohh  cheum, 

'S  eatbar  a  leigeadb  fo  breid-siuil 

Gu  tir  a  dutbcba  bbo  b-aineol. 

'S  ge  b'  e  mbeombraicbeadb  mo  dbuan, 

'S  a  gbabbadb  i  gacb  oidbcb'  dba  sbluagb, 

Bbiodb  ratb  Mbicbeil  air  a  cbeann 

'S  a  cbaoidb  cba  'n  fbaiceadb  e  Ifrinn. 

In  tbis  ode  we  bave  a  rule  of  conduct  as  regards  tbe  Sabbatb — 
general  directions  as  to  wbat  we  are  not  to  do,  and  a  list  of  wbat 
may  be  called  "  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  " — and  among  tbese 
tbere  is  tbe  permission  to  bring  a  cow  to  a  bull  (iarhh  treun),  no 
matter  bow  far  tbe  distance.^ 

^  Redemption  (or  perhaps  co97iaiii(;«=protection}. 

'  The  *'  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan"  contains  Rules  rogardirg  Sunday  Observ- 
ances (Cain  Ihmnaigjf  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  above.  **  The 
Cain  Domnaig  enjoins,  under  severe  penalties,  that  every  class  shall  abstain 
from  all  kinds  of  work  on  Sunday,  and  that  none  shall  travel  on  that  day  ; 
but  wherever  one  happens  to  be  on  Saturday  evening,  there  he  should  remain 
till  Monday  morning.  To  this  there  were  some  exceptions,  euch  as  bringing  a 
physician  to  a  sick  person,  relieving  a  woman  in  lalH>ur,  saving  a  house  from 
fire,  Ac.'*    (See  Irish  MS.  Series  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  page  196). 
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An  old  man  in  the  parish  of  Ardnamurchan,  who  professes  to 
know  much  about  cattle,  informs  me  that  he  learned  a  different 
method  from  a  north  country  Atreack,  who  was  known  as 
**  Murchadh  nan  Gobhar."  He  does  not  believe  in  orrachatij  or 
Incantations.  I  describe  his  alleged  method  in  his  own  words, 
and  without  any  comment  of  mine  : — '*  Na'm  bitheadh  beathach 
6g  agam,"  he  said,  "  nach  bitheadh  a'  gabhail  an  tairbh,  so  mar  a 
chuirinn  a  dhMr  i,  ach  cha  bu  toigh  leam  neach  eile  'bhi  coimhead 
orm  : — A'  chiad  bh6  a  chithinn  a'  dol  a  dhair,  sheasainn  ri  'taobh 
agus  cho  luath  's  a  sguireadh  an  tarbh  dhi  bhleoghnainn  i,  a's 
bheirinn  am  bainne — bl4th  4s  a  h-dgh — do  'n  bheathach  6g. 
Chuirinn  an  sin  an  cu  ris  a'  bheathach  6g,  's  an  ceann  la  no  dha 
bhiodh  i  dhair  agam.     Is  iomadh  uair  a  rinn  mi  e  !" 

The  foregoing  may  appropriately  be  followed  by  an  Incantation 
which  was  said  when  a  cow  calved — 

RANN    AN    UAIR  A   BHEIREAS   MART   LAOGH. 

The  ceremony  was  after  this  fashion  : — The  dairymaid  sat 
beside  the  cow,  and  blowing  her  breath  through  her  hands  towards 
the  cow  repeated  this  Incantation  three  times  : — 

"  Mart  a  sid  air  breith,"  arsa  Peadar. 
**  Tha  mi  'faicinn  gu*m  beil,"  arsa  Pkl. 
**  Mar  a  thuiteas  an  duilleach  o'n  chraoibh 
Gu'n  tuiteadh  a  sile  gu  lar." 

Translated — 

"  A  cow  newly  calved,"  said  St  Peter, 
"  I  observe  that,"  said  St  Paul. 
Both — "  As  the  leaves  fall  from  the  tree 
May  her  milk  freely  flow." 

I  will  now  pass  from  Incantations  taken  by  themselves  to  the 
class  of  Charms  where  the  aid  of  Amulets  was  called  in,  and 
commence  with  the 

AIRNE   MOIRE,    OR   VIRGIN   MARY   NUT. 

This  nut  has  been  for  centuries  prized  in  the  Hebrides  as  an 
amulet  of  great  value.  Martin,  in  his  "  Western  Islands,"  men- 
tions several  of  the  virtues  it  was  believed  to  possess.  He  calls  it 
a  "Molluka  Bean."  Pennant  also  refers  to  it  as  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  and  thereafter  by 
winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Outer  Hebrides.  According  to 
Patrick  Neill,  this  nut,  which  is  washed  ashore  in  Orkney,  is  the 
seed  from  the  pod  of  the  Dolichos  Urens  of  Linnaeus.  (See  Tour  in 
Orkney  in  1806,  p.  60). 
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The  name  "  Aime  Moire"  I  translate  as  **  The  Virgin  Maiy 
Nut."  In  modem  Gaelic  we  have  aimeag,  "the  sloe."  The 
word  also  occurs  in  old  and  modem  Irish,  and  Mr  Whitley 
Stokes  translates  ami  cumrae,  in  the  life  of  St  Bridget,  in  the 
Book  of  Lismore,  as  "sweet  sloes." ^ 

These  nuts  are  of  various  colours,  but  the  one  most  prized  has 
the  cross  indented  on  its  sides.  In  Wallace's  "  Orkney"  (1693) 
we  have  drawings  of  four  varieties  of  "  Molocco  Beans" — one  of 
them  having  the  indented  cross.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  of 
these  nuts  from  the  Hebrides  mounted  with  a  silver  cross.  It 
was  duly  blessed  by  a  cleric — Pears*  Eaglais — and  was  believed  to 
be  possessed  of  great  virtues.  It  used  to  be  worn  about  the  neck, 
just  as  the  scapular  is  worn  at  the  present  time ;  and  every  one 
who  thus  carried  it  was  believed  to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  guarded  him  from  evil  courses,  led  him 
on  the  right  path,  and  saved  him  from  various  calamities,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  sudden  death — Ba^  ohann.  ^ 

While  it  was  believed  to  afford  general  protection  as  above 
described,  it  was  specially  useful  in  the  case  of  women  in  travail ; 
and  the  belief  in  its  efl&cacy  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  the  past. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Uist  that  on  one  occasioii  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Jesus  were  travelling  on  a  stormy  night.  They  came  to  a 
strange  house  for  shelter.  The  goodwife  of  the  house  was  kind 
and  gentle,  but  the  husband  was  churlish.  The  wife  gave  them 
quarters,  much  against  the  husband's  wishes.  During  the  night 
the  wife  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  Her  case  seemed  to 
be  a  critical  one,  and  the  assistance  of  the  guests  was  asked  for. 
Jesus,  observing  that  the  woman  was  in  great  danger,  said — 

Seall,  a  Mhoire,  a'  bhean 
'S  i  air  f6d  a'  bhais. 

Translated — 

Mary,  behold  the  woman 
In  the  throes  of  death. 

'  Batir  imda  ubla  7  ami  cumrae  isiu  cill  hisin.  (Abundant  apples  and 
sweet  sloes  were  in  that  church). 

^  The  above  is  ao  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  Aime  Moire  as  told  me  by 
an  Uist  crofter.  In  St  Patrick's  Hymn,  already  referred  to,  we  have  a  similar 
idea.  The  hymn,  we  are  told  in  the  prefatory  note,  is  a  "  Corslet  of  faith  for 
the  protection  of  body  and  soul  against  demons,  and  men,  and  vices.  Every 
one  who  shall  sing  it  every  day,  with  pious  meditation  on  God,  demons  shall 
not  stand  before  his  face  :  it  will  be  a  defeoce  to  him  against  every  poison  and 
envy  :  it  will  be  a  safeguard  to  him  against  sudden  death :  it  will  be  a  corslet 
to  his  soul  after  his  death." 
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The  Virgin  replied — Seall  fhein  oirre,  a  Mhic, 

'S  ann  orra  [air  do]  chomiiB  a  tha. 

Translated—  Son,  succour  her  Thyself, 
For  Thou  hast  the  power. 

Whereupon  Jesus  told  the  woman  in  travail  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  three  times,  and 

A'  choinneal  a  lasadh, 
An  leanabh  a  bhaisteadh, 
'S  a'  bhean  a  bhi  slan. 

Translated — To  light  the  candle, 
To  baptise  the  child, 
And  that  she  [the  wife]  might  recover. 

The  foregoing  is  the  story  as  told  in  Uist ;  and  the  birth 
ceremony  as  now  practised  is  as  follows  : — The  woman  in  travail 
takes  the  Aime  Moire  in  her  right  hand,  and  repeats  the  Ave 
Maria  three  times.  Thereafter  the  midwife,  or  other  woman  in 
attendance,  takes  the  amulet,  and  with  it  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  sick  woman  (air  taobh  cearr  broinn  a'  bhoirionnaich 
fo'n  imleig),^  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  dialogue  above  given, 
or  the  following  version  of  it : — 

"  Faic  a'  bhean,  a  Mhoire, 

•Si  aig  m  a  bhiis." 

"  Seall  fhein  i  a  Mhic, 

'S  ann  agad  a  tha"  ['n  cumhachd]. 

**  Cuiribh  an  gin  air  an  1^, 

'S  f^tgaibh  slan  a'  bhean."  2 

^  In  conoection  with  this  ceremony,  reference  may  be  made  to  one  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  S.  Ciaran  of  Saighir.  Dioma,  Chief  of  Hy  Fiachrach, 
abducted  the  beauteous  and  holy  maiden,  Bruinneach,  from  a  cell  near  the 
monastery,  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  8aint  applied  to  Dioma  for  the 
restoration  of  Bruinneach,  and  his  request  was  in  the  end  compUed  with.  She 
was  pregnant — a  circumstance  that  greatly  displeased  Ciaran.  Thereupon  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  on  her  body,  and  her  burden  vanished  !  The 
words  in  the  original  are  : — "  Ba  thorrach  an  tan  sin  i  agus  nir  mhaith  le 
Ciardn  6.  Do  chuir  fioghair  na  croiche  c^ta  ar  medhon  na  hingine  agus  do 
chuaid  an  toirrches  ar  nemhnl."    {Vide  SUva  Oaddi4My  VoL  I.,  p.  5).     . 

'  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Prof.  O'Growney  has  sent  me,  from  Soath- 
West  Cork,  a  Rann  to  be  said  for  a  woman  in  child -bed.  Some  of  the  phrases 
are  the  same  as  those  in  my  Uist  version.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Crios  Mhulre  an  crioB,  The  girdle  of  Mary  is  the  girdle, 

Crios  na  d-trf  gcroe,  The  girdle  of  the  three  cronees, 

Crioa  gur  geineadh  Grlost  ann  The  girdle  in  which  Christ  was  conoeived, 

A's  go  rugadh  (Most  as.  And  out  of  which  Christ  was  bom. 

Tbr,  a  Mhuire,  a's  foir  an  bhean  ;  Come,  Mary,  and  roUeve  the  woman  ; 

F6ir  fdin  f,  'Mnic,  d's  agat  a  tha.  Do  Thou  relieve  her,  O  Son,  since  with  Thee  it  is 

[i.e..  the  power], 

Oo  mbeireadh  an  baisde  air  an  ngein  So  that  Daptism  may  overtake  the  child, 

A's  go  d-tigidh  an  bhean  slin.  And  the  woman  may  recover. 
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Translated — 

Jesus — "  Mary,  behold  the  woman 

In  the  throes  of  death." 
Mary — "  Succour  Thou  her,  O  Son, 

For  Thou  hast  the  power." 
Jesus — "  May  the  child  be  bom. 

And  the  woman  again  be  weD." 

Lady  Wilde,  in  her  "  Ancient  Cures  of  Ireland,"  tells  us  that 
if  an  Irish  woman  is  in  great  danger  of  death  during  her  confine- 
ment, and  is  not  wearing  the  scapular,  she  must  be  invested  at 
once  ;  and  the  midwife  sdways  carries  one  with  her,  ready  for  the 
purpose  (page  71).  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  scapular  serves 
much  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland  that  the  Avme  Moire  does  in 
Uist. 

An  Incantation  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  above  given  is 
used  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  It  is  entitled  "  Ortha  Mhuire,"  or  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  a  deirtear  do  mhnaibh  in  a  luighe 
seoil."  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  O'Growney,  who  received  it 
from  Mr  OTaherty,  for  the  following  version  of  it : — 

Dis  a  casadh  orm,  Cabhair  agus  Criost, 
Mar  rug  Anna  Muire,  a*8  mar  rug  Muire  Criost, 
Mar  rug  Eilis  Eoin  Baisde  gan  dith  coise  u6  Idimh', 
F6ir  air  an  bhean,  a  Mhic  !     F6ir  fein  i,  a  Mhdthair. 
0  is  tu  rug  an  Mac,  tabhair  an  ghein  o'n  g-cnaimh ; 
Agus  go  m-budh  sldn  a  bheidheas  an  bhean. 

Translated — 

Two  persons  I  met — Help  and  Christ : 

As  Anna  was  delivered  of  Mary,  and  Mary  of  Christ ; 

As  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  John  the  Baptist,  wanting 

neither  foot  nor  hand  ; 
Relieve  the  woman,  0  Son  !  Relieve  her,  0  Mother ! 
As  it  was  you  who  brought  forth  the  Son,  take  the  offspring 

from  the  bone  [womb]  ; 
And  may  the  woman  be  well. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  appeals  in  childbirth  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Roderick 
Macleod,  the  St  Kilda  impostor,  described  by  Martin,  Buchan,  and 
others.  This  man,  we  are  told,  taught  the  women  of  St  Kilda  a 
devout  hymn,  which  he  called  the  Virgin  Mary's.  It  was  never 
delivered  in  public,  but  always  in  a  private  house  or  some  remote 
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place,  where  uo  eye  could  see  but  that  of  Heaven  :  aud  he  per- 
suaded the,  innocent  women  that  it  was  of  such  merit  and  efficacy 
that  any  one  able  to  repeat  it  by  heart  would  not  die  in  child- 
bearing.  By  means  of  this  hymn  the  impostor  debauched  many 
of  the  women  !  He  was  paid  a  sheep  by  every  wife  who  learned 
it.  A  copy  of  this  hymn  would  be  interesting.  Will  any  member 
furnish  it  ? 

Appeals  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  women  in  child-bed  appear  to 
have  been  universal  in  Christian  countries ;  and  we  have  an  inter- 
esting instance  of  it  in  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more."  In  "  Sg^i  an  da  leanabh,"  given  in  the  introduction,  we  have 
the  story  of  two  children — one  a  Jew^  and  the  other  a  Christian — who 
lived  in  France.  The  Christian  child  induced  the  Jewish  child  to 
go  to  the  temple,  and  there  partake  of  consecrated  bread.  The 
Jewish  child  afterwards  informed  his  parents  what  had  happened. 
They  were  wroth  at  him,  and  flung  him  into  the  flames  [teined  ar 
derglasad]  to  bum  and  die.  He  was  left  there  till  burned  to 
ashes.  On  the  morrow  his  parents  found  him  as  if  in  sleep.  In 
response  to  their  enquiries,  the  child  replied  that  he  was  saved  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  ["  mathair  an  aird-rig  " — the  mother  of  the  high 
king],  and  that  he  was  to  be  a  fosterling  of  hers  thenceforward. 
The  parents  of  the  child  became  Christian.  **  Ocus  is  mor  in 
mhirbuil  do  Mhuire,  co  nach  fetann  bean  iudaidi  tuismhedh  a 
leinimh  intan  bis  co  n-idhnuibh  no  gu  n-aitcheann  Muire" — (And 
[so]  great  is  this  miracle  of  Mary's,  that  no  Jewish  woman,  when 
she  is  in  birth  pangs,  can  bring  forth  her  child  until  she  entreata 
Mary).^ 

In  Skye  the  mid  wives  of  former  times  used  a  certain  herb  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Uist  women  use  the  Aime  Moire,  An  old 
Sgiathanach  recently  mformed  me  that  his  mother,  w^ho  was  a 
midwife,  invariably  used  the  herb  when  professionally  employed. 
When  in  attendance  on  a  woman  in  childbed  she  went  sun-wise 
round  the  patient,  carrying  the  herb,  and  repeating  certain  words. 
She  was  most  successful  as  a  sick-nurse.     "  No  woman  ever  died 

^  In  connection  with  this  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  strange 
belief  that  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  till  recent  times.  Pennant  mentions  it 
in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1772,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words. 
After  referring  to  the  burning  of  witches  near  Langholm,  he  proceeds  : — 
*'  This  reminds  me  of  a  very  singular  belief  that  prevaUed  not  many  years  ago 
in  these  parts  :  nothing  less  1  han  tliat  the  mid  wives  bad  power  of  transferring 
part  of  the  primsBval  curse  bestowed  on  our  great  first  mother  from  the  goov^- 
wife  to  her  husband.  I  saw  the  reputed  offspring  of  such  a  labour,  who 
kindly  came  into  the  world  without  giving  her  mother  the  least  uneasiness^ 
while  the  poor  husband  was  roaring  with  agony  in  his  uncouth  and  unnatura 
pains. — Vldt  Vol.  II.,  p.  91. 
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in  her  hands,"  said  my  informant.  "  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
the  child  was  dead  for  four  or  five  weeks,  but  my  mother,"  said 
he,  "  always  delivered  the  woman  in  safety."  She  was  equally 
successful  in  the  case  of  animals.  He  could  not  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  herb.  Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Society  can  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  Aime  Moire  as  an  amulet,  I  will  read  a 
few  lines  with  regird  to  St  Bridget,  from  which  we  see  that  the 
"  Mary  of  the  Gael"  was  also  regarded  as  a  great  protectress.  The 
title  is  "  Sloinneadh  Brighde,  muime  Chriosd" — "  The  Genealogy 
of  St  Bridget,  foster-mother  of  Christ."  The  lines,  which  I 
received  from  Father  Allan  Macdonald,  are  as  follows  : — 

Brighdhe  nighean  Dughaill  Duinn, 

'Ic  Aoidh,  'ic  Arta,  4c  Cuinn. 

Gach  la  is  gach  oidhche 

Ni  mi  cuimhneachadh  air  sloinneadh  Brighde. 

Cha  mharbhar  mi, 

Cha  ghuinear  mi, 

Cha  ghonar  mi, 

Cha  mho  dh'  fhagas  Criosd  an  dearmad  mi ; 

Cha  loisg  teine  gniomh  Shatain  mi ; 

'S  cha  bhath  uisge  no  saile  mi  : 

'S  mi  fo  chomraig  Naoirah  Moire 

'S  mo  chaomh  mhuime,  Brighde, 

Translated — 

St  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Dughall  Donn, 

Son  of  Hugh,  sou  of  Art,  son  of  Conn. 

Each  day  and  each  night 

I  will  meditate  on  the  genealogy  of  St  Bridget. 

[Whereby]  I  will  not  be  killed, 

1  will  not  be  wounded, 

I  will  not  be  bewitched  ; 

Neither  will  Christ  forsake  me  ; 

Satan's  fire  will  not  bum  me ; 

Neither  water  nor  sea  shall  drown  me  ; 

For  I  am  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

And  my  meek  and  gentle  foster-mother,  St  Bridget. 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  the  foregoing  have  a  singular  resemblance 
to  certain  lines  of  St  Patrick's  Hymn,  previously  mentioned.  lu 
the  Irish  hymn  we  have  the  following :  — 

Crist  dommimdegail  indfu  ameim 
Arloscud  arbadud  arguin. 
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Translated — 

Christ  to  protect  me  to-day  against  poison, 
Against  burning,  against  drowning,  against  wound. 

The  Aitme  Moire  in  Martin's  time  (circa  1695)  was  worn  round 
cliildren's  necks  as  an  amulet  against  witchcraft,  <kc.  The  white 
one,  he  tells  us,  was  particularly  prized.  I  show  you  a  specimen 
of  the  white  nut.  It  is  not  so  common  as  the  brown  one.  Martin 
says  that  if  evil  was  intended  the  nut  turned  black.  That  these 
nuts  did  change  colour,  he  says,  he  found  true  by  his  own  observsr 
tion,  but  he  could  not  be  positive  as  to  the  cause.  He  then  goes 
on : — 

"Malcolm  Campbell,  steward  of  Harris,  told  me  that  some 
weeks  before  my  arrival  there,  all  his  cows  gave  blood  instead  of 
milk,  for  several  days  together.  One  of  the  neighbours  told  his 
wife  that  this  must  be  witchcraft,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  remove 
it,  if  she  would  but  take  the  white  nut,  called  the  Virgin  Mary's 
Nut,  and  lay  it  in  the  pail  into  which  she  was  to  milk  the  cows. 
This  advice  she  presently  followed  ;  and,  having  milked  one  cow 
into  the  pail  with  the  nut  in  it,  the  milk  was  all  blood,  and  the 
nut  charged  its  colour  into  dark  brown.  She  ui-ed  the  nut  again, 
and  all  the  cows  gave  pure  good  milk,  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
virtue  of  the  nut.  This  very  nut  Mr  Campbell  presented  me  with, 
and  I  still  keep  it  by  me."     ( Vide  page  39). 

While  referring  to  the  Aime  Moire,  I  may  mention  another 
foreign  nut,  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  outer  islands.  Martin 
says  that  the  kernel  of  this  nut,  beat  to  powder  and  drunk  in 
milk  or  (iqua  vitce,  was  reckoned  a  good  cure  for  diarrhoaa  and 
dysentery ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Lane  Buchanan  states  that  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  Hebrides  (1 782-1 7t»0),  after  the  kernel  was  removed, 
the  shell  was  used  as  a  snuff-mull.  It  is  so  used  still,  and  I  exhibit 
a  specimen.  In  former  times  Hebridean  ladies  got  these  nuts 
mounted  with  silver,  and  used  them  as  vinaigrettes.  This  nut, 
according  to  Patrick  Neill  (Tour  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1806), 
is  the  seed  from  the  great  pod  of  the  Mimosa  Scandens  of  Linnaeus. 

Having  described  the  use  of  the  Aime  Moire  at  child  birth,  a 
Bathing  Charm  or  Blessing  may  now  be  given.     It  is  called 

EOLAS   AN    FHAILCIDH, 

or,  as  mainlanders  would  say,  Eolas  an  Fhairigidk,  The  water 
having  been  duly  blessed,  the  woman  bathing  the  infant  began  by 
sprinkling  a  palmful  (boiseag)  of  water  on  its  head.  As  the 
performance  went  on,  and  as  each  palmful  was  sprinkled  on  the 
child,  the  following  Incantation  was  repeated  : — 
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Boiseag  orr  th'aois  [air  t'aois], 

'S  boiseag  orr  th'fhaa  [air  t^has], 

'S  air  do  chuid  a  ghabhail  ort, 

'S  a  chuid  nach  fhasadh  anns  an  oidhche  dbiot 

Gu'm  f^adh  anns  an  latha  dbiot 

Tri  baslaicbean  na  Trianaid  Naoimb, 

Ga  d'  dbion  's  ga  d'  sbabbaladb 

Bbo  bbeum  siil, 

'S  bbq  cbraos-fbarmad  nam  peacacb. 

Translated — 

A  palmful  of  water  on  your  age  [years], 

A  palmful  of  water  on  your  growtb, 

And  on.  your  taking  of  your  food  ; 

And  may  tbe  part  of  you  wbieb  grows  not  during  tbe 

nigbt 
Grow  during  tbe  day. 

Tbree  palmfuls  of  water  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity, 
To  protect  and  guard  you 
From  tbe  effects  of  tbe  evil  eye. 
And  from  tbe  jealous  lust  of  sinners. 

Wbile  dealing  witb  amulets,  I  will  briefly  refer  to 

ACHLASAN  CHALUM-CHILLB, 

or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Setid-Chalum-Chtlle.  Tbis  plant  is 
described  by  Ligbtfoot  in  bis  "  Flora  Scotica  "  (p  416),  wbere  it  is 
given  as  St  Jobn's  Wort,  Hypericum  Perforatum,  On  tbe  High- 
land mainland  tbe  plant  is  called  "  Lus-Eoin-Bbaiste."  It  is  also 
called  "Ealabbuidb."  Tbis  latter  word  is  mentioned  in  "Miann 
a'  Bbaird  Aosda,"  a  poem  first  published  by  Ranald  Macdonald  of 
Eigg,  in  1776.  Tbe  name  "  Ealabbuidb,"  however,  is  not  generally 
known  in  tbe  Highlands,  as  is  illustrated  by  tbe  fact  that  John 
Mackenzie,  in  the  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,"  considered  it 
necessary  to  explain  it  by  means  of  a  footnote.^  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Donncbadh  Ban  in  "  BeinuDobbrainn  "  : — 

'S  ann  do'n  teachd-an-t\r 

A  bha  s6gbar  lea' 
Sobbrach  's  eala-bhi 

'S  barra  neoineagan. 

The  word  is  ^iven  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  from  which  the 
inference  may  be  drawn  that  it  is  Irish.    The  plant,  according  to  the 

*  Vide  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,"  page  14. 
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same  authority,  is  also  called  "  Alias- Mhuire."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  it  is  generally  named  after  St  John,  we  have  it  in  the 
Highlands  named  after  St  Columba,  and  in  Ireland  after  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

We  have  numerous  descriptions,  in  folk-lore  books,  of  the 
ceremonies  on  St  John's  Eve,  the  plucking  of  St  John's  Wort,  and 
the  foretelling  of  one's  destiny,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our 
Hallowe'en  observances.  Bassardus  Viscontinus,  an  old  writer, 
commends  that  plant,  gathered  on  a  Friday,  about  the  full  moon 
in  July,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  as  a  cure  for  melancholy,  and 
calculated  to  drive  away  all  fantastical  spirits.  {Vide  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ").  A  German  poet  beautifully  describes 
the  ceremony  in  connection  with  this  plant,  in  lines  of  which  the- 
foUowing  are  a  translation  : — 

The  young  maid  stole  through  the  cottage  door, 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  the  plant  of  power  : — 
"  Thou  silver  glow-worm,  oh  lend  me  thy  light, 
I  must  gather  the  mystic  St  John's  Wort  to-night — 
The  wonderful  herb,  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  coming  year  shall  make  me  a  bride." 

And  the  glow-worm  came, 

With  its  silvery  flame, 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St  John ; 
And  soon  has  the  young  maid  her  love-knot  tied. 

With  noiseless  tread. 

To  her  chamber  she  sped. 
Where  the  spectral  moon  her  white  beams  shed : — 
"  Bloom  here,  bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power, 
To  deck  the  young  bride  in  her  bridal  hour !" 
But  it  drooped  its  head  that  plant  of  power, 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flower ; 
And  a  withered  wreath  on  the  ground  it  lay. 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  a  bridal  day. 
And  when  a  year  was  passed  away, 
All  pale  on  her  bier  the  young  maid  lay  ; 

And  the  glow-worm  came, 

With  its  silvery  flame. 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St  John  ; 
And  they  closed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold  clayv 

^{Vide  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  427). 
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An  Uist  lady  described  Achlasan-Chalum-Chille  to  me  as  grow- 
ing in  out-of-the-way  corners  in  little  branches,  with  pretty  yellow 
flowers — "Bithidh  e  Tas  'na  ghasan  agus  dithein  bhoidheach 
bhuidhe  air."  To  get  it  growing  on  the  hillside  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  looked  for  was  considered  very  lucky,  for  prosperity  and 
success  followed  in  its  train — "  Bha  buaidh  ga  ruith."  When  it 
was  found  unsought  for,  the  following  Incantation  was  said : — 

Achlasan-Chalum-Chille 

Gun  sireadh,  gun  iarraidh. 

Mo  niarrachd  ^  a  gheibheadh  e. 

Buainidh  mise  duilleach  an  aigh, 

Mar  a  dh'  6rduich  an  t-Ard-Righ. 

Cha  'n  'eil  aite  'n  teid  e  suas 

Nach  buinnigteadh  leis  buaidh  a's  c\s. 

Translated  — 

% 

The  herb  of  St  Columba  [St  John's  Wort] 

Unsought-for,  unasked — 

Fortunate  is  he  who  would  get  it. 

I  will  cut  [or  pluck]  the  Foliage  of  Prosperity 

As  commanded  by  the  High  King. 

Wherever  it  is  put  up 

It  will  win  victory  and  command  homage. 

Another  version  of  the  Incantation  was  thus  : — 

Achlasau-Chalum-Chille  . 

Gun  sireadh,  gun  iarraidh, 

Air  sliabh  chaorach  tha  mi  ga  d'  splonadh. 

Translated — 

St  Columba's  herb, 
Unsought-for  and  unasked — 
On  the  sheep  hills  I  pluck  thee. 

Another  version  was — 

Luibh  Chalum-Chille  gun  sireadh,  gun  iarraidh  ; 
'S  a  dheoin  Dia  cha  bh^saich  mi  nochd, 

^  Foinne  mu  'n  iadh  br6g 
Mo  niarrachd  bean  6g  air  am  bi ; 
Foinne  mu  'n  iadh  glaic, 
Mo  niarrachd  am  mac  air  am  bi. 

The  phrase  *'  Mo  niarrachd"  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Old  Irish  '*  Mo 
ii-genar  det-Biu"="  it  is  happy  for  you" — now  "  is  meunar  duit-se." 
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Translated — 

St  Coliunba's  herb  (or  wort)  unsought-for  and  unasked  ; 
And  please  God,  I  will  not  die  to-night. 

The  plant,  carried  about  the  person,  was  believed  to  act  as  a 
charm  or  protection  against  all  manner  of  evil  agencies.  Old 
persons  preserved  it  in  the  hope  that  their  cattle  and  sheep  would 
increase,  and  that  prosperity  \n  general  would  attend  them  ;  while 
school  children  carried  it  in  the  hope  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  teacher's  tawse.  The  Eigg  schoolboy  who  loitered  on  the  road 
from  school  in  the  evening  was  satisfied  he  would  escape  parental 
reproof  if,  in  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  came  across  this  precious 
herb,  unsought-for.     On  thus  finding  it  he  said — 

Aohlasan-Chalum-Chille,  gun  sireadh,  gun  iarraidh ; 
'S  a  dheoin  Dia  cha  'n  fhaigh  mi  achmhasan  an  nochd. 

Translated — 

St  Columba's  herb,  unsought-for  and  unasked  ; 
And  please  God,  I  will  not  be  reproved  to-night ! 

Martin  mentions  the  Fuga  Doemonumf  a  term  which  I  may  trans- 
late "  Sgiiirsadh  nan  Deamhan."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  he  refers  to  is  St  John's  Wort.     He  tsays  : — 

"  John  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Bemera  of  Harris,  wears  the 
plant  called  Fuga  Dcemonum  sewed  in  the  neck  of  his  coat,  to 
prevent  his  seeing  of  visions,  and  says  he  never  saw  any  since  he 
first  carried  that  plant  about  him.  He  suffered  me  to  feel  the 
plant  in  the  neck  of  his  coat,  but  would  by  no  means  let  me  open 
the  seam,  though  I  offered  him  a  reward  to  let  me  do  it." — (  Vide- 
page  334). 

Like  St  John's  Wort,  the  four-leaved  Shamrock  was  believed 
to  be  possessed  of  many  virtues,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  When  found  with- 
out seeking,  it  was  considered  fortunate,  and  concerning  it  the 
following  lines  were  said  : — 

Seamrag  nan  duillean  's  nam  buadh, 
Bu  chaomh  leam  thu  bhi  fo  m'  chluasaig 
'N  ^m  dhomh  cadal  na'm  shuain. 

Translated — 

Shamrock  of  leaves  and  virtues, 

I  would  wish  you  to  be  under  my  pillow 

On  my  falling  asleep. 
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TOIR   A   MACH   AN    TORAIDH. 

Every  Highlander  is  acquainted  with  the  belief  that  a  witch 
can  take  the  substance  out  of  her  neighbour's  milk.  The  same 
belief  is  common  throughout  Ireland.  The  idea  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Celts,  however  ;  and  as  illustrating  the 
power  attributed  to  witches,  I  quote  two  counts  from  the  indict- 
ment charging  Marion  Pardown,  Hills  wick,  Shetland,  1644,  with 
witchcraft.  (Vide  "  Hibbert's  Shetland's,"  p.  282).  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  Item, — Ye  the  sd.  Marion  Pardown  ar  indyttit  and  accusit 
for  that  zeers  syne,  James  Halcro,  in  Hilldiswick,  having  a  cow 
that  ye  alledged  had  pushed  a  cow  of  yours,  ye  in  revenge  thereof, 
by  yr.  said  devilish  art  of  witchcraft,  made  the  sd.  James  his  cow, 
milk  nothing  but  blood,  whereas  your  awin  cow  had  no  harm  in 
her  milk  ;  whereupon  they  suspecting  you,  shewit  the  sd.  bloody 
milk  to  Marion  Kilti  your  servant,  quha  desyrit  of  you  the  same 
bloody  milk  for  Goddis  cans  to  shew  you,  and  said  she  houpit  the 
cow  sould  be  weil ;  quhilk  having  gotten,  and  coming  therewith 
to  your  hous,  and  shawing  it  to  you,  thereafter  the  cow  grew  weil, 
thairby  shewing  and  proving  your  sd.  devilish  practyce  of  the  art 
of  witchcraft. 

"  Item, — Ye,  the  said  Marion,  are  indyttit  and  accusit  for  that 
you  having,  a'no  1642  zeirs,  hyrit  ane  cow  from  Androw  Smith, 
younger  in  Hildiswick,  which  ye  keepit  frae  the  bull,  when  she 
wald  have  taken  bull,  and  the  sd.  Andro  getting  knowledge  thereof, 
causit  the  same  to  be  brought  to  the  bull  and  buUit  against  your 
will.  The  next  year  wjien  she  calved,  ye  by  your  sd.  devilish  art 
of  witchcraft,  took  away  her  proffeit  and  milk,  sa  that  she  milked 
nothing  but  water,  quhilk  stinked  and  tasted  of  sham  a  long  tyme, 
till  that  you  comming  by  the  sd.  Andro  his  hous,  he  suspecting 
you,  caused  you  to  milk  her  and  look  to  her,  after  which  doing, 
immediately  the  sd.  cow's  milk  cam  to  its  own  nature, — thairby 
indicating  and  sewing  your  sd.  devilish,  and  wicked,  and  abbomin- 
able  airt  and  practyce  of  witchcraft, — and  quhilk  ye  cannot  deny." 

Poor  Marion  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  to 
death. 

In  the  Highlands,  similar  beliefs  as  to  the  powera  of  witches 
prevailed ;  and  our  Transactions  contain  an  interesting  paper  by  our 
friend  Mr  William  Mackay,  describing  the  burning  of  witches  in 
Strathglass.  The  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  of  Aberfoyle  in  the 
>eventeenth  century,  gives  us  in  his  "  Secret  Commonwealth  of 
Elves,  Fauns,  and  Fairies,"  the  following  account  of  it : — 
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"  What  food  they  [the  Fairies]  extract  from  us  is  conveyed  to 
their  homes  by  secret  paths,  as  sume  skilfull  Women  do  the  Pith 
and  Milk  from  their  Neighboura  Cows  into  their  own  Chiese-hold 
thorow  a  Hair-tedder,  at  a  great  Distance,  by  Airt  Magic,  or  by 
drawing  a  spickot  fastened  to  a  Post,  which  will  bring  milk  as  farr 
of  as  a  bull  will  be  heard  to  roar.  The  Chiese  made  of  the 
remaineing  Milk  of  a  Cow  thus  strained  will  swim  in  Water  like  a 
cork.  The  method  they  take  to  recover  their  milk  is  a  bitter 
<jhyding  of  the  suspected  Inchanters,  charging  them  by  a  Counter 
Charme  to  give  them  back  their  own,  in  God,  or  their  Master's 
name.  But  a  little  of  the  Mother's  Dung  stroakit  on  the  Calves 
mouth  before  it  suck  any,  does  prevent  this  theft."  The  formula 
described  by  Isabella  Oowdie,  a  witch,  was  as  follows  : — "  We 
plait  the  rope  the  wrong  way,  in  the  DeviPs  name,  and  we  draw 
the  tether  between  the  cow'd  hind  feet,  and  out  betwixt  her 
forward  feet,  in  the  Devil's  name,  and  thereby  take  with  us  the 
cow's  milk." 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  mode  of  treatment  existed  in  the 
Western  Islands.  There  the  people,  by  means  of  herbs  and 
appeals  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Church,  hoped  to  ward  off  the 
powers  of  witchcraft.     For  this  purpose  a  favourite  plant  was 

MOTHAN,  OR  MOAN. 

I  do  not  find  the  name  of  this  herb  in  any  of  our  Gaelic 
dictionaries;  but  in  Lightfoot's  "Flora  Scotica,"  page  1131,  under 
the  heading  "Addition  of  Erse  and  Scotch  names  and  plants,"  we 
have  the  following  : — "  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Moan,  Gaulis,  Steep- 
grass,  Eaming-grass,  Scotis-austraiy 

In  Uist  this  plant  was  believed  to  be  a  sure  protection  against 
the  powers  of  witches.  It  should  be  pulled  on  a  Sunday  in  this 
manner: — On  finding  a  place  where  it  grew  in  abundance, 
the  person  going  to  use  it  would  mark  out  three  small  tufts,  and 
calling  one  by  the  name  of  the  Father,  another  by  the  name  of 
the  Son,  and  the  third  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would 
commence  pulling  the  tufts,  at  the  same  time  saying  : — 

Buainidh  mise  am  M6than, 

An  luibh  a  bheannaich  an  Do/nhnach  ; 

Fhad  'sa  ghleidheas  mise  am  M6than 

Cha  *n  'eil  e  beo  air  thalamh 

Gin  a  bheir  bainne  mo  bh6  bhuam. 
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Translated — 

I  will  pull  the  M6an, 

The  herb  blessed  by  the  Domhnach ;  ^ 

So  long  as  I  preserve  the  M6an 

There  lives  not  on  earth 

One  who  will  take  my  cow's  milk  from  me. 

The  three  tufts  having  thus  been  pulled,  they  were  carefully  taken 
home,  rolled  up  in  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  and  concealed  in  some 
comer  of  the  dairy  or  milk-kist — "  ciste-a'-bhainne."  I  have  here 
a  specimen  of  the  M6an  which  was  in  actual  use  as  an  amulet. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  the  M6an  as  a  Fuga 
Dcemonurriy  my  informant  narrated  a  story,  which  may  be  briefly 
given  here : — A  certain  woman  in  the  Western  Islands  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  was  a 
group  of  admiring  females  round  the  fire  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  new  arrival.  While  thus  employed,  they  saw  a  shaggy 
little  creature — "  creutar  beag,  loireach  " — traddling  in  at  the 
door.  He  stood  bewildered  ;  and  in  an  instant  they  heard  a  voice 
without,  "Nach  toir  thu  mach  qT — (Will  you  not  bring  it  out?) 
The  "  creutar  loireach  "  responded,  "  Cha  toir ;  cha  'n  urrainn  mi, 
's  bainne  na  hk  a  dh'ith  am  M6than  'na  bhroiun  " — (No,  I  cannot, 
for  the  milk  of  the  cow  that  ate  the  M6an  is  in  his  stomach).  The 
stranger,  who  was  believed  to  be  a  Fairy  anxious  to  "  lift "  the 
child  before  it  was  baptised,  then  vanished.^ 

A  plant  called  "  Caoibhreachan  "  was  also  used  as  an  amulet  to 
protect  milk  from  witches.  It  was  believed  that  the  substance,  or 
"  Toradh,"  could  not  be  taken  out  of  milk  in  any  house  where  the 
"Caoibhreachan"  was  kept  under  an  upturned  dish.  I  do  not 
find  this  plant  mentioned  in  our  Gaelic  dictionaries,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  specimen  of  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  give  Eolas  nan  Torranan.  I  quote 
it  from  Dr  Stewart's  "  'Twixt  Ben  Nevis  and  Glencoe."  Dr  Stewart 
got  it  from  Mr  A.  A.  Carmichael : — 

Buaineams'  thu,  a  thorrannain, 

Le  t'  uile  bheannachd  's  le  t'  uile  bhuaidh  ; 

Thainig  na  naoi  earrannan 

Le  buaidh  an  torrannain, 

Lamh  Bhriglide  leam  ! 

Tha  mi  nis  'gad  bhuain. 

^  I.e.,  the  Church. 

^  It  was  thecuatoui  at  one  time  in  the  laland  of  Colonsay  to  put  an  oM 
Khoe  to  bum  at  the  fireside  when  a  woman  was  in  travail,  in  ortler  to  keei* 
uwtiy  the  fairies  that  were  always  ready  to  "  lift"  an  iofant. 
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Buaineams'  thu,  a  thorraunain, 
Le  d*  thoradh  inara  's  tire, 
Ri  Houadh  gun  traghadh 
Le  d'  laimh-sa,  Bhrighde  mh\n, 
Calum  naomh  'gam  sheoladh, 
Odhran  caomh  'gam  dhion, 
l8  Micheil  nan  steud  uaibhreach 
'Cur  buaidh  amis  nn  ni. 

Tha  mo  lus  lurach  a  uis  air  a  bhuain. 

Translated — 

Let  me  pluck  thee,  Torannan  ! 

With  all  thy  blessedness  and  all  thy  virtue, 

The  nine  blessings  came  with  the  nine  parts, 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Torannan ; 

The  hand  of  St  Bride  with  rae, 

I  am  now  to  pluck  thee. 
Let  me  pluck  thee,  Torannan  ! 
With  thine  increase  as  to  sea  and  land  ; 
With  the  fl()\vin;if  tide  that  shall  know  no  ebbing, 
By  the  jissistance  of  the  chaste  St  Bride, 
The  holy  St  Columba  directing  me, 
Gentle  Gran  protecting  me, 
And  St  Michael  of  high-crested  steeds 
Imparting  virtue  to  my  cattle, 

My  darling  plant  is  now  plucked. 

The  Kirk-Session  of  Kenmore,  in  Perthshire,  had  several  cases 
of  alleged  witchcraft  in  last  century.  From  the  Kirk-Sessioii 
records  it  appears  that  Janet  Macintaggart  was  charged,  on  19th 
July,  1747,  with  "Charms  and  Inchantments,"  by  milking  three 
drops  from  her  neighbour's  sheep  as  a  charm  to  recover  the  substance 
of  the  milk.  Her  sister  Margaret  was  charged  with  going  into 
every  house  in  the  township  with  an  egg  shell  having  a  little  milk  in 
it  concealed  in  her  breast ;  and  being  asked  for  what  end  she  did  it, 
she  answered  that  "  she  heard  some  of  the  wives  of  the  town  say 
that  to  go  into  their  neighbour's  houses  with  an  egg  shell  after 
this  manner  was  an  effectual  charm  to  recover  the  substance  of 
tlieir  milk  which  was  taken  awav." 

THE    EVIL    EYE. 

The  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  is  of  great  antiquity.     Virgil  says — 
"  Nescio  quis  feneros  ocuhis  mihi  fascinat  agnos" 
"  It  nuist  be  that  some  evil  eye  bewitches  my  tender  lambs." 
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For  centuries  this  belief  has  prevailed  in  the  Highlands.  We 
are  often  told  that  the  Highlanders  are  superstitious,  and  in  that 
respect  far  behind  their  Lowland  neighbours.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  here  that  the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  has  prevailed  in 
all  countries,  and  prevails  even  in  civilised  Greece  to  the  present 
time.  Mr  Rennall  Rodd,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  the 
"  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modem  Greece,"  mentions  that  all  grades  of 
Grecian  society  believe  in  it.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Greek  Church,  which  has  prayers  against  its 
potency. 

The  Evil  Eye  was  believed  to  be  the  outcome  of  envy.  Admira- 
tion implied  envy  and  covetousness,  and  hence  when  one  praised  or 
admired  another,  whether  man  or  beast,  the  object  praised  was 
believed  to  be  liable  to  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye.^  Thus  when  a 
woman  admires  a  child,  she  frequently  says — "  Gu'm  beannaich  an 
Sealbh  thu  ;  cha  ghabh  mo  shuil  ort ; "  which  may  be  translated — 
"  God  bless  you,  my  eye  shall  not  punish  you  " — that  is  to  say  that 
the  child  should  not  become  a  victim  to  the  Evil  Eye. 

This  idea  also  prevails  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  praise  of 
the  description  above  indicated  receives  the  name  "  Forespoken.*' 
If  one  says  to  a  child  "  He  is  a  bonnie  bairn ;"  or  "  Thoo  are  look- 
ing well  the  day,"  it  is  regarded  as  coming  from  an  "  ill  tongue," 
unless  the  expression  "  God  save  the  bairn,"  or  some  such  blessing 
is  also  used.  When  one  was  **  Forespoken  "  the  cure  in  Orkney 
was  "Forespoken  Water" — that  is  water  into  which  something  has 
been  dropped,  supposed  to  possess  magical  powers,  and  over  which 
an  Incantation  has  been  pronounced — probably  a  reminiscence 
of  Holy  Water.  The  articles  dropped  in  the  water  were, 
as  a  lule,  three  pebbles  of  different  colours  gathered  from 
the  sea  shore.  The  charm  was  considered  most  potent  when 
one  stone  was  jet  black,  another  white,  and  the  remaining  red,  blue, 
or  greenish.  An  Incantation  was  then  muttered  over  the  water, 
the  reciter  commencing  by  saying  the  word  "  Sain,"  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Incantation  was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  name  of  Him  that  can  cure  or  kill, 
This  water  shall  cure  all  earthly  ill. 
Shall  cure  the  blood  and  flesh  and  bone, 
For  ilka  ane  there  is  a  stone  ; 

^  In  tlie  «ong  of  the  Kenlochewe  Kard  already  referred  to,  we  have  the  Une— 
Buidseachd,  a'a  draoidheachd  a'e  famiad. 
(Witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  cnvyJ) 
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May  she  fleg  all  trouble,  sickness,  pain, 
Cure  without  and  cure  within 
Cure  the  heart,  and  horn,  and  skin. 

The  patient  for  whom  the  "Forespoken  Water*'  was  prepared  had 
to  drink  a  part  of  it ;  the  remainder  was  sprinkled  on  his  person. 
A  variant  of  the  Incantation  is  as  follows  : — 

Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost, 

Bitten  sail  they  be 

Wha  have  bitten  thee  ! 

Care  to  their  near  vein. 

Until  thou  get'st  thy  health  again. 

Mend  thou  in  God's  name  ! 

The  Evil  Eye  might  be  described  as  of  a  two-fold  character.  It 
was  (first)  believed  to  be  the  outcome  of  an  evil  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  one  who  possessed  it;  and  (secondly)  many  were 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  this  unhappy  faculty,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  were  innocent  of  any  ill  design.  I  have  recently 
met  on  the  West  Coast  a  man  who  believed  that  he  himself 
had  the  Evil  Eye,  and  that  he  could  not  look  even  on  his  own 
cattle  and  admire  them  without  the  animals  suffering  from  the 
baneful  influence  !  In  Greece  the  most  popular  amulet  against 
fascination,  and  the  consequent  Evil  Eye,  is  garlic.  A  mother  or 
nurse  walking  out  with  her  children,  who  may  be  admired,  will  at 
once  exclaim  "  Skordon  "  (garlic).  The  ancients  seem  to  have  held 
that  a  power  which  grew  out  of  envy  was  best  thwarted  by  any- 
thing which  provoked  laughter.  Accordingly  amulets  of  an 
indelicate  character  were  worn  as  charms,  and  spitting  was  an  uni- 
versal remedy.  In  West  Connaught  recourse  is  had  to  spitting  at 
the  present  day.  The  peraon  suspected  of  possessing  the  Evil  Eye 
is  got  to  expectorate  on  the  person  "  over-looked."  Should  the 
suspected  person  decline,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  a  part  of  his 
underclothing  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  the  "overlooked  "  person 
with  it.  In  the  event  of  these  "  remedies "  proving  ineffectual 
recourse  is  had  to  a  process  called  Conlaoideacha.  According  to 
this  method  a  relative  of  the  *  victim"  takes  a  mug  and  proceeds 
with  it  to  a  certain  number  of  houses.  He  gets  every  member  of 
each  house  visited  to  spit  into  the  mug.  The  contents  are  taken 
home  and  the  "overlooked"  person  is  rubbed  therewith.  This  is 
believed  to  bo  an  effectual  cure  ! 

In  the  Highlands  thei-e  were  amulets  worn,  such  as  coins  and 
beads,  about  children's  necks ;  and  the  possessor  of  the  Evil  Eye 
was  given  something  as  an  antidote  to  his  envy.     If  a  neighbour 
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entered  when  a  woman  was  churning,  the  envious  eye  of  the  visitor 
might  affect  the  performance,  and  prevent  the  butter  from  coming  ! 
To  avert  such  a  calamity,  the  visitor  got  a  drink  out  of  the  chum. 
In  order  to  avoid  such  interruptions,  the  churning  was  usually 
made  after  bed-time,  when  the  dangers  of  interruption  from  with- 
out were  few. 

A  certain  preparation  of  water  was  one  of  the  prevailing 
remedies  when  either  man  or  beast  was  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  the  Evil  Eye.  At  page  126  of  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Gaelic 
Society's  Transactions,  I  gave  a  short  account  of  the  ceremony. 
According  to  the  description  then  given,  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  were  put  into  a  basin  of  w^ater.  The  person  performing 
the  Eolas  repeated  the  undemotcd  words  over  the  dish,  at  the 
same  time  blowing  the  water  w4th  his  or  her  breath.  The  water 
•was  then  sprinkled  on  the  person  supposed  to  be  suffering  from 
the  malady.     The  words  given  on  that  occasion  were — 

'S  i  *n  t-suil  a  chi, 

*S  e  'n  cridhe  a  smuainicheas, 

'S  i  'n  teanga  'labhras  ; 

'S  mise  'n  Triuir  gu  tilleadh  so  ortsa,  A.B. 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  S[)ioraid  Naoimh. 

Translated — 

Tis  the  eye  that  sees, 
'Tis  the  heart  that  thinks, 
'Tis  the  tongue  that  speaks  ; 
I  am  the  Three  to  turn  this  oflF  you,^ 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  I  will  now  proceed  with  the 
mode  of  curing  the  sufferer  from  the  supposed  effects  of  the  Evil 
Eye,  as  the  same  is  practised  in  Uist.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
foimer  goes  for  water,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  taken  from  a  burn 
licross  which  the  living  pass,  and  over  which  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  from  time  to  time  carried.  Having  brought  the  water 
into  the  house,  he  repeats  the  Paidir  (Pater),  and  the  Creud  (Credo), 
He  then  takes  a  coin,  or  coins.  My  informant  was  not  very 
precise  as  to  the  use  of  the  three  metals,  as  stated  in  the  former 
description,  but  she  significantly  added,  "  Mar  is  treise  'n  t-airgiod 
's  ann  is  fhearr  e,"  meaning  that  the  more  valuable  the  coin,  the 
more  powerful  it  is  !     The  coin,  or  coins,  are  then,  in  the  name  of 

^  Here  the  name  of  the  afflicted  person  is  to  be  said. 
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the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  put  into  the  water.  Thereafter 
three  palmfuls  (tri  boiHengan)  are  (sprinkled,  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  on  the  person  or  animal  suffering.  The  performer  then 
goes  with  the  dish  of  water  to  the  fireside,  and  sprinkles  three 
{lalmfuls  on  the  fire,  rej^ating  these  words  : — 

"  An  till  teine  tarmad  ? 
Tillidh  teine  farmad." 

("  Will  fire  tura  envy  ? 
Fire  will  turn  envy  "). 

The  remainder  of  the  water  is  then  taken  outside,  and  spilled  on 
a  flag,  or  rock — on  what  my  informant  called  "air  lie  dhUimi,**^ 
that  is,  a  flag  or  rock  in  situ. 

At  the  present  day,  in  Perthshire,  a  similar  performance  is 
gone  through  when  a  tenant  finds  that  a  ram  of  his  flock  is  sick. 
The  practice,  doubtless,  has  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  such  sick- 
ness was  due  to  the  Evil  Eye.  The  ceremony  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  first  charm  ;  and  it  was  considered  a  good 
sign  if  the  coin  adhered  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
water. 

A  version  I  received  from  Skye  a  few  years  ago  seems  simple. 
Three  coins — half  a  sovereign,  half  a  crown,  and  half  a  penny-  - 
were  put  into  the  water  ;  the  performer  knelt  on  his  right  knee, 
and  sprinkled  the  water  on  the  sufferer,  at  the  same  time  repeating^ 
the  following  Incantation  : — 

Chi  suil  thu : 

Labhraidh  bial  thu ; 

Smuainichidh  cridhe  thu — 

An  Triuir  ga  do  dhion — 

An  t-Athair,  am  Mac,  'san  Spiorad  Naomh. 

(name  here) 
A  thoil-san  gu'n  robh  deanta.     Amen. 

Translated — 

Eye  will  see  you, 
Tongue  will  speak  of  you  ; 
Heart  will  think  of  you — 
The  Three  are  protecting  you— 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

A.  B. 
His  will  be  done.     Amen. 
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There  was  a  general  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye  among  old  Skyemen 
in  former  times.  As  an  antidote  against  it,  the  following  verse 
was  repeated  when  washing  in  the  morning  : — 

Gu'm  beannaicheadh  Dia  mo  shuil, 
'S  beannaichidh  mo  shuil  na  chi : 
Beannaichidh  mise  mo  nabuidh, 
'S  beannaichidh  mo  nabuidh  mi. 

Translated — 

Let  God  bless  my  eye, 

And  my  eye  will  bless  all  I  see ; 

I  will  bless  my  neighbour. 

And  my  neighbour  will  bless  me. 

Another  Skye  remedy  was  the  sign  of  the  cross.  When  a 
l)erson  believed  to  have  the  Evil  Eye,  or  to  be  unlucky  to  meet 
(droch  comMhdlaiche),  was  met  anywhere,  the  person  dreading  any 
evil  result  from  the  meeting  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
ground,  between  himself  and  the  untoward  person.  This  practice 
prevailed  till  recent  times,  and  may  still  be  observed  by  old 
persons — a  very  significant  survival  of  Catholic  times  in  a  purely 
Protestant  district. 

Another  supposed  cure  for  the  Evil  Eye  was  "Eolas  a* 
chronachaidh."  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  Mackenzie's 
^*  Beauties,"  page  268,  where  it  is  stated  that  as  the  Incantation 
was  sung  a  bottle  of  water  was  being  filled,  and  the  performer  so 
modulated  his  voice  as  to  chime  with  the  gurgling  of  the  liquid  as 
it  poured  into  the  vessel.  The  Incantation,  as  given  in  the 
"  Beauties,"  is  as  follows : — 

Deanamsa  dhutsa  eolas  air  suil, 

A  uchd  Hie  Phadruig  Naoimh, 

Air  at  amhaich  is  stad  earbuill, 

Air  naoi  conair  's  air  naoi  connachair, 

'S  air  naoi  bean  seang  sithc, 

Air  suil  seana-ghille,  's  air  sealladh  seana-mhna  ; 

Mas  a  suil  fir  i,  i  lasadh  mar  bhigh, 

Mas  a  suil  mnath'  i,  i  bhi  dh'  easbhuidh  a  cich, 

Falcadair  fuar  agus  fuarachd  da  'fuil. 

Air  a  ni,  's  air  a  daoine. 

Air  a  crodh  *8  air  a  caoraich  fein. 
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Translated — 

Let  me  perform  for  you  a  charm  for  the  evil  eye, 

From  the  breast  of  the  holy  Gil-Patrick  [St  Patrick], 

Against  swelling  of  neck  and  stoppage  of  bowels  [tail], 

Against  nine  "  Conair*'  and  nine  "  Connachair," 

And  nine  slender  fairies, 

Against  an  old  bachelor's  eye  and  an  old  wife's  eye. 

If  a  man's  eye  may  it  flame  like  resin, 

If  a  woman's  eye  may  she  want  her  breast, 

A  cold  plunge  and  coldness  to  her  blood, 

And  to  her  stock,  to  her  men. 

To  her  cattle  and  her  sheep. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  spitting  cure  as  practised  in 
Ireland.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  D.  O'Faherty,  the  collector  and 
compiler  of  that  entertaining  volume,  "  Siamsa  an  Gheimhridh," 
for  the  following  Irish  incantation  against  the  Evil  Eye : — 

An  Triur  a  chonnaic  me  agus  ndr  bheannuigh  m6 — 

An  t-suil,  an  croidhe,  agus  an  beul ; 

An  Triur  a  chuir  mise  do  mo  chosaint — 

An  t-Athair,  an  Mac,  agus  an  Spiorad  Naomh. 

Air  a  bha  beannach,  no  air  a  chaoraibh  lachtnach, 

Agus  mar  bh-fuil  rud  air  bith  eile  aige, 

Faoi  na  chroidhe  agus  faoi  'na  easnachaibh  fein, 

Uaimse  agus  6  gach  duine  bhaineas  liom  fein. 

Translated — 

Three  who  saw  me  and  did  not  bless  me — 

The  eye,  the  heart,  and  the  mouth  ; 

The  Three  whom  I  placed  to  protect  me — 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(May  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye  fall) 

On  his  horned  cattle,  on  his  dun  sheep  ; 

And  if  he  has  nothing  else  (may  he  feel  its  effects) 

Under  his  own  heart  and  under  his  own  ribs 

From  me  and  from  each  person  who  belongs  to  me. 

Mr  Leland,  in  his  "  Gypsy  Sorcery,"  makes  several  references 
to  the  Evil  Eye.  At  page  51  he  describes  the  Gypsy  ceremony 
against  the  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  akin 
to  our  Highland  method,  I  may  briefly  repeat  it  here.  A  jar  is 
filled  with  water  from  a  stream,  and  it  must  be  taken  loith^  not 
against  the  current.     In  it  are  placed  seven  coals,  seven  handfuls 
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-of  meal,  and  seven  cloves  of  garlic,  all  of  which  are  put  on  the 
fire.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil,  it  is  stirred  with  a  three- 
forked  twig,  while  the  gypsy  repeats  a  rhyme  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

Evil  eyes  look  on  thee, 
May  they  here  extinguished  be, 
x\nd  then  seven  ravens 
Pluck  out  the  evil  eyes. 
Evil  eyes  (now)  look  on  thee, 
May  they  soon  extinguished  be. 
Much  dust  in  the  eyes. 
Thence  may  they  become  blind. 
Evil  eyes  now  look  on  thee, 
May  they  soon  extinguished  be ; 
May  they  burn,  may  they  burn 
In  the  fire  of  God  ! 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  seven  ravens  in  the  rhyme  are  pro- 
'bably  represented  by  the  seven  coals ;  while  the  three-pointed 
twig,  the  meal,  and  the  garlic,  symbolise  lightning. 

From  the  Evil  Eye  one  naturally  turns  to  what  is  called  in 
the  Outer  Hebrides, 

EOLAS   AN    T-SNAITHNBAN,    OR    I  HE   TRIPLE   THREADS. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  Pennant,  in  his  Tour,  refers  to 
Virgil's  description  of  the  charms  used  by  the  shepherd  Alphesi- 
boDUS,  and  the  use  of  triple  threads  in  connection  with  these : — 

^^  Necte  tiribus  nodts  iernos^  Amarylli,  colores  ; 

Necte^  Amaryllis  modo  et  *  Veneris^  die  *  vinciUa  necto.^'^ 

("  Twine  in  three  knots,  Amaryllis,  the  three  colours ; 

Twine  them.  Amaryllis,  and  say,  *I  am  twining  the  bonds  of  love'"). 

Eolds  an  t-Snaithnean  is  simply  the  Charm  or  Incantation  of  the 
threads,  that  is,  the  triple  threads  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  triple  threads  of  Virgil  were  white,  rose  colour,  and  black. 
In  Virgil's  Ecologue  VIII.,  line  73,  we  have  a  clear  reference  to 
the  Eolas  of  the  triple  threads  : — 

"  Terna   tibi    hcec  primum   triplici  diver sa   colore 
Licia  circumdoy 

("These  three  threads  distinct  with  three  colours 
I  wind  round  thee  first  "), 

thus  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  this  charm.     It  is  still  very 
popular  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  is  used  as  a  Charm  against 
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the  eflfects  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  also  against  Witchcraft.     The  rite 
observed  is  as  follows : — 

First,    the   Paidir   or   Pater    is   said.      Then    the    following 
Incantation  : — 

Chi  suil  thu, 
Labhraidh  bial  thu  ; 
Smuainichidh  cridhe  thu. 
Tha  Fear  an  righthighe^ 
Gad*  choisreagadh, 
An  t-Athair,  am  Mac,  's  an  Spiorad  Naomh. 

Ceathrar  a  rinn  do  chron — 

Fear  agus  bean, 

Gille  agus  nighean. 

Co  tha  gu  sin  a  thilleadh  ? 
Tri  Pearsannan  na  Trianaid  ro-naomh, 
An  t-Athair,  am  Mac,  *s  an  Spiorad  Naomh. 

Tha  mi  *cur  fianuis  gu  Moire,  agus  gu  Brighde, 
Ma  *s  e  duine  rinn  do  chron, 
Le  droch  run. 
No  le  droch  shuil. 
No  le  droch  chridhe, 
Gu'm  bi  thusa,  (     ^     j  gu  niath 
Ri  linn  so  a  chur  mu  'n  cuairt  ort. 
An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh. 

Translated — 

An  eye  will  see  you. 
Tongue  will  speak  of  you, 
Heart  will  think  of  vou, 
The  Man  of  Heaven 
Blesses  you 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Four  caused  your  hurt — 

Man  and  wife, 

Young  man  and  maiden. 

Who  is  to  frustrate  that  % 
The  three  Persons  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

*  Righ-theach  is  an  ordinary  word  for  Heaven  in  the  old  Irish  manuscripts. 
'  Here  say  the  name  of  person  or  beast  to  be  cured. 
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I  call  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Bridget  to  witness 

That  if  your  hurt  was  caused  bv  man, 

Through  ill-will, 

Or  the  evil  eye, 

Or  a  wicked  heart, 
That  you  [A.B.]  may  be  whole, 
While  I  entwine  this  about  you. 
In  nomine  Patris,  <tc. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  Incantation  is  recited  three  times,  and» 
during  the  recital,  the  Snaithneany  or  tri-coloured  triple  thread,  is 
entwined  about  the  beast's  tail  {am  bun  an  earhuill)  with  triple 
knots.  If  the  beast  is  to  recover,  the  person  applying  the 
Snaithnean  feels  himself  or  herself  becoming  ill !  If  the  first  recital 
does  not  prove  efficacious,  the  rite  may  be  performed  two  or  three 
times. 

Another  Eolas,  which  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Snaithnean,  is 

EOLAS    FOIREIGNIDH. 

It  may  be  used  for  man  or  beat t,  with  or  without  the  Snaithnean,  in 
all  sorts  of  illnesses  of  a  sudden  nature,  and  is  much  in  request. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Ceathrar  a  laidheas  an  suil. 
Fear  a's  bean, 
Gille  agus  nighean, 
Triuir  ga  shodhadh  sin. 
An  t-Athair,  am  Mac,  's  an  Spiorad  Naomh. 

From  the  Evil  Eye  and  the  Snaithnean  one  naturally  turns  to 

THE   SIAN,    OR   8EUN. 

Macalpine  defines  Seun  as  "  an  amulet  to  render  a  warrior 
invulnerable."  The  word  is  also  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense 
as  meaning  blessed,  or  sacred.  We  have  the  expression  "Am 
biadh  gun  sianadh  air  do  shiubhal,''  signifying  that  a  person 
had  partaken  of  food  without  blessing  it  or  saying  grace.  In  the 
song  of  the  Kenlochewe  Bard,  previously  referred  to,  we  have  the 
mother-in-law  presented  to  us  at  the  bed  of  the  young  couple  as 
"  Ga'n  sianadh  's  ga'n  teagasg  ;"  that  is,  blessing  them  and  teach- 
ing them.  The  Sian,  as  explained  by  Macalpine,  and  also  in  a 
more  elabomte  form  by  the  learned  authors  of  the  Highland 
Society's  Dictionary,  is  simply  a  protective  charm  ;  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  belief  in  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
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the  Highlands.     In  the   work  by   Mr  l^ennall  Rodd,  previously 
referred  to,  we  have  an  account  of  a  certain  Cretan  warrior  who, 
in  our  own  time,  pretended  to  be  invulnerable  in  virtue  of  a  medal 
of   St   Constantine,  which  he  wore  suspended  round    his   neck. 
Twice  this  warrior  was  hit  without  being  wounded,  but  a  thiH 
time  he  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  neck.     This,  however,  di«l 
not  shake  his  confidence,  and  he  attributed  his  mischance  to   the 
fact  that  in  pursuance  of  a  vendetta  he  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-Christian,  whereupon  the  saint 
had  withdrawn  his  protection.     This  reminds  one  of  the  legend 
that  the  Highland  warriors  who  were  under  a  sian  at  Culloden  had 
only  to  remove  their  plaids  and  shake  off  the  bullets  !     The  Clan- 
ranald  chief  who  was  killed   at  Sheriffmuir  was  believed  to  hv 
"charmed"  or  under  a  protective  spell ;  and  an  Uist  tradition  has 
it  that  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  a  man  from  his  own  estate^* 
who  had  encountered  his  ire  for  some  misconduct,  and  who  joined 
his  opponents.     This  man  knew  that  his  chief  was  protected  by  a 
siariy  and,  putting  a  silver  coin  into  his  gun,  shot  him. 

The  sian  of  the  Clanranalds  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  piece 
of  the  club  moss  (GarhJuuj  an  t-sleibhej,  and  a  piece  of  the  caul  or 
currachd-rath  (Fortunatus's  cap).  These  were  put  intx)  the  pocket 
of  the  warrior  when  departing  for  battle,  either  by  a  virgin  or  an 
unmarried  man.  At  the  same  time  an  Incantation  of  some  kind 
was  gone  through.  With  regard  to  the  club  moss,  the  following 
lines  were  said  : — 

Fhir  a  shiubhlas  gu  h-eutrom, 

Cha  'n  eagal  dhuit  beud  no  pudhar, 

'S  garbhag-an-t-sleibhe  bhi  air  do  shiubhal. 

I  was  not  able  to  find  the  Incantation  of  the  Sian  in  Uist^  but 
I  give  here  a  set  which  Mr  Macbain  obtained  from  one  of  his 
mainland  friends.  The  "  charmer"  and  his  protege  go  to  a  retired 
spot.  The  recipient  of  the  charm  there  goes  on  his  knees  ;  the 
"  charmer"  lays  his  hand  on  the  other's  head  ;  and,  with  eyes  shut, 
utters  the  Incantation.  Going  roimd  him  sunwise,  or  Deisealy  h<' 
repeats  these  words  twice  : — 

Sian  a  chuir  Moire  air  a  Mmc  ort, 
Sian  roimh  mharbhadh,  sian  roimh  lot  ort, 
Sian  eadar  a'  chioch  's  a'  ghlun, 
Sian  eadar  a'  ghlun  *s  a'  bhroit  [bhraghaid]  oi*t, 
Sian  nan  Tri  ann  an  Aon  ort, 
"0  mhullach  do  chinn  gu  bonn  do  chois  ort. 
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Sian  seachd  paidir  a  h-aon  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paid'r  a  dha  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  tri  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  ceithir  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  coig  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  a  sia  ort, 

Sian  seachd  paidir  nan  seachd  paidir  dol  deiseal  ri 

deagh  uarach  ort,  ga  do  ghleidheadh  bho  bheud 

's  bho  mhi-thapadh. 

Translated — 

The  charm  that  Mary  placed  on  her  Son  be  on  you, 

Charm  from  slaying,  charm  from  wounding, 

Charm  between  pap  and  knee, 

Charm  between  knee  and  breast  on  you. 

Charm  of  the  Three  in  One  on  you. 

From  top  of  head  to  sole  of  foot, 

Charm  of  seven  paters  once  on  you. 

Charm  of  seven  paters  twice  on  you, 

Charm  of  seven  paters  thrice  on  you, 

Charm  of  seven  paters  four  times  on  yon. 

Charm  of  seven  paters  five  times  on  you, 

Charm  of  seven  paters  six  times  on  you, 

( 'harm  of  the  seven  paters  of  the  seven  iiaters  going 

sunwise  in  lucky  hour  on  you,  a-keeping  you 

from  harm  and  accident. 

(ioing  anti-sunwise,  or  tmtit/iealy  he  repeats  the  following  one  :— 

Clogaid  na  slaiute  mu  d'  cheann, 

Cearcall  a'  Chumhnaint  nni  d'  amhaich, 

Uchd-eididh  an  t-sagairt  mu  b' bhroil leach; 

Ma  's  ruaig  bho  'n  taobh-chuil, 

Brogan  na  h-Oighe  ga  d'  ghiiilan  gu  luath. 

Sian  nan  Tri  ann  an  Aon  ort, 

Bho  rahullach  do  chinn  gu  bonn  do  shail, 

Agus  sian  paidir  nan  seachd  paidir 

Dol  tuaitheal  is  deiseal,  deiseal  is  tuaitheal, 

Gu  d*  ghleidheadh  bho  d'  chul 

Bho  luaidhe  's  bho  chlaidheanih, 

Bho  lot  's  bho  mharbhadh, 

Gu  uair  a*8  am  do  bhais. 
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Translated — 

The  helmet  of  salvation  alx)ut  vour  head, 

The  ring  of  the  Covenant  about  your  neck, 

The  priest's  bretistplate  alx)ut  your  breast ; 

If  it  be  rout  on  the  rear, 

The  shoes  of  the  Virgin  to  take  you  swiftly  away. 

Charm  of  the  Three  in  One  on  you 

From  crown  of  head  to  sole  of  foot, 

And  the  charm  of  the  pater  of  the  seven  paters 

A-going  anti-sunwise  and  sunwise,  sunwise  and  anti-sunwise, 

To  protect  you  from  behind, 

From  lead  and  from  sw^ord. 

From  wound  and  from  slaying. 

Till  the  hour  and  time  of  your  death. 

The  Caul — CurrachdrcUh,  or, as  it  is  frequently  called,  Cochull 
— is  a  membraneous  cap  in  which  the  head  of  a  child  is  sometiaies 
enveloped   when   bom.      Such  children  are   believed  to  be    the 
special   favourites   of   fortune.     In   addition   to   the   caul    being 
legarded  as  a  protective  charm  in  battle,  it  is  also  believed  to 
afford  protection  from  drowning,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  article 
of  considerable  marketable  value  among  sailors.     The  belief  in  its 
ftficacy  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Highlands  or  even   to 
Scotland.     The  French  in  Mauritius  attach  special  virtue  to  it, 
and  ofl'er  it  for  sale  at  fancy  prices.     In  1835,  an  advertisement 
in  the  following  terms  appeared   in  the  Tint^s  newspaper  : — "  A 
child's  caul  to  be  disposed   of,  a  well-known  preservative  against 
tlrowning,  <fec.     Price  10  guineas."     Mr  Moore  refers  to  this  super- 
stition in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  states  that  a  caul  has  been  adver- 
tised  for   sale    in   a   Liverpool   newspaper   in    1891.      Professor 
O'Growney  informs  me  that  advertisements  to  the  same   effect 
appeared  frequently  in  Irish  newspapers  till  about  ten  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
cowl  of  the  monk — Gaelic,  cochull ;  Latin,  cuciiUus — was  also  used 
as  an  amulet  in  battle.  In  the  life  of  St  Columba,  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  we  are  told  that  Columcille  sained,  or  consecrated,  a  cowl 
for  the  warrior  Aed  Slaine,  and  said  that  he  (the  warrior)  would 
not  be  slain  so  long  as  that  cowl  should  be  on  him.  Aed  Slaine 
went  upon  a  raid.  He  forgot  his  cowl.  He  Wiis  slain  on  that 
day.  Again,  in  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba  (Book  II.,  ch.  25), 
mention  is  made  of  Findlugau  donning  the  Saint's  cowl  to  protect 
him  from  the  spear-th rusts  of  Manns  De\tera  !  St  Columba  is  said 
to  have  written  the  MS.  known  as  the  Cnthach.  His  kindred,  the 
O'Donnells,  alwaN's  bron<x]it  i:  with  tlioni  tn  battle,  and  it  was  their 
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custom  to  have  it  carried  three  times  round  their  army  before 
fighting,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  ensure  victory.  Hence  the 
name  Cathach,  or  Battle-book. 

In  Ireland  an  Incantation  known  as  Marihainn  Pkadraic  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  Highland  Stan,  According  to  tradition,  St 
Patrick  recited  the  words  over  the  corpse  of  one  Aine,  and  stated 
that  any  one  hearing  it  would  escape  many  dangers.  The  language 
of  the  Marihainn  is  very  old  :  and  several  passages  have  crept  into 
it  which  are  very  obscure.  The  Irish  peasantry  attribute  great 
virtues  to  it,  and  are  very  anxious  to  have  it.  Irish  soldiers  in 
foreign  lands  have  been  known  to  send  for  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  preserve  them  from  being  shot.  For  the  following  version 
of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  D.  O'Faherty,  editor  of  Siamsa  an 
Gheimhridh.  He  took  it  down  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  man 
named  Michael  Joyce : — 

Claoidhtear  seang  ;  feart  fial ;  Aine  'sa  g-cill  go  buan 

Go  buadh  na  g-craobh  nglaise ;  sugh  na  geige-g^ire,  gile. 

Go  m-budh  subhach  suan  mise  agus  ingean  Aonghuis  Sailm  Ghlais, 

Gidh  nar  budh  ionann  duinn  riin  creidimh 

Gan  d*  dr  ngrddh  againn  air  an  talamh  acht  Aine. 

Beannachd  leis  an  anam  a  bhi  i  g-corp  Aine  ni  h-dille 

Agus  gach  neach  a  m-beidh  an  Mharthainn  seo  aige 

Beannachd  d'  kr  ngrddh-ne. 

Is  aoibhinn  a  folt,  go  bUth  fionn-bhuidhe,  '0  a  h-aghaidh  s^imhe 

corcardha. 
Ae:us  a  corp  a  bhi  seimh  cumhra. 
Boul  6  fdth  focal  nior  facas  a  riamh  6  naire. 
Aine  6g  ni  h-Aille  go  feart  a  claoidh  ! 
Nior  ehualaidh  si  a  riamh   aii  aithrighe  i  g-eriith,  6  ghuth  nd  6 

chdilidheachd. 
Fagamuid  na  buadha-so  mar  ar  n-aithne  ;  buadh  conganta,  buadh 

treise ; 
Buadh  feise  le  iionn  mnaibh ;  buadh  dubhdn  na  tri  righ  riaghalta  faoi 
Aine,  ni  bheidh  mordn  cin  air  d'aithrighe  ma  eistir  le  comhradh — 

An  t^  a  dearfadh  mo  laoidh  go  mear-bhinn  glan  nasal 
JUichfaidh  an  t-Aingeal  ar  neimh  leis  's  nior  bh'  eagal  do  Righ  an 
Uabhair. 

An  t6  a  dearfadh  na  Marthainn-so  tri  theinntibh  na  h-Eireann 
Mdr  's  iata  fosglochar  iad  eidir  chruadh  ghlais  agus  gcibhinn. 

An  te  a  dearfadh  na  Marthainn-so  a'  dul  i  m-broid  na  i  bh-fiach 
Geobhfadh  se  riar  a  ghasdail  's  beidheadh  each  a  fosgailt  'sa  riar  air. 

An  te  dearfadh  na  Marthainn-so  a'  dul  i  g-cath  no  i  g-cliathra 
Tiocfaidli  as  fo  'n  arm  gaisge  agus  a  fheoil  dear^  iata. 


I  ^  Gam  €  S^yd^t^  3/  h 

Irr^ixjii^  vt  zMi  £^fr,  ii:;i*!!:.i.ii  ^a  tr  cii  oL 

air. 

A;/M  ^o  felt  i  e-^-i  le  CLw/iiLte.     Netiii^h   a-:   irtch  net/^    d4 

.\y^L*.  air  i%f/ti  ne^/sTi  na  ceil  tear  L 

'  Ji^  Fa/3n'»ic  na  bfeart  a  tliainic  'mo  Ari-H»--f>j  g^  h-Eirinn 
Mo  ch'ir/i^a.'ih  ioltaiu  ua.riil],  cLaill  mi  d;  .nin  -ie  mo  leargas. 

Mi-/,'  I'a/Jmic  pnbhleidea/;h  If-i^him  s^nch  uiic  ..;:hne;  sin  bnaidh 
ai^r  mo  Mhart^jaion  iro  bratb,  mar  ta  ai  >4m«^bbta  6  laimh  na 
ft/y;laire?vib  6  tbui«  an  domhain,  o  ft*art  i  g-Cill  Claoin, 

<iiir  bud  e  M'lrtbHinne  Phadraic  i?»  aikm  di  i  nOaedbibge,  is  e  mo 
clireacb  bbnjnacb  gan  i  ag  jracb  aun  ueiieh  ;  a^as  da  m-beidh- 
e<vlb  «i  -^'^iobbta  1  dtri  fearHJtuiia dtUir  aiu'e  bheurfa  d'anaiu 
o  ifnonn  ha/^r  leat.     Amen. 

• 

I'ptfn  the  coiicin  liu::  liae  it  i.s  <»bvioiL"5  the  Incantation  was 
ori;^inally  in  thirteen  xennH.  Mj  informant,  however,  could  not 
-iiipply  it  in  flowing  vei>»e,  and  it  is  above  recorded  as  narrated  bj 
.Ioy';c.  Tlie  (iaelic  readier  will  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
most  of  it  without  ditticulty.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are 
"ovcral  vcrnionH  of  this  Martkainn^  and  that  in  all  of  them  there 
.in-  phrast'H  not  understood  by  the  reciters  themselves.  Some  of 
ifn.'  conHtructionrt,  e.g.,  6'o  =  With,  in  line  2,  have  been  obsolete  for 
upwards  of  a  century. 

I  will  next  briefly  refer  to  the  charm  called 

PATH    FITHE. 

In  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  127,  there  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Fath 
flihe.  As  the  text  will  show,  this  charm  is  somewhat  compre- 
h(!nHiv(3  in  its  character: — 
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Fa*  fithe  cuiream  ort 
Bho  chu,  bho  chat, 
Bho  bh6,  bho  each, 
Bho  dhuine,  bho  bhean, 
Bho  ghi]]e,  bho  nigheau, 
'S  bho  leanabh  beag, 
Gus  an  tig  mise  rithisd. 
An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic,  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh. 

Translated — 

A  magic  cloud  I  put  on  thee. 
From  dog,  from  cat. 
From  cow,  from  horse, 
From  man,  from  woman. 
From  young  man,  from  maiden. 
And  from  little  child, 
Till  I  again  return. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Fath  Fithe,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  favourite  charm 
with  hunters,  for  it  enabled  them  to  make  physical  objects  invis- 
ible to  the  ordinary  eye.  They  could  come  from  the  forest  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  but  their  enemies  would  see  them 
not  In  more  recent  times  it  was  believed  that  smugglers 
protected  themselves  in  this  way  from  the  most  vigilant  of  Excise 
officers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  art  has  been  lost  ! 
The  expression  Fath  Fithe  is  now  seldom  heard ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  former  times  it  was  considered  a  protective 
charm  of  some  kind.  In  the  verses  from  the  Kenlochewe  Bard, 
already  referred  to,  the  word  is  used,  but  there  obviously  in  the 
sense  of  rosad  as  previously  described.  The  power  to  bring  about 
darkness  is  an  old  belief  among  the  Celts,  and  an  interesting 
instance  of  a  charm  used  in  this  connection  is  given  in  the  Book 
of  Lismore. 

In  the  life  of  Senan  (Book  of  Lismore)  we  are  told  of  a  wizard 
^Druidh)  who  went  to  the  King  (Mac  Tail)  saying  he  would  make 
a  charm  (s6n)  to  Senan  the  Saint,  and  that  thereby  he  would 
either  die  or  leave  the  land.  The  King  was  glad  with  this ;  and 
the  wizard  went  to  Senan  and  '^  sang  incantations  against  him  and 
said  *  leave  the  land  with  this  spell.*"  The  saint  replied,  "  I  will 
resist  thy  spell  f  and  he  prevailed.  Then  the  wizard  **  brought 
darkness  over  the  sun,  so  that  no  one  in  tlie  island  could  see  his 
iComradeU /ace,'^    Senan,  however,  charmed  the  darkness. 

10 
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In  that  case  we  have  the  wizard  using  his  charm  or  Seny  and 
the  superior  powers  of  the  Church  getting  the  better  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Similarly  in  the  same  work  we  are  told  of  a  cloud  of 
darkness  enveloping  the  mother  of  St  Findchua  from  her  pursuers, 
and  thus  saving  herself  and  the  saint,  who  was  not  tnen  bom^ 
from  the  rapacity  of  an  enemy. 

Again,  the  Tuath  de  Dannan  were  credited  with  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  causing  darkness.  When  the  invading  Mile- 
sians reached  Ireland,  the  Tuath  de  Dannan,  by  means  of  sorcery, 
enveloped  the  Island  in  mist,  and  hid  it  from  their  view.  A 
sorcerer  among  the  Milesians  directed  them  how  to  act,  and  they 
eventually  landed. 

The  Fatk  Fithe  is  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  modem 
Irish  Feth  Fia  or  the  Faeth  Fiada  of  Old  Irish.  The  Hymn  of  St 
Patrick,  previously  referred  to,  is  called  **  Faeth  Fiada,"  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  original  text,  "  7  Faeth  Fiada  ahainm"  (and 
Faeth  Fiada  is  its  name).  In  modem  Irish  it  is  called  "  Luireach 
Phadruig,"  or,  St  Patrick's  Corslet ;  but  anciently  it  was  called  by 
this  name  and  the  name  Fiada  or  Feth-fiada,  as  we  gather  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint : — 

"  Tunc  vir  sunctus  comppsuit  ilium  Hymnum  patrio  idiomate 
conscriptum,  qui  vulgo  Feth-Fiadha,  et  ab  aiiis  Lorica  Patricii 
appellatur ;  et  in  summo  abinde  inter  Hibemos  habetur  praetio  ; 
quia  creditur,  et  multa  experientia  probatur,  pi^  recitantes  ab 
imminentibus  animse  et  corporis  preeservare  periculis." 

Translated — 

"  Then  the  Holy  Man  composed  that  Hymn  in  his  native 
speech,  which  is  commonly  called  Feth-fiadha^  and  by  others  the 
Breast-plate  or  Lorica  of  Patrick  ;  and  it  is  held  from  thence- 
forwaixi  among  the  Irish  in  the  highest  regard ;  because  it  is 
believed — and  proved  by  much  experience — to  preserve  those  tliat 
piously  recite  it  from  dangers  that  threaten  them  in  soul  and 
body." 

We  have  already  seen,  when  dealing  with  the  Airne  Moire, 
how  the  hymn  was  regarded  as  a  protective  charm ;  and  we  are 
told  that  Patrick,  when  ambuscades  were  set  against  him  by 
Loegaire,  sang  it  in  order  to  shield  and  guard  himself  and  his 
clerics.  Patrick  and  his  followers  on  singing  this  hymn  seemed 
to  the  ambuscaders  to  be  wild  deer  with  a  fawn  after  them. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Fath  Fithe  charm  is  extensive  in  its 
scope.  I  subjoin  another,  equally  extensive,  from  the  Sister  Isle^ 
kindly  sent  me  by  Professor  O'Growney  : — 
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Ortha  a  chuir  Colum  Cille,  le  toil  Righ  Neimhe, 

Air  bheim  suil,  air  urchoid  ^  chuuic,  air  shealg  agus  ae  ; 

Leigheas  o  ueimh  air  an  ni-ball  dubh  ta  in  aice  an  chleibh, 

Air  an  leic  le  a  m-bogthar  na  h-easbaidh  ; 

Le  grasa  Mhic  Mhuire,  a's  le  mforbhuille  Mhic  De 

Leigheas  na  colainne,  's  an  anal  a  bheith  reidh. 

Translated — 

A  prayer  which  Columcille  gave,  by  the  will  of  the  King  of 

Heaven, 
Against  the   Evil  Eye,  against  hint  from  the   Fairies,  against 

spleen  and  liver  ; 
A  cure  from  Heaven  for  the  black  spot  near  the  breast. 
For  the  flag  (?)  by  which  the  Evil  (King's  Evil)  is  softened. 
Through  the  favour  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  the  miracle  of  the 

Son  of  God 
A  cure  for  the  body  and  for  smoothness  of  breathing. 

THE   FAIRIES. 

"  Who  were  the  Fairies"  is  a  question  which  I  need  not  discuss, 
but  the  following  genealogy  of  them  is  interesting  :■ — 

Fairies  loq. — 

Cha  'n  anu  do  Shiol  Adhamh  sinn, 

'S  cha  'n  e  Abraham  ar  n-athair ; 

Ach  tha  sinn  de  mhuinntir  an  Athar  Uaibhrich,^ 

Chaidh  fhuadach  a  mach  a  Flaitheas. 

Translated — 

We  are  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam, 

And  Abraham  is  not  our  progenitor ; 

But  we  are  the  offspring  of  the  Haughty  Father, 

Who  out  of  Paradise  was  driven. 

I  need  not  here  dilate  on  the  wondrous  feats  attributed  to  the 
Fairies.  People  blessed  themselves,  and  prayed  the  Almighty  to 
protect  them  from  Fairies,  but  I  have  not  come  across  any  Anti- 

*  This  word,  although  not  in  common  use  in  Qaelic,  is  found  seveiiil  times 
in  Scripture,  and  in  rliymed  versions  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  used  by  Mac 
Mhaighstir  Alastair  in  the  song  entitled  "  Tinneas  na  h-urchaid,"  and  com- 
mencing 

'*  Gu  bheil  tinneas  na  h-urchaid 

Air  feadh  Airdnamurchan.*' 

'^  Compare  this  designation,  "  Athair  Uibhreach,"  with  "  Righ  an  Uabhair" 
in  Marthainn  Phadraic. 
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Fairy  charms  in  the  Highlands.     Here  is  one  from  the  West  of 
Ireland  : — 

Against  Fairy  Influence, 

Gabhamuid  16  u-a  g-coimirce, 

A's  diultamuid  da  n-imirte, 

A  g-cul  linn  's  a  n-agbaidh  uainn, 

As  ucht  phaise  's  bais  ar  Slanuightheora. 

Translated — 

We  accept  their  protection, 

We  repudiate  their  (evil)  tricks, 

(May)  their  back  (be)  to  us,  their  face  from  us 

Through  merit  of  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Saviour. 

Here  is  another  Anti-Fairy  Charm  sent  by  Mz  O'Faherty  from 
the  west  of  Connaught : — 

Ortha  an  aghaidh  na  danneadh  maithe. 

A  Mhif;  D6  a  g'-cluin  Tu  an  gle6  ^  so  chugainn  go  mor  san  ghleann. 
Cluinneann  a  Mhathair ;  na  bidheadh  eagla  ort. 
Go  sabhailidh  an  t-Athair  beannuighte  sinn, 
Go  m-budh  diin  daingean  an  diin  a  bh-fuilmid  ann. 
Go  m-budh  sluagh  dall  an  sluagh  seo  chugainn. 
0  !  a  losa  Oriosta  agus  a  Mhaighdin  ghlormhor 
A  chidheas  ar  n-dochar  agus  ar  n-dioghbhail. 
Go  sgaraidh  tu  do  chochal  beannuighte  taruinn  ! 

Amen. 

Mr  Moore  in  his  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man  gives  the  follow 
ing  Manx  Charm  against  the  Fairies : — 

A   Charm  against  the  Fairies, 

Shee  Yee  as  shee  ghooinney, 

Shee  Yee  er  Columb-Killey 

Er  dagh  uinnag,  er  dagh  ghorrys, 

Er  dagh  howl  joaill  stiagh  yn  Re-hollys. 

Er  kiare  comeillyn  y  thie 

Er  y  voayl  ta  mee  my  Ihie 

As  shee  Yee  orrym-pene. 

^  Tumult,  disturbance. 
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Translated — 

Peace  of  God  and  peace  of  man, 
Peace  of  God  on  Columb-Cille, 
On  each  window  and  each  door, 
On  every  hole  admitting  moonlight, 
On  the  four  comers  of  the  house, 
On  the  place  I  am  lying. 
And  peace  of  God  on  myself. 

I  now  pass  to  the  class  of  charms  intended  to  effect  cures,  and 
commence  with 

SOLAS   NA    RUAIDHE,    OR   RASH,    OR   ROSE. 

The  Ruaidhe  or  Hash  was  a  swelling  of  the  breast  of  a  woman 
or  the  udder  of  an  animal,  causing  retention  of  the  milk,  and  con- 
sequent pain.  There  are  various  charms  for  the  cure  of  this 
ailment.  I  will  begin  with  a  version  given  by  an  Uist  crofter. 
The  formula  was  thus : — The  performer,  in  the  first  place,  got  a 
small  round  stone,  and  rubbed  the  swelling  with  the  side  of  it 
which  was  next  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  he  repeated  the 
following  Incantation  : — 

Seall  Thusa,  Chriosd, 

A*  chioch  so  's  i  air  at ; 

Innis  sin  do  Mhoire, 

O'n  's  i  rug  am  Mac. 

Ruaidhe  eadar  atan, 

Fag  an  leabaidh  so  ; 

Thoir  leabaidh  eile  ort ; 

Cuir  am  bainne  anns  a'  chich, 

Ouir  an  Ruaidhe  anns  a'  chloich, 

'S  cuir  a'  chloich  anns  an  lar. 


Translated — 


Behold  Thou,  0  Christ, 

This  breast  and  it  [so]  swollen ; 

Tell  that  to  Mary— 

'Twas  she  who  bore  the  Son. 

Rash  between  swellings, 

Leave  this  bed  ; 

Betake  thyself  to  another  bed  ; 

Send  the  milk  from  the  breast ; 

Transmit  the  Rash  to  the  stone. 

And  (through)  the  stone  to  the  gpx>nnd. 
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The  idea  here  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  that  by  means  of 
the  Incantation  the  disease  was  transmitted  from  the  breast  to  the 
stone,  and  from  the  stone  to  the  ground.^  In  gypsy  sorcery, 
similar  examples  may  be  found  where  pain  is  sent  into  its  medical 
affinity,  and  so  on,  back  to  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

One  of  the  modes  of  curing  the  Ruaidhe  in  cattle  was  thus  : — 
Get  a  stone  from  a  March-bum — allt  criche — rub  the  swollen  teat 
with  the  same,  and  say  these  words  : — 

A  Chriosda,  leigheis  am  mart. 

Leigheis  fhein  i,  'Mhoire — 

'S  tu  rug  am  Mac. 

Gu'm  a  slan  an  t-ugh  ; 

'S  gu'm  a  crion  an  t-at ; 

'S  a  Ruaidhe  mhor  atar  iotar. 

Fag  an  t-aite  so  's  tair  as  ! 

Translated — 

O  Christ,  heal  the  Cow. 

Heal  thou  it,  O  Mary — 

Thou  brought'st  forth  the  Son. 

May  the  udder  be  healed ; 

May  the  swelling  cease ; 

And  thou  great  swollen  dry  Rash, 

Leave  this  place,  and  be  off. 

Another  method  for  curing  the  Ruaidhe  in  a  cow,  was  thus  : — 

A  burning  peat  was  taken  and  held  under  the  udder ;  the  teats 
were  squeezed  in  succession,  and  the  milk  allowed  to  drop  until  the 
peat  was  partially  extinguished.  The  smoke  caused  by  the  milk 
and  the  burning  peat  was  considered  medicinal.  As  the  cow  was 
being  thus  milked,  the  following  Incantation  was  said  : — 

Fhaic  thu,  Chriosd,  a'  chioch 
Gur  a  h-i  tha  goirt ; 
Innis  sin  do  Mhoire  mhin, 
Bho  'n  'si-fhein  a  rug  am  Mac. 
Gu  'm  bu  slan  a'  chioch, 
Gu  'm  bu  crion  an  t-at. 
Teich  !  teich  !  a  Ruaidhe  ! 

^  Professor  O'Qrowney  writes  me  that  the  mention  of  the  stone  in  the 
above  formula  reminds  him  of  a  Donegal  phrase.  In  English,  when  deecribing 
some  calamity  we  would  avert  from  ourselves,  we  say  "  God  save  the  mark." 
In  Donegal  the  correspoDding  Gaelic  is^Ashamhail  i  gcloich"=(May)  iU 
like  (be)  in  a  stone. 
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Translated — 

Christ,  behold  the  teat — 

In  which  there  is  [great]  pain — 

Tell  that  to  gentle  Mary, 

For  she  brought  forth  the  Son. 

Whole  may  the  teat  be, 

Let  the  Rash  depart — 

Rash  !  away  !  away  ! ! 

The  following  is  an  Irish  charm  for  the  cure  of  the  Rash^  given 
me  by  Mr  OTaherty  : — 

Ruadh  ramhar  cul  conndideach. 

D'  iarr  Colm  Cille  de  Chathach  : 

Cia'rd  a  leigheasfas  an  Ruadh  ? 

Nimh  a  chuir  air  g-cul  agus  an  t-at  a  chur  air  Idr, 

Gan  de  bhrigh  's  an  Ruadh,  an  oiread  a  bheith  sldn. 

Old  superstitions  have  a  wonderful  vitality.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  belief  in  Charms  at  the 
present  day  came  under  my  notice.  According  to  the  Ulster 
Examiner  oi  17th  December,  1892,  Owen  M*Ilmurray  was  indicted 
before  the  Ulster  Winter  Assizes,  for  that  he,  on  25th  July,  1892, 
feloniously  did  kill  and  slay  one  David  Archer,  Lurgan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  Archer  had  suffered  from  bronchitis  and 
erysipelas,  or  rose,  for  some  time,  and  was  attended  by  two 
doctors.  The  medical  treatment  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  Archer 
and  his  friends,  for  they  sent  for  M*Ilmurray,  who  was  a  noted 
"  Charmer"  in  the  district.  The  "  Charmer"  undid  the  bandages 
which  the  doctors  had  put  on  Archer's  leg,  and  rubbed  the  leg 
with  flour  and  butter.  "  While  doing  this  he  whispered  a  charm, 
which  witness  (Rebecca  Jane  Archer,  a  sister  of  the  deceased) 
could  not  hear,"  "Her  brother  (the  deceased)  asked  him 
(M*Ilmurray)  for  God's  sake  to  try  the  charm,  and  prisoner  said  he 
was  doing  it  in  God's  name."  Aicher,  however,  died,  and  the 
doctors  attributed  the  death  to  the  interference  with  the  medical 
treatment.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  the  prisoner  was  set  at 
liberty. 

THE   TOOTHAOHB. 

I  will  now  briefly  deal  with  the  toothache  charm.  The 
ibrmula  seems  to  be  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  in  all 
Christian  countries,  and  has  reference  to  St  Peter  sitting  on  a 
marble  stone  suffering  from  the  toothache,  and  the  Lord  passing 
by  and  healing  him.     The  words  of  this  charm  are  met  with  all 
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over  the  Highlands,  but  strange  to  say  they  are  rarely  met  with 
in  Gaelic.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  few  old  High- 
landers can  write  Gaelic.  Even  in  the  districts  where  English  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  old  people,  one  gets  this  charm  in 
English.  In  Badenoch  it  is  called  Tois^yeal  ^  and  formerly  it  was 
only  known  to  a  few  who  professed  to  cure  toothache.  The  words 
were  written  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  the  paper  folded  up  and 
handed  to  the  sufferer,  who  was  not  on  any  account  to  open  it  up 
or  see  what  was  written  thereon.  It  was  then  sewn  up  in  a  part 
of  one's  under-garments,  and  worn  till  it  crumbled  away.  So  long 
as  the  paper  lasted  the  person  enjoyed  immunity  from  toothache  ! 
If  the  sufferer  had  the  curiosity  to  read  the  fommla  contrary  to 
tlie  direction  of  the  learned  "  Charmer,*'  then  the  Toisgeal  lost  its 
virtue,  and  the  toothache  might  at  any  moment  return  ! 

As  already  stated,  the  formula  is  generally  met  with  in  English. 
Here  is  a  Gaelic  version  from  the  Island  of  Barra : — 

Shuidh  Peadar  air  Cloich  Mharbbail.  Thainig  Criosda  ga 
ionnsaidh  's  dh'  fhoighnich  e  dheth  **de  'tha  'cur  ort  a  Pheadair  ?" 
Labhair  Peadar,  "  Mo  Thigheama  's  mo  Dhia,  tha  'n  Deideadh.** 
Fhreagair  losa  's  thuirt  e,  "  Eirich  suas,  a  Pheadair,  's  bithidh  tu 
slan  ;  's  cha  tusa  sin  a  mhain  ach  duine  sam  bith  a  labhras  na 
briathraibh  so  na  m'  ainmsa  cha  'n  fhairich  e  ciod  e  'n  Deideadh." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  English  version  of  the  eolcu 
copied  in  South  Uist.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  translation  of 
the  above,  or  mce  versa  : — 

Peter  sat  upon  a  marble  stone  weeping.  Christ  came  by  and 
asked,  "  What  ails  thee."  Peter  answered'  and  said,  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God,  my  tooth  toothache ;"  ^  and  the  Lord  said  unto  him^ 
"  Rise  up,  Peter — not  for  you  alone,  but  all  who  will  carry  these 
lines  in  my  name  shall  never  feel  what  is  the  toothache.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

A  Latin  version  of  the  above,  from  the  Maclagan  MS.,  was 
published  by  Mr  Macbain  in  the  Highland  Monthly  (Vol.  III., 
292).  As  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  above,  I  annex  it 
here  : — 

'  ToUgeal  is  obviously  a  oomiption  of  the  word  toisgeal,  a  goepeL 
According  to  Groker  (Fairy  Legends,  p.  3C0),  "  a  '  gospel'  is  a  text  of  Scripture 
written  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  has  been  blessed  by  a  priest.  It  ia 
sewed  in  red  cloth,  and  hung  round  the  neck  as  a  cure  or  preventive  against 
various  diseases." 

^  t.e..  My  tooth  is  aching. 
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**  Petrus  sedit  ex  marmorum  lapis  Dominus  Noster  venit  et 
Dixit  petrus  quid  te  gravit,  petrus  respondit  dominus  Meus  Caput 
et  Dentes  meos  vexant  me  Dominus  Noster  Dicat  surge  petras 
salva  tu  non  solum  tu  sed  etiam  omnia  qui  teneant  haec  mea  dicta 
per  virtutem  De  haec  verbis  Dominus  Noster  et  in  ejus  Nomine 
Dice  tuus  pestis  non  moleste  te  Detri — Minius  Pratrus." 

Here  is  an  Irish  version  of  the  Toothache  Charm,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Ortha  an  diaidh-fhiacal : — 

Chuidh  Peadar  go  sruth  for-lan. 
Thainic  Chriost  os  a  Chionn, 
"  CiaW  sin  ort,  a  Pheadair  T 
"  0  !  m'  fhiacail  ata  tinn." 
"  Eirigh,  a  Pheadair,  a's  hi  slan, 
Ni  tusa  acht  feara  Fail." 

Aon  duine  a  gheillfeas  na  a  dearfadh  an  ortha, 
Ni  beidheadh  i  n-diaigh  na  h-ortha  diaidh  in  aon  deud  amhain. 
An  ainm  an  Athar  agus  an  Mhic  agus  an  Spioraid  Naoimh. 
Amen. 

Translated — 

St  Peter  went  to  a  full  running  stream  ; 

Christ  went  to  meet  him,  and  said, 

"  What  ails  thee,  Peter  V 

"  0  !  my  tooth  doth  ache." 

"  Arise,  Peter,  and  be  well — 

Not  you  alone,  but  also  the  men  of  Innisfail." 

Any  believing  in  or  saying  this  Incantation 
Will  not  have  toothache  thereafter  in  even  one  tooth. 
In  nomine  Patris,  &c.     Amen. 

The  Irish  peasant  of  Connemara  has  his  English  version  of  the 
Toothache  Charm.     The  following  is  from  Galway  ; — 

Peter  sat  upon  a  marble  stone, 
And  unto  God  he  made  his  moan. 
Christ  came  by,  and  asked  "  What's  the  matter  T 
"  0  !  my  Lord  God,  a  toothache." 
"  Rise  up,  Peter,  and  not  you  alone, 
But  every  one  who  believes  in  this  charm 
Shall  never  be  troubled  with  a  toothache." 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c. 
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In  Orkney  the  following  variant  of  the  Incantation,  and 
called  "  Wormie  Lines  " — "  the  worm  "  (the  equivalent  of  our 
Gaelic  cnuimk)  being  an  Orkney  name  for  toothache — is  used  : — 

Peter  sat  weeping  on  a  stone ; 
Christ  went  by  saying  "  Why  dost  thou  moan." 
Peter  said,  "  Mv  tooth  doth  ache  so  sore." 
Christ  said,  "  He  shall  trouble  thee  no  more — 
From  tooth  and  yackel  worm  shall  flee. 
And  never  more  shall  trouble  thee." 

These  lines  were  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  worn  on  the  person. 

I  lately  noted,  from  the  recitation  of  an  Eigg  crofter,  a  Tooth- 
ache Charm,  which  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Irish  one 
above  given.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Labhair  Calum-Cille  nan  Orth' 

Ann  an  ordag  dheas  mo  Righ  — 

Air  chnuimh,  air  dheidh,  air  dheideadh — 

Air  dheideadh  a*  ghalar-chinn. 

Labhair  Peadair  ri  Seumas — 
•  "  Cha  choisieh,  cha  mharcaich, 

Cha  teid  mi 

Leis  an  deideadh  a  tha  m'  cheann." 

Labhair  Criosda  ris  na  h-OsUiil — 

"  Cha  bhi  'n  deideadh  is  an  Rann-s* 

'S  an  aona  cheann." 
Translated — 

Columba  of  the  Incantations 

Spoke  in  the  right  thumb  of  my  King — 

On  worm,  on  ache,  on  toothache — 

On  toothache,  the  head-disease. 

Peter  spoke  imto  James — 

»*  I'll  walk  not,  I'll  ride  not, 

ril  move  not 

Through  the  toothache  in  my  head." 

Jesus  said  to  the  Apostles — 

**  Toothache  and  this  Incantation 

Will  not  exist  together  in  the  same  head." 

Mr  Moore  does  not  give  a  Manx  version  of  the  Charm.  He, 
however,  gives  the  following  formula,  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
43ame  manner  as  the  Toisgeal : — 

Saint  Peter  was  ordained  a  saint 
Standing  on  a  marble  stone, 
Jesus  came  to  him  alone — 
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And  saith  uuto  him,  "  Peter,  what  makes  thee  shake?*' 
Peter  replied,    '*My   Lord   and  Master,   it  is  the  toothache.' 
Jesus  said,  "  Rise  up  and  be  healed,  and  keep  these  words  for  my 
sake,  and  thou  shall  never  more  be  troubled  with  toothache." 

At  the  base  of  Ben  Marival,  in  North  Uist,  there  is  a  well, 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  Tobar-Chuithiridh,  which  is  believed 
to  cure  toothache.  Sufferers  from  this  ailment  still  frequent  the 
lonely  well,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  leave  ofiferings.  On 
bended  knees  they  drink  the  water,  repeating  the  following 
words : — 

"  Tha  mise  a'  cromadh  sios  an  ainm  an  Athar,  a*  Mhic,  's  an 
Spioraid  Naoimh  ;  's  a  dol  a  dh'  fhagail  cradh  mo  chinn  anns  an 
tobar  nach  traogh  a  chaoidh.     Amen." 

Translated — 

I  bend  down,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  I  am  to  leave  the  torments  of  my  head  in  the  well,  which 
never  will  run  dry/' 

Certain  wells  in  Knoydart  are  believed  to  possess  toothache 
oures.  Pilgrimages  are  made  to  them,  and  offerings  left  at  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tobar-Chuithiridh. 

I  conclude  with  a  Shetlandic  Toothache  Charm.  In  its  style 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the  Charms  against  the 
raah  above  given.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  Finn  came  ow'r  from  Norraway  ^ 
Fir  ta  pit  toot'ache  awav — 
Got  o'  da  flesh  an'  oot  o'  da  bane, 
Got  o'  da  sinew  an'  oot  o'  da  skane. 
Got  o'  da  skane  an'  into  da  stane, 
An'  dere  may  du  remain  ! 
An'  dere  may  du  remain  ! ! 
An'  dere  may  du  remain  !  !  ! 

At  page  124  of  Vol.  VIII.  cf  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society,  I  gave  an  account  of 

^  Mr  W.  T.  Dennison  informs  me  that  this  Incantation  was  also  common 
in  Orkney,  but  beginning  thus — 

T'ree  Finnmen  cam'  fae  cler  heem  i'  de  sea, 
Fae  de  weary  worm  de  folk  tae  free, 
An*  dey  s'all  be  paid  wi*  de  wliite  monie  ! 
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E0LA8   NA   8EILG,    OR   THE   SPLEEN, 

iis  I  wrote  it  dows  from  the  recital  of  a  Locbbroom  womau  some 
25  years  ago.  I  will  now  lay  before  you  the  story  of  this  EoUu^ 
as  I  recently  heard  it  in  the  Outer  Hebrides : — "  One  night,"  said 
my  informant,  "  Jesus  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  came  to  a 
house  among  the  hills  to  escape  persecution.  The  good-wife  gave 
them  food.  Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  pro- 
posed that  they  should  stay  there  all  night.  The  good-wife 
(Bean-an-tighe)  replied  that  she  could  not  give  them  shelter  as  her 
husband  was  inhospitable,  and  would  be  angry  if  he  found  any 
strangers  under  his  roof.  The  Blessed  Virgin  asked  to  be  favoured 
with  any  quiet  comer  till  morning,  and  the  good-wife  consented. 
Jesus  and  the  Virgin  {Io$a  '«  Moire  ^Mhathair)  were  permitted  to 
lie  on  some  chaff  which  was  in  a  comer,  and  the  good-wife  put 
a  covering  over  them.  The  good-man  came  home  at  night- 
fall, partook  of  food,  and  went  to  bed.  During  the  night  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side.  His  life  being  despaired  of 
by  his  wife,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  visitors  (and  as  my 
informant  pathetically  added  "  Bu  mliath  iad  a  hhi  anrC^),  Christ 
then  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  sick  man,  saying  '*  Leighisidh 
mise  thu — *s  e  greim  na  seilge  'th'  ort."  ("  I  will  heal  you — ^you 
suffer  from  the  stitch  or  spleen  or  bowel  seizure'  ").  Jesus  then 
said : — 

Bean  shoirbh. 

'S  fear  doirbh  ; 

Criosd  'na  laidhe  air  a'  chalg, 

Oaisgidh  e  dhiot  an  t-sealg. 


Translated — 


A  gentle  wife, 

A  churlish  husband ; 

Christ  lying  on  the  awns  [of  com], 

That  will  stop  the  sealg  [colic  or  spleen]. 

Another  Uist  version  is — 

Bean  filial,  's  duine  borb, 
Criosd  'na  laidhe  air  a'  chalg — 
Eirich  a's  leighis  an  t-sealg.^ 

*  Professor  O'Growney  informs  me  that  in  the  county  of  Meath  he  heard 
the  lines — 

Bean  mhin,  fear  borb, 

Mac  D^  'na  luidhe  'san  g-colg. 
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Translated — 


A  hospitable  Avife,  a  churlish  man  ; 
Christ  lying  on  the  awns — 
Arise  and  cure  the  spleen. 

The  version  of  the  story  given  in  Vol.  VIII.  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  now  narrated.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  in  Protestant  liochbroom  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  whilst  the  version  obtained  in  Catholic  Uist  assigns  to  her 
a  prominent  place.  The  Loch  broom  version  of  the  formula  was  as 
follows  : — 

An  ainm  an  Athar,  a'  Mhic  's  an  Spioraid  Naoimh  ! 

Duine  fiat  a  muigh, 

Bean  fhial  a  stigh, 

Criosd  'na  laidhe  air  calg  an  Un — 

'S  math  an  leigheas  air  an  tnseilg  sin. 

Translated — 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

A  fierce,  churlish  man  without, 

A  hospitable  wife  within, 

Christ  a-lying  on  the  beard  of  flax — 

That  is  a  good  cure  for  the  spleen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Irish  charms  above  given  deals 
with  the  sealg.  There  is  also  a  charm  for  the  "  Stitch"  in  a  MS. 
of  the  11th  century  given  in  Cockayne's  Leechdom  and  Wort- 
Cunning  of  Early  England  : — 

With  gestice. 

"  Writh  Crist es  msel  and  sing,  thriwe  thaer  on  this  and  pater 
noster  longinus  miles  lancea  ponxit  dominum  et  restitit  sanguis  ct 
recessit  dolor.  For  a  stitch.  Write  a  cross  of  Christ  and  sing 
over  the  place  this  thrice." 

CASGADH    TOLA,    OR   STAUNCHING   BLOOD. 

The  belief  prevailed  that  some  of  the  old  Highlanders  could 
staunch  blood.  Horse  gelders  were  supposed  to  be  particularly 
skilled  in  this  art ;  but  I  failed  to  get  any  specimen  of  the 
Incantations  in  Uist. 

I  will,  however,  give  one  which  I  recently  noted  from  Duncan 
Campbell,  an  old  Strathconan  man,  now  resident  in  Beauly.  He 
learned  it  from  a  sister  of  Donald  Macdonald,  the  Bard  Conanack. 
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The  Bard,  it  appears,  was  celebrated  for  his  Charms  and  Incantar 
tioQS,^  and  taught  the  present  one  to  his  sister.  She  taught  it  to 
my  informant,  who  firmly  believes  in  its  efficacy,  and  who  says 
that  he  has  on  many  occasions  staunched  blood  through  its 
instrumentality  !  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — Having  mentioned 
the  name  and  surname  of  the  person  to  be  cured,  the  "  Charmer*^ 
repeated  the  Ortha  thus — 

Paidir  Mhoire,  h-aon. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  dha. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  tri. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  ceithir. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  coig. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  sia. 
Paidir  Mhoire,  seachd. 


« 


Ciod  c  is  brigh  dha  na  seachd  Paidrichean  V 
"  Is  brigh  dha  na  seachd  Paidrichean — 
Obainn  fala  air  feirg,  fala  deirg. 
Reoithidh  t'  fhuil,  's  duinidh  do  lot 
Mar  shileadh  Moire  air  Criosd." 


Translated — 


The  Pater 
The  Pater 
The  Pater 
The  Pater 
The  Pater 
The  Pater 
The  Pater 


of  the 
of  the 
of  the 
of  the 
of  the 
of  the 
of  the 


Virg 
Virg 
Virg 
Virg 
Virg 
Virg 
Virg 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 


Mary- 
Mary- 
Mary- 
Mary- 
Mary- 
Marv- 
Mary- 


one. 

-two. 

-three. 

-four. 

-five. 

-six. 

-seven. 


^  In  local  tradition  he  is  represented  as  having  been  particularly  successful 
both  in  letting  and  in  staunching  blood.  On  one  occasion,  while  at  the  harvest 
in  the  Lothians,  he  lodged  with  a  weaver,  who  was  also  a  noted  phlebotoniist. 
A  full-blooded  damsel  of  the  district  called  on  the  weaver  in  order  that  he 
might  let  her  blood.  He  tried  all  his  skill,  but  the  blood  would  not  oome. 
Whereupon  the  Bard  took  the  damsel  in  hand,  and,  taking  her  by  the  small  of 
the  wrist,  squeezed  an  arter}%  with  the  result  that  blood  squirted  in  the 
weaver's  face.  The  weaver  desired  the  Bard  to  show  him  his  method.  The 
Bard  responded  in  verse  : — 

Cha  tugainn  e61as  mo  lamh  fhein 

Dh*  fhear  bhualadh  slinn  no  chuireadh  i ; 

Lot  thu  gairdean  na  nighean  dhonn 

'S  cha  'n  fhac  thu  steall  de  'n  fhuil  aice  ; 

'S  an  uair  a  theannaich  mi  caol  a  dtiim 
Mu  'dha  shuil  bha  'n  fhuil  aice. 
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"  What  is  the  significance  of  the  seven  Paters  f* 
"  The  significance  of  the  seven  Paters  is — 
The  fierce  (running)  of  blood — 

(Blood)  in  anger, 

Blood  (flowing)  red/ 
Thy  blood  will  freeze ;  thy  wound  w^iU  close, 
As  Mary's  dropped  on  Christ ! 

Here  is  an  Irish  charm  to  staunch  blood,  received  from  Mr 
OTaherty.  It  is  called  Ortha  Coisgthe  Fola,  I  have  not 
previously  found  a  Gaelic  Incantation  with  Latin  words  : — 

Is  beannuighthe  ainm  an  fhir  a  sgoilt  croidhe  an  laoigh  ghil ; 
Is  maith  an  nidh  thainic  as,  fuil,  fion,  agus  fioruisge. 
An  ainm  a  n-Athar,  stop  an  fhuil ;  Sancti,  taraidh  da  chobhair. 
Spiritus  Satictey  stop  an  fuil  ta  ag  teacht  go  treun. 

Translated — 

Blessed  is  the  name  of  him  who  split  the  heart  of  the  White  Calf ; 
Precious  is  that  which  came  therefrom — blood,   wine,  and  pure 

water. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  stop  the  blood  ;  Saints,  come  to  his  aid  ; 
Holy  Spirit,  stop  the  blood  that  is  spurting  so  strongly. 

Our  Manx  cousins  had  several  such  incantations,  and  one  of 
them  may  as  a  specimen  be  quoted  here  from  Mr  Moore's  book  : — 

Pish'ig  dy  Sthajypal  Bote  Foalley, 

"  Three  deiney  chranee  haink  voish  y  Raue — Chreest,  Peddyr, 
as  Paul.  Va  Creest  y  Chrosh,  yn  iiill  echey  shilley,  as  Moirrey  er 
ny  glioonyn  yn  ec  liorish.  Ghow  for  jeu  yn  er-obbee  ayns  e  lau 
yesh,  as  haym  Creest  crosh  ^  harrish  eh.  Three  mraane  aegey 
haink  harrish  yn  ushtey,  dooyrt  unnanc  jeu,  *  seose' ;  dooyrt  nane 
clley,  *  f uirree' ;  dooyrt  yn  trass-uiinaue  'sthappyms  fuill  dooinney 
ny  ben.  Mish  dy  ghra  eh,  aa  Chreest  dy  yannoo  eh,  ayns  ennym. 
yu  Ayr,  as  y  Vac  as  y  Spyrryd  Noo." 

Translated — 

Charm  to  Stop  Running  of  Blood, 

"  Three  godly  men  came  from  Rome — Christ,  Peter,  and  Paul. 
Christ  was  on  the  cross,  his  blood  flowing,  and  Mary  on  her  knees 
close  by.  One  took  the  enchanted  one  in  his  right  hand,  and 
Christ  drew  a  cross  over  him.     Three  young  women  came  over  the 

^  Od  repeatiDg  ^*  crosh"  you  are  to  draw  a  cross  with  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  bleeding  part. 
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water,  one  of  them  said  *  up/  and  another  said  '  stay,'  and  the 
third  one  said,  *  I  will  stop  the  blood  of  a  man  or  woman.'  I  to 
say  it,  and  Christ  to  do  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost '* 

Another  charm  to  staunch  blood  aiiiong  the  Manx  was  in  I^atin, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

A   Charm  to  Stop  Bleeding. 

Sanguis  mane  in  te, 
Sicut  Christus  in  se  ; 
Sanguis  mane  in  tua  vena, 
Sicut  Christus  in  sua  poena ; 
Sanguis  mane  fix  us, 
Sicut  erat  Christus, 
Quando  fuit  crucifixus. 

Our  toothache  Toisgeal  was  on  no  account  to  be  seen  by  the 
sufferer.  Similarly,  the  above  was  not  to  be  translated,  as  trans- 
lation deprived  it  of  its  efficacy  ! 

In  Orkney  the  following  couplet,  repeated  three  times,  was  the 
formula  to  stop  blood  :  — 

Stem,  blood  stem  !  1  say  to  thee  ! 

In  the  name  of  Him  that  bung  on  a  tree  ! 

BITB   OF   A   MAD   DOG. 

The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  was  naturally  much  dreaded.  Indeed 
the  bite  of  any  dog  was.  The  mad  dog  was  invariably  destroyed. 
In  the  case  of  another  dog,  it  sometimes  sufficed  if  water  was  put 
on  the  animal's  teeth,  and  the  wound  washed  with  this  water,  or 
loc-shlainte  (Health-Restorer)  as  it  was  called.  Our  Irish  cousins 
dealt  with  the  case  of  the  mad  dog  in  their  Ancient  Laws.  In  the 
Book  of  Aicill  we  are  told  "  There  is  no  bene6t  in  proclaiming  it 
(the  mad  dog — cu  confaid)  unless  it  be  killed  ;  nor  though  it  be 
killed  unless  it  be  burned  :  nor  though  it  be  burned  unless  it« 
ashes  have  been  cast  into  a  stream." 

The  matter  was  also  dealt  with  in  the  Irish  charms.  Here  is 
a  specimen  used  in  West  Connaught : — 

Coisgim  cu  air  mire, 
Cuirim  nimh  air  neimh-bhrigh, 
'Se  dubhairt  Padruig  uair  no  tri. 
In  nomine  Patris,  et  filii. 
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Translated — 

I  check  a  mad  dog, 
I  make  the  poison  of  no  effect, 
Saith  St  Patrick  twice  or  thrice, 
In  nomine  Patris,  et  filii. 

E0LA8   NAN   8UL. 

There  were  Eolais  not  only  to  heal  sore  eyes,  but  also  to 
remove  a  mote  from  the  eye.  Martin  mentions  that  ^^  there  be 
women  "  who  have  the  latter  art,  "  though  at  some  miles  distant 
from  the  party  grieved."  The  Eola*  for  sore  or  weak  eyes  was 
practised  till  recent  times  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
modui  operandi  was  this  : — A  dish  was  filled  with  clean  water,  and 
the  performer,  bending  over  it,  and  spitting  into  it,  repeated  the 
following  Incantation : — 

Obaidh  nan  geur  shdl, 
An  obaidh  's  fearr  fo  'n  ghrein  ; 
Obaidh  Dhe,  an  t-Uile  Mhor. 
Feile  Mhairi,  feile  Dhe, 
Feile  gach  sagairt  's  gach  cleir, 
Feile  Mhicheil  nam  feart, 
'Chairich  anns  a'  ghrein  a  neart. 
Translated — 

A  charm  for  sore  smarting  eyes — 
The  best  charm  under  the  sun ; 
The  Charm  of  God,  the  All-Great ; 
Charm  of  Mary,  Charm  of  God, 
Charm  of  each  priest  and  each  cleric, 
Charm  of  Michael  the  strenuous, 
Who  bestowed  on  the  sun  its  strength. 

The  following  story,  relative  to  the  experiences  of  a  certain 
Parliamentary  candidate  for  a  Highland  constituency,  and  which 
has  not  before  been  published,  is  interesting : — 

In  course  of  a  house-to-house  canvass,  the  candidate  learned  that 
a  certain  voter  knew  Solas  nan  siil.  The  candidate  mentioned  to 
this  voter  the  case  of  a  relative  who  suffered  from  sore  eyes. 
The  rural  ophthalmist  offered  his  services,  and  at  once  began  to 
prepare  a  "lotion."  Pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  dish, 
the  charmer  bent  over  it,  repeating  an  Incantation  nine  times — 
and  each  time  he  spat  in  the  water.  The  "charmed  water"  was 
thereafter  poured  into  a  bottle  and  presented  to  the  candidate,  to 
be  used  as  an  eye-wash  by  his  relative. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  any  poesible  yirtue  the  eonteQts 
of  the  bottle  might  contain  were  never  tested. 

In  connection  with  the  spitting  in  the  water,  see  the  ntory  of 
the  healing  of  the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  as  narrated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  The  sixth  verae  of  that 
cliapter  is  as  follows  : — 

''  When  he  [Jesus]  had  thus  spoken,  he  tpat  on  the  ground  and 
niade  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man 
with  the  clay." 

a'   OHIOCH — THE   UVULA. 

When  the  palate  fell  (A'  chioch  *8  an  amhaich),  the  ceremony  of 
Togail  na  Dail-chuaich  was  resorted  to.  As  the  plant  called  DaiU 
chuaich  was  pulled,  a  certain  Incantation  was  said,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  it.     Will  any  reader  furnish  a  copy  ? 

Another  cure  for  **  raising  the  uvula  "  was  the  Ciocha^-tkraghad, 
This  small,  red,  uvularlike  marine  polypus  was  gathered  when  the 
tide  was  out,  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  hung  on  the  crook  above 
the  fire,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
suflFerer  from  the  Cif>ch'Shlugain  at  the  time.  As  the  Ciorhag- 
thraghad  shrank  under  the  influence  of  the  fire,  so  it  was  believe! 
that  the  uvula  of  the  sufferer  would  resume  its  normal  size  !  ^ 

king's  evil. 

Here  is  an  Irish  charm  for  the  King's  Evil : — 

Marbhuigheann  m'  ortha  easbaidh  bruth — 
Eachmhaidh  chneadha,  eachmhaidh  chneddha, 
Gach  cnuimh  i  n-deid  a's  gach  peist 
A  mbidheann  nimh  ann. 
In  aium  an  Athar  agus  an  Mhic  agus  an  Spioraid  Naoinih. 

Translated — 

My  charm  doth  kill  the  hot  evil — 
The  gnawing  worm,  the  gnawing  worm ; 
Every  worm  in  tooth,  and  every  monster 
Of  poisonous  nature. 
In  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  ifec. 

*  Tliis  is  interesting  alongside  with  a  Welsh  formula  for  curing  warta. 
Certain  wells  in  Wales  cured  wart«.  Professor  Rhys  states  the  formula  thus : 
— "  On  your  way  to  the  well,  Ipok  for  wool  which  the  sheep  had  lost.  When 
you  liad  found  enough  wool,  you  should  prick  each  wart  with  a  pin,  and  then 
rub  the  wart  well  with  the  wool.  The  next  thing  was  to  bend  the  pin  and 
throw  it  into  the  well.  Then  you  should  place  the  wool  on  the  first  white- 
thorn you  could  find,  and  at  the  wind  scattered  the  wool  the  warts  would 
disappear  "  /// 
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ROINN   a'   MHAIM,    or    "APPORTIONING"   OP   SWOLLEN   GLANDS. 

The  Mdm,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  some  districts,  Md^n,  is  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  armpit,  or  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
thigh — glaic  na  sleisde,^  Mam  is  probably  the  correct  form — the 
swelling  being  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  mam,,  a  round 
hillock. 

The  popular  method  of  curing  the  Mdm  was  to  have  it  divided 
or  apportioned — roinn — over  a  number  of  mam^  or  hillocks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  rainn, 
or  apportioning  was  as  follows: — The  person  who  practised  the  Eoias 
took  a  darning  needle  and  laid  it  across  the  Mam  or  swelling.  He 
then  took  an  axe  and  placed  its  edge  on  the  needle^  thus  forming  a 
cross,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  "  So  air  Mam^^ — (naming  a  par- 
ticular wiaz/i  or  hillock).  The  needle  was  then  shifted,  the  axe  placed 
across  it  again,  and  that  portion  of  the  swelling  assigned  to  another 
viam  ;  and  so  on  for  nine  or  twenty-four  times,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  performer. 

The  roinn  or  apportioning  nine  times  was  considered  suflBcient  to 
cause  the  swelling  to  subside — dol  air  ais.  Nine  times  was  the 
number  usually  practised  both  on  the  Mainland  and  in  most  of  the 
Western  Islands,  but  the  correct  number,  according  to  a  Colonsay 
man,  was  twenty-four.  In  apportioning  the  swelling  over  twenty- 
four  mxims^  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  on  the  floor  with  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  after  the  eighth,  sixteenth,  and  twenty-fourth 
viams  enumerated  below,  the  operator  at  the  same  time  saying  — 
"  Tha  80  air  «'  Mham  Mhor  Dhiurach^  ^s  e  ^s  an  deickeamh." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Mackinnon,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  for  the  following  list  of  Mams  mentioned  in  the  rite 
as  the  same  is  performed  in  Colonsay.  It  was  recently  noted  from 
the  recital  of  Alexander  Macneill,  an  old  Colonsay  man,  who 
thought  it  was  required  by  the  Professor  for  some  desperate  case 
that  had  defled  the  skill  of  all  the  Edinburgh  doctors  ! 

The  performer,  taking  the  needle  and  the  axe,  and  going 
through  the  action  above  described,  went  over  the  twenty-four 
mam^  thus — 

1.  So  air  Mam  a'  Scriodain  [Mull]. 

2.  So  air  Mam  an  tSnodain. 

3.  So  air  M^m  Dhoire  Dhuaig  [Mull]. 

4.  So  air  M^m  Chloiche  Duinn. 

^  Afdm=A  certain  bile,  or  ulcerous  swelling  of  the  armpit ;  tUeua  qucedam^ 
%dcu9  in  axilla, — Highland  Society's  Dictionary. 

Mdn=X  brook  bile,  or  an  ulcerous  swelling  under  the  arm. —  Macfarlane'a 
Vocabulary. 
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5.  So  air  Mku  an  t-Struthain. 

6.  So  air  Mim  an  t-Siosair. 

7.  So  air  Mim  an  t-Seilisteir. 

8.  So  air  Mim  Shiaba  [Mull]. 

t  (on  the  floor)  So  air  a'  Mham  Mhor  Dhiurach,  's  e 
'san  Deicbeamh. 

9.  So  air  M^m  Astal  [Islayl. 

10.  So  air  M4in  Choireadail  [Islay]. 

11.  So  air  M4m  a'  Bhatain. 

12.  So  air  M4m  Sbraoisnich. 

13.  So  air  Mim  an  l-Siobarsaich. 

14.  So  air  Mim  Chataibb   [so  pronounced  in  Colonsay, 

where  Caithness  is  understood]. 

15.  So  air  M4m  na  Mororaig. 

16.  So  air  M&m  Chloiche  Gile. 

t  So  air  a'  Mham  Mhor  Dhiurach,  (kc. 

17.  So  air  M4m  na  Doire   Uaine   [Doire  is  Feminine  in 

Colonsay]. 

18.  So  air  Miim  na  Doire  Liath  (leith), 

19.  So  air  Mkm  Arichdhuairicli  [so  pronounced  by  reciter. 

Airidh  Ghuaire  in  Mull  is  suggested]. 

20.  So  air  M4m  Choire-na-h-eirea'a  [Jura]. 

21.  So  air  Mam  Ghribinn  [Mull]. 

22.  So  air  Mam  Aisginis  [S.  Uist  ?].  ^ 

23.  So  air  Mam  Chlachaig  [Mull]. 

24.  So  air  Mam  Choire  Chriostal. 

t  So  air  a'  Mham  Mhor  Dhiurach,  «fec. 

Members  of  this  Society  may  be  able  to  identify  the  locality  of 
several  of  these  Mam*. 

Macneill  firmly  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  his  method  of  curing 
the  Mam ;  and  he  occasionally  puts  his  skill  to  the  test  in  Colon- 
say. 

An  Arisaig  Man  informed  me  that  his  father  used  to  "  appor- 
tion" the  Mam,  and  was  always  successful  in  effecting  cures.  **  I 
never  saw  his  method  fail,"  said  my  informant ;  "  and  I  have 
often  seen  the  swelling  burst  during  the  operation  with  the 
hatchet !" 

Donald  Maceachan,  an  old  cottar  in  South  Morar,  still  pro- 
fesses that  he  can  cure  such  swellings  as  I  have  described. 
Uecently  I  met  him,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  describe  his 
method.  He  learned  the  art  in  his  youth,  from  an  old  man,  and 
lias  practised  it  from  time  to  time  ever  since.     Shortly  before 

^  There  is  a  hill  iu  Caigniiih  called  Cnap-Aisgiuis. 
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my  interview  with  him,  he  had  cured  a  young  man  who  had  a 
Mam  on  the  thigh — am  hoc  na  sleisde — and  that  so  speedily  that 
on  the  day  after  the  operation  no  trace  of  the  swelling  was  left ! 

In  Arisaig  and  Morar  the  number  of  MamB  mentioned  is  nine, 
and  not  twenty-four,  as  in  C^lonsay.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Great  M^m  of  Jura,  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  in 
the  Colonsay  formula.  All  the  Mams  mentioned  are  in  Knoydart ; 
and  Maceachan,  in  order  to  convince  me  of  the  accuracy  of  his  list, 
stated  that  he  himself  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  that  district, 
and  took  a  special  note  of  the  Mams  mentioned  in  his  formula. 
His  own  words  were — "  Bha  mifhein  a'  fuireach  fada  ann  an 
Onoideart  's  chum  mi  beachd  air  na  Maim."  Like  the  Psalmist, 
he  well  might  say — 

"  I  to  the  Hills  will  lift  mine  eyes, 
From  whence  doth  come  mine  AidT 

The  method  of  "  apportioning  the  Mam  "  in  Arisaig  and  Morar 
was  as  follows  : — The  edge  of  the  axe  was  placed,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  on  the  swelling.  Lifting  the  axe,  the  operator  then 
struck  its  edge  into  a  block  of  wood — generally  the  door-step 
(mxiide-buinn  or  stairsneach)—  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  So  air 
M^m-Chlach-ard" — i.e.,  "  This  part  of  the  swelling  I  apportion  to 
Mkm-Chlach-ard  " — and  so  on,  until  each  of  the  nine  hills  men- 
tioned in  the  formula  received  its  due  portion  !  If  one  recital  did 
not  prove  successful,  the  rite  might  be  performed  two  or  three 
times. 

The  following  is  the  formula  as  practised  by  Donalq 
Maceachan  : — 

1.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Chlach-ard  [above  Loch-Nevis]. 

2.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Uchd  [Knoydart]. 

3.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Uidhe  [Knoydart]. 

4.  Tha  mi  *cur  so  air  Mam-Bharasdail  [Knoydart]. 

5.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Eadail  [Knoydart]. 

6.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Maman-Odhar  [Knoydart]. 

7.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Suidheag  [Knoydart]. 

8.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Unndulainn  [Knoydart]. 

9.  Tha  mi  'cur  so  air  Mam-Lldh  [Knoydart]. 

AN   TROMA-LAIDHE,    OR   NIGHTMARE. 

The  following  is  a  Charm  against  Nightmare,  or  Trom^x-laidhe, 
It  was  to  be  said  as  soon  as  the  person  awoke  : — 
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Aisling  a  chunnaic  mi  'n  geilt, 
Thug  Criosd  oirre  deagh  bhreith  ; 
Dh4nnis  Peadar  i  do  Ph6l, 
'S  thubhairt-  P6l  gum  bu  mhath. 

Translated — 

A  dream  I  saw  in  fear — 

Christ  passed  on  it  good  judgment ; 

Peter  told  it  to  Paul, 

And  Paul  said  it  was  well. 

The  above  is  from  Barra.     Here  is  a  similar  one  from  the  Arran 
Islands,  Galway  : — 

An  Triur  is  sine,  an  Triur  is  6ige, 
An  Triur  is  treise  i  bh-Flaithis  na  G16ire — 
An  t-Athair,  an  Mac,  's  an  Spiorad  Naomh, 
Do  m'  sb^bhail  's  do  m'  ghardail  o  nocht  go 

d-ti  bliadhain, 
Agus  an  nochd  fein.     An  ainm  an  Athar,  (fee. 

Translated — 

The  Three  oldest,  the  Three  youngest, 

The  Three  strongest  in  the  Heaven  of  Glory, 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

To  pave  and  guard  me  from  to-night  for  a  year, 

And  to-night  itself.     In  nomine  Patris,  &c. 

SPRAINS. 

Eolait  for  sprains  are  nimierous,  and  are  known  as  Bolcu  an 
t-sniomh,  or  Eolaa  air  sgiuchadh  feithe.  They  were  applied  in  the 
case  of  man,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
performer  took  a  worsted  thread  in  his  or  her  mouth,  muttered  the 
Incantation,  and  tied  the  thread  round  the  injured  limb,  where  it 
was  kept  until  worn  out.  In  Norse  mythology,  we  have  an 
account  of  Woden's  adventure  with  his  steed,  which  slides  and 
wrenches  its  joint,  till  successive  Galdersongs,  or  Charms,  restore 
it.  It  was  the  same  idea  with  the  Highland  Charms,  Christ,  and 
sometimes  St  Columba  or  St  Bridget,  being  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  cure.     Here  is  a  specimen  from  Uist : — 

Dh'  eirich  Criosda  moch 
Maduinn  bhriagha  mach ; 
Chunnaic  e  cnamhan  'each 
Air  am  bristeadh  ma  seach  ; 
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Chuir  e  cnaimh  ri  cnaimh, 

Chuir  e  smuais  ri  smuais, 

Chuir  e  feoil  ri  feoil, 

Agus  feith  ri  feith  ; 

Chuir  e  craicionn  ri  craicionn  ; 

Mar  a  shlanaich  Criosda  sin 

Gu  'n  slanaich  mise  so. 


Translated — 


Christ  arose  early  and  went  forth 

One  fine  morning, 

He  beheld  his  horses*  bones 

Broken  cross-wise. 

He  put  bone  to  bone  ; 

He  put  marrow  to  marrow  ; 

He  put  flesh  to  flesh  ; 

He  put  sinew  to  sinew ; 

And  put  skin  to  skin. 

As  Christ  liealed  these, 

May  I  heal  this. 

The  following  is  a  version  of  the  Eofas  from  Lochbroom  : — 

Chaidh  Criosda  mach 
'S  a'  mhaduinn  mhoich, 
'S  fhuair  e  casan  nan  each, 
Air  am  bristeadh  mu  seach. 
Chuir  e  cnaimh  ri  cnaimh, 
Agus  feith  ri  feith, 
Agus  feoil  ri  feoil, 
Agus  craicionn  ri  craicionn  ; 
'S  mar  leighis  Elsan  sin, 
Gu  'n  leighis  mise  so. 


Translated- 


Christ  went  forth 

In  the  early  mom 

And  found  the  horses'  legs 

Broken  across. 

He  put  bone  to  bone. 

Sinew  to  sinew. 

Flesh  to  flesh. 

And  skin  to  skin  ; 

And  as  He  healed  that, 

May  I  heal  this. 
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Hero  is  another  version  from  Uist : — 

Dh'  eirich  Calum-Cille  moch, 

Fbuair  e  cnamhan  a  chuid  each 

Cas  mu  seacb 

Chuir  c  cnaimh  ri  cnaimh, 

Feoil  ri  feoil. 

Feithean  ri  feithcan, 

Seiche  ri  seiche, 

Smuais  ri  smuais ; 

A'  Chriosd  mar  leighis  Thu  sid, 

Gu  'n  leighis  Thu  so. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  translate  this  Incantation.  It  is  in  effect 
the  same  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  with  this  difference  that  St 
Columba  takes  the  place  in  the  latter  taken  by  Christ  in  the  two 
former.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  healing  of  broken  bones  by  St 
Columba  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan  in  his  Life  of  the  Saint.  The 
holy  virgin  Maugina,  daughter  of  Daimen,  vrho  lived  in  Clochur, 
we  are  there  told,  when  returning  from  Mass,  stumbled  and  broke 
her  thigh  quite  through.  Columba  ordered  a  disciple  named 
Lugaid  to  visit  her.  As  Lugaid  was  setting  out  on  his  journey, 
the  Saint  gave  him  a  little  box,  made  of  pine,  saying — "  Let  the 
blessed  gift  which  is  contained  in  this  box  be  dipped  in  a  veasel 
of  water  when  thou  comest  to  visit  Maugina,  and  let  the  water 
thus  blessed  be  poured  on  her  thigh  :  then  at  once,  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  God's  name,  her  thigh-bone  shall  be  joined  together  and 
made  strong,  and  the  holy  virgin  shall  recover  perfect  health." 
Lugaid  carried  out  his  master's  directions,  and  we  are  told  that  ia 
an  instant  Maugina  was  completely  healed  by  the  closing  up  of  the 
bone. — (See  Vita  Sancii  Columba: ,  Lib.  II.,  cap.  v.) 

In  connection  with  St  Columba's  directions  to  Lugaid,  John 
Roy  Stuart's  "  Prayer  "  may  be  mentioned.  Stuart  sprained  his 
ankle  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  while  hiding  from  the  Red- 
coats composed  the  verses  known  as  "  Umaigh  Iain  Ruaidh " 
(**  John  Roy*8  Prayer  ").  According  to  this  prayer,  his  ankle  was 
to  be  cured  by  the  Charm  which  St  Peter  made  lor  St  Paul.  Seven 
PaterSy  in  the  name  of  Priest  and  Pope,  were  to  be  applied  as  a 
plaster ;  while  another  Charm  was  to  be  applied  in  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  all-powerful  to  cure  the  true  believer. 

Ni  mi  'n  ubhaidh  rinn  Peadar  do  Ph4l 
'Sa  luighean  air  fas-leum  bruaich ; 
Seachd  Paidir  'n  ainm  Sagairt  a's  P4p 
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Ga  chur  ris  na  phlasd  mu  'n  cuairt. 

Ubhaidh  eile  as  leath  Moire  nan  Gras 

'S  urrainn  creideach  dheanamh  slan  ri  uair. 

—  Vide  Mackenzie's  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,"  p.  268. 

Our  Norse  neighbonr»  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  also  had  their 
Charms  for  the  cure  of  sprains.  The  thread  used  was  called  the 
"  wristing  thread,"  and  the  Incantation  was  as  follows : — 

Our  Saviour  rade. 

His  fore-foot  slade, 

Our  Saviour  lighted  down  ; 
Sinew  to  sinew — joint  to  joint. 
Blood  to  blood,  and  bone  to  bone, 

Mend  thou  in  God's  name  ! 

Another  Orkney  formula  was  as  follows  : — 

k  thread,  having  on  it  nine  knots,  was  tied  round  the  sprained 
part.  As  the  thread  was  being  tied  the  following  Incantation  was 
muttered — 

Nine  knots  upo'  this  thread 
Nino  blessings  on  thy  head ; 
Blessings  to  take  away  thy  pain 
And  ilka  tinter  of  thy  strain. 

8T   COLUMBA   AS   THB   PATRON    OF   GATTLB. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  that  in  Uist 
the  Eolais  there  used  were  attributed  to  St  Columba.  The  Saint's 
name  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  versions  of  the  Solas  for  a  Sprain 
above  given.  In  the  Western  Islands  St  Columba  appeared  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  patron  of  cattle.  When  a  man  spoke  to 
a  neighbour  about  the  neighbour's  cattle,  he  said — 

Gu'n  gleidheadh  Calum-Cille  dhuibh  iad. 
(May  St  Columba  protect  them  for  you). 

As  a  woman  left  her  cattle  on  the  hill-side  to  graze  she 
waved  her  hand  towards  them,  saying — 

"  Buachailleachd  Dhia  's  Chalum-Chille  oirbh." 

(May  the  herding  and  guardianship  of  God  and  St  Columba 
be  on  you). 

An  Eriskay  woman  used  to  address  her  cattle — 

Gu'm  bu  duinte  gach  slochd 
'S  gu'm  bu  reidh  gach  cnoc — 
Buachailleachd  Chalum-Chille  oirbh. 
Gus  an  tig  sibh  dhachaidh. 
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Translated — 

May  each  pit  be  dosed, 
And  each  hillock  be  plain ; 
Columba's  herding  on  ye 
Till  home  ye  return. 

We  have  also  the  following  saying  regarding  St  Coliunba's 
day-- 

Diardaoin,  La  'Ille  Chaluim  Chaoimh, 
Latha  chur  chaorach  air  seilbh, 
Gu  deilbh,  's  gu  cur  ba  air  laogh.^ 

Translated — 

Thursday,  gentle  Saint  Columba's  Day. 
The  day  to  put  sheep  to  pasture 
To  warp,  and  cow  to  calf. 

Adamuan  tells  us  of  the  Saint  blessing  cattle,  and  their 
number  increasing.  Nesan,  a  poor  man,  who  entertained  Columba 
for  the  night,  had  five  heifers.  "  Bring  them  to  me  that  I  may 
bless  them,"  said  the  Saint.  They  were  brought.  He  raised  his 
holy  hand,  blessed  them,  and  said — "  From  this  day  thy  five  little 
heifers  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  five  cowa." 
Anothar  poor  man,  named  Columban,  had  five  small  cows.  They 
too  were  blessed  by  the  Saint,  and  thereafter  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  five  ! — Vide  Book  II.,  chapters  xx.  and  xxii). 

Another  cattle  blessing  was  as  follows  : — 

'Siubhal  monaidh,  'siubhal  coille, 
Siubhail  gu  reidh,  fada,  farsuinn ; 
Buachaille  Mhoire  fo  d'  chois, 
'S  gu'm  bu  slan  a  thig  thu  as  ! 
Translated — 

Travelling  mountain,  travelling  wood. 
Travel  freely,  far  and  wide  ; 
Mary's  herdsman  by  thy  feet, 
And  safely  may  thou  hither  come  ! 

The  following  is  a  more  elaborate  version  of  it,  and  is  called 

Rann  Btiachailleachd,  or  Herding  Incantation. 

'Siubhal  monaidh,  'suibhal  coille, 
Siubhail  gu  reidh,  fada,  farsuinn, 
Banachaig  Phadruig  mu'r  casan 

'  Among  the  peMantry  id  Shetland  marriages  almost  invariably  tiUc«  plaot 
on  Thursday. 
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Gus  am  faic  inise  slan  a  ri'sd  sibh 
An  sian  a  chuir  Moire  mu  'buar 
Moch  a's  anmoch  'a  a  tighinn  bhuaith ; 
Ga'n  gleidheadh  bho  pholl  's  bho  eabar, 
Bho  fheith  's  bho  adharcau  a  cheile, 
Bho  lionadh  na  creige-ruaidhe 
'S  bho  luaths  na  Feinne. 
Banacbaig  Phadruig  mu'r  casan 
Gu'm  a  slan  a  thig  sibh  dhachaidh. 

Translated — 

Traversing  hills,  traversing  woods, 
And  (while)  grazing  far  and  near, 

^MayJ  St  Patrick's  milkmaid  attend  you 
]'ill  I  see  you  well  again  ; 

[And  may]  the  Charm  made  by  Mary  for  her  cattle, 
Early  and  late  going  to  and  coming  from  the  pasture 
Protect  you  from  pit  and  quagmire. 
From  fens  or  morasses,  and  from  each  other's  horns  ; 
From  the  filling  of  the  red  rock  [the  rose  or  swcHing 

of  the  udder  ?] 
And  from  the  swift-footed  Fingalians. 
May  St  Patrick's  milkmaid  attend  your  footstef>s, 
And  scatheless  may  you  again  come  home. 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the 

Orra-Gleidheadh  Spreidhe, 

It  was  as  follows — 

Guiridh  mise  'n  spreidh  so  romham 

Mar  a  dh'  orduich  High  an  Domhain, 

Moire  ga  'n  gleidheadh  o  fheith  nan  coimheach, 

Air  thtis,  a  Bhride  mhin,  bi  mar  riu, 

Le  d'  bhata  's  le  d'  lorg  bi  rompa, 

'S  gu'n  glacadh  tu  clur  as  d'  fholt, 

O  rinn  thu  dhaibh  eolas  a's  earal, 

Ga  'n  gleidheadh  o  chall  's  o  lochd, 

O  bhathadh  an  allt  's  o  gharadh  cam. 

No  o  mhilleadh  sluic. 

A  Bhride  mhin,  fagam  agad, 

Moire  tilleadh  thugam 

Le  leas  Dhia  's  Chalum-Chille, 

Casan  cuiribh  fothaibh, 

'S  drochaid  Mhoire  i-omhaibh. 
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In  the  following  Charm  noted  from  an  old  Lochbroom  man  wd 
have  St  Golumba's  cure  of  the  cattle  disease  known  as 

An  TairbJitan, 

An  t-eolas  a  rinn  Calum-Cille 

Dh'  aona  bh6  na  caillich. 

Cas  air  miiir,  cas  air  tir, 

Cas  eile  'sa'  churachan. 

Air  mhial,  air  bhalg, 

Air  ghalar  dearg,  air  chairbhein. 

An  tairbhean  a  tha  na  do  bhroinn 

Air  an  ailbhinn  ^  sin  thall,  ^ 

Slainte  dhut,  a  bheathaich  ! 

Translated — 

The  Charm  made  by  St  Columba 

For  the  old  wife's  only  cow. 

One  foot  on  the  sea,  one  foot  on  land, 

And  another  foot  in  the  corracle. 

Against  worm,  against  swelling, 

Against  red  disease  (strangury  ?)  and  tairbhean. 

May  the  tairbhean  that's  in  your  body 

Go  to  yonder  hard  stone. 

Health  to  you,  beastie  ! 

We  often  have  St  Columba  presented  to  us  with  one  foot  od 
land  and  the  other  on  the  sea,  suggesting  his  sway  over  sea  and 
land — per  mare  per  terram.  According  to  the  foregoing,  we  have 
the  Saint  with  three  feet — one  on  the  sea,  one  on  the  land,  and  a 
third  in  the  corracle  ! 

A  more  elaborate  version  of  the  Eolas  is  given  by  me  in  VoL 
VIII.  of  the  Gaelic  Society's  Transactions.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

An  t-£olas  a  rinn  Calum-Cille 

Dh'  aona  bh6  na  caillich  ; 

Bha  cas  Chalum-Chille  's  a'  churachan, 

'S  a  chas  eil*  air  tir : — 

A  thairbhein,  a  thainig  thar  chuan 

'S  o  bhun  na  talmhainn  fada  thall — 

Air  mhial  air  bhalg, 

^  My  informant  explained  ailbhinn  as  "  A'  chreag  a's  cruaidhe  th'  aon  " — 
(the  liardest  ruck  there  is).  He  said  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  desert,  and  was 
so  hard  "  that  blood  alone  would  soften  it !'  "  Aill "  is  an  old  Celtic  word» 
signifying  a  cliff  or  rock. 

'  Here  mention  the  name  of  the  beast — Niseag,  Blarag,  or  whatever  it  may 
be. 
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Air  ghalar  dearg, 
A  lughdachadh  do  bhuilg ; 
'S  a  mharbhadh  do  mhial, 
A  mharbhadh  fiolan  fionn, 
A  mharbhadh  fiolan  donn, 
A  mharbhadh  blast  do  leann, 
A  mharbhadh  an  tairbhein. 
Gu'm  faigh  thu  leasachadh — 
Aghachain,  tog  do  cheann. 

Translated — 

The  charm  that  Columba  wrought 

For  the  old  wife's  only  cow  ; 

Columba's  one  foot  was  in  the  coracle 

And  the  other  on  land  : — 

Thou  tairhhean  that  earnest  over  sea 

And  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  far  beyond  ; 

Against  worm,  against  swelling, 

Against  the  red  disease ; 

To  reduce  thy  swelling. 

And  to  kill  thy  worm  ; 

To  kill  the  white  nescock. 

To  kill  the  brown  nescock, 

To  kill  the  worm  in  thy  bile. 

To  kill  the  tairhhean. 

May  thou  get  relief; 

Heifer,  raise  up  thine  head. 

Sealmachas, 

The  following  Eola^  is  for  Sealmachas,  Macalpine,  in  the  list 
of  Orras  already  given,  calls  it  " Seamlachas"  When  a  cow  lost 
her  calf,  she  refused  to  give  her  milk,  or  allow  the  calf  of  another 
cow  to  suck  her.  This  Orra  was  said  to  induce  her  to  give  her 
milk,  or  allow  the  calf  of  another  to  suck  her.  Here  again  we  have 
St  Coliunba  mentioned.     The  Eolas  was  as  follows  : — 

An  t-Eolas  a  rinn  Calum-Cille 
Dh'aona  bh6  na  caillich. 
Air  thabhairt  a'  bhainne 
'N  deigh  marbhadh  a  laoigh ; 
Bho  fheithean  a  droma 
Gu  feithean  atarra 
'S  bho  fheithean  a  tarra 
Gu  feithean  a  taobh, 
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Bho  bhun  a  da  chluaise, 
Gu  smuais  a  da  leise, 
Air  thabhairt  a'  bhainDe 
'N  deigh  marbhadh  a  laoigh. 
Translated — 

The  charm  that  St  Columba  \vrougKt 

For  the  old  wife's  ouly  cow, 

For  the  giving  of  the  milk 

After  the  killing  of  her  calf. ; 

Be  from  the  veins  of  her  back 

To  the  veins  of  her  belly, 

From  the  veins  of  her  belly 

To  the  veins  of  her  side. 

From  the  roots  of  her  two  ears 

To  the  joints  of  her  two  thighs, 

For  the  giving  of  the  milk 

After  the  killing  of  her  calf. 

In    the  following  Irish  Charm,  from  Mr  O'Faherty,  we   have 
St  Columba  similarly  presented  to  us  : — 

Ortha  a  chuir  Columb  Cille 

Do  bh6  giolla  an  t-sonais. 

Ta  mo  chos  air  mhnir  agus  mo  chos  air  tir. 

A  Righ  ta  ar  Neimli  foir  ar  m-boin 

Agus  bun  teanga  na  laoigh. 

Teiridh  a  bhaile  a's  beidh  si  sUn  ! 

Translated — 

The  Charm  sent  b}^  St  Columba 

For  the  cow  of  the  Servitor  of  Peace — 

My  foot  is  on  the  sea  and  my  foot  is  on  land  ; 

0  King,  who  art  in  Heaven,  succour  the  cow, 

And  take  the  calf  under  your  protection. 

Come  home,  cow,  and  be  well. 

Rann  Leigheas  Galair  Cruidh. 

Ill  the  following  Rann  leigheas  galair  cruidh,   we   have  Christ 
and  liis  Apostles  instead  of  St  Columba: — 

Criosd  is  Ostail  is  Eoin, 

An  Triuir  a's  binne  gloir, 

A  dh'  eirich  a  dheanamh  na  h-ortha, 

Koimh  dhorus  na  cathracb, 

No  air  glun  deas  do  Mhic. 
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Air  na  mnathan  mur-shuileach, 

Air  na  fearaibh  gear  shuileach, 

'S  air  na  saighdean  sitheadach, 

Dithis  a'  lasachadh  alt  agus  ga'n  adhacliadh 

Agus  triiiir  a  chuireas  mi  an  urra  riu  sin. 

An  t-Athair,  's  am  Mac,  's  an  Spiorad  Naomh, 

Ceithir  ghalara  fichead  ai^  aoraibh  duinc  's  beathaich, 

Dia  ga  'n  sgiobadb,  Dia  ga  'n  sguabadh 

As  t'  fhuil  a*8  t'  flieoil,  's  a  d'  chnamh  *s  a  d'  smuais, 

'S  mar  thog  Criosda  mea3  air  bharra  gach  crann, 

Gu  'm  b'  ann  a  thogas  K  dhiotsa 

Gach  suil,  gach  gnu  's  gach  farmad, 

O'n  la  'n  diugh  gu  latha  deireannach  do  shaoghaiL 

Translated — 

Christ  and  his  Apostles  and  Jolui, 

The  Three  of  most  excellent  glory, 

That  ascended  to  make  supplication 

Through  the  gateway  of  the  city, 

Fast  by  the  right  knee  of  God's  own  Son. 

As  regards  evil-eyed  [lit.,  wall-eyed]  women, 

As  regards  sharp-eyed  men  ; 

As  regards  swift-speeding  elf-arrows, 

Two  to  strengthen  and  renovate  the  joints, 

And  three  to  back  (these  two)  as  sureties, 

The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Four-and-twenty  diseases  to  which  man  and   beast  are 

subject ; 
God  utterly  extirpate,  sweep  away,  and  eradicate  them 
From  out  thy  blood  and  flesh,  thy  bones  and  marrow. 
And  as  Christ  uplifted  its  proper  foliage  [fruit] 
To  the  extremities  or  the  branches  on  each  tree-top. 
So  may  he  uplift  from  off  and  out  of  thee 
Each  (evil)  eye,  each  frowning  look,  malice  and  envy. 
From  this  day  forth  to  thy  last  day  on  earth.     Amen. 

STRANGURY. 

The  next  Eolas  I  will  submit  to  you  is  Eolas  a'  Mkun-deirg,  or 
strangury  in  cattle.  The  performer  measured  the  animal's  spine 
with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  at  the  same  time  repeated 
the  following  Incantation  thrice  : — 

Mar  a  ruithoas  amhuinn  fhuar, 

'S  mar  a  mheiltheas  (bhleitheas)  muileann  Inath, 

Stad  air  t-fhuil  a's  ruith  ar  t  fhual. 
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Translated — 

As  runs  a  cold  river, 

As  a  swift  mill  grinds, 

Let  thy  blood  stop,  and  thy  urine  flow. 

Another  Uist  version  is  as  follows  : — 

A  bhean  sin  's  a  bhean  bhalbh, 
Thainig  thugainn  a  tir  nam  marbh  ; 
A  rug  air  a  choire  'na  cnith, 
Fuasgail  an  dubh  's  lig  an  dearg. 

A    PANACEA    FOR   ALL   ILLS. 

The  following  was  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  : — 

Ola  cas  easgainn, 

Bainne-c\ch  circe, 

A's  geir  mheanbh-chuileag, 

Ann  an  adharc  muice, 

Agus  ite  cait  ga  shuathadh  ris. 

Translated — 

Oil  from  an  eeFs  foot, 
Milk  from  a  hen's  teat, 
The  tallow  of  midges 
(Compounded)  In  the  horn  of  a  pig, 
And  rubbed  to  the  part  with  a  feather  from  a 
cat's  w4ng  ! 

The  above  was  as  potent  as  **  An  t-ian  a  thig  a  ubh  coilich, 
sgriosaidh  e  'n  saoghal ! — (The  chicken  that  will  come  out  of  a 
cock's  egg  can  destroy  the  world). 

The  Irish  formula  for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough  is  somewhat 
similar  to  our  panacea.  If  a  relative  of  the  invalid  saw  a  man 
pass  on  horseback,  he  was  to  be  accosted  thus  : — 

"  A  ghioUa  an  eich  bhain  cad  a  liaghfadh  an  trioch  !" 
"  Bainne  cich  circe  agus  e  bhleogha'n  an  adharc  muice, 
Agus  cleite  cait  a  chur  ga  shuathadh  !" 

Translated — 

**  0  rider  of  the  white  steed,  what  will  cure  the  whooping- 
cough  r 
"  Milk  from  a  hen's  teat,  milked  into  the  horn  of  a  pig, 
And  rubbed  on  with  a  cat's  feather." 
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Another  Irish  cure  for  the  whooping-cough  is  as  follows  : — The 
■god-father  buys  a  red  thread,  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  knots  it 
into  a  circle  or  collar,  and  puts  it  round  the  neck  of  the  god-child. 
This  is  supposed  to  relieve  the  latter  ! 

AMBIGUOUS   INCANTATIONS. 

Occasionally  one  meets  not  only  with  obscure  phrases,  but  aJso 
with  whole  Incantations,  the  meaning  of  which  is  far  from  clear. 
Here  is  one  : — 

Uisg  an  Kasain 
Air  uio  dhosan. 
Tog  dhiom  do  rosad 
'S  aghaidh  fir  an  cabhaig  orm  ! 

Will  any  learned  Gael  explain  its  meaning  and  purpose  ? 

THE    BLESSINGS. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  Charms  intended  for 
cures,  etc.,  that  my  observations  on  Blessings  and  Miscel- 
laneous Charms  must  be  very  brief.  There  were  ceremonies 
and  blessings  for  all  the  more  important  duties  engaged  in. 
When  the  cattle  were  sent  to  the  siieilings  in  the  early  summer, 
there  were  Blessings  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Specimens  of  these 
are  given  in  the  paper  on  "  Old  Hebridean  Hymns,"  contributed 
by  Mr  A.  A.  Carmichael  to  Lord  Napier's  Report  (Royal  Com- 
mission, Highlands  and  Islands,  1883). 

The  Blessing  of  the  Bo;\ts  was  a  ceremony  regularly  observed 
in  the  Outer  Islands ;  but  the  old  Gaelic  Blessings  appear  to  be 
now  forgotten.  Bishop  Cai-sewell  gives  a  Boat  Blessing  (Modh 
Beandjilghthe  luinge  ag  dul  diondsaidhe  na  fairrge)  in  his  Gaelic 
translation  of  the  Liturjrv  of  John  Knox  :  and  the  manner  of 
Alexander  Macdonald's  "  Beannachadh"  of  the  Birlinn  of  Clan 
Ranald  indicates  that  such  Blessings  were  common  in  his  time. 
In  the  Ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  a  Blessing  for  a  New 
Ship — "  Benediclio  Xovce  ^y^n^/V"— and  this  Blesjsing  is  regularly 
attended  to  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  Hebrides.  The  ceremony 
is  quite  a  short  one.  The  })riest  goes  on  board  the  new  boat,  says 
the  Beti((lictio,  and  sprinkles  the  boat  with  Holy  Water.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  crew. 

The  Barra  fisliermen  alwavs  carrv  a  bottle  of  Holv  Water  in 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  a  Blessed  (Jandle  in  the  cabin.  When 
in  danger  they  sprinkle  themselves  and  boat  with  Holy  Water, 
and,  lighting  the  Blessed  Candle  in  the  cabin  gather  round  it  on 
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their  knees  and  say  their  prayers.  In  throwing  out  the  long  lines- 
and  nets,  they  do  so  invoking  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

According  to  Hibbert  a  somewhat  similar  practice  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Shetlanders.  A  layman  assuming  the  rdi^  of 
an  ecclesiastic  muttered  certain  religious  Incantations  over  water. 
The  element  was  then  named  "  Forespoken  Water,"  and  boata 
were  sprinkled  with  it,  and  limbs  washed  with  it. 

The  fishing  in  Barra  is  annually  inaugurated  with  religious^ 
services  in  the  Church  on  St  Bride's  Day — La  FheiU  Brighde  ; 
and  until  six  years  ago  the  fishing  banks  were  distributed  among 
the  various  crews. ^  The  ceremony  of  distributing  the  banks  waa 
carried  on  by  means  of  casting  lots,  under  the  direction  of  the 
priest.  As  the  people  left  the  Church,  they  chanted  one  of  their 
old  Hymns  : — 

Athair,  a  Mhic,  's  a  Spioraid  Naoimh, 
Biodh  an  Tri'n-Aon  leinn  a  la'  's  a  dh-oidhch'. 
Air  chul  nan  tonu,  no  air  thaobh  nam  beann 
Biodh  ar  Mathair  leinn,  's  biodh  a  lamh  mu'r  ceann. 

Translated — 

0  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
May  the  Three-in-One  protect  us  night  and  day  ! 
On  the  tossing  billows  or  on  the  mountain, 
May  Maiy's  arm  be  our  guard  alway  ! 

According  to  Hebridean  tradition,  a  Celtic  Saint  blessed 
Barra  with  these  words — "  Toradh  mara  gu  t\r  a'  Cuile  Mhoire," 
implying  that  the  produce  of  the  ocean  might  be  brought 
from  the  Virgin  Mary's  private  store-room  to  the  shore.  The  sea 
was  regarded  as  the  Virgin's  Treasury,  and  when  an  unexpected 
haul  of  fish  was  landed,  it  was  observed  it  came  from  Cuile  Mhoire^ 
or  the  secret  store  of  the  Virgin.  Among  boat  names  in  Barra  a 
noticeable  one  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  "  Maris  Stella."  Then 
the  devotional  character  of  the  Barra  fisherman  as  he  commences 
his  vocation  for  the  season  is  well  depicted  in  the  following 
beautiful  hymn  from  Father  Allan  Macdonald's  Collection  ? — 

^  A  similar  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  parts  of  Shetland.  Edmonston, 
who  published  his  '*  Zetland  Islands"  in  1809,  informs  us  that  the  fishermen 
of  the  Island  of  Burra,  to  the  west  of  Scalloway,  "divide  the  range  of  the 
fishing  ground  ;  and  the  occupier  of  a  farm  has  generally  also  a  particular  spot 
allotted  to  him  on  which  he  sets  his  lines."- •  Ktrfe  Vol  I.,  p.  234. 
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Dia  'bhith  timchioll  air  an  sgothaidh 

Mu'n  imich  i  gu  doimhneachd  mara : 
Slig'  air  linue  dhuinu  a  treuntachd, 

Mur  eil  freasdal  D6  ga  faire. 

Faicearaaid  do  shoillse,  'Mhoire, 

*Nuair  tha  stoirm  is  oidhche  'gleac  ruinn  ; 

Gur  a  tusa  "  Reul  na  Mara,"  ^ 

'S  e  faire  'n  ^iginnich  do  chleachdadh. 

'Aingil  ghil,  dian  thusa  iul  duinn, 

'Threoraicheas  ar  siubh'l  feadh  gharbh-thonn  : 
Sgiath  do  cbdraim  sgaoil  mu'n  cuairt  duinn, 

'Nuair  chinneas  gruaim  air  gnuis  na  fairge. 

Guidheamaid  do  thaic-8a,  Tbeadair, 

Gun  thu  'leigeil  beud  'n  ar  caramb  : 
Cbuireadh  muinntir  cuain  na  d'  fhredsdal, 

Teasruig  sinn  bbo  ascall  mara. 

Gur  a  buidbe  dbuinn  an  cosnadb 

'Bba  na  b-Ostail  fbein  a'  cleachdadb  ; 
'S  minig  bba  Mac  De  na*n  cuideacbd 

'Cur  an  tuigse  dbuinn  a  tblacbd  detb. 

'Dbia,  beannaicb  ar  driamlach, 

'N  Hon,  's  gacb  inneal-glacaidb  *tb'  againn  ; 
lomain  tbuca  mar  is  iomcbaidb 

Spreidb  *tba  'g  ionaltradb  's  an  aigeann. 

Beannaicb  tbusa  dbuinn  ar  curacbd, 

Cba'n  urrainn  nacb  tig  cuibbeas  oirre  ; 
Gu'm  meallamaid  a'  Bbeannacbd  Bbarracb — 

"  Toradb  mar'  a  Guile  Mboire  !" 

'Nuair  a's  fbeudar  dbuinn  'bbi  tilleadb 

Stiuir  Tbu  cinnteacb  sinn  gu  cala. 
Ma  cbuir  Tbu  oimne  seacb  ar  feuma 

Cba'n  fbaicear  leinn  an  d^irceacb  falamh. 

Na  leig  tbugainn  bas  le  graide, 

Orduicb  Sagart  'bbi  m'ar  timcbioll ; 
Naombaicb  le  d'  Ola  's  le  d'  Cborp  sinn, 

Mu'n  teid  anam  bocbd  air  iomrall. 
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In  connection  with  these  religious  seryices  in  Barra,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  fishing  season  used  to 
be  commenced  by  saying  Mass  on  the  ocean.  The  late  A.  M. 
Sullivan  describes  this  ceremony,  as  he  witnessed  it  in  his  youth 
at  Bantry  Bay.     He  says  : — 

"  Few  sights  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  ceremony  by 
which,  in  our  bay,  the  fishing  season  was  formally  opened. 
Selecting  an  auspicious  day,  unusually  calm  and  fine,  the  boats, 
from  every  creek  and  inlet  for  miles  around,  assembled  at  a  given 
point,  and  then,  in  solemn  procession,  rowed  out  to  sea,  the  leading 
boat  carrying  the  priest  of  the  district.  Arrived  at  the  distant 
fishing-ground,  the  clergyman  vested  himself,  an  altar  was  impro- 
vised on  the  stem-sheetti,  the  attendant  fleet  drew  around,  and 
every  head  was  bared  and  bowed  while  the  Mass  was  said.  I  have 
seen  this  *  Mass  on  the  ocean'  when  not  a  breeze  stirred,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  little  bell  or  the  murmur  of  the  priest's  voice  was 
the  only  sound  that  reached  the  ear ;  the  blue  hills  of  Bantry 
faint  on  the  horizon  behind  us,  and  nothing  nearer  beyond  than 
the  American  shore  \^*—^{New  Ireland). 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  fisherman  in  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  whose  prayer  before  going  to  sea  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  tone.  He  considered  himself  a  very  respectful  man 
(duine  modhail),  and  addressed  the  Deity  as  Sibhse  (You)  instead 
of  the  customary  Thusa  (Thou).  On  one  occasion  when  going  to 
sea,  danger  was  anticipated,  and  he  prayed — 

"  Ud  a  Thigheama  Dhia,  Ruin,  na  'm  biodh  Sibh  cho  math  a's 
curam  a  ghabhail  do  Mhairi  's  do  Sheonaid  ;  ach  a'  Bhan-Diabhul, 
nighean  Phara  Mhic-a'-Phearsain,  deanadh  i  a  roghainn  :  bithidh 
fear  eile  aice  ma  'e  bi  mise  ithte  aig  na  partain  !" 

Translated — 

"  0  Lord  God,  my  Beloved,  if  You  would  be  so  good  as  to  take 
the  care  of  Mary  and  Jessie  ;  but  that  She-Devil,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Macpherson,  let  her  take  her  choice  :  she  will  have  another 
husband  before  I  am  eaten  by  the  crabs  !" 

Mary  and  Jessie  were  his  daughters.  Needless  to  say  the 
**  she-devil"  was  his  wife, 

CONCLUSION. 

I  feel  that  this  paper  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
usually  allowed,  and  that  no  matter  how  interesting  the  subject 
may  be  in  itself,  I  must  now  conclude.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot 
adopt  more  fitting  language  than  that  used  by  the  Hebrideau 
peasant  on  finishing  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  before  retiring  for 
night.     When  smooring  the  fire  he  says — 
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Smalaidh  mise  'n  nochd  an  teine, 

Mar  a  smalas  Mac  Moire  ; 

Gu'm  bu  slau  an  tigh  's  an  teine, 

Gu'm  bu  slan  a'  chuideachd  uile. 

Co  bhios  air  an  lar  ? 

Peadar  agiis  Pil. 

Co  bhios  air  an  fhaire  nochd  ? 

Moire  mhin-gheal  's  a  Mac. 

Bial  De  a  labhras, 

Aingeal  geal  a  db'  innseas — 

Aingeal  an  dorus  an  tighe, 

Ga'r  comhnadh  *8  gaV  gleidheadh 

Gu8  an  tig  an  sohis  geal  a  maireach.^ 

He  then  says  the  following  Altachadh  Laidhe,  or  Bed-going 
Prayer : — 

Tha  mise  nochd  a  dol  a  laidlje— 

Ma's  a  bas  dhomh  anns  a'  bhas  chadail.^ 

Gu'm  b'  ann  air  deas  laimh  Dhe  'dhuisgeas  mi. 

A  Righ  na  h-ola  firinnich 

Na  diobair  sinn  bho  d'  mhuinntearas, 

A  liuthad  lochd, 

A  rinn  mo  chorp, 

'S  nach  fhaod  mi  nochd  a  chuimhneachadh, 
Dia  agus  Moire  agus  Micheil, 
Bhi  learn  bho  mhullach  mo  chinn, 
Gu  traighean  mo  bhuinn. 

Ouidheam  Peadar,  guidheam  Pol, 

Guidheam  Moire  Oigh  's  a  Mac, 

Guidheam  an  da  Ostal  deug, 

Gu'n  mi  dhol  eug  gun  'ur  leas. 

^  The  p«a8ants  of  Connemara  have  a  somewhat  similar  "smooring" 
blessing.  In  Siamsa  an  Ghewihridhy  at  page  139,  there  is  the  following 
prayer  : — 

An  Phaidir  a  deiriear  aig  rovgilt  na  teinneadh  roimh  duL  a  chodladh, 

Coiglim-se  an  teinne  seo  mar  choigil  Criost  cdthach  ; 

Brighde  faoi  na  bun  agus  Mac  Muire  in  a  lar  ; 

Na  tri  aingeala  is  m<5  cumhachd  i  g-cuirt  na  ngras 

A*  ctimhdach  's  a  coimheid  an  tigh  seo  's  a  muinntir  airis  go  la.   Amen. 

A  version  of  the  same  Paidir  from  Cork  is  somewhat  different — 

Coiglim  an  teine  so  mar  choigleann  Criost  ctich, 

Muire  air  dha  cheann  an  tighe,  a's  Brighde  in  a  Mr, 

Oach  a  bhfuil  d'ainglibh  's  de  naomhaibh  i  gcathair  na  ngras 

Ag  cosant  's  ag  coimead  lucht  an  tighe  seo  go  ki. 

'-^  In  Ireland  the  expression  "  Bas  cadalta  na  h-oidhche*'  ia  used. 
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On  getting  into  bed  he  says  the  Altachadh  Leapa^  or  Bed  Praver, 
as  follows  ^ : — 

Laidhidh  mi  nochd 

Le  Moire  *8  le  'Mac  ; 

'S  le  Brighde  fo  brat, 

Le  Donihnach  nam  feart, 

Le  Mathair  mo  Righ 

Ga  m'  dhion  bho  gach  lot ; 

Cha  laidh  mi  leis  an  olc  ; 

Cha  laidh  an  t-olc  leam  ; 

Eiridh  mi  le  Dia 

Ma's  ceadach  le  Dia  leigeil  leam, 

Deas-l^mh  Dhia 

Is  Chriosta  gun  robh  leam  ; 

Crois  nan  Naomh  's  nan  Aingeal  leam, 

Bho  mhullacli  mo  chinn 

Gu  traighean  mo  bhninn 

A  chionn  Dia  agus  Moire 

A  chuideachadh  leam  ; 

A  Righ,  agus,  a  Mhoire  ghloinnhor, 

A  Mhic  na  h-Oighe  cubhraidh, 

Saoir  sinn  bho  phiantainean 

'S  bho  thigh  iosal  dorcha  duinte. 

Dion  aim  a's  as  ar  colunn 

Ar  n-anama  bochda 

A  tha  air  fior  chor-oisinn  na  firinn. 

Guidheam  Peadar,  guidheam  Pol, 

Guidheam  Moire  Oigh  'a  a  Mac, 

Guidheam  an  da  Ostal  deug 

Gu'n  mi  dhol  eug  gun  'ur  leas. 

M'anam  a  bhi  air  do  laimh  dheis  a  Thigheama  ; 

Bho  'n  's  Tu  a  cheannaich  e  ; 

Micheil  Naomh  a  bhi  'n  comhail  m'anama 

Nise  agus  aig  uair  mo  bhais.     Amen. 

^  The  Irish  have  a  similar  prayer.     I  quote  it  also  from  the  Siamsa,  aiid 
18  as  follows  :— 

An  Phaidir  a  deirtear  'nuair  luigheas  dtiine  air  a  leahaidfi, 

Luigheam  leat  losa,  agus  go  luidhidh  td  Horn  ; 

Ola  Chriost  air  m'  anara,  Cre  na  n-Abstol  os  mo  chionn. 

A  Athair  a  chruthaigh  m^, 

A  Mhic  a  cheannaigh  md, 

A  Spioraid  Naoimh  a  bheannaigh  m^. 
A  Bhainrioghan  na  gile;  a's  a  Bhainrioghan  na  h-6ige, 
Tog  m^  as  na  peacadhaibh  agus  cuir  me  air  an  edlas, 
Agus  cuir  in  mo  chroidhe  an  aithrighe  go  silfead  na  de<5ra, 
'S  md  t&  s^  1  n-dda  dam  b&s  d*  fbaghail  roimb  mhaidin, 
I  seilbh  na  gl6re  go  ra\b\\  m*  M\ttQi.     Kmeiv. 
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30th  if  ARCH,  1892. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society,  viz.  : — Mr  Alex.  Crerar  and  Mr  James  Macdonald, 
Kingussie;  Mr  Ewen  Kennedy,  Newtonmore;  and  Mr  Alex. 
Fraser,  Clerk,  Hi>;h  Street,  Inveniess.  The  paper  for  the  evening 
was  contributed  by  Mr  John  Mackay,  J. P.,  Hereford,^  entitled 
"  Sutherland  Place  Names — Parishes  of  Kildonan  and  Reay."  Mr 
Mackay 's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

SUTHERLAND  PLACE  NAMES. 

PARISH  OF  KILDONAX. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  parish,  like  many  other  parishes 
in  the  county,  is  mountainous.  The  most  elevated  mountain, 
Bcinn-griam-Mor,  has  an  altitude  of  1934  feet  above  sea  level. 
Several  others  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  attain  to  higher  altitudes. 
Its  inland  boundary  line  is  the  water  shed  to  the  various  rivers 
and  streams  flowing  south,  north,  east,  and  westwards.  Its  lakes 
are  numerous,  forming  reservoirs  for  its  principal  river,  the  High, 
or  as  natives  sometimes  pronounce  it,  Uillie,  into  which  all  the 
minor  rivers  and  streams  fall,  frequently  causing  it  to  be  subject  to 
inimdations,  and  generally  to  have  a  fuller  quantity  of  water  in 
it  for  more  months  in  the  year  than  many  other  rivers,  thus  afford- 
ing, with  the  numerous  lakes  connected  with  it,  the  best  trout 
angling  anywhere.  The  "  High  "  river,  following  its  sinuosities, 
has  a  length  of  considerably  over  30  miles,  and  in  that  distance 
has  only  a  fall  of  770  feet. 

The  valley  of  the  "  High,"  or  Kildonan  Strath,  comprises  the 
chief  arable  land  of  the  parish.  Into  its  upper  portions  a  number 
of  small  glens  run  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  giving  the  w^hole 
district  a  configuration  somewhat  resembling  the  form  of  a  tree, 
of  which  the  strath  forms  the  trunk,  and  the  converging  glens,  the 
branches. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  138,407  acres,  of  which  169  are  fore- 
shore and  3922  water.  The  predominant  rocks  are  granite, 
sylite,  and  gneiss.  In  1869  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Suisgill 
Bum,  about  a  mile  above  Kildonan,  by  a  gold-digger  returned  from 
Australia,  causing  great  commotion,  and  attracting  a  number  of 
people  to  the  spot.  For  a  short  time  the  gold-seekers  were  sucess- 
f  ul,  but  when  the  alluvial  area  of  the  Suisgill  Bum  was  turned  over, 
and  washed  by  the  diggers,  the  "  find  "  of  gold  fell  off,  and  farther 
operations  abandoned  without  effectually  tiying  whence  the  small 
nuggets  found  had  come.  Many  years  ago  a  nut^get  found  here 
was  presented  to  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  made  into  8»T:\\jk<^^^ 
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massive  size,  which  ist  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Duke. 
The  value  of  the  gold  found  in  1869-70  has  been  estimated  as  hiph 
as  £10,000. 

The  soil  of  the  Strath  is  light  and  fertile.  The  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  who  is  gole  proprietor,  reclaimed  hundreds  of  acres 
on  the  hill  flanks  of  the  Strath,  at  Kinbrace  and  Achintoul,  400* 
and  500  feet  above  sea  level,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  home 
wintering  for  his  sheep  farms,  but  the  costly  operations  have  not 
been  attended  with  the  anticipated  success. 

The  whole  of  the  native  population  of  this  parish  concentrat^Ki 
in  Stra*-lligh,  and  in  the  converging  glens,  was  displaced,  in  fact 
evicted  ana  expelled  from  their  homes,  from  1811  to  1819  for  the- 
wanton  purpose  of  forming  the  whole  extent  into  huge  sheep 
farms.  Those  of  the  |)opulation  unable  to  emigrate  to  America^ 
the.  only  home  of  colony  refuge  then  in  vogue,  were  located  in 
small  plots  of  land  of  2  to  3  acres  on  the  hill  flanks  near  the  coast, 
about  Helmsdale  and  Portgower,  to  be  reclaimed  as  best  they 
might,  and  livelihood  obtained  from  the  then  supposed  El-Dorado- 
of  the  sea.  The  result  of  this  harsh  proceeding  was  that  a  popula- 
tion of  1574  in  1811  dwindled  to  237  in  1821,  when  a  few  years- 
thereafter  Helmsdale,  which  previously  formed  part  of  the  parish 
of  Loth,  was  annexed  to  Kildonan  to  equalise  the  population  of 
both,  and  obliterate  the  disparity  caused  by  the  ill-advised  and 
cruel  evictions. 

There  are  still  remaining  in  the  Strath  of  Kildonan  numerous 
indications  of  a  large  population  in  very  remote  times,  if  Pictish. 
towers,  tumuli,  and  hut  circles  be  one,  and  in  more  recent  days^ 
the  "  Kils  "  or  "  Cells  "  of  the  Christian  missionaries  be  another. 
At  Kilpheder  are  two  so-called  Pictish  towers,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  High,  said  to  be  connected  by  an  underground  passage  built 
in  masonry,  and  all  round  them  cairns,  tumuli,  and  hut  circles. 
At  Kilearnan,  further  up  the  river,  are  other  two  similarly  con- 
nected and  surrounded.  At  Kildonan  and  Learable  are  ancient 
burial  places  and  many  tumuli ;  at  Suisgill,  a  Pictish  tower,  and 
another  in  Strath  Free,  with  the  usual  surroundings  of  cairns, 
tumuli,  and  hut  circles.  At  Kinbrace  some  more  of  the  same 
description.  These  surely  indicate  centres  and  locations  of  the 
population  in  prehistoric  times.  The  "  Kils  "  or  "  Cells,"  chap>els 
of  the  Christian  missionaries,  indicate  the  same  fact  in  more  recent 
days,  such  as  Kilpheder,  Kildonan,  Kilearnan,  Kilmuir,  atid 
Kil-ninian,  all  of  them  established  by  the  Culdee  monks  before,  and 
after,  Columba's  time,  or  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

The  parish,  when  ecclesiastically  formed,  took  its  name  from 
the  principal  church  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Strath,  founded 
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there  by  the  Culdee  missionary,  T>onan,  or  one  of  his  followers 
about  the  sixth  century.  In  connection  with  this  Culdee  apostle, 
Mr  Skene,  in  his  chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  gives  a  tragical 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Donan  and  fifty  of  hiis  "  muinnter** 
or  followers,  by  a  band  of  pirates  in  the  Island  of  Eigg  in  617. 
Probably  enough  these  pirates  were  Scandinavians  roaming  in 
truest  of  plunder  years  before  they  attempted  set^^lements  in  the 
islands,  or  on  the  mainland.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Scandi- 
navians had  been  incited  to  this  course  ot  action  by  the  Druid 
priests  who  sought  refuge  in  Norway  from  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkneys;  on  account  of  the  persecutions  raised  against 
them  by  the  missionaries  of  the  new  religion,  in  the  hope  of 
extirpating  these  missionaries  and  regaining  their  own  lost  influ- 
ence. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Norsemen,  very  soon  after  their 
plundering  expeditions,  began  to  form  permanent  settlements  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Sudereys,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  Caithness,  and 
finding  their  way  into  Sutherland  by  land  and  sea,  gradually 
penetrated  into  the  heights  of  Kildonan,  taking  possession,  sub- 
jecting the  natives  or  driving  them  into  the  interior  glens.  Their 
footprints  still  remain  in  Kildonan  parish.  The  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
and  Torfaeus,  relate  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  that  these 
redoubtable  invaders  held  full  control  in  Caithness  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Sutherland,  as  at  that  time  even  a  Lady,  Frakark,  w^as 
one  exercising  great  influence  in  both  counties,  and  had  a  seat  at 
Kinbrace,  on  the  Hial  mundal  (Helmsdale),  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man  living  at  Bighouse  on  the  North  Coast.  This  lady 
and  her  sister  Helga  were  veritable  amazons.  Frakark  was  the 
mother  of  another  virago,  a  Countess  of  Athole.  Native  tradition 
points  out  the  ruins  of  Frakark's  seat  at  Kinbrace.  The  Saga 
corroborates  it,  and  records  a  tragical  tale  in  connection  with  it. 
At  this  very  t^me  there  lived  at  **  Lambaburg,"  now  Freswick,  a 
remarkable  man,  celebrated  as  a  pirate  of  the  first  class,  named 
Swein  Asleifson  (son  of  Asleif  who  was  his  mother);  brave,  astute, 
and  of  great  strength,  he  had  possessions  in  Caithness  and  the 
Orkneys,  and  strongholds  in  both  to  which  he  carried  his  booty, 
and  made  merry  all  the  winter  with  his  retainers  and  followers. 
He  made  two  expeditions  every  year.  When  absent  he  left  one 
of  his  chief  men  in  care  of  each  castle.  The  Lady  Frakark  con- 
ceived some  grudge  against  Swein.  She  instigated  one  of  her 
henchmen  tx)  assassinate  Swein's  man  in  Freswick,  who  made  him- 
self obnoxious  to  her.  The  deed  was  done.  Swein  on  his  return 
was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  was  intensely 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  man,  he  concealed  his  anger,  but  silently 
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vowed  revenge.  He  knew  Frakark'8  power  and  influential  position. 
He  pa88ed  over  to  the  Orkneys  to  lay  his  complaint  before  Earl 
Rognvald,  the  lord  siiperiDr  of  the  Orkneys  and  Katenes,  and  repre- 
sent to  him  the  perfidious  \wX  committed  by  Krakark,  in  fomenting 
quarrels  and  instigating  assassinations.  The  Earl,  desirous  of 
allaying  Swein's  anger,  represented  to  him  that  Frakark  was  very 
influential,  and  having  so  many  follower  it  was  nnich  better  to  let 
her  alone  and  overlook  what  had  been  done,  that  he  himself  was 
very  adverse  to  fresh  feuds  being  kindled,  which  would  have  very  bad 
results.  Swein  listened  to  all  that  the  Earl  advanced,  but  did 
not  seem  satisfied.  The  Earl  at  last  oflered  him  ransom  for  the 
loss  of  his  man  and  assistance  for  his  next  expedition,  on  condition 
that  Frakark  should  not  be  molested.  Swein  feigned  compliance. 
A  great  feast  was  made  to  ratify  the  agreement.  Next  summer 
Swein  asked  the  Earl  for  two  ships,  and  on  the  Earl  asking  him 
where  he  intended  going,  he  told  him  to  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  obtained  the  ships  and  sailed  away.  He  made  for  the  Moray 
Firth,  but  sailed  up  the  Ekkials-bakki  (Oykel),  landed  the  greater 
part  of  the  men,  sent  the  rest  with  the  ships  to  meet  him  at  Fres- 
w^ick.  He  at  once  procured  guides,  and  struck  into  the  centre  of 
Sutherland,  then,  turning  to  his  right,  came  down  Strath  Free  in 
the  twilight  and  near  Kinbrace  surprised  Frakark*s  sentinels,  over- 
came all  opposition,  took  and  burnt  the  Castle  with  herself,  her 
sister  Helga,  and  all  who  took  refuge  in  it,  laid  it  in  ruins, 
plundered  all  round,  and  made  off  to  Freswick  with  a  large  booty. 
The  ruins  of  this  castle  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Kinbrace,  and  still 
called  "  Carn  Suine"  (Swein's  Cairn). 

A  younger  brother  of  this  celebrated  pirate  and  vikingr,  named 
Ounni,  is  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Clan  Gunn,  as 
bold  and  resolute  a  race  of  men  as  any  in  the  Highlands,  worthy 
of  their  Norse  origin.  Gunni  and  his  sons  acquired  considerable 
possessions  and  great  influence  in  Caithness  on  the  decline  of 
Norse  supremacy,  which  they  maintained  for  several  generations, 
till  the  Keiths  came  into  the  country  on  the  demise  of  Ronald 
Cheyne,  whose  daughter  a  Keith  had  married.  The  territories  of 
the  Keiths  and  Gunns  adjoined.  Feuds  soon  commenced  between 
them,  and  w^ere  carried  on  with  varying  success.  In  1438  the 
Keiths,  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Mackays,  who  were  ever  ready  for 
a  fray  or  a  foray,  overthrew  the  Gunns  in  a  bloody  conflict  on  the 
Moor  of  Tannach,  three  miles  from  Wick,  yet  the  feud  still  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  each  striving  to  inflict  as  much  loss  as 
possible  on  the  other.  In  1464,  wearied  with  these  incessant 
broils,  the  Keith,  says  a  Sutherland  tradition,   came  one  evening 
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to  the  Gunn's  residence,  blew  his  horn,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
He  was  invited  in  and  nobly  entertained,  the  Gunn  telling  him  he 
was  perfectly  safe  under  his  roof,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
between  them.  The  Keith  noticing  twelve  fine-looking  stalwart 
men  round  the  Gunn's  table,  asked  who  they  were ;  he  was  told  by 
the  Cruner  Mor  Gunn  that  they  were  his  sons,  and  equal  to  any 
other  twelve  men  ni  Caithness.  Before  they  parted  it  was  agreed 
between  the  two  chiefs  that  they  should  meet  at  a  certain  place  on 
JBL  day  agreed  upon,  on  horeeback,  accompanied  by  their  twelve 
sons  also  on  horseback,  to  arrange  all  disputes  between  them 
peaceably,  or  failing  so  desirable  a  termination,  to  decide  it  with 
the  sword.  The  day  arrived,  the  Gunns,  father  and  sons,  were  the 
first  to  arrive.  The  Keiths  soon  after  came  in  sight,  but  on  ap- 
proaching nearer,  the  Gunns  perceived  that  the  Keiths  had  two 
men  on  each  horse.  They  at  once  suspected  the  Keiths  were  not 
on  a  peaceful  meeting  bent,  but  they  determined  to  stand  their 
ground.  No  sooner  had  they  met  than  swords  were  drawn,  and  a 
furious  conflict  began.  Numbers  prevailed.  The  Cruner  Mor 
<j}unn  and  seven  of  his  sons  were  slain.  The  Keiths  suffered  severely, 
and  after  their  victory  retired  to  Dirlet,  then  held  by  the 
"  Rid  ear  Dearg,"  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  enter- 
tained them  hospitably,  and  attended  to  their  wounded.  The 
defeated  Gunns  retired  some  distance  from  the  field,  and  watched 
the  direction  taken  by  the  Keiths.  Three  of  the  un wounded 
<junns  followed  them,  and  at  night  :'ame  to  Dirlet.  Through  an 
open  window  Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Cruner  Mor,  saw  the 
Keiths  regaling  themselves.  He  at  once  drew  his  bow  and  sent 
an  arrow  straight  into  the  breast  of  the  Keith,  exclaiming  as  he  so 
did,  "lomachaiag  na  Guinnich  gu  Kaigh"  (the  Gunns'  compli- 
ments to  the  Keiths).  The  Keiths  rushed  to  the  door,  the  Gunns 
planted  themselves  on  each  side  of  it  and  slew  several  of  them  as 
they  came  out,  but  James,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Gunn,  dissuaded 
his  other  two  brothers  from  continuing  the  fight,  and  drew  away 
in  the  dark.  The  younger  brother  Henry,  who  killed  the  Keith, 
enraged  at  James  for  drawing  away,  upbraided  him  for  his  cowar- 
dice in  giving  up  a  combat  so  favourable  to  a  few  in  the  darkness 
of  night.  This  led  to  other  differences,  which  induced  James  to 
remove  from  Caithness  to  Kildonan.  From  this  James,  the  Chief 
of  the  Gunns,  acquired  the  patronymic  of  Mac  Hamish  (son  of 
James),  while  the  Caithness  Gunns  altered  their  names  to  Robson, 
Williamson,  Henryson  (Henderson). 

Settled  in  Kildonan  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the 
'Gunns  became,   under  the   Earl  of  Sutherland,  Wardens  of  the 
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Marches,  a  very  risky  title,  but  they  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  risk  and  the  danger.  Such  a  resolute  race  inured  to  fight, 
feud,  and  foray,  provoked  assaults  as  well  as  repelled  them. 
Raids  and  conflicts  beccune  continuous.  Thev  raided  on  the  Mac- 
kays,  the  Mackays  upon  them.  When  the  foray  was  made  into 
Sutherland  the  Gunns  were  ready  to  aid  in  repelling  them. 
When  it  was  a  Sinclair  invasion  of  Sutherland,  the  Gunns  were 
first  to  give  warning  and  meet  the  enemy.  In  1586,  with  the  aid 
of  a  party  of  the  Mackays,  they  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
Sinclairs  on  the  confines  of  Caithness.  It  became  notable,  which- 
ever side  the  Mackays  were  on,  won  the  victory.  After  the  Mac- 
kay  Chief  married  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  in  1589, 
the  Sinclairs  declined  in  power,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  GumiH 
from  Caithness  followed.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  first  Lord  Reaj 
became  Chief  of  the  Clan,  in  1614,  that  Sutherland  and  Caithness 
in  some  fashion  settled  mutual  diflerence,  to  break  out  again  by 
the  artifices  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  seemed  determinedly  bent 
upon  humbling  the  Sinclair  Earls,  and  elevating  the  Sutherlands. 
He  played  artfully  with  his  nephew.  Lord  Reay,  till  he  despoiled 
liim  of  a  third  of  the  possessions  left  to  him  by  his  father. 

MOUNTAIN    NAMES. 

Ben-griam-mor — G.,  grim,  giimeach,  barren,  rugged,  the  big 
barren  or  rugged  mountain ;  the  adjective,  mor,  applies  more 
specially  to  its  greater  extent  of  base,  than  to  its  greater  altitude 
above  its  near  neighbour,  Ben-griam-beg.  An  old  Gaelic  word, 
^ama,  signifying  lichen,  suits  the  pronunciation  (grime).  I  am 
not  aware  that  lichen  grows  upon  it.  The  word  grtam  may 
|)robably  be  Norse,  from  grim,  grima,  hood,  or  mask,  which  would 
be  applicable  enough  in  reference  to  its  being  frequently  mist 
capped,  then  the  definition  would  be  the  "  big  mist  capped 
mountain,"  1936  feet. 

Ben-griam-beg — G.  or  N.,  the  little  mist  capped,  or  mist 
hooded  mountain,  1903  feet ;  it  has  a  less  area  of  base  ;  gnam  may 
mean  gloom,  from  gruaim,  gloi>m,  dark,  sullen,  cloudy.  One  who 
knows  these  mountains  well  states,  "In  cloudy  weather  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  how,  when  a  cloud  wraps  one  in  its  passage, 
the  other  also  soon  puts  on  its  mourning  robe,  as  if  from  sheer 
sympathy.  They  would,  to  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Celt, 
appear  like  two  mourners,  and  hence  *  An  da  bheinn-ghruaim,'  the 
two  mountains  of  gloom  or  clouds."  The  Norse  signification  given 
presents  the  same  aspect. 
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Ben-Armuinn — G.,  beinn-oir-Da-minn  ;  oir,  limit,  or  border ; 
minn,  kids,  the  mouutain  of  the  limit  or  border  of  the  kids,  where 
kids  could  go  no  higher ;  Ir.,  oir,  Com  ;  oir,  limit,  W.  or  Gr., 
or-08,  and  our-a,  limit,  2250  feet  high. 

Cnoc-narmaoile — G.,  maoile,  baldness,  the  bald  hill,  1315  feet, 
in  reference  to  its  bare  and  smooth  summit. 

Cnoc-an-leat-mhor — G.,  cnoc-an-leathad-mhor;  leathad,  side  of  a 
hill,  hill  of  the  big  side,  1423  feet. 

Cnoc-na-bo-riabhaich — G.,  hill  of  the  brindled  cow,  1194  feet. 

Cnoc-na-fliuchary — G.,  fliuch,  wet ;  and  airidh,  sheiling,  hill  of 
the  wet  sheiling,  1065  feet. 

Cnoc-na-gear — G.,  cnoc-nan-gearr,  hill  of  the  hares,  1500  feet. 

Cnoc-an-eireanaich — G.,  hill  of  the  Irishman  ;  tradition  states, 
an  Irishman,  or  one  presumed  to  be  Irish,  had  perished  on  this 
hill ;  more  probably  it  is  Cnoc-au-eibhrionaich,  hill  of  the  gelded 
goats,  1698  feet  high. 

Cnoo-na-fiadha — G.,  hill  of  the  deer,  1273  teet  high. 

Meall-a-bhealaich — G.,  the  lumpy  hill  at  the  pass,  or  defile, 
1105  feet ;  bealach,  a  pass,  ;  W.,  bwlch,  a  defile. 

Tor-n  -gour — G.,  gabhair,  goat,  or  goats ;  pro.,  in  Sutherland, 
gour,  the  goat  hill,  973  feet  high. 

LAKE    NAMES. 

Loch-ascaig — O.  G.,  ascaig ;  escaig,  dim.  of  asc  ;  esc,  little 
stream  or  small  brook,  lake  of  the  small  stream  ;  asc,  esc,  esk,  ask, 
are  British  and  Old  Gaelic  terms;  Modern  Gaelic,  uisge,  water; 
W.,  wysg,  stream,  current ;  Com,  isg.  It  appears  to  have  been  as 
common  with  the  Caledonian  Picts  to  apply  uisge,  asc,  esc,  to  rivers 
as  it  was  with  the  Britons.  In  England  these  words  have  been 
preserved  in  ax,  ex,  ox,  as  prefixes.  There  are  several  place  names 
in  Sutherland,  situated  on  small  streams,  ending  with  "  seaig," 
contractions  for  asc-aig,  esc-aig,  as  in  native  pronunciation  Aber- 
scaig,  Shiberscaig,  Overscaig,  now  corrupted  to  Aberscross,  Shiber- 
scross.  Such  place  names  appear  to  be  remnants  of  the  Caledonian 
Pictish  dialect. 

Loch-na-Cuin — G.,  cuithean,  snow  wreaths,  lake  of  the  snow 
wreaths. 

Loch-a-chlar — G.,  cUr,  plain,  flat,  lake  in  the  plain,  or  flat 
land. 

Loch  Altanearn — G.,  Alltan-an-fhearua,  lake  of  the  small 
stream  flanked  with  alder  woods. 

Loch-bad-an-loch — G.,  bad-an-loch,  thicket  of,  or,  in  the  lake. 
A  small  peninsula  juts  into  this  lake,  upon  which  is  a  thicket,  or 
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clump  of  shaggy  birchwood  ;  bad,  a  thicket  or  clump  of  trees,  is 
the  initial  syllable  of  many  place  names  in  Sutherland  and  other 
Highland  counties  where  a  house  or  hamlet  is  near  it.  Here  up 
to  1812  was  a  large  hamlet.  See  Place  Names.  This  lake  is  the 
largest  in  the  parish.  On  each  side  of  this  beautiful  expanse  of 
water  rise  lofty  mountiiins — Ben-Chlibric  in  the  west,  Ben-Armuinn 
on  the  south,  Ben-Griam  on  the  north-east,  and  in  the  distance  to 
the  north-west  is  seen  Ben-Loyal,  blue  on  the  horizon,  with  its 
serrated  ridge  and  cliffy  sides. 

Loch-na-mon — G.,  nioine,  peats,  peatmoss,  lake  of  the  peat- 
moss. 

Loch-an-Abb — G.,  abba,  abbot,  the  Abbot's  lake.  See  Kil- 
donan. 

Loch  Traderscaig — O.G.,  truid,  stripe,  battle,  air  ou,  and, 
scaig  contraction  for  escaig,  dim.  of  esc,  small  stream.  Truder- 
scaig  and  Halmadary  adjoining,  were  extensive  hiU  grazings  at 
the  back  of  Ben  Armuinn  on  the  confines  of  Strathnavar  and  Kil- 
douan.  *  No  doubt  many  a  conflict  took  place  around  this  lake 
between  the  natives  and  the  Norse  reivers,  and,  more  recently, 
between  the  Aberach  Mackays,  to  whom  these  grazings  belonged, 
and  the  Kildonan  and  Caithness  "  cattle  lifters,"  hence  the  appel- 
lation, lake  of  the  strife  on  the  little  stream.  Truderscaig  and 
Halmadary  frequently  appear  in  Mackay  Charters. 

Loch-leara-archlamhan — G.,  leam,  leap,  spring,  bound,  and 
clamhan,  kite,  buzzard,  vulture,  lake  of  the  leap  of  the  vulture. 
This  lake  is  situated  between  the  Griam-Mor  and  Griam-Beag 
mountains,  the  leap  applies  to  the  flight  of  the  vulture  across  the 
lake  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Its  banks  are  noted  as  the  scenes 
of  a  severe  conflict  between  the  Strathnaver  Mackays  and  the 
Sutherlands  and  Gunns.  The  Mackays  had  made  a  raid  into  Kil- 
donan and  carried  away  a  lot  of  cattle.  They  were  overtaken  by 
a  strong  body  of  the  Sutherland  men  under  the  command  of  the 
redoubtable  Mac  Hamish,  Chief  of  the  Gunns  in  Kildonan.  The 
Mackays  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own  and  secure  the 
spoil.  The  cattle  were  sent  on  while  the  rest  of  the  party  faced 
their  infuriated  pursuers.  The  Mackays  boldly  faced  the  onset 
and  were  severely  handled,  losing  many  of  their  best  men,  and 
were  ultimately  forced  to  retire  through  "  Bealach  nan  Creach  " 
(pass  of  the  spoils).  Coming  to  an  advantageous  position  they 
turned  on  their  pursuers,  and  when  the  action  was  again  about  to 
commence,  a  party  of  the  Abrach  Mackays  made  their  appearance 
on  the  scene,  when  the  Sutherlands  and  Gunns  were  compelled  to 
retreat  faster  than  they  advanced,  and    were   in   turn    pursued 
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through  Bealach  nan  Creach,  losing  the  greater  part  of  their  force. 
The  spoil  being  thus  secured,  it  was  taken  to  Achness  the  san^e 
evening  and  placed  in  the  fold,  to  which  there  was  no  door  or  gate, 
but  a  sentry  was  placed  in  the  doorway  to  keep  the  cattle  in. 
Among  the  cattle  was  a  big  fierce  bull,  which  did  not  at  all  relish 
being  in  confinement,  he  became  very  unmanageable,  and  seemed 
to  resent  his  being  taken  away  from  his  native  pasture.  The  bull 
constantly  eyed  the  opening  by  which  he  had  been  driven  in.  He 
roared  and  pawed  the  ground,  and,  at  last,  charging  the  sentry, 
gored  and  killed  him.  The  way  being  now  clear,  the  bull  made 
off,  followed  by  tKe  whole  of  the  cattle,  and  before  morning  were 
back  to  their  own  favourite  pasturage. 

RIVER   NAMES. 

Alt-ach-na-h-uai — G.,  stream  of  the  field  of  the  graves.  Here 
was  a  meeting  house,  or  place  of  worship,  of  a  very  primitive  style 
of  architecture.  It  was  built  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  turf, 
the  roof  made  of  birch  couples,  birch  purlins,  birch  rafters,  and 
covered  with  birch  brushwood  and  divots,  overlaid  with  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  kept  on  by  heather  ropes.  The  seats  were  of  bog 
fir.  Round  about  it  was  the  burying-place.  Till  1812  it  was  the 
centre  of  a  numerous  population — Gunns  and  Gordons,  Suther- 
lands  and  Mackavs,  lustv,  hardv,  brave  men. 

Alt-garv-mor — G.,  Allt-garbh-mor,  the  big,  rough,  and  rapid 
stream. 

Alt-garv-beag — G.,  the  small  rough  stream  ;  garbh,  applied  to 
rivers  and  streams,  implies  rapidity  as  well  as  roughness.  The 
Garonne  (girbh-amhuinn)  in  the  south  of  France  is  both  rapid  and 
rough  in  its  course.  Here  is  a  footprint  of  the  Celtic  language  in 
the  south  of  Europe — All  river  names  in  France  the  terminal 
letters  of  which  are  rw,  are  of  Celtic  origin,  Rhone,  Rhine,  Mame, 
Seine,  and  are  simply  contractions  in  pronunciation. 
Altaridh-dhaimh — G.,  stream  of  the  deer  grazing. 
Alt-chinbrace — G.,  allt,  stream  ;  chin,  gen.  of  ceann,  end  or 
head  ;  and  phris  gen.  plural  of  preas,  a  bush  ;  pris,  bushes.  See 
place  names. 

Free — G.,  frith,  forest,  hill  sides,  deer  forest ;  thig  river  rises  in 
a  district  once  the  resort  of  deer,  six  miles  w^estward  of  the  High, 
into  which  it  falls  near  Kinbrace.  The  little  Strath,  formed  by  \/ 
the  flow  of  the  Frith,  is  said  to  have  been  well  wooded  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  Sagas  recording  the  deeds  of  the  Norsemen  in 
Kateness,  it  is  stated  that  when  Sweiue,  as  previously  mentioned, 
made  his  onslaught  on  the  Lady  Frakark  in  Kinbrace,  some  of 
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her  men  took  refuge  in  the  adjoining  woods,  and  concealing  them- 
selyet  in  them,  escaped  slaughter.  The  tragic  event  occurred 
about  1150.  No  woods  exist  now  in  Strath  Free  nor  near 
Kinbrace,  though  a  great  deal  of  moss  fir  used  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
mosses  on  the  flank  of  this  little  valley  previous  to  the  evictiou 
year  of  1812.  Probably  wcod  was  the  fuel  used  previous  to  peat. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Sagas  that  one  of  the  Orkney  f^rls  was  called 
"  Torf  Einar,"  from  having  shown  the  natives  that  turf  made  good 
fuel,  signifying  Einar,  the  turf  man. 

Iligh — O.G.,  pro.  illie  and  uillie,  signifies  plenty  or  abundance 
of  water  ;  cognate  with  lighe,  flood,  still  a  common  term  in  Suther- 
land for  full  water  in  a  river  or  stream.  There  is  a  Welsh  word, 
llif,  flood,  pro.  thliv,  the  double  1,  pro.  like  th  and  single  f,  like  v 
in  English.  This  British  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cale- 
donian one,  lighe,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  affinity  between 
the  two  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language.  Many  such  instances  are 
apparent  to  the  student  of  both.  The  cause  of  the  abundance  of 
water  in  this  river  has  been  previously  described.  The  parish  is 
sometimes  still  spoken  of  as  Sgire  Iligh,  and  the  valley  as  Stra- 
Illie.  The  township  at  its  mouth  is  still  known  in  Gaelic  as  Bun- 
illie,  the  lower  part  or  mouth  of  the  Iligh.  The  river  is  no  doubt 
the  "  Ile-a"  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  **  11a"  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
It  is  also  the  Hjalmundal  of  the  Norse  Sagas,  though  Hjalmundal 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  w^here  the 
Norsemen  landed  and  found  a  village  existing  then  as  now.  See 
place  names.  The  words  Iligh,  lighe,  may  be  accepted  as  remnants 
ot  the  Pictish  Gaelic,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Sutherland  Pits, 
Pets,  nidh,  the  1  itter  the  *^  \^^yy"  of  the  British  or  Welsh. 

Tuarie — G.,  tuath,  north,  and  ruith,  or  ruigh,  slope,  the  ti*end 
of  the  river  and  its  acclivities  northwards,  tuath-ruigh,  north wanl 
trend  from  the  Iligh  into  which  it  falls.  W.,  rhiw,  slope  at  a  hill 
foot,  common  in  Welsh  topography.  In  Sutherland  it  is  quite  as 
common,  and  still  preserved  in  the  old  form,  Rhi  (in  place  names), 
as  the  Cymry  have  it.  Reidh  is  a  plain,  frequently  confounded  with 
Ruigh,  slope,  trend,  declivity  3r  acclivity  as  the  position  of  tht 
observer  may  be.  There  are  several  other  rivers  in  this  parish 
named  after  the  township  by  which  they  flow.  We  shall  find  them 
in  place  names. 

PLACE   NAMES. 

Ach-an-eccan — G.,  achadh-an-fhaicinn,  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  from  this  place  a  view  is  obtained  north, 
east,  south,  west,  points  of  danger  in  raiding  times,  up  and  down 
Strath  Illigh,  eastwards  towards  Caithness,  u  est  towards  the  much 
dreaded  Mackays. 
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Ach-in-dun — G.,  achadh-on-duin,  the  field  of  the  mound,  or  . 
tower  ;  there  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  Pictish  tower. 

Ach-na-Moine — G.,  field  of  the  peat  moss,  hamlet,  and  river   / 
names. 

Achrimistal — G.  and  N.,  achadh,  and  raumsdal,  name  given 
by  Norwegians  who  settled  here  from  Kaumsdal  in  Norway,  being 
there  to  this  day  a  district  and  river  name. 

Ach-rintle — G.,  achadh,  raoin-an-t-sabhail,  the  field  in  the  plain 
of  the  bam. 

Ach-in-toul — G.,  achadh-an-t-sabhail,  the  bam  field.  ^ 

Ach-hemisgach — G.,  achadh  sheamais-gaothach,  James'  windy 
or  wind  exposed  field.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  plot  of  land  is  a 
rock  with  the  form  of  a  cross  engraved  upon  it.  The  name  of  the 
adjoining  wood  is  Coille  Cill-mhuire,  the  wood  of  Mary's  cell,  a 
place  of  gieat  sanctity,  and  a  sanctuary  in  the  pre-Reformation 
times. 

Ach-an-t-shamradh — G.,  the  summer,  or  pleasant  field.  On 
this  spot  can  still  be  seen  the  foundation  of  a  Highland  cottage, 
once  the  abode  of  "  Donald  Direach,"  "  Donald  the  straight  or 
just,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  "men"  of  Sutherland,  1740 
to  1768,  a  race  of  men  useful  in  their  day,  now  dying  out. 

Ach-na-nighean — G.,  the  field  of  the  maidens.  A  weird  legend 
is  connected  with  this  field.  Here,  for  many  years,  lived  and 
worked  the  only  blacksmith  in  the  parish.  Near  the  smithy  is 
the  only  entrance  to  one  of  those  singular  subterranean  passages 
to  be  found  in  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland.  This  passage  is 
a  most  remarkable  one.  The  entrance  is  built  upon  each  side  of 
solid  masonry,  and  finished  at  top  by  a  huge  stone  lintel  which 
not  twenty  men  of  modem  days  could  raise  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  doorway  is  half  filled  with  rubbish.  A  few  yards 
further  in  the  interior  is  a  sort  of  chamber  wider  than  the  entrance 
by  five  feet ;  further  progress  is  stopped  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof,  which  is  quite  apparent  by  a  deep  hollow  on  the  surface  out- 
side. The  passage  is  continued  towards  the  river  High,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  carried  under  the  river,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  removal  of  a  few  flags  close  by  the  river  bank, 
where  the  passage  was  discovered  400  yards  from  the  entrance. 
Also  on  a  woody  eminence  is  the  township  of  Liriball,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  at  this  place  the  passage  terminates.  The 
following  legendary  tale  is  told  in  connection  with  this  passage : — 

Two  calves  browsing  on  the  field  near  the  eastern  entrance 
began  to  skip  about  and  chase  each  other,  until  at  last  the  one 
after  the  other  ran  in  at  the  opening,  and  there  being  then  no 
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obstruction,  the  calves  pursued  their  way  inside.  Their  entrance 
into  the  cave  was  noticed  by  two  girls  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  cattle,  and  they  both  at  once  rushed  after  the  calves  to  take 
them  back.  The  girls  kept  together  till  they  had  got  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  passage,  when  the  foremost  in  pursuit,  along 
with  the  calves,  suddenly  disappeared  and  were  never  more  heard 
of.  The  other  girl,  horror  struck,  went  on  groping  her  way  in  the 
darkness  until  she  found  her  further  progress  prevents!  by  the 
termination  of  the  passage.  Feeling  about  with  her  hands  she 
found  that  she  was  in  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  but  low  and 
roofed  with  flags.  About  the  middle  of  the  roof  she  found  that 
one  flag  was  more  moveable  by  the  pressure  of  her  hand  ;  she  also 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  above  her.  fixerting  all  her  strength  to 
raise  the  loose  flag,  she  at  the  same  time  screamed  for  help.  As 
the  story  goes,  this  subterranean  chamber  was  situated  precisely 
under  the  hearth  of  one  of  the  tenants  of  Liriball,  who  at  the 
time  the  cry  was  uttered  and  the  heartK  stone  disturbed,  was  with 
his  wife  and  family  quietly  seated  at  the  fireside.  The  cry  from 
l>elow  and  the  earthquake  movement  came  upon  the  man  and  his 
family  like  a  thunder  clap.  At  once  concluding  it  was  a  visit 
from  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  they  all  started  up,  and  in  answer  to 
the  poor,  desperate  j^irFs  cries  for  help,  they  only  uttered  a  roar 
of  terror  and  bolted  from  the  house.  The  poor  girl,  desperate 
with  fear  and  animated  with  love  of  life  and  freedom  from,  such  a 
dreadful  adventure,  at  last  succeeded  in  raising  the  hearth  stone 
and  placing  herself  by  the  fireside.  To  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
after  their  fears  had  subsided  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  address 
her,  she  gave  an  account  of  her  adventures.  Her  lost  companion, 
it  is  said,  was  the  daughter  of  a  witch,  who  in  an  evil  hour  had 
promised  her  daughter  to  the  devil.  Under  the  semblance  of  the 
two  calves  the  Evil  One  had  come  to  claim  his  own.  The  place 
was,  in  memory  of  the  event,  called  Achadh-na-nighean,  maiden's 
field.     (Sage's  Memorabilia.) 

Ach-bhataich — G.,  the  field  of  the  sticks  ;  sylvan,  woody,  where 
sticks  were  wont  to  be  cut. 

Ach-chroidh-bhothain — G.,  the  field  of  the  cattle  booths,  or 
shelters. 

Am-bagh-mor — G.,  the  big  bay,  a  bend  in  the  High  river  noted 
for  angling. 

Athan-preas-na-suidheig — G.,  the  ford  of  the  raspberry  bushes. 

Bad-na-h-achlais— G.,  literally  the  tuft  of  the  arm  pit,  in 
reference  to  its  conformation  and  aspect.  Here  are  two  tumuli 
resembling  graves,  and  close  to  them  are  other  two  called  Tullach 
mor  and  Tullach  beag,  signifying  the  big  and  little  hillocks. 
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Badenloch — G.,  bad-an-loch,  mentioned  in  lake  names.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  lake  and  facing  the  mid-day  sun  was  a  larger 
township,  with  numerous  tenants,  occupying  the  arable  land, 
■about  5  acres  each,  on  the  runrig  principle,  and  any  quantity  oif 
hill  pasture  in  common,  rearing  great  herds  of  black  cattle,  ponies, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Bad  is  applied  to  hamlets  which  were  near 
•clumps  of  shaggy  birch  woods.  On  the  other  side  of  this  lake  was 
another  hamlet  called  Breac-achadh,  the  speckled  field. 

Bad-fliuch — G.,  the  wet  hamlet,  or  the  hamlet  contiguous  to  a 
clump  of  wood  surrounded  by  marshes. 

•  Bad-an-t-sheobhag — G.,  hamlet  at  the  hawk's  thicket. 

Borrobol — N.,  baT,  barley,  and  bol,  township,  the  barley  town* 
ship ;  barr  is  the  root  of  the  English  word  barley,  the  Scottish, 
bear ;  G.,  bir,  crop ;  Welsh,  bara,  bread  ;  Heb.,  Chal.  Syr.;  bar, 
son ;  Scot.,  bairn,  child ;  cognate  is  the  Lat.  par-io,  beget, 
Here  was  one  of  those  ancient  com  mills  called  Muillinn-ton-ri-lar. 
of  which  there  were  several  in  Sutherland,  so  called  from  its 
water  wheel  being  horizontal,  in  the  shape  of  the  modern  turbine, 
•common  to  this  day  in  Shetland.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
this  form  of  mill  was  common  all  over  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  was  found  in  Syria  and  Persia,  superseding  the 
hand  quern,  a  more  primitive  instrument.  See  Pro.  of  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.,  1885. 

Bal-bhealaich — G.,  baile-a-bhealaich,  township  at  the  pass. 

Bealach-na-creach — G.,  pass  of  the  spoils,  mentioned  previously. 

Blairmore — G.,  blar-raor,  an  extensive  morass. 

Cam — Written  in  charters,  Cayen,  a  township  near  Helmsdale 
situated  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  High  river.  It  may  be  0.  G.  c4in 
still  water,  or  cuinne  ;  angle  ;  W.,  cyu,  a  wedj^e. 

Cam-laggie — G.,  earn,  and  lagan,  small  hollow,  the  cairn  of 
the  small  hollow. 

Ceann-a-bhaid — G.,  the  end  of  the  clump  of  wood. 

Cnoc-phin — G.,  cnoc-fionn,  the  fair  hill., 
-  Coire-an-lon — G.,  the  corrie  at  the  meadow. 

Corrish,  Corruis — G.,  coire-an-innis,  the   corrie  at  the  grazing 

field. 

-  Craggie — G.,  creagaich,  rocky  place. 

•  Creag-an-rath — G.,  the  rock  of  the  fort.  On  the  summit  of 
this  hill  may  be  still  seen  the  foundations  of  many  enclosures 
running  into  each  other,  covering  a  large  area  and  exhibiting  the 
Appearance  of  an  encampment.  Many  conflicts  took  place  here 
between  the  Sutherlands  and  the  Sinclairs  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century. 
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Costly — N.,  Kosta  and  1^,  good  mowiug  land  ;  Eng.,  lea. 

Dalmore,  Dal  beg — G.,  the  big,  the  small  meadow  ;  W  ,  d>l,  a 
meadow  bounded  by  a  river ;  N.,  dalr,  a  meadow ;  Com.  and 
Arm.,  dol ;  Ir.,  dail ;  G.,  dail. 

Dalchani — G.,  meadow  of  the  cairn. 
*Dal-haluiy — G.,  dail-a-chalmaidh,  meadow  of  the  hero. 

Dalial — N.,  daela,  a  small  dale. 

Duible — Diobal,  old  form  in  charters  Daypull,  Dowebull,. 
Dwebul ;  N.  dybol,  from  dy,  bog,  and  bol,  township,  the 
bog-township,  or  township  at  the  bog.  Close  to  it  is  a  bog  or  pool 
of  water  formed  by  the  rills  that  rush  down  to  it  from  the  bra^ 
above  it. 

Eldrable,  Eildirebail — N.,  eldr,  beacon,  balefire,  and  bol,  town* 
ship,  the  township  of  the  beacon  fire.  The  hill  at  the  back  of  this 
township,  2  miles  above  Helmsdale,  is  1338  feet  high.  It  over- 
looks the  sea,  a  fit  place  for  a  beacon  fire.  The  Norsemen  would 
call  it  the  beacon  hill.  This  hill  gave  its  name  to  the  township ; 
old  form  in  charters,  Alterball.  This  hamlet  is  a  romantic  spot 
situated  on  an  eminence  50  feet  above  the  High  river,  and  well 
wooded.  On  this  spot  the  sun  in  winter  is  never  seen  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  hill.  It  has  therefore  been  called  "  an  taobh 
dorcha"  (the  dark  side). 

•  Feuranaich — G.,  grassy 
/        Fliuchary — G.,  flinch- airidh,  the  wet  shelling. 

Gearnsary — N.  and  G.,  hired  pasture,  pasture  upon  which 
cattle  are  taken  at  so  much  a  head  for  the  season. 

Gradsary — N.  and  G.,  gorod,  grad,  old  form  of  Scandinavian 
for  the  ruins  of  any  building,  and  airidh,  the  pasture  round  the 
ruins. 

Griamachary,  Griamachdary — G.,  griamach,  rugged,  and 
airidh,  sheiling,  pasture ;  the  rugged  sheiling.  Here  the  Mackay 
and  Sutherlands,  when  allies,  had  assembled  often  to  invade 
Caithness.  In  1601  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  them  here  for 
that  purpose.  The  Sinclairs  were  in  great  force  to  meet  them. 
The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  being  a  young  man  and  unused  to  war,, 
was  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle.  The  Mackay  Chief,  "  Huistean 
du-na-tuagh  "  (swarthy  Hugh  of  the  battle  axe),  and  the  Gunn 
Chief  counselled  the  Earl  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  for  his 
own  credit,  to  attack  the  Sinclairs.  The  Earl  took  a  medium 
course,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  to  the  effect 
that  if  he  remained  in  his  encampment  till  next  morning  he 
would  be  attacked.  In  the  morning  the  Earl  advanced,  the 
Mackays  in  front,  the  Gunns  on  the  flank.    On  arriving  in  sight  of 
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the  Sinclair  encampment,  they  were  seen  marching  away.  The 
Ounns  pursued  for  some  distance  and  killed  some  stragglers. 
Arriving  at  the  encampment  the  Sutherlands  and  Mackays  found 
there  was  no  fighting  to  be  done,  but  to  commemorate  the  event, 
thev  raised  a  cairn  and  called  it  Cam-an-teichidh,  the  cairn  of  the 
flight. 

Grailval — G.,  township  of  the  strangers  ;  old  form,  Gylsbal. 

Halgary — G.,  Holga,  sister  of  Frakark,  and  airidh  sheiling, 
Helga's  sheiling. 

Helmsdale  (east  and  west  of  the  High) — N.,  Hjalmundal 
bjalli,  shelf,  terrace  on  a  mountain  side ;  munn,  mouth,  and  dalr, 
dale,  terrace  of  the  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  the  dale ;  very 
applicable  to  the  aspect  of  the  place  from  the  sea, 

Innis-mor — G.,  innis,  pasture,  the  big  pasture  land. 

Kildonan — G.,  the  cell  of  Donan.  This  place  name  is  variously 
written  in  charters  Kilduranach,  in  Bishop  Gilbert's  charters, 
circa  1225.  The  bishop,  a  Moray  man,  no  doubt  knew  the  Gaelic 
of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  Duranach  meant  dark,  sullen,  fright- 
ful. It  would  appear  that  St  Donan  was  the  first  Christian 
missionary  who  came  into  the  district  and  acted  the  priest  and 
the  magistrate.  In  this  cell  he  instructed  the  people,  and  lower 
down  the  Strath  was  his  seat  of  justice — three  large  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  seat  or  chair,  called  "  Cathair  Dhonain." 
After  Donan's  departure  and  demise,  none  could  be  found  to  fill  his 
place  with  the  same  moral  influence.  His  successor  therefore  took 
a  block  of  wood  shaped  to  resemble  Donan,  but  with  features  of 
countenance  hideous  and  frightful.  Anyone  proving  refractory  was 
placed  in  St  Donan*s  cell,  with  this  picture  of  the  saint  facing  him, 
during  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  when  brought  forth  next  day  from  his  confinement  he 
was  invariably  reduced  to  absolute  obedience,  hence  the  name 
^*  Duranach,"  which  for  a  time  applied  not  only  to  the  cell  but  to 
the  district  surrounding,  till  it  was  eventually  styled  Kil-donan, 
the  cell  of  Donan.  It  is  situated  in  a  pretty  part  of  the  Strath. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  Monks,  then  and  after,  had  an  eye 
to  beauty  of  situation  for  their  places  of  worship.  Here  was  an 
Abbacy,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  called  Tigh-an 
Abba.  When  the  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  was  formed  by  Bishop 
<jrilbert  Moray,  the  Abbot  of  Scone  was  one  of  the  Canons,  and 
the  church  of  Kildonan — or  as  it  was  called  in  the  charter, 
^*  Kil-duranach " — was  assigned  to  him  as  the  sphere  of  his 
pastoral  duty,  provided  that,  when  absent,  a  vicar  should  ofliciate 
in  his  place.  The  Abbot  of  Scone  had  charge  of  the  parish  till 
1684. 
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Beside  the  rnanse  is  a  chain  of  heather  covered  knolls  in  clos^ 
succession,  varying  in  shape  and  elevation,  one  of  these  20  jards^ 
from  the  manse  is  60  feet  high,  and  90  feet  in  circumference. 
The  top  of  it  was  bared  some  years  ago,  and  found  to  consist  of  a 
huge  pile  of  stones.  These  tumuli  were  ancient  sepulchres  in 
which  reposed  the  ashes  of  those  mighty  men  of  renown  in  their 
day,  who  fought  and  worked  in  the  world  many  centuries  ago. 
There  is  a  standing  stone  to  the  west  of  these  tumuli  having  a 
rude  form  of  cross  cut  into  one  side  of  it.  It  is  called  "  Clach-an- 
eig**  (the  stone  of  death).  There  was  a  local  tradition  that  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Norsemen  and  the 
natives,  in  which  the  former,  by  Sutherland  tradition,  were 
defeated,  and  their  leader  was  slain  and  buried  in  the  knoll  above 
described.  Another  knoll  further  west  is  called  *"  Tor-narcroich" 
(the  knoll  of  the  gallows),  from  two  cattle  lifters  being  banged  by 
3rder  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the  spot  where  they  were 
Apprehended  is  called  *"  Clais-na-Meirlaich,"  or  the  dell  of  the 
jhieves. 

Kil-earnan — G.,  cell  of  St  Eaman,  a  missionary  Culdee  monk,, 
who  had  come  to  evangelise  the  people.  Near  it  is  Cnoc  £aman. 
This  was  an  extensive  township.  When  the  Gunns  came  into 
Sutherland  from  Caithness,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centur}\ 
this  place  was  the  seat  of  their  chiefs,  the  redoubtable  "  Mac- 
Hamishes"  (sons  of  James),  and  it  may  be  said  of  them  to  their 
credit  in  those  times  and  now,  they  were  like  the  Arabs  "  true  to 
their  friends,  w^orse  to  their  foes." 

Kilpheder — G.,  cell  of  Peter,  a  Culdee  monk  of  that  name,  or 
more  probably,  a  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  the  great  apostle. 
This  is  a  beautiful  spot,  interesting  not  only  for  the  romantic 
scenery  all  round  it,  but  for  its  historical  associations  in  relation 
to  county  history.  Here  lived  the  Kilpheder  Sutherlands,  men 
notable  in  their  day  for  stature  and  physical  strength,  the  descen- 
dants of  a  son  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  Mackay  Chief,  "  lye  Roy"  (Red  Hugh),  the  last  of  whom  died 
in  Edinburgh  some  fifty  years  ago,  enjoying  a  pension  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  first  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  after  her  succession 
to  the  title  and  estates  was  disputed  in  the  famous  law  case  of  last 
century,  and  decided  in  her  favour  by  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
gentleman  was  the  real  heir  according  to  Celtic  law  ;  he  was  not  a 
competitor,  yet,  failing  to  establish  her  case,  this  gentleman  was 
to  be  brought  forward  as  being  in  more  direct  succession  than  either 
herself  or  her  competitors.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Alex- 
ander Sutherland,  son  of  the  8th  Earl  John,  by  a  second  marriage* 
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with  a  daughter  of  Ross  of  Balnagown.  Elarl  John,  by  his  first 
marriage,  had  a  son,  John,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  This 
son,  John,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1508.  Huntly 
was  the  King's  Sheriff.  Young  Earl  John  was  pliant  and  unsus- 
pecting. He  gave  Adam  Gordon,  his  brother-in-law,  full  control 
over  his  affairs.  Fired  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  title 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Adam  Gordon  and  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Himtly,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  set  to  work  to  accomplish  their 
designs.  **  The  young  Earl,"  says  Sir  R.  Gordon,  "  was  decerned 
an  idiot,  and  having  never  married,  the  succession  of  the  Earldom 
came  whole  and  entire  to  them,"  that  is  to  Earl  Adam  Gordon  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Sutherland.  But  the  younger  brother,  Alex- 
ander, had  to  be  dealt  with  ;  he  was  inveigled  to  Strathbogie,  and 
upon  consideration  given,  was  made  to  acquiesce  in  this  settlement. 
He  repented,  says  Sir  Robert,  and  returned  to  Sutherland.  The 
Gordons  were  detested  by  the  other  clans  in  Sutherland,  Alex- 
ander's return  caused  great  commotion  among  them.  He,  for 
greater  security,  sought  shelter  with  the  Mackay  Chief,  lye  Roy 
(Red  Hugh),  and  married  his  second  daughter.  The  Mackays 
espoused  his  cause,  and  Adam  Gordon,  with  his  household  and 
followers,  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Aboyne.  Alexander  took 
possession  of  Dunrobin,  and,  feeling  himself  secure,  dismissed  his 
forces.  Assisted  by  Huntly,  Adam  Gordon  suddenly  appeared  in 
Sutherlimd  with  a  larger  force,  surprised  Alexander,  who  in  the 
conflict  that  ensued  was  killed,  and  Adam  Gordon  regained  posses- 
sion. This  Alexander  was  the  progenitor  of  the  notable  Kilpheder 
Sutherlands. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  Kilpheder,"  says  Mr  Sage,  "  the  foundii- 
tions  of  a  house  may  still  be  seen,  in  which  the  stones  arc 
remarkable  for  their  immense  size.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
tliey  could  be  placed  without  mechanical  appliances.  Here  it  is 
said  *  Alexander  Sutherland,  slain  in  the  above  conflict,  once 
resided,  and  his  descendants  after  him  at  a  nominal  rent.  The 
ruins  of  this  house  are  more  immediately  connected  with  Alex- 
ander's son  William,  a  man  of  herculean  stature  and  strength, 
who  repaired  and  extended  it.  He  was  his  own  architect  and 
builder.  The  largest  of  the  stones  he  took  from  the  channel  of 
the  river.  One  huge  block  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  too 
much  for  him.  His  wife  upbraided  him  for  giving  in,  saying  it 
w^ould  bo  a  standing  proof  of  William  Mor  not  being  the  strong 
man  he  was  reputed  to  be.  Indignant  at  this  reproof  from  his 
spouse,  he  strode  into  the  river  crowbar  in  hand,   and  grappled 
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again  with  the  huge  mass,  turned  it  over,  rolled  it  out  of  the 
river  on  to  a  yard  of  his  door,  and  said  to  his  wife — "  There  is  the 
stone  as  proof  of  your  husband's  strength,  but  it  is  his  last  act" 
He  entered  his  house,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  died. 

Lead  Mharcaich — G.,  leathad-a-mharcaich,  the  horseman's  side 
of  the  hill. 

Learable — N.,  leir,   muddy,  and  bol,    township,    the   muddy 

sj     township.     Lerwick,  N.,  leir  muddy,  an  vik,  creek.     Learable  was 

an  extensive  township.    It  is  to  be  observed  when  bal  or  dal  is  the 

terminal  syllable,  the  place  name  is  of  Norse  origin,  and  when  bal 

or  dal  is  the  initial  syllable,  the  origin  is  essentially  Gaelic. 

Leam-Henrie — G.,  Henry's  leap.  Here  the  river  "  High  "  is  con- 
fined in  its  course  by  rocks  on  both  its  sides.  A  strong,  athletic 
young  man,  named  Henry  Gunn,  in  attempting  to  jump  from  one 
to  the  other,  missed  the  mark,  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

Loiste — N.,  lysti,  pleasant,  pleasant  place,  fertile  place  ;  G., 
vi  loisid,  kneading  trough.     See  Joyce,  vol.  XL,  430. 

Lon-tarsuinn — G.,  Ion,  meadow,  tarsuinn,  across,  the  cross 
meadow. 

Marrill — N.,  mar-baeli,  contracted  in  pronunciation  to  mar- 
bhail,  mar-rill,  farm  near  the  sea,  this  place  is  within  half-a-mile 
from  the  sea  at  Helmsdale  (mar-bhail — marr-ill). 

Navidale — N.,  naefr,  birch,  and  daeli,  dale;  the  birch  dale. 

•  Pol-du-chraig — G.,  pool  of  the  two  rocks,  a  place  on  the  river 

High. 

•  Preaschoin — G.,  the  bush  of  the  dogs. 

Reisg — G.,  riasg,  a  moor,  a  marsh.     See  Joyce,  vol.  i.,  463. 

Rhithean — G.,  ruighean,  summer  pastures,  more  conimonly 
ruigh-an,  dim.  of  ruigh,  as  ruighan  na-caoraich,  the  summer  run 
of  sheep. 

Scan-achadh — G.,  the  old  field ;  here  it  applies  to  the  oldest 
cultivated  land  round  Cam  Sivein  or  Suine,  Kinbrace. 

Solus-craggie — G.,  rock  of  light,  from  the  fact  of  the  sun's 
rays  always  striking  it  and  reflecting  light. 

Suis-gill — N.,  suis  or  susi,  roaring  noise  like  that  of  the  sea, 
and  gil,  ravine  ;  the  noisy  or  roaring  ravine.  Such  it  is  when  in 
flood,  evincing  that  the  Norsemen  were  equally  keen  eyed,  and 
keen  eared,  as  the  Celts  in  describing  place  and  river  or  stream. 

Tor-darrach — G.,  torr,  a  conical  hillock,  and  darrach,  oak 
wood ;  the  hillock  of  the  oak-wood  ;  dim.,  torran  ;  W.,  torr,  a 
boss ;  W.,  twr,  a  pile,  tower ;  Arm.,  tor  and  twr.  Moorish,  Dyre, 
mountain  ;  Taur-us,  a  mountain  in  Asia  ;    Taurinian,  mountains 
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Qbetween  Italy  and  Gaul ;  Mam-tor  in  Derbyshire  and  no  end  of 
tors  in  Devonshire ;  conical  small  granitic  hills  which  endured  the 
•blasts  of  countless  ages. 

Tomich — G.,  tom,  a  knoll  or  swell  of  the  surface ;  tomaich, 
fuU  of  knolls,  an  old  Caledonian  Pictish  word ;  W.,  tom,  a  heap ; 
G.,  dim.  tom-an,  a  small  knoll ;  W.,  tomen ;  Arm.,  tumb ;  Jr., 
tom,  a  burial  groimd;  Lat.,  tum-ulus,  a  motmd  raised  over  a  body; 
Gr.,  tomb-OS,  a  tomb  ;  Kng.  tomb. 

Tordu — G.,  a  black  hillock. 

Torruis — G.,  torr-an-innis,  innis,  a  pasture  field,  the  hillock  on 
the  pasture  field  ;  W.,  ynys,  an  island  ;  Corn.,  ennis ;  Arm.,  enez; 
Scot.,  inch. 

Torghorstan — G.,  torr,  a  hillock,  and  gortan,  dim.  of  gort ; 
'O.G.,  a  small  field  ;  the  hillock  at,  or  in,  the  same  field. 

Ulbster — N.,  Ull-bcil-stadr,  the  wool  place  or  township. 

PARISH    OF   RBAY. 

The  aspect  of  this  parish  is  hilly,  but  hardly  mountainous ; 
its  principal  elevations  are  Beinn  Ratha,  795,  Beinn-nan-Bad-mhor, 
952  feet,  in  the  Caithness  portion,  Beinn  Ruadh,  837  feet,  on  its 
western  border,  Beinn  Geiambheag,  1903  feet,  on  the  southern 
border,  and  the  Knock-fin  Heights,  1442  feet,  at  the  meeting 
points  of  Reay,  Kildonan,  and  Halkirk  parishes.  Its  principal 
rivei-s  and  streams,  the  Halladale,  Forse,  SSandside,  Reay,  and 
Achvarasdal,  all  flow  northwards  mto  the  sea.  Its  lakes  number 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  the  largest  of  which  are  Loch  Calder, 
on  the  eastern  border,  2^  miles  long  by  nearly  1  mile  wide, 
Shurery,  li  miles  by  ^  mile  wide,  Cailam,  |  mile  by  ^  mile,  Loch- 
na-Seilge,  f  mile  by  J  mile. 

On  the  sea-board,  Devonian  sandstone,  paving  flags,  and  lime- 
stone are  met  with,  while  those  of  the  hills  include  granite,  syenite, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  and  quartzite  ;  shell  marl  has  been  largely 
dug  at  Down-reay  and  Brawlbin  ;  iron  ore  has  also  been  found, 
and  a  vein  of  lead  near  Reay  Village;  a  mineral  spring  at 
Helshetter  claims  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Strath peffer. 

This  district,  previous  to  the  13th  century,  when  the  Norsemen 
held  sway  in  Caithness  and  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  was  wholly 
included  in  Caithness.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  Caithness  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  Eddrachilis,  was  included  in  the  term 
"  Kateness."  The  southern  portion  of  Sutherland,  from  the  Ord 
to  Ekkialsbakki  (Oykel),  was  their  "  Sudrland  "  (the  land  to  the 
south),  a  term  still  retained,  though  it  became  enlarged  to  embrace 
north  and  south,  to  distinguish  it  from  modern  Caithuew&. 
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The  district  of  Reay  then  formed  part  of  the  extensive  parish^ 
of  Farr,  or  Strathnavemia,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  when 
Gilbert  de  Moravia,  or  Murray,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  1222,  he  dis-severed  this  district  from  the  Parish 
Church  of  Farr  and  annexed  it  to  that  of  Reay,  on  the  plea  that 
Farr  was  "  too  diffuse,"  a  very  politic  act  on  the  part  of  a  politic 
bishop,  who  proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  administrator  and 
church  ruler,  a  man  of  the  world,  as  of  the  Church,  and,  like  other 
churchmen  of  his  day,  could  wield  the  sword,  whether  made  of 
steel  or  the  quill  of  a  grey  goose.  His  administration  of  the 
diocese  was  eminently  successful,  bringing  order  out  of  previous 
chaos ;  caused  tithes  to  be  regularly  paid,  and  regulated  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy,  dominated  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  caused 
his  suffragans  to  be  respected.  In  his  day  commenced  the  series 
of  Sutherland  Charters,  lay  and  clerical,  still  to  the  fore  in  the 
Dunrobin  Charter  Chest.  The  bishop  was  quite  right.  Farr  was 
"  too  diffuse,"  for  the  people  of  "  Helgedal "  (Strathhalladale),  as 
this  district  is  called  in  his  Charter  assigning  it  to  Reay  Church, 
were  twelve  miles  from  Farr,  and  only  four  miles  from  Reay,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  complained  of  that  the  "  Helgedal  "  folks 
seldom  attend  church,  and  more  seldom  pay  their  dues  to  it  or  the 
priest. 

The  river  Halladale  then,  and  for  nearly  four  centuries,  became 
the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  in 
the  sheriffdom  and  diocese  of  Caithness,  till  1601,  when  James  the 
VI.,  no  doubt  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  whose 
hatred  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness  prompted  him  to  do  all  he 
possibly  could  to  lower  their  dignity  and  elevate  that  of  the  Earls 
of  Sutherland,  constituted  this  district  into  a  parish  of  itself,  for 
civil  and  other  purposes,  within  the  sheriffdom  of  Sutherland. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  this  parish  was  then  drawn  along  the 
summits  of  the  mountain  ridges,  which,  from  sea  to  sea,  seem 
naturally  to  form  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  counties, 
beginning  with  Druim-holliston,  on  the  north,  to  Druim-bollesdal, 
or  Eysteindal,  in  the  middle,  and  onwards  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness, 
on  the  south. 

Through  this  middle  portion  the  Sutherland  railway  passes 
into  Caithness,  and  here,  in  Eysteindal,  it  is  said  William  the 
Lion  encamped  with  his  army  in  1198  or  1202,  on  the  expedition 
which  put  an  end  to  Norse  domination  in  the  North,  and  began 
that  of  the  two  powerful  and  notable  families  of  Sutherland  and 
Mackay,  in  Sutherland,  frequently  rivals  in  many  a  hard  conflict ; 
rarely  allies  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Mackay 
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chief  and  his  clansmeu  embraced  its  teuets,  and  the  Siitherlands 
followed,  when  both  became  its  firm  supporters. 

The  Sutherland  portion  of  the  parish  of  Reay  comprises  an 
area  of  71,843  acres;  the  Caithness  portion,  46,317  acres.  The 
river  Halladale  traverses  the  Sutherland  parish  froni  south  to 
north  for  22^  milen,  and  in  that  distance  falls  1200  feet  to  sea 
level  at  Bighouse.  The  strath  formed  by  this  liver  is  the  only 
inhabited  and  cultivated  part  of  the  parish,  except  the  adjoining 
villages  of  Melvich  and  Portskerray,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
bay  of  Bighouse.  Like  other  straths  in  the  Highlands,  it  has  its 
fine  meadow  and  arable  land,  and  good  hill  pasture  on  its  Hanks, 
particularly  on  the  east,  towards  the  confines  of  Caithness.  While 
the  lower  end  and  upper  portions  of  it  were,  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  scenes  of  eviction  clearances,  in  the 
middle  portion  the  inhatitants  had  the  good,  the  uniquely  good, 
fortime  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  wave  of  undeserved,  cruel, 
infamous  exercise  of  the  so-called  rights  of  property  in  land  that 
prevailed  in  Scotland  all  over,  and  in  the  Highlands  in  particular, 
after  the  "  fatal  day  of  CuUoden,"  and  devastated  many  a  strath, 
and  made  homeless  thousands  of  the  families  of  those  brave  men 
who  were  at  the  very  time  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country 
and  conquering  for  her  in  every  field.  The  middle  of  this  strath 
was  the  only  part  of  a  glen  in  the  county  that  escaped  the  burn- 
ing evictions.  It  seemed  to  be  left  as  a  testimony  to  future 
generations  of  what  the  people  would  and  could  do  had  they  been 
left  undisturbed.  When  the  Commission  for  fixing  fair  rents 
visited  the  district  this  year,  they  found  it  content  and  prosperous 
— rents  fully  paid,  fields  well  cultivated,  houses  well  built,  and 
well  furnished,  and  other  improvements  in  progress,  shewing,  that 
if  other  glens  and  straths  had  not  been  disturbed,  nor  sterile  sea- 
coasts  congested,  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity  would  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  would  be  general,  and  no  calls  needed 
for  Government  to  interfere,  nor  to  render  aid. 

The  strath  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  received  its  name  from 
a  Norse  chief,  slain  in  battle  near  '*  Dal-halladha."  The  scene  of 
the  conflict  is  pointed  out  by  various  small  cairns,  and  near  the 
spot,  marked  out  by  a  circular  trench,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
grave  in  which  Hallad,  or  Halladha,  was  buried  with  his  sword 
beside  him.  A  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  marks  the  grave. 
It  is  undoubted  that  sevenil  battles  were  fought  hereabouts  in  the^ 
11th  century  between  the  Norse  and  the  Scots. 

Another  account  is  that  it  was  named  from  Helga,  the 
daughter  of  Maddan,    "  a  noble  and  wealthy  man,  who  lived  at 
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*Dal/  in  Katenes."  She  married  Hakod,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys, 
Katenes,  and  Sudrland,  whose  death  was  considered  a  great  loss, 
**  for,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  there  was  peace  unbroken." 
After  Hakod's  death  "  his  sons,  Harald  and  Paul,  succeeded  him 
as  joint-rulers.  They  soon  disagreed,  and  *  divided  '  the  dominions 
between  them,  still  dissensions  continued  between  the  brothers, 
and  the  vassals  of  each  were  divided  into  factions."  Harald  held 
"  Katenes  from  the  King  of  Scots,  and  resided  there  and  in 
Sudrland,  for  he  had  many  friends  in  Sudrland."  During 
Harald's  rule,  and  after  his  death,  Helga  and  her  mother,  and  her 
sister  Frakark  exercised  great  influence  in  Sutherland,  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  in  Kildonan.  Possibly  the  strath  might  temporarily  be 
called  after  her,  but  again  reverted  to  its  more  ancient  appellation. 
These  two  sisters  were  "  Amazons "  of  the  period,  swayed  alter- 
nately by  gentle  and  fierce  passions,  by  likes  and  dislikes,  ever 
ready  to  love  and  to  hate,  and  capable  of  inciting  their  fierce 
retainers  to  deeds  of  atrocity  and  ferocity  worthy  of  the  Norse 
occupation  of  the  period,  and  engendered  the  wild  spirit  of  rapine, 
feud,  bloodshed,  and  assassination,  which  lasted  in  these  bounds 
for  four  centuries  after  Norse  rule  had  ceased. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  parts  of  Halladale  tbe 
ruins  of  two  Pictish  towers,  one  on  the  left  of  the  river  above 
Trantlemore,  the  other  on  the  right  above  Craggie.  In  the 
Caithness  part  of  the  district  there  are  many  more.  Whatever 
their  purpose  may  have  been,  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Whether 
built  by  the  Picts  for  defence  from  sea  rovers,  or  by  the  Norse 
men  for  protection  from  the  natives  they  despoiled  and  ill-used, 
as  they  did  in  France,  England,  and  elsewhere,  is  a  subject  still 
in  doubt. 

The  topography  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  of  Graelic 
origin,  evincing  only  partial  expulsion  and  subjection  of  the 
natives  by  the  Norse  men.  Yet  in  the  Caithness  portion  of  the 
parish  place  names  of  essentially  Norse  origin  abound,  more 
especially  in  the  plain,  while  those  in  the  more  hilly  parts  to 
which  the  natives  retired  have  retained  their  Gaelic  description. 

The  parish  name  has  been  variously  written  in  charters.  Ra, 
in  1223  to  1245,  time  of  Gilbert  MuiTay,  who  would  know  Gaelic; 
Ray,  in  1560  to  1566  ;  Rhae,  in  1640  ;  Rae,  in  MSS.  and  maps 
1642  to  1726;  Reay,  since  the  latter  date.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape 
of  the  district — Beinn-Ratha — whose  summit  rises  nearly  800  feet 
above  sea  level  at  a  distance  of  2J  miles  from  the  shore, 
dominating  by  its  towering  altitude  and   fortress-like  appearance 
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all  other  objects  within  miles  around  it.  Viewed  from  the  sea  or 
from  the  plains  of  Caithness,  it  presents  against  the  horizon  an 
object  very  much  like  a  formidable  circular  and  terraced  earth 
work.  The  word  is  pronounced  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  natives  as 
Eatk  or  Ea.  It  would  seem  the  mountain  received  its 
appelation  from  its  appearance,  and  transferred  it  to  the  district 
surrounding.  Another  appellation  given  the  district,  and  found 
in  Rob  Doun's  poetry,  is  Miogh-rath.  What  "  Miogh"  may  mean, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Moy-rath,  the  mound  in  the  plain,  from 
Moy,  magh,  plain. 

Near  the  shore  on  the  Caithness  side  is  Dun-reay,  once  a  seat 
of  the  Mackays.  It  was  from  this  place  they  took  their  title. 
The  greater  part  of  the  parish  belonged  to  them  till  the  first  Lord 
Reay  disposed  of  it  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  for  his  romantic 
expedition  into  Germany  in  support  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  1626-1634. 
Near  Dun-reay  once  stood  a  town  of  some  antiquity  and 
importance.  It  had  its  streets,  market  cross,  two  annual  fairs, 
and  other  privileges.  The  site  of  it  was  laid  bare  in  1750  by  a 
water  spout. 

MOUNTAINS. 

'   Beinn  rath — G.,  circular-looking  mountain,  795  feet  high. 

■  Beinn  ruadh — G.,  red  mountain,  835  feet ;  Welsh,  rhud ; 
Manx,  ruy,  red ;  Scot.,  roy ;  Com.,  rydh ;  Arm.,  ryudh ;  Fr., 
rouge ;  Lat.,  rufus ;  Gr.,  treudos  ;  Norse,  raudr,  red. 

'  Cnoc-na-ceardaich —  G.,  hill  of  the  smithy,  indicating  that  iron 
ore  was  found,  smelted,  and  manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  628  ft. 
Cnoc-feadaireachd-na-gaoithe — G.,  hill  of  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  700  feet ;  Manx,  geay  ;  Welsh,  gwynt,  wind. 

•  Cnoc-bad-mhairtein — G.,  hill  of  the  polecat  thicket,  747  feet. 

•  Cnoc-an-fhuaran-bhain— G.,  hill  of  the  clear  spring,  797  feet; 
G.,  b^n,  fair ;  Ir.,  bin,  fair ;  Manx,  ban,  fair. 

•  Cnoc-lochan-na-clachgrala — G.,  hill  of  the  lakelet  of  white 
stones,  692  feet ;  geala,  pi.  of  gral,  white ;  Ir.,  geal ;  Manx,  gial,. 
white  ;  Gr.,  gala,  milk. 

'  Cnoc-nan-gall — G.,  hill  of  the  strangers,  902  feet. 

•  Cnoc-nan-tri-chlach — G.,  hill  of  the  three  stones ;  Ir.,  cloch ; 
Manx,  clagh,  1135  feet. 

•  Cnoc-freicadain — G.,  hill  of  the  sentinels,  523  feet  (watching 
for  the  Caithness  reivers). 

•  Cnoc-a-mhuillinn — G.,  hill  of  the  mill,  400  feet ;  Welsh, 
Melin  ;  Com.,  melin  ;  Arm.,  melen  ;  Manx,  mwyllin  ;  Ir.,  muillenn;, 
Fr.,  moulin  ;  Gr.,  mula. 
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*Meall-mor — G.,  big  lump,  357  feet;  Welsh,  moel ;  Manx, 
mooyl,  mull. 

'  Loch-crocach — G.,  shaped  like  the  hand  when  outspread. 

.  Loch-crosgach — G.,  shaped  cross  ways,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

e  Loch-nan-gall — G.,  lake  of  the  strangers. 

.  Loch-na-eaglais  mor — G.,  lake  of  the  big  church,  so  called 
from  its  proximity  to  Kirkton  Church,  a  place  of  worship  in  1574. 
In  1726  the  minister  of  Reay  Church  was  bound  to  preach  in  it 
eight  times  a  year.  This  church  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
burying  place  attached  to  it  is  still  used. 

•  Loch-achredigill — G.,  achadh,  field  ;  reidh,  plain  ;  and  gille, 
lad  or  servant ;  the  lake  in  the  field  of  the  lad's  or  servant's  plain, 
or  meadow. 

'  Loch-na-seilge — G.,  lake  of  the  hunting,  seilge,  gen.  sing,  of 
sealg  ;  Manx,  sheilg  ;  Ir.,  sealg  ;  Wei.,  helfa,  pro  :  tielva, 

Loch-achrain — G.,  achadh,  and  draighean,  thorns,  lake  of  the 
^   field  of  thorns  ;  Wei.,  draen^  thonis  ;  Com.,  dren  ;  Ir.,  draighean, 

PLACE    NAMB.^. 

7      Achvullin — G.,  achadh,  and  muillin,  mill,  the  mill  field. 
/    Achumore  — G.,  achadh,  and  mor,  the  big  field. 
»    Achredigill — G.,  see  lake  name,  the  field  on  the  lad's  or  ser- 
vant's slope,  or  meadow 

Ardachy — G.,  ard,  high,  and  achadh,  the  high  field  ;  Ir.,  ard  ; 
Manx,  ard. 

Bighouse — N.,  bygg-hus,  a  barley  barn,  or  barley  store,  after- 
wards applied  to  the  house  of  one  who  let  land,  and  received  rent 
in  kind.  It  may  be  an  Anglicised  term.  In  Strath  Halladale  are 
two  places  of  this  name^  7  miles  apart,  Lower  and  Upper  Bighouse. 
The  Gaelic  name  is  Bunaibhne,  or  Bun-amhuinn,  lower  part  of  the 
river.  Sometimes  Lower  Bighouse  is  called  Ton*,  from  the  hill 
that  adjoins  it. 

Calgary — G.,  cal,  cabbage,  and  garadh,  garden.  Robertson 
deduces  Calgarry  in  Inverness  and  Argyll  from  C^la,  a  harbour, 
and  gearraidh,  preserved  pasture.  Here  is  no  harbour,  there  mav 
have  been  a  ferry,  and  there  are  meadows  which  were  no  doubt 
preserved  for  mowing  when  there  was  population  in  this  part  of 
Strath  Halladale. 

Croick — G.,  croc,  croic,  deer  horns,  shaped  like  the  branches  of 
deer  horns ;  cnoc,  small  hill,  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  croc, 
hillock,  iis  it  was  in  Cornish.     Kri/k,   hillock,   croc,   croic,    is  fre- 
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•quently  applied  to  the  hand,  which  is  finger  branched.  In 
Sutherland  the  term  is  common,  and  applied  to  land  at  river  sides 
<;ut  into  branches  by  streams  and  hillocks. 

Cuilfeam — G.,  cuil,  nook,  and  fearna,  alder,   the  alder  nook,  ^ 
here  in  reference  to  a  bend  in  the  river  in  which  alders  grow. 

Dal-halvaig — G.,  dail-an-t-sealbhaig,  dell  of  the  sorrel.  / 

Forsinain — The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  evidently  Norse, 
meaning  a  torrent ;  the  last  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word  / 
"  mhan,"  or  bhkn,  down,  hence  Fors-a-Mhan,  "  the  lower  torrent," 
to  distinguish  from  another  higher  up,  named 

Forsinard — Fors,  as  above,  torrent,  and  Ard,  or  airde,  upper,  or 
higher  up,  hence  Fors-an-airde,  the  torrent  higher  up,  two  miles 
apart.  The  river  Forse,  in  Caithness,  rises  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge  or  watershed  of  the  Sutherland  "  Forses."  The 
former  runs  N.E.,  the  latter  N.W.,  the  ridge  dividing  the  sources. 
Were  it  not  for  the  occupation  of  these  districts  by  the  Norsemen  ^i 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  gently  rising  acclivities  of  these  streams,  and  wide  openings 
thus  made  in  the  hilla,  that  "  fors"  was  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
**farsuing,"  wide,  spacious,  which  agrees  with  their  aspect;  it 
ivould  then  be  ^^farsuing  a  mhan^^  and  ^^  farsuing-an-airde"  con- 
tracted into  ^^ fars-a-mhan^^  and  ^^ fars-an-airdey  In  either  case 
the  appellation  would  be  applicable. 

Golval — G.,  gall,  strangers,  and  baile,  township,  the  township 

of  the  strangers,  two   miles  from  Bighouse,   the  lord  of  which 

probably  drew  rents  from  Golval  in  kind,  and  stored  them  in  his 

"  bygg-hus." 

•  Kirkton — Anglicised  form  of  Bail-na-h-eaglais.     See  lake  name. 

Kealsey — G.,  probably  from  Cil,  cell,  and  eassaich  (essie),  gen.    y 
of  easach,  rocky  stream,  the  cell  at  the  rocky  stream,  Kil-easaich, 
Kealsey. 

Melvich — N.,  from  melr,  or  melar,  sand-hills  covered  with 
bent-grass.  Called  elsewhere  links,  dunes,  and  downs,  and  vik, 
bay,  the  bay  of  the  benty  sand-hills. 

Portskerra — N.,  port,  a  gate,  an  opening,  and  sker,  an  isolated 
rock  hidden  at  high  tide,  hence,  port  of  the  hidden  rocks,  gen. 
plu.  of  sker  is  skerja,  (».,  port,  a  haven,  sgeir,  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
hence,  port  in  the  rocks.  From  such  instances  as  these,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Gaelic  has  borrowed  words  from  the  Norse,  and 
the  Norse  from  the  Gaelic.     We  know  of  many  such  instances. 

Trantle-mor,  and  beg — Norse,  trantr,  snout,  or  projection  of 
land,  now  pronounced  "  trantle"  instead  of  "  trauter,"  the  Norse 
way  ;  mor  and  beag,  Gaelic  adjectives  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  lying  near  to  each  other  on  different  sides  of  the  Halla- 
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dale.  At  each  of  these  places  the  river  makes  a  bend,  the  land 
projects  and  causes  the  bends  in  the  form  of  a  snout.  In  ancient 
charters  these  place-names  are  written  "  Troun-tales." 


6th  APRIL,  1892. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  this  date,  a  paper  was  read 
which  was  contributed  by  Mr  Alexander  Macphcrson,  solicitor,^ 
Kingussie,  on  "  The  Old  Castles  of  Ruthven  and  the  Lords  of 
Badenoch." 


ISth  APRIL,  1892, 

At  this  meeting  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  contributed  by 
Mr  Alexander  M.  Mackintosh,  London,  on  "  Clan  Chattan  Grene- 
alogies."     Mr  Mackintosh's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

CLAN  CHATTAN  GENEALOGIES. 

The  Clan  Chattan  is  perhaps  second  to  none  in  the  number 
and  value  of  its  genealogical  and  historical  manuscripts.  Of  its 
three  principal  divisions  in  modern  times,  the  Mackintoshes  and 
Farquharsons  have  two  each,  and  the  Macphersons  one,  all  of 
distinct  importance,  while  several  of  the  families  of  the  smaller 
septs  have  preserved  pedigrees,  carrying  them  back  step  by  step 
to  their  respective  stems,  from  which  they  struck  out  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  as  an  example 
to  the  pedigree  of  my  own  branch  of  the  Shaws.  This  came  to 
me  from  a  great-grand-aunt,  who  was  daughter  of  Angus  Shaw 
of  Tordarroch,  an  olhcer  of  the  Mackintosh  regiment  in  the  '15, 
and  wife  of  Farquhar  Macgillivray  of  Dalcronibie,  one  of  the  three 
officers  of  the  Mackintosh  regiment  who  survived  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  It  gives  the  descent  of  the  family  in  eight  generations 
from  Adam,  youngest  son  of  James  Mackintosh  (or  Shaw)  of 
Kothiemurcus,  who  was  killed  at  Harlaw  in  1411,  and  was  the 
son  of  Shaw  Mor  Mackintosh,  the  leader  of  the  Clan  Chattan 
champions  in  the  clan  battle  at  Perth  in  1396.  Except  as  regards 
the  omission  of  one  name — that  of  Adam's  son,  Robert — in  the  line 
of  descent,  this  pedigree  is  perfectly  correct,^  as  I  have  proved  by 

^  There  is  one  other  omission,  that  of  Adam,  Krandson  of  the  Robert 
here  mentioned,  but  he  was  not  in  the  line  of  descent,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  younger  brother  Angus.  Of  this  Adam  I  propose  to  say  more  here- 
after. 
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sasine  and  other  records,  and  as  Mrs  Macgillivray  had  no  possible 
means  of  compiling  so  correct  a  pedigree  for  herself,  it  is  obvious 
that  she  must  have  obtained  her  information  from  some  record  kept 
in  the  family.     This  record,  however,  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

It  is  with  the  genealogies  of  the  more  important  septs,  however, 
that  I  propose  now  to  deal,  and  after  a  brief  description  of  those 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Mackintoshes,  the  Macphersons,  and 
the  Farquharsons,  1  propose  to  confine  my  attention  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  first-named  clan. 

I.  The  Latin  MS.  "  History  of  the  Mackintoshes,"  by  Lachkn 
Mackintosh  of  Kinrara,  of  date  about  1670,  which  I  will  call  the 
Kinrara  MS.,  is  contained  in  a  leather  covered  book  of  small  8vo, 
or  large  12mo  size,  preserved  in  the  charter  chest  of  The  Mac- 
kintosh. Its  writer  was  brother  of  William,  18th  Chief  of 
Mackintosh,  and  for  some  years  managed  the  affairs  of  both  his 
brother  and  his  nephew,  the  19th  Chief,  so  that  he  woidd  have 
had  full  access  to  the  charters  and  other  records  of  the  family. 
This  MS.  traces  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
kintosh from  the  settlement  in  the  north  of  Shaw,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  Down  to  1550  it 
is  professedly  founded  on  three  earlier  MSS.,  the  first  written  by 
Ferquhard,  12th  Chief,  in  1502,  giving  the  history  from  the  Earl 
of  Fife  down  to  the  death  of  the  11th  Chief,  in  1496 ;  the  second, 
by  Andrew  MacphaiJ,  parson  of  Croy,  giving  the  history  also  from 
the  Earl  of  Fife  down  to  the  murder  of  William,  the  15th  Chief, 
in  1550;  and  the  third,  by  George  Munro  of  Davochgartie,  giving 
the  history  of  Ferquhard,  the  12th  Chief,  and  his  three  successors. 
These  earlier  MSS.  are  not  known  to  be  in  existence  now,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  shared  the  fate  of  many  of  the  family 
dfxjuments  and  evidents  diu-ing  the  temporary  occupation  of  Moy 
Hall  by  a  party  of  Grants  in  1746  ;  but  Lachlan  of  Kinrara  states 
that  he  actually  embodied  their  subject  matter  in  his  own  MS., 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and  could 
have  no  object  in  ditiwing  on  his  imagination,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  states  what  was  an  absolute  fact.  He  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  precise  of  men,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  traces  of  his  hand  among  the  family  papers  that  are  left,  and 
we  may  fee)  certain  that  every  mention  which  he  makss  of  date, 
charter,  or  bond  was  verified,  whenever  possible,  by  leference  to 
original  documents.  Indeed,  many  of  his  statements,  made  pre- 
sumably on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  are  corroborated  by 
the  records  of  other  families.     As  might  be  expected,  the  Kinrara 
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MS.  is  particularly  full  in  its  account  of  affairs  during  the  writer^s 
own  time  and  immediately  preceding  it. 

II.  The  next  Mackintosh  MS.  genealogy  is  entirely  in  the 
liand writing  of  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Province  of  Moray,"  published  in  1775.  It  is  entitled 
"  Memoirs  Genealogical  and  Historical  of  the  Family  of  Mac- 
kintosh, with  an  Introduction  concerning  the  Families  of 
Macduff  and  Clan  Chattan,"  and  bears  the  date  1758.  It  is 
unsigned,  but  has  the  same  motto — "  Antiquam  exquirite 
matrem" — as  the  "History  of  Moray."  So  far  as  the  Mac- 
kintoshes are  concerned,  it  brings  down  the  genealogy  of  the 
chief  family  and  the  several  branches  from  the  Earls  of  Fife  to  the 
writer's  own  time.  Like  the  Kinrara  MS.,  it  belongs  to  the  C'hief 
of  Mackintosh,  but  cannot  now  be  found.  I  have  not  seen  it  since 
the  year  11572,  when  it  was  lent  to  me  for  a  few  days  b}^  the  late 
Mackintosh,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  London,  and  was  returned 
into  his  own  hands.  Possibly  this  notice  of  it  may  lead  to  its 
restoration  to  the  family.  According  to  my  recollection,  it  is  a 
quarto  book  of  some  80  or  100  pages,  with  rather  close  but  very 
clear  writing.  The  pedigree  of  the  Mackintosh  Chiefs  dow-n  to 
1770  is  given  at  page  44  of  the  "  History  of  Moray." 

III.  The  MS.  genealogy  of  the  Macphersons  is  the  work  of  Sir 
.Enciis  Macpherson,  second  son  of  William  of  Invereshie  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Farquharson  of  Invercauld.  He  was 
an  advocate  during  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  when  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  for  some  years  after  his  elder  brother's 
death  acted  as  tutor  of  Invereshie.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
family  and  clan  history  of  his  counti'y,  and,  like  Mackintosh  of 
Kinrara,  had  exceptional  facilities  for  tracing  the  genealogy  and 
history  of  his  own  clan.  To  this  work  he  brought  considerable 
legal  acimien  and  a  gi*eat  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  his 
genealogy  for  several  generations  down  to  his  own  time  may, 
perhaps,  be  accepted  as  generally  trustworthy.  But  most  of  the 
earlier  portion,  particularly  that  treating  of  the  old  Clan  Cbattan, 
is  too  palpably  fabulous,  and  one  only  wonders  that  a  writer 
usually  so  careful  and  judicious  should  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  stories  of  sennachies.  It  is  extremely  likely,  however,  that  in 
the  main  his  genealogy  from  al>out  the  12th  century  was  based 
on  either  some  written  record  or  well-founded  tradition.  For 
example,  he  gives  Muirich,  Parson  of  Kingussie,  as  father  of 
Gillicattan  and  Ewen  Baan  early  in  the  13th  century,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Muirich  was  a  progenitor  of  the  dan,  as  it 
was  called  by  his  name.     He  also  speaks  of  the  three  sons  of  Ewen 
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Baau  by  the  names  of  Kenneth,  Ian,  and  Gillies,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  persons  bearing  these  names  were  of  importance  in 
the  clan,  as  we  find  the  three  main  branches — of  Cluny,  Pitmean, 
and  Invereshie — called  respectively  Sliochd  Kynich,  Sliochd  Ian, 
and  Sliochd  Gillies.  The  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Cluny 
Macpherson.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  have  had  the  loan  of  a 
copy  belonging  to  the  late  Dr  John  Stuart. 

With  the  Macpherson  genealogy  in  Douglas'  "  Baronage," 
which  is  followed  in  Burke's  "  Landed  (Jen try,"  I  do  not  propose 
to  meddle.  It  has  alreadv  been  shown  bv  Mr  Fraser-Mackintosh 
to  be  seriously  incorrect,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  compiler,  whoever 
he  was,  did  uot  confine  himself  to  Sir  ^Eneas'  MS. 

IV.  The  first  Farquharson  genealogy  of  which  there  is  trace, 
was  written  probably  alwut  1680,  as  it  speaks  of  John  of  Inver- 
cauld,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Alexander,  in  that  year.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  it  is  now  in  existence.  It  properly  deduces 
the  Farquharsons  from  the  Shaws  of  Rothimurcus,  but  brings 
these  direct  from  the  Earls  of  Fife,  instead  of  through  the  Mac- 
kintoshes, making  the  Mackintoshes  the  oft-spring  of  the  eldest, 
and  the  Shaws  the  off-spring  of  the  third  son  of  one  of  the  Earls. 
Who  its  author  was  does  not  appear,  but  whoever  he  was,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  family  history,  and  tu  have 
jumbled  up  his  information  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  HIjs 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  glorify  the  family  of  luvcrcauld, 
then  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and  he  goes  so  far  in  his 
obsequiousness  as  to  make  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the 
Farquharsons  chief,  not  only  of  all  the  Farquharsons,  but  even  of 
the  Shaws,  although  a  little  inquiry  would  have  shown  him  that 
there  were  still  Shaws  in  Rothimurcus  descended  from  Shaw  Mor, 
and  that  among  the  Faixjuharsons  themselves  the  family  of  Inver- 
<;auld  was  junior  to  the  family  of  Craigniety  and  the  numerous 
descendants  of  Donald  of  Castleton.  His  misstatements,  whether 
tlue  to  ignorance  or  servility,  apj)ear  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of 
Sir  .fineas  Macpherson,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Robert,  of 
Invercauld.  In  a  "Letter  to  a  Friend"  that  worthy  knight 
liandles  the  would-be  genealogist  most  immercifully,  pointing  out, 
in  the  plainest  terms,  his  many  errors  and  their  absurdity,  and 
utterly  demolishing  his  pseudo-historical  house  of  cards.  Sir 
.Eneas'  letter,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Macpherson- 
(ii-ant  of  Invereshie  and  Ballindalloch,  is  headed  "  Vanitie  Exposed, 
or,  a  Plain  and  Short  Answer  to  a  late  Peaper,  Intituled  the 
(jfenealogie  of  the  Farquharsons,  wherein  the  Authour's  Ignorance 
and  Self-contradictioun  are  sett  in  their  true  light,  and  the  Right 
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Genealogie  of  that  modem  Family  briefly  hinted  att  from  the  con- 
curring Testimonies  of  the  Shaws,  the  Farquharsons  themselves, 
and  all  their  neighbour  families.  In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  by  No^ 
Enemy  of  theirs,  but  a  friend  to  Truth,  Sir  i£neas  Macpherson  of 
Invereshie,  knight." 

V.  A  more  trustworthy  genealogy  of  the  Farquharsons  is  one 
compiled  in  1733  by  Alexander  Farquharson  of  Brouchdearg.     I 
do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found,  but  some  twenty  years  ago  I 
had  the  loan  of  a  copy  belonging  to  the  late  Dr  John  Stuart  of 
the  Register  House.     The    writer,  evidently  having  in  view  the 
genealogy  last  referred  to,  begins  by  stating  that  he  leaves  "  all 
that's  controverted  or  obscure  alvout  their  descent  from  the  Thanes 
of  Fife     .     .     .     their  actions  and  alliances  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, to  such  as  can  find  clearer  evidence  for  them  than  [he  is]  able 
to  get  by  conversing  with  the  oldest  men,  and  comparing  what 
has  been  wrote  before  on  the  subject."     He  gives  the  descent 
of  the  families  of  Farquharson  from  "  Farquliar  Shaw,  whose  name 
first  gave  rise  to  this  surname,  and  who  came  over  from  Rothi- 
murtus,  and  took  up  his  residence  near  the  Linn  of  Dee,"  down  to 
the  year  in  which  he  wrote. 

Of  these  several  genealogies,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  caUed  in  question,  so 
that  1  propose  to  treat  it  as  accepted,  and  dismiss  it  from  our  con- 
sideration, together  with  the  other  Farquharson  genealogy.  With 
the  genealogies  of  the  Mackintoshes  and  Macphersons  the  case  is 
different.  They  have  been  not  only  questioned,  but  even  declared 
to  be  without  support — so  far,  at  least,  as  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century — and  that  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland,  Mr  W.  F.  Skene. ^  Mr  Skene 
does  not  mention  the  recognised  Macpherson  genealogy,  that  of 
Sir  /Eneas,  in  his  writings,  but  in  his  "  Highlanders  of  Scotland  " 
he  gives  the  Macphersons  a  widely  difierent  descent,  from  a  Gaelic 
MS.  of  14:50  (or  1467),  so  that  if  he  then  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  recognised  genealogy,  we  may  assCime  that  he  considered  that 
to  be  the  one  which  could  not  be  supported.  But  the  descent 
which  in  the  '*  Highlanders  of  Scotland"  he  gives  to  the  Mac- 
phersons, he  hands  over  in  "  Celtic  Scotland  "  to  some  "  older 
Mackintoshes,"  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Mackintoshes  or  Shaws 
of  Rothimurcus,  so  that  we  scarcely  know  where  we  are  so  far  as 
the  Macphersons  are  concerned,  and  therefore  I  propose  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  he  says  on  the  Mackintosh  genealogy.     As. 

^  Mr  Skene  lias  died  since  tbl^  papier  was  written. 
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his  views  on  this  subject  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
this  Society  by  one  of  its  leading  and  most  valued  members,  Mr 
Alexander  Macbain,  in  his  paper  of  the  5th  of  March,  1890 
^Transactions,  vol.  xvi.),  I  need  perhaps,  offer  no  apology  for 
asking  the  mqmbers  to  hear  a  few  words  on  the  other  side. 

Both  Mr  Skene  and  Mr  Macbain  are  men  of  well-earned 
reputation  and  position  in  the  world  of  Celtic  research,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  everything  they  say  on  Highland  history  is 
absolutely  correct,  or  that  all  their  theories  and  opinions  are  such 
as  can  safely  be  accepted,  or  are  even  founded  on  common  cense. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Mr  Skene's  elegant  volumes  entitled 
**  Celtic  Scotland,"  it  has,  unfortunately,  become  the  fashion  among 
writers  on  Highland  subjects  to  refer  (and  defer)  to  that  gentleman 
as  the  final  authority  on  any  question  relating  to  the  clans  and 
their  early  history,  and  to  regard  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  say  or 
think  as  unimpeachable.  This  is  a  fashion  which  1,  for  one,  can- 
not understand  ;  I  can  only  suppose  that  those  who  thus  bow  down 
and  worship)  him  cannot  have  read  his  utterances  very  carefully, 
or  have  observed  the  contradictions  which  they  contain,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  testimony  on  which  some  of  the  arguments  are 
based,  and  the  insufficiency  or  incorrectness  of  the  premises  on 
which  some  of  the  conclusions  are  reached.  Mr  Macbain  in  his 
paper  accepts,  and  endeavours  to  fortify,  Mr  Skene's  views  on 
cert3in  matters  of  importance  in  the  Mackintosh  genealogy,  and, 
therefore — for  the  convenience  of  the  Society's  members  who 
possess  the  Transactions,  but  may  not  all  possess  Mr  Skene's  book — 
I  will  in  the  main  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  points  dealt  with  in 
that  paper  : — 

(Ist).  Considerable  weight  is  allowed  by  both  Mr  Skene  and 
Mr  Macbain  to  the  genealogies  given  in  the  Gaelic  MS.  of  1467  in 
the  Advocates'  Librar}',  and  Mr  Skene  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  they  "  may  be  held  to  be  authentic  "  as  far  back  as  the 
common  ancestor  from  whom  each  clan  takes  its  name,  though  he 
does  not  support  his  declaration  by  reasons.  Let  us  now  see  what 
this  MS.  is.  At  page  338  of  Vol.  III.  of  "  Celtic  Scotland  "  Mr 
Skene  says :—"  There  is  ample  evidence  that  during  this  period 
[i.e,  the  14th  and  15th  centuries],  a  great  proportion  of  the  High- 
land seannachies  were  Irish,  and  that  all  reverted  to  Ireland  for 
instruction  in  their  art.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than 
that,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Highland  pedigrees,  every 
presumption  and  analogy  would  have  driven  these  seannachies  to 
the  better-preserved  Irish  pedigrees,  to  replace  what  had  been 
lost,   by  connecting   them  more  directly   with   the   Irish   tribes. 
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.  .  .  For  the  clan  genealogies  at  this  time  we  must,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  Irish  MSS.,  and  thej  are,  in  fact,  the  oldest  j>edigrees 
which  have  been  preserved.  The  MS.  collection!  in  which  we 
first  find  them  are,  first,  the  Book  of  Ballimote,  compiled  in  the 
year  1383;  the  Book  of  Leccau,  compiled  in  1407  ;  and  a  MS. 
belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  bearing  the  date  1 467,  but 
the  genealogies  in  which  are  obviously  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  those  in  the  Book  of  Ballimote."  At  p.  8  of  Vol.  II.  of 
his  "  Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1847,  Mr  Skene 
mentions  that  he  discovered  this  MS  of  1467  in  the  Advocates' 
Librarv,  and  "  after  a  strict  and  attentive  examination  of  its  con- 
tents  and  appearance,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Maclachlan  as  early  as 
the  year  1450,  and  this  conclusion  with  regard  to  its  antiquity 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  discovering  upon  it  the  date  of  1467." 
It  gives  pedigrees — or,  at  anyrate,  strings  of  names  purporting  to 
be  pedigrees — of  most  of  the  Highland  clant,  from  the  Macgregon* 
and  Macnabs  in  the  south,  to  the  Mathesons  in  the  north,  and 
carries  back  some  of  them  to  periods  when  the  centuries  were 
numbered  with  only  three  figures.  For  example,  it  takes  back 
the  Campbells  to  King  Arthur,  son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  who,  if 
he  ever  existed  at  all,  save  in  the  imagination  of  French  romancern 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  contemporary  with  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain. 

I   have  already  intimated  my  inability  to   regard  Mr    Skene's 
statements  and  opinions  as  infallible,  and  before  I  can  accept  these 
pedigrees  for  which  he  stands  sponsor,  or  any  one  of   them,   as 
correct,  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  supposed  Maclachlan  was, 
and  to  have  some  valid  reason  why  his  testimony,  or  even  that  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  is  to  be  prefen*ed  to  the  testimony  of  the 
clans   themselves.       Was   an   Irishman   of  the    14th    and     15th 
centuries  more  honest  or  less  liable  to  error  than  a  Scots   High- 
lander of  the  same  period  1     If  the  Highlander  could  be  guilty  of 
manufacturing  a  string  of  names  to  connect  his  family  with  some 
notable  person  in  Scottish  historj',  might  not  the  Irishman  adopt 
a  similar  course  in  order  to  glorify  the  legendary  heroes  of  Ireland? 
Irishmen  in  our  own  century  have  not  been  slack  or  shy  in  holding 
up  their  country  as  the  home  of  valour  and  worth  in  ancient  times, 
and   I  do  not  suppose  that  Irishmen  of  four  or  five  centuries  ago 
were  less  patriotically  inclined.      Again,  the  fact  of  which  Mr 
Skene  says  there   is   "ample   evidence,"  although   he    does   no* 
indicate  where — that  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  many  of  tl 
Highland  seannachies  were  Irish,  or  that  Irish  seannachies  of  t' 
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period  were  better  informed  than  those  of  the  Highlands — does  not 
prove  that  the  descents  which  they  give  during  previous  centuries 
are  more  correct  than  those  of  the  clans  themselves,  or  even  that 
they  are  correct  at  all.  How  are  the  Irish  seannachies  supposetl 
to  have  obtained  their  information  ?  How,  for  example,  did  they 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  heads  of  Clan  Campbell,  or  Clan  Duft', 
or  any  other  clan,  back  from  son  to  father,  successively,  to  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  or  even  back  to  the  time  when 
the  rejjresentative  of  the  clan  had  landed  in  Scotland  1  Are  we  to 
believe  that  during  all  these  hundreds  of  years  special  corres- 
pondents in  Scotland  had  notified  every  change  of  leadership  to  a 
college  of  seannachies  or  other  central  office  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  pedigree  books  in  such  establishment  were  regularly  posted  uj) 
like  the  Peerages  and  Directories  of  the  present  day  1  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  Mr  Skene  does,  that  the  pedigrees  are  "  in 
general  tolerably  well  vouched  "  as  far  back  as  the  eponymus  or 
common  ancestor  whose  name  was  adopted  by  the  clan,  and  that 
this  hiter  |X)rtion  "  may  be  held  to  be  authentic."  The  vouchinji 
given  by  Mr  Skene  in  the  notes  to  his  pedigrees  in  the  appendix 
to  vol.  iii.  of  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  is  very  slight  indeed ;  in  thirty- 
five  main  pedigrees,  some  of  which  include  two  or  more 
subordinate  pedigrees,  the  references  to  documents  do  not  exceed 
a  dozen,  and  they  mostly  relate  to  names  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  If  the  pedigrees  are  not  trustworthy  before,  say,  the 
year  1000  or  1100,  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  held  to 
become  so  after  that  date.  To  my  mind  it  appears  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  heads  of  a  clan  would  be  likelv 
to  know  their  descent  from  their  eponymus  far  better  than  any 
Irish  seannachie,  however  learned  he  may  have  been  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland,  imaginary  or  real,  and 
if  tlie  matter  is  regarded  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view%  I 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whether  the  ordinarily  accepted 
genealogies  of  the  clans  themselves  are  correct  or  not,  no  suffi- 
cient ground  appears  for  believing  that  the  Irish  genealogies  of 
the  Highland  clans,  given  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  the  MS. 
of  1467,  are  correct.  I  am  not  aware  that  inspiration  has  as  yet 
been  claimed  for  them. 

(2nd).  Coming  more  particularly  to  the  Mackintosh  genealogy, 
we  find  in  Mr  Macbain's  paper  (on  p.  164  of  the  Transactions, 
1889-90),  three  lists — ^one  giving  the  pedigree  of  the  Mac- 
kintoshes, as  contained  in  their  own  recognised  genealogy,  from 
Ferchar,  12th  Chief,  back  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  others  giving 
two  lines  of  pedigree,  taken  from  the  MS.  of  1467,  back  to  two 
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persons  named  respectively  Neill  and  Nachtain,  supposed  to  have 
been  sons  of  a  certain  Gillicattan.  For  convenience  I  reproduce 
these  lists  here,  slightly  altering  their  order  : — 

faj  Mackintosh  History,     f         (bj  llfil  MS,  (c)  1467  M& 

(12)  Ferchar,  d.  1514   William  k  Donald 
(9)  Ferchar  (11)   Duncan,  I 

d.  1496  i  William 
(8)Lachlan  k  (10)    Mai-' 

colm,  d.  1457  |  Ferchar  (1382) 


(7)  William,  d.  1368 
(rt)  Angus,  d.  1345 
(5)  Ferchar,  d.  1274 
(4)  Shaw,  d.  1265 
[(3)  Ferchar]  William 
(2)  Shaw,  d.  1210 
(l)Shaw,  d.  1179 
Macduff,  E.  of  Fife 


William 

Qillamichol 

Ferchar  (1234) 

Shaw 

Gilchrist 

Aigcol 

Ewen 


Lochlan 

Suibne 

Shaw 

Leod 

Scayth  (1338) 

Ferchard 

Gilchrist 

Malcolm 

Donald  Camgilla 

Mureach 

Suibne 

Tead  (Shaw) 

Nachthin 

Gillicattan 


Neill 
(GiUicattan  ?) 

Of  the  two  list?  of  1467  that  marked  h  is  supposed  by  Mr  Skene 
and  Mr  Macbain  to  represent  the  actual  and  true  line  of  the 
Mackintosh  Chiefs,  while  that  marked  c  is  thought  by  Mr  Skene 
to  represent  some  "  older  Mackintoshes,"  whom  he  identifies 
as  "  beyond  doubt  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurcus  and  the  Farquhar- 
sons  of  Strathdee  .  .  .  whose  head  in  1464  was  Alexander 
Keir  Mackintosh " !  In  his  previous  work,  as  Mr  Macbain 
properly  points  out,  Mr  Skene  had  assigned  the  honours  of  this 
older  line,  as  being  a  matter  "  beyond  all  doubt,"  to  the  Macpher- 
sons,  but  now,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and  without  a  word 
of  apology,  he  leaves  the  Macphersons  out  in  the  cold.^ 

Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with  line  b,  which  Mr  Macbain 
regards  as  aflording  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Mackintosh 
genealogy  contained  in  the  family  histories.  In  this  list  the 
rej.resentatives  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Mackintoshes,  at  tbe  date 
of  the  MS.  (1467),  are  given  as  William  and  Donald,  sons  of 
William,  son  of  Ferchar  This  Ferchar  is  obviously  identical  with 
the  Ferquhar  given  in  the  family  history  as  the  9th  Chief,  who, 
according  to  that  history,  was  not  acceptable  to  his  clan,  and 
resigned  his  Chiefship  in  favour  of  his  uncle,  Malcolm.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  been  the  Ferquhard  MacToshy  who,  in  1382, 

'  The  reader  of  "Celtic  Scotland"  and  "The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  " 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  expressions  as  "  beyond 
all  doubt,"  **  undoubtedly,"  and  "  must  have  been,"  in  many  matters  which 
obviously  admit  of  very  considerable  doubt.  The  quotations  here  given  afford 
a  good  sample  of  their  value.  * 
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had  molested  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  his  tenants  in  the  lands 
•  of  Brass  or  Birse.  These  lands  are  far  distant  even  from  Rothie- 
murcus,  the  nearest  point  of  the  known  Mackintosh  country,  and 
the  name  Ferquhard  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Mackintoshes 
at  the  time  :  that  it  happened  to  belong  to  a  descendant  of  the 
thane  or  toshach  of  Birse,  who  had  been  supplanted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,^  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  the  name  of  the 
«on  of  the  Chief  of  Mackintosh,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
coincidence.^  The  point,  however,  is  not  of  importance.  A  more 
important  matter  is  the  omission  in  the  Mackintosh  History  of 
any  mention  of  such  a  person  as  William,  son  of  Ferchard,  9th 
Chief,  or  of  his  two  sons,  William  and  Donald,  and  it  seems 
obvious  that  either  that  History  or  the  1467  MS.  is  wrong.  The 
names  of  the  9th  Chiefs  sons  are  given  in  the  History  as  Duncan, 
Malcolm,  and  Ferquhard,  each  of  whom  had  issue.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  earliest  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Lachlan  of  Kinrara 
in  compiling  his  history  was  w^ritten  by  Ferquhard,  the  12th 
Chief,  within  forty  years  of  the  date  of  Mr  Skene's  1467  MS.,  and 
one  would  think  that  he  must  have  knowTi  who  his  own  second 
cousins  were,  although  it  is  of  course  possible — though  perhaps 
hardly  probable — that  Kinrara  made  a  mistake.  Whether  he  did 
so  or  not  is  hardly  likely  to  be  discovered  now,  but  even  if,  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  representatives  of  the  9th  Chief 
were  really  named  William  and  Donald,  there  is  no  question  that 
at  the  time  the  actual  Chief  of  the  Mackintoshes  was  Malcolm 
Beg,  and,  so  far,  Mr  Macbain  and  the  Mackintosh  History  are  at 
one. 

(3rd).  But  although  Mr  Macbain  admits  the  correctness  of 
the  history  as  to  the  chiefship  of  Malcolm  in  1 450,  he  contends 
that  that  history  must  be  wrong  in  the  matter  of  Malcolm's 
genealogy.     He  says  (Transactions,  p.  164): — 

"Malcolm,  10th  Mackintosh,  who  dies  in  1457,  is  grandson 
through  William  7th  (died  1368)  of  Angus,  who  married  Eva  in 
1291,  the  three  generations  thus  lasting  as  chiefs  from  1274  to 
1457,  some  183  yeare  !  Malcolm  was  the  son  of  William's  old  age, 
and  his  brother  [really  k* li f-hrother],  Lachlan  8th,  was  too  old  to 
take  part  in  the  North  Inch  fight  in  1396,  sixty  years  before  his 
younger  brother  died  !     This  beats  the  Frascr  genealogy  brought 

*  Chartulary  of  Aberdeen  i.  360. 

'^Mr  Macbain  says  (Trans,  p.  164),  "  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person,  for 
he  is  given  also  in  the  1467  MS.  genealogy."  I  must  confess  my  inability  to 
follow  Mr  Macbain's  reasoning  here. 
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forward  lately  by  a  claimant  to  the  Lovat  estates.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  Mackintosh  genealogy  here.*' 

This  at  first  sight  seems  a  truly  formidable  indictment,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  a  little  examination  will  prove  that  there  is 
really  not  much  in  it.  "  The  three  generations  lasted  as  chiefs  for 
183  years  !"  says  Mr  Macbain  ;  and  as  Angus  was  a  child  of  about 
6  years  old  when  he  l)ecame  chief  on  his  father's  death  in  1274, 
the  three  lives  extended  over  1 89  years.  There  is  thus  an  average 
of  61  years  for  the  chiefships,  and  63  years  for  the  lives.  Thef^e 
are  no  doubt  good  averages,  although,  so  far  as  the  lives  are  con- 
cerned, not  particularly  extraordinary.  Mr  Macbain  will  probably 
recollect  the  name  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Sir  John, 
who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  1868  and  died  in  1871,  was 
the  son  of  General  John  Burgoyne,  who  was  bom  as  long  ago  as  in 
1722,  and  entered  the  army  in  1738,  serving  as  captain  in  the 
13th  Dragoons  at  Culloden.  Here  we  have  the  two  lives  of  father 
and  son  extending  over  149  years\  and  their  army  services  over 
130  years — or  an  average  of  74|  years  for  the  lives,  and  65  for  the 
services  !  Looking  at  these  figures,  the  correctness  of  which  cjm 
easily  be  ascertained,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  189  years  for  three  generations  of  Mackintoshes. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  I  think  we  can  further 
reduce  the  difficulty,  if  there  is  one,  or  even  remove  it  altogether. 
Thus— 

AnguSf  6th  chief,  honi  1268,  married  1291. 
William,  his  son,  born  (say)  1300,  died  1368,  aged  68  years. 
W.  married  1st  wife  (say)  1325. 

Son  Lachlan,  bom  (say)  1326,  would  in  1396  have 
been  70  years  old. 
W.  married  2nd  wife  (sav)  1360,  when  he  was  60  years 
old. 
Son  Malcolm  born  (siiy)  1361 
Malcolm  at  his  death  in  1457  would  thus  be  96  years  old. 

The  dates  of  William's  marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  his  two  sons 
lire  necessary  hypothetical,  but  they  are  probably  near  the  mark^ 
and  anyhow  show  the  possibility,  which  Mr  Macbain  seems  to 
doubt,  of  the  covering  of  a  period  of  183  years  by  three  generations 
of  chiefs,  and  of  the  inability,  through  age,  of  Lachlan,  8th  chief,^ 

•  Supposing  that  General  J.  B.'s  father  had  been  51  years  old  at  his  son's 
birth  in  1722 — as  \»  quite  conceivable — the  three  generations  would  have  lived 
through  two  centuries  I 
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"to  take  part  in  th«  Noi  th  hich  Fight  in  1396,  sixty  years  before 
his  younger  brother  •liril.  So  far,  then,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
impossible,  or  even  iMjfn-.'l.:ible,  in  the  recognised  Mackintosh 
genealogy  from  TJH!  rt*  I  l.*>7,  and  the  confusion  alleged  by  Mr 
Macbain  to  be  in  it  h:t<  no  rxistcnce. 

(4th).  The  next  jKinr  io  he  considered  relates  to  the  descent 
of  the  Mackintoshes  innw  ili.  old  Earls  of  Fife,  which,  if  the  1467 
MS.  and  the  Irish  h-lx  .1  r>:illvinote  are  correct,  evidentlv  can- 
not  be  maintained.  Mr  Ma-hain  gives  the  Mackintosh  aiccount  of 
the  descent  of  thr  **;trl\  eh  (Is,  hut  declares  that  it  **  sadly  lacks 
verisimilitude,"  and  ^hlt;:'  >t>  that  those  who  support  it  are  want- 
ing in  intelligence.'  T*'  iny  Iiuinble  intelligence  the  verisimilitude 
— or  likeness  to  tnirh  .i  the  account  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous things  al>oiit  i^  A  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  accoinf»;nii«s  ihc  kitig,  Malcolm  IV.,  in  ati  expedition 
against  the  rebellioii>  tiil's  (»f  Moray  ;  he  distinguishes  himself, 
and  is  rewarded  f<»r  lii-»  -«  r\  icos  l>y  a  grant  of  hind,  being  also  made 
custodian  of  the  Ci^rl.-  m  Inverness.  There  is  surely  nothing 
here  that  looks  unlik*-  iniih  :  the  fact  that  the  king's  expedition 
actually  took  plac<i  is  im.l.iihted,  and  the  presence  of  a  son  of  the 
VjEivX  of  Fife  in  the  kinL:  <  in  in,  and  his  being  rewarded  by  some 
of  the  lands  previoM>!\  •.(  u|»ied  by  the  rebels,  are  things  which 
one  would  almost  ex(M«i  ;,.  .-,  matter  of  course. 

Then  Mr  Macbain  m.ik.s  a  great  point  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Thane  "  by  some  wi  it,  i>  on  Slackintosh  history  when  speaking 
of  Macduft'  Earl  oi  litV.  He  says: — "The  Mackintosh  gene- 
alogies, dating  fnmi  tin  JTth  century,  represent  the  family  as 
descended  from  Manlntl.  Th'ine  of  Fife,  as  ttiev  and  Fordun  call 
him.  .  .  .  Mncdiifl  vv  .s  n<»t  Toueach  of  Fife.  In  the  Book  of 
Deer  he  is  called  ('oumV.  rl,.-  then  Gaelic  of  which  was  m(y)^maer,  now 
moirear"  The  MacUinr  .>h  .rencalogies  referred  to  are,  I  presume, 
that  of  Lachlan  of  Kiinar:',  and  that  given  at  page  44  of  the  Rev. 
Lachlan  Shaw's  "  Hi-r.jv  ut'  Moray  "  (edition  of  1775).  So  far  as 
the  Kinrara  MS.  is  rMor*  mod,  I  assume  that  Mr  Macbain  has 
verified  his  statement  1»\  i  iVience  to  it  ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
so  before  the  date  fc»r  rli.  fading  of  this  paper.  But  even  grant- 
ing that  Kinrara  do*-  n^  •  the  word,  I  do  not  see  that  it  in  any 
way  throws  discredit  ..n     ns  accoiuit  of   facts;  as  well  refuse  to 

^  His  words  (Trail  :^.  |.  1  *  _'  .•»••: — "With  those  who  sui»|)<»rt  the  Macduff 
genealogy  no  argumeut  n  -1  ;.i-  LrUl  ;  like  the  humorist  of  a  past  generation, 
one  would,  however,  like  '•  >  miine  their  bumps."  This  seems  a  somewhat 
novel  method  of  conduMi  .:  .  i  ni-gument — in  cold  1)1o<k1,  at  all  events,  for  I 
believe  it  is  not  unkno\\^r    ;.    '  )!i!  is  r>f  Law. 
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accept  Macaulaj's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie  because 
he  speaks  of  Viscount  Dundee  us  James  Graham.  I  do  not 
suppose  for  one  moment  tbat  Lachlan  of  Kinrara  even  knew  the 
difference  between  a  momuier  and  a  toiseach^  or  that  either  he  or 
John  of  Fordun  or  Holinshed  or  any  other  chronicler  during  the 
Scottish  Middle  Ages  attached  any  other  meaning  to  the  term 
thane  than  that  of  a  person  of  noble  rank. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  Mackintosh  genealogist,  to 
whom,  I  presume,  Mr  Macbain  refers — that  is,  the  historian  of 
Moray,  who  wrote  a  full  century  after  Lachlan  of  Kinrara.  He  is 
actually  so  ignorant  of  old  Celtic  institutions  that  he  makes  a 
morm/iaor  synonvmous  with  a  thone}  After  a  quotation  from 
Fordun,  he  says  (p.  180) — "Probably  these  Thanes  were  at  first 
the  king's  servants  (so  the  word  signifies)  or  officers  in  provinces 
and  countries,  and  during  pleasure  only,  or  for  life.  But  after- 
wards the  title  and  the  lands  granted  to  them  were  made 
hereditary.  In  the  Highlands  they  were  termed  mormhaor,  t,e.,  a 
great  officer.  They  were  likewise  called  Tosche  (from  7\«,  i.e., 
first),  that  is,  '  Principal  Persons,  Primores.'  " 

If  Shaw  in  the  18th  century  w^as  under  the  impression  that 
tfiane,  mormjaer,  and  earl  were  convertible  terms,  meaning  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  person,  might  not  Mackintosh  of  Kinrara,  in  the 
17th  century,  have  been  equally  mistaken,  especially  when  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  national  chroniclers  for  the  error?  The  fact 
is,  that  writers  of  past  centuries  cannot  fairly  be  gauged 
by  the  standard  of  our  own  day  in  these  matters ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  Kinrara  and  Shaw  wrote  thanages  had 
long  been  extinct,  and  that  those  writers  had  no  possible  means  of 
learning  anything  about  them,  except  from  the  old  chroniclers ; 
while  the  "  Book  of  Deer",  was  still  unknown,  and  no  Innes,  or 
Robertson,  or  Skene  had  yet  arisen  to  explore  and  explain  the 
intricacies  of  old  Celtic  institutions.  When  they  speak  of  a  thane 
of  Fife,  they  mean  an  Earl  of  Fife,  and  any  writer  on  Scots  history 
or  law,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  would  have 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  term.  Gilbert  Stuart,  in  his 
"  Observations  concerning  the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional 
History  of  Scotland"  (Edin.  1779),  expresses  the  general  view 
when  he  speaks  of  the  thanes  as  preceding  earls  and  barons,  and 
as  being  converted,  though  not  luiiversally,  into  nobles  bearing 
those  modem  titles. 

^  He  speaks  on  } .  44  of  "  the  Macduflfs,  Thaiie«  and  Earls  of  Eife." 
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On  all  this,  I  submit,  it  is  evident  that  if  Kinrara  uses  the 
words  "  thane  of  Fife/'  when  speaking  of  his '  remote  ancestor,  he 
means  '*  Earl  of  Fife,"  and  his  use  of  the  term,  therefore,  afforda 
no  argument  that  his  general  statement  is  incorrect. 

So  much  for  Mr  Macbain  on  this  head.  Mr  Skene  does  not 
argue  from  quite  the  same  premiss,  but  confines  himself  to  the 
name  Mackintosh,  which,  he  says,  can  only  mean  "son  of  the 
thane,"  and  arguing  upon  this  he  lays  down  in  his  usual  dogmatic 
manner  that  because  the  old  Earls  of  Fife  never  bore  the  title  of 
Thane,  therefore  the  Mackintoshes  cannot  have  sprung  from  them. 
I  make  bold  to  believe — and  I  am  not  singular  in  my  belief — that 
the  name  does  not  mean  only  what  Mr  Skene  says,  and  that  "  tus" 
or  "  toseach"  has  other  meanings  than  the  restricted  and  academic 
one  which  he  assigns  to  it — a  leader  or  principal  person,  for 
example.  In  fact,  Mr  Macbain  says  in  his  paper  ("  Transact  ions," 
p.  161)  that  "Toiseach  is  the  true  Gaelic  word  for  chief."  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  accept  Mr  Skene's  derivation,  and  admit 
that  "  Mackintosh"  can  only  mean  "  bon  of  the  ihane"— ^ 
that  is,  son  of  one  beneath  the  rank  of  noble,  who  occupied 
lands  for  the  performance  of  certain  services.  Even  then 
I  cannot  see  that  Mr  Skene  is  justified  in  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Mackintoshes  cannot  be  descended  from  the 
Earls  of  Fife.  May  not  some  of  the  early  Mackintoshes  have 
been  "thanes"  or  "toshachs,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  ?  A  thane,  according  to  Sir  John  Skene,  was  "  ane  free- 
holder holding  of  the  kingr,"  and  this  definition  is  accepted  as 
correct  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene  in  "Celtic  Scotland"  (iii.,  244). 
According  to  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  an  authority  of  not  less 
weight  than  Mr  Skene  himself,  "  the  administrator  of  the  Crown 
lands,  the  collector  of  rents,  the  magistrate  and  head  man  of  a 
little  district,  was  known  among  his  Celtic  neighbours  as  the 
Toshach ;"  taking  "  a  charter  of  the  whole  district  from  the 
sovereign,  he  became,  under  the  Saxon  name  of  Thane,  hereditary 
tenant "  ("  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  Historj^"  p.  396).  If  the 
statement  of  the  Kinrara  MS.  that  Shaw,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  received  from  Malcolm  IV.,  a  grant  of  lands  in  Moray,  is 
correct,  he  would  have  been  "-ane  freeholder  holding  of  the  king  " 
— that  is,  a  Thane,  and  bis  descendants  would  have  been  "sons  of 
the  Thane,"  according  to  Mr  W.  F.  Skene's  meaning.  The  MS. 
says  also  that  the  grants  to  Shaw  Macduff  were  confirmed  to  his 
son  and  successor,  who  was  made  chamberlain  of  all  the  king's 
revenues  in  these  parts,  and  who  thus  performed  one  of  the  main 
functions  ascribed  to  the  toshach  by  Professor  Innes.     Mr  Macbain 
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tells  us  in  his  paper  that  one  transit ti.iu  •.f  •  Unseaeb  "  is  steward 
or  seueschall,  and  that  ballivus  (biiilir)  i-  ;.  sitie  of  ei|ual  iuiport. 
Chamberlain  of  Revenues  is  precisel\  ilir  >;iiiie  thing. 

Thus  the  fact  stated  bo  j)0}5iti\rly  liv  \(r  Skene,  that  "the 
name  of  Mackintosh  clearly  implies  ili^i  ili.\  >v«  re  descended  from 
a  thane,"  even  if  correct,  in  no  wav  iit-.r.o.tvilv  jiHfects  the  question 
of  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Fifr.  mmI  -..  Mr  Skene's  argument 
falls  to  the  ground. 

(5th).  The  fifth  and  last  p<jint  wiii.li  I  propose  to  consider  has 
still  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  ikmik^  M.nkiiitosh  and  of  the 
family.  We  have  just  seen  that  Mi*  Marl. .tin  inA  Mr  Skene  reject 
the  account  given  by  the  family  iiistorians  :  we  will  now  see 
what  they  propose  to  substitute  for  ii. 

Mr  Macbain  suggests  that  the  iuuim-  ;iios*f  with  Fercard,  son  «>f 
Seth  or  Shaw,  who  is  found  rccoi'l'*!  in  IJ'^I  as  Seneschal  or 
Steward  (otherwise  "toiseach")  <»f  r.}««l«  immIi,  and  whose  name 
appears  in  both  the  recognised  gene; « I o-v  .nul  ihe  14G7  MS.  Mr 
Macbain,  then,  is  willing  to  admit  tli:ii.  a*  reirards  Fercani  and 
Shaw,  the  recognised  genealogy  niav  1m  .onoct,  because  it  is 
corroborated  by  other  records ;  Imm  it  li.-  believes  or  accepts 
nothing  which  is  not  so  corroboi  iir.l.  \\li\  .loes  he  prefer  the 
genealogy  of  1467  to  that  of  tlu  Kimua  MS.  1  The  1467 
genealogy  is  entirely  without  corrol». •ration,  rxo.pt  where  it  agrees 
with  the  recognised  genealogy.  If  Mi  .Mail«ain  hud  consulted  the 
Kinrara  MS.,  he  would  have  seen  that  i«oili  I-  -nhar's  father  and 
grandfather  had  performed  the  fmu  li'-n^  {m  i:uining  l(»  a   toiseach. 

Now,  let  us  examine  Mr  Skein>  i«l«a-  .m  the  subject;  and 
here,  I  think,  we  shall  see  what  a  l»ioU.n  n  rd  that  gentlemen  is 
to  lean  upon,  how  inaccurate  and  rairlrss  In-  is.  with  all  his  dog- 
matism. 1  should  like  to  trauscrilM-  ih.-  iwo  and  a  half  pages  of 
his  "Celtic  Scotland,"  in  which  ho  nvnts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Mackintoshes,  and  deal  with  his  utirfan  •••>  hue  by  line  ;  but  time 
will  not  admit  of  this.  He  seen  is  lo  nrnnh  some  credit  to  the 
Knock  MS.,  a  fragment  of  a  historv  of  il,..  M.tc<ionalds,  written  ui 
the  time  of  Charles  II. ,  and  prin!.-!  m  i'ollectanea  dt  He(nc< 
Alba7uici%  under  Mr  Skene's  editorship  V\\\>  MS.  is  well  known 
to  students  of  Highland  history  jir,  a  nioiimiM'iit  of  inaccuracy,  but 
it  suits  Mr  Skene's  purpose  to  quoi.  U*>\\\  w.  Mere  is  an  oxtnict 
from  page  357,  vol.  3,  of  "01ii«-  s.  ..li.ujd' — ''^  \\x  the  MS. 
histories  of  the  Mackintoshcj?,  the  uh..|.  rat-.,  including  the  old 
Mackintoshes,  is  brought  from  tl>r  iI».hi.'  of  I'^ife,  but  there  is 
another  form  of  it  [?  of  what]  \\  hi.  h  aii.«.-hts  the  lei^end  to  the 
later  family,  the  descendent  of  .Mai.  ..hn    Markintosh,   who,  h\  the 
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influence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  after  the  secession  of  the  old 
■Clan  Chattan  in  1429,  acquired  the  position  of  Captain  of  the 
Clan,  for  we  are  told  in  the  Knock  MS.  that  Angus  of  the  Isles 
had,  by  the  daughter  of  John  ( Jniamach  Mackay,  *  the  mother  of 
the  first  laird  of  Mackintosh,  for  a  son  of  Macduff,  thane  of 
Fife,  coming  after  manslaughter  to  shelter  himself  in  Macdonald's 
house,  got  her  daughter  with  child,  went  to  Ireland  with  Edward 
Bruce,  where  he  was  killed  ;  by  which  means  Mackintosh  is  of 
natural  (illegitimate)  descent,  his  progenitor  having  been  got  in 
that  manner.  Mackintosh  in  the  ancient  language  signifies  a 
thane's  son.  The  boy  was  brought  up  by  Macdonald,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  procured  a  competent  estate  for  him  in  the  Braes 
of  Lochaber  and  Braes  of  Moray.'  This  (says  Mr  Skene)  was  Callum 
Beg  or  Malcolm  Mackintosh,  whose  son  Duncan  was  the  first 
captain  of  Clan  Chattan." 

Mr  Skene's  first  mistake  is  in  referring  to  this  MS.  at  all,  and 
especially  in  treating  or  suggesting  it  as  an  authority.  He  next 
speaks  of  Malcolm  as  acquiring  the  position  of  captain  of  the  clan, 
and  a  few  lines  afterwards  states  that  Malcolm's  son  Duncan  was 
the  first  captain.  By  a  third  mistake,  he  makes  Malcolm  reach 
the  extraordinary  age  of  138  years,  thus: — Edward  Bruce  was 
killed  in  Ireland  in  1318,  so  that  if  the  father  of  Callum  or 
Malcolm  Beg  went  with  him  to  Ireland  and  was  killed  there,  the 
said  Callum  could  not  have  been  bom  later  than  1319,  and  as 
he  did  not  die  until  1457,  it  follows  that  he  reached  the  mature 
age  of  138  years  (!),  and  that  liis  single  life  was  only  45  yeai*s 
short  of  the  period  which  Mr  Macbain  seems  to  tliink  too  long  for 
three  previous  generations. 

Just  one  more  quotation  from  Mr  Skene's  tvccount  of  the  Mac- 
kintoshes in  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  and  I  have  done  with  the  subject. 
In  the  quotation  just  given,  we  find  mention  of  two  sets  of 
Mackintoshes — one,  the  "later  family,"  represented  by  Malcolm 
Beg  and  his  descendants,  whose  existence  Mr  Skene  does  not  call 
in  question ;  the  other,  "  the  old  Mackintoshes,"  represented  by 
the  string  of  names  from  the  1467  MS.  in  list  b,  given  some  pages 
back.  In  the  following  quotation  we  have  a  third  set,  whom  Mr 
Skene  calls  "  Older  Mackintoshes  "  (list  c).  At  page  358,  volume 
iii.  of  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  we  read  : — "  The  tradition  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes is  that  Rothiemurchus  was  their  earliest  possession,  and 
when  Alexander  Mackintosh  obtains  a  feudal  right  to  the  lands  in 
1464  he  is  termed  Thane  of  Rothymurchus.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  name  [Mackintosh]  was  derived  from  the  Thanes  of  Brass,  who 
-wiay  also  have  been  Thanes  of  Rothiemurchus,  and  from  whom  the 
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*01d  Mackiutoehes'  ivere  deuceuded.  In  their  genealogy  the  name 
of  Gilliinichael,  or  the  servant  of  St  Michael,  appears  in  the  place 
of  the  spurious  Angus,  the  suppositious  husband  of  Eva,  and  St 
Machael  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  of  Birse.  As  possessors 
of  Rothiemurchus  they  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
that  branch  of  the  old  Clan  Chattan  whose  principal  seat  was  Dal- 
navert,  and  no  doubt  were,  as  indicated  in  the  older  genealogies, 
a  branch  of  that  clan.  The  representatives  of  these  older  Mackin- 
toshes were,  beyond  doubt,  the  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus  and  the 
Farquharsons  of  Strathdce,  &c."  The  tradition  mentioned  in  the 
leading  sentence  of  this  question  is  new  to  me,  and  is  certainly  not 
held  by  the  Mackintoshes  as  stated ;  the  Kinrara  MS.  states  that 
Rothiemurchus  was  first  held  by  the  Mackintoshes  in  1236,  when 
the  4th  chief  took  a  lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray.  Alexander 
Mackintosh  of  Rothiemurchus  is  not  termed  thane  in  the  feu 
charter  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  dated  4th  Sept.,  1464  ;  only 
once,  in  1472,  is  he  so  styled,  and  the  title  is  then  used  apparently 
without  any  reference  to  the  special  functions  of  a  thane  or  toseach, 
as  defined  by  experts  ;  indeed,  nothing  is  known  of  any  thanage  of 
Rothiemurchus.  Next,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  guessing  in 
the  first  two  divisions  of  the  second  sentence,  and  to  the  dogmatic 
assertion  which  follows  in  the  third  division,  as  indicated  by  my 
italics.  In  the  third  and  fourth  sentences  the  their  and  t/iey  refer 
presumably  to  the  "  o/J  Mackintoshes,"  just  before  mentioned, 
and  these  "old  Mackintoshes,"  as  possessors  of  Rothimu rebus, 
meet  some  "  o/der  Mackintoshes,"  who,  "  beyond  doubt,' 
were  represented  by  the  Shaws  and  Farcjuhai'sons,  and  both  old 
and  older  Mackintoshes  were,  "  no  doubt,"  branches  of  the  Clan 
Chattan.  Mr  Skene  does  not  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  makes 
one  set  of  these  Mackintoshes  older  than  the  other,  and  all  he  has 
to  go  upon  for  his  assertion  that  a  branch  of  old  Clan  Chattan  had 
its  principal  seat  at  Dalnavert  is  that,  in  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Dalnavert  and  Kinrara,  given  in  1338  by  Alexander,  Ekirl  of  Ross, 
to  Malmoran  of  Glencliarney,^  mention  is  made  of  the  house  of 
JScayth,  son  of  Fercard,  as  having  stood  in  a  certain  spot — "  in  qua 
situm  fait  manerium  qunndam  Scayih  filii  Fercardi"  How  this 
Scayth,  son  of  Fercard,  can  be  identified  with  certainty  as  the 
owner  of  the  name  of  the  1467  MS.,  and  how  the  fact  of  his  having 
at  some  time  antecedent  to  1338  had  a  residence  at  Dalnivert,, 
proves  that  that  place  was  the  principal  seat  of  a  branch  of  older 
Mackintoshes,  I  fail  to  see  ;  it  is  pure  guesswork  at  the  best,  and 
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quite  as  much  probability  can  be  adduced  for  the  identifying  of 
this  same  Scayth  with  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
recognised  Mackintosh  genealogy. 

I  have  now  done — so  far  at  all  events  as  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned— w.th  Mr  Skene^s  guesses  and  contradictions,  his  "  must 
iiave  beens"  and  his  "  imdoubtedlys,"  his  old  and  older  Mackin- 
toshes. I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  his  good  faith ;  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  he  has  set  down  what  he  honestly  takes  to 
be  the  true  and  most  likely  explanation  of  matters  which  seemed 
to  him  obscure.  But  I  do  question  whether  he  has  ever  gone 
closely  into  the  history  of  the  Mackintoshes,  as  detailed  by  the 
family  chronicler  in  the  17th  century,  or  has  even  had  the  desire 
to  do  so.  He  discovered  the  MS.  of  1467  when  a  young  man,  and 
•6eems  to  have  set  that  up  as  his  standard  and  infallible  guide. 
His  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  must  be  right,  because  it  agrees  with, 
«or  was  taken  from,  cei  tain  Irish  MSS.,  and  the  Irish  pedigrees  are 
the  oldest  in  existence,  while  the  Irish  sennachies  surpassed  those 
of  Scotland  in  information  and  acquirements  (Celt.  Scot.  iii.  337-8). 
Every  Highland  pedigree  which  does  not  fit  his  standard  must, 
therefore,  be  wrong,  and  undeserving  of  consideration,  and  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — "  unceremoniously  brushing  it  aside," 
as  Mr  Macbain  expresses  it.  When  a  wriierof  Mr  Skene's  position 
and  reputation  takes  up  such  a  line  as  this,  and  writes  as  if  he 
had  studied  every  original  manuscript  bearing  on  the  question,  it 
is  little  short  of  certain  that  nearly  all  his  readers  will  accept  what 
he  says  or  thinks  as  the  last  word  in  the  controversy,  and  it  seems 
but  a  forlorn  hope  for  a  humble  individual  like  myself  to  attempt 
to  show  that  he  is  liable  to  error,  or  that  our  ancestors  of  two  and 
three  centuries  ago  were  not  always  necessarily  liars  or  dupes,  as 
regards  their  family  history,  merely  because  he  implies  that  they 
were.  I  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  the  few  remarks  which  I 
have  made  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  the  members  of  this  Society 
to  pause  before  they  unreservedly  pin  their  faith  to  Mr  Skene  in 
matters  of  Highland  genealogy,  and,  whether  the  recognised  clan 
pedigrees  are  correct  or  not,  to  examine  whether  any  sufficient 
ground  is  shown  for  believing  the  pedigrees  in  the  1467  MS.  and 
its  Irish  originals  to  be  one  whit  more  trustworthy. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  dealing  with  the  several  minor 
points  affecting  the  Mackintosh  genealogy  in  Mr  Mucbain's  paper, 
or  with  his  views  regarding  the  clans  concerned  in  the  Battle  of 
Thirties  at  Perth  in  1396.  My  own  views  on  the  latter  subject 
have  already  been  made  known,  and  Mr  Macbain's  remarks  on  the 
phonetics  of  the  names  used  by  the  old  chroniclers  convey  to  my 
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mind  no  justification  or  incitement  for  changing  them.  But  there 
are  two  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject  on  which  I  would  like  to 
8ay  a  few  words  before  I  close.  First,  Mr  Skene,  at  page  314  of 
voliune  iii.  of  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  published  at  the  end  of  1880, 
comes  round  to  the  view,  which  I  endeavoured  to  support  some 
years  previously,^  that  the  clans  engaged  were  the  Clans  Chattaa 
and  Cameron,  after  having  maintained  in  his  ^'Highlanders  of 
Scotland  ^'  that  they  were  the  Mackintoshes  and  Macphersons. 
Second,  in  my  various  writings  on  the  clan  battle,  the  last  of 
which  was  contained  in  my  "Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Mac- 
kintoshes and  Clan  Chattan,"  printed  in  1880,  I  had  founded  an 
argument — or,  to  be  strictly  acciu*ate,  a  suggestion — in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  Camerons  were  the  Clan  Hay  or  Kay  of 
Wyntoun  and  Bo  war  on  the  synonymy  of  At/  and  AngttSy  referring 
specially  to  one  of  my  own  ancestors.  Ay  Macbean  (Shaw)  of 
Tordarroch,  who,  in  the  band  of  union  among  Clan  Chattan  in 
1609,  signs  "for  himself  and  taking  the  full  burden  upon  him  of 
his  race  of  Clan  4.y,"  and  whom  I  then  believed  to  have  been 
named  Angus.  Since  1880,  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  extracts 
made  from  documents  in  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  relat- 
ing to  the  Clan  Chattan  families  in  Strathnaim,  and  from  these  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  had  been  wrong  in  supposing  A$/  to  be 
equivalent  to  Angus,  and  that  I  have  a  collateral  ancestor  of 
whose  existence  I  had  previously  been  ignorant.  I  ascertained 
l>eyond  doubt  that  Ay  equals  Adain^  and  that  Adam,  and  not 
Angus,  Macbean  of  Tordarroch  signed  the  bond  of  1609.  This  is 
clear  from  a  charter  dated  at  Inverness,  9th  December,  1607, 
which  Adam  gives  of  a  life  rent  out  of  the  lands  of  Tordarroch  to 
his  future  spouse,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alex.  Fraser  of  Farraline. 
In  this  charter  Adam  is  described  as  Adam  M*Bean  M*Robert 
yi'Ay  of  Tordarroch,  and  that  the  name  of  Adam's  great-grand- 
father, who  is  here  called  Ay,  was  Adam  is  known  from  other 
sources.  Again,  in  a  charter  by  Sir  Lachlan  Mackintosh  of  Tor- 
castle,  dated  at  Inverness,  12th  March,  1621,  Adam's  daughter  is 
styled  "  Margaret  nein  Ay  Vc  Beane,  lawful  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  late  Adam  M*Bean  of  Tordarroch."  The  same  Ay  or  Adam 
appears  in  other  documents.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Shaws  of  Tordarroch  which  has  come  down  to 
me,  probably  for  the  reason  that  he  left  no  son,  and  was  succeeded 

*  In  *'  Notes  and  Queries  "  (1869)  ;  in  "  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Highland  Families  of  Shaw  "  (1877)  ;  and  in  "  The  Clan  Battle  of  Perth," 
print«l  in  1874.  Of  the  last  named  print  I  forwarded  an  early  copy  to  Mr 
Skene. 
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as  head  of  the  family  by  his  brother  Angus,  with  whom  I  had  con- 
founded him.  My  mistake  has  been  a  weight  on  my  mind  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  making 
public  a  correction  of  it. 

DISCUSSION — REPLY    BY    MR   MACBAIN. 

First  as  to  the  MSS. :  Mr  Mackintosh  Shaw  is  unjust  to  the 
1467  MS.,  and  to  what  he  calls  "  Irish"  MSS.  and  sources.  Surely 
it  is  well  known  that  "  Irish"  here  means  Gaelic ;  and  the  MSS. 
which  he  decries  are,  on  Scotch  points,  of  excellent  Scotch  origin. 
The  "  Irish"  scribes  were  the  common  literary  class  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  language  and  literature,  historical  and  otherwise, 
were  shared  in  common  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  a  glance 
at  the  work  of  the  M*Vurich  genealogists  and  bards,  ought 
surely  to  keep  Mr  Shaw  right  on  this  point.  The  "Irish" 
genealogies  are  therefore  good  evidence  if  contemporary,  and  for 
at  least  two  centuries  before — as  good  as,  ay,  better  than,  any 
Kinrara  MS.  of  the  17th  century  or  any  MS.  of  its  class.  Those 
17th  century  MSS.  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare  too  often  ;  and  I 
accept  the  Kinrara  MS.  for  the  15th  and  16th  century  only  when 
it  seems  according  to  reason,  or  is  so  far  corroborated  by  con- 
temporary documents.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  it  is  made  up  of 
two  previous  MSS.  ;  I  know  them  and  their  kind  too  well  to  be 
impressed  with  such  statements.  The  1467  MS.  is  surely  con- 
temporary with  1467,  written  by  a  '*  Gaelic"  seanachie,  who  knew 
well  what  he  was  doing.  William  and  Donald,  sens  of  William, 
are  the  contemporary  Mackintosh  chiefs,  according  to  the  writer ; 
can  Mr  Shaw  get  round  that  ?  He  has  the  neighbouring  Cameron 
chiefs  all  right ;  why  should  he  make  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the 
Mackintoshes  ?  No,  no ;  he  simply  does  not  recognise  Malcolm 
Beg  as  chief :  that  is  all. 

Sesond,  as  to  the  genealogies.  Mr  Shaw's  vindication  of  the 
three  generatious,  which  cover  nearly  two  hundred  years,  does  not 
impress  me  much  ;  I  never  thought  that  any  genealogist  would 
write  himself  an  ass  by  giving  impossible  dates  ;  only  he  does  the 
next  thing  to  it. 

[  have  to  make  a  correction  at  this  point.  Mr  Fraser- 
Mackintosh  thought  that  he  had  found  Angus,  the  so-called  sixth 
chiefs  name,  in  a  1 297  list ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  similarity. 
Hut,  on  further  search,  I  find  that  the  individual  meant — Angus 
Macerchar — was  the  head  of  the  Argyleshire  Laments  of  the  day. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr  Shaw  recognises  the  impossibility  of  the 
name  toisfach  applying  to  the  Earl  of  Fife  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY,  LEGENDS  AND      {/ 
TRADITIONS  OF  STRATHARDLE  AND  ITS  GLENS. 

Part  IL* 

I  will  begin  the  second  part  of  this  paper  where  I  ended  the 
last — at  the  death  of  King  Malcolm  II.,  in 

1033. — The  year  in  which  Malcolm  II.  died  was  remarkable  for 
its  extraordinary  storms  and  bad  weather,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
Strathardle  got  its  full  share,  as  we  read  in  Peacock's  "  Annals  of 
Perth,"  page  21  : — "  The  year  in  which  King  Malcolm  died  was 
remarkable  for  severe  frosts  and  snows  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
which  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  caused  a  distressing 
famine." 

Old  George  Buchanan,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  says : — "  The 
year  in  which  he  died  was  a  prodigious  one,  for  in  the  winter  the 
rivers  did  mightily  overflow  ;  and  in  spring-time  there  were  great 
inundations  of  the  sea.  And  moreover  a  few  days  after  the 
summer  solstice,  there  were  very  pinching  frosts  and  mighty 
snows,  by  which  means  the  fruits  of  the  earth  being  destroyed,  a 
great  famine  did  ensue." 

Tradition  says  that  the  great  chain  of  lochs  that  undoubtedly 
existed  in  Strathardle  burst  their  bounds  during  a  great  flood, 
caused  by  heavy  rains  melting  a  deep  fall  of  snow  in  summer,  and 
that  all  the  cattle  were  sw^ept  away  down  the  strath,  and  that  a 
great  famine  followed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tradition  refers  to 
this  time. 

1057. — About  this  time  we  find  the  first  mention  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  Strathardle  family — the  Rattrays  of  Rattray  and 
Craighall,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  Barony  of  Rattray, 
and  who,  according  to  Nisbet,  flourished  here  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  and  whose  descendants  hold  several  estates  in 
the  district  to  this  day. 

1072. — King  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  good  Queen  Margaret 
founded  the  great  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  which  afterwards  held 
the  Churches  of  Moulin  and  Strathardle,  with'  the  lands  of  Persie 
and  many  others  in  the  district. 

1100. — About  this  time  King  Edgar  changed  the  ancient 
Thaneship  of  Athole  into  an  earldom,  adding  the  whole  district 
except  Breadalbane,  and  conferring  it  on  his  cousin  Madach,  son 
of  King  Donald  Bane.  One  of  the  Duke  of  Athole's  titles  now  is 
Earl  of  Strathardle. 

•  For  Part  I.  see  S^Kjiety's  Transactions,  Vol.  it  ^ 
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-wiaich  spetiks  very  highly  for  the  vahie  of  that  lovely  glen,  even  at 
this  early  date,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  clergy  have 
always  been  exceedingly  wide  awake  in  the  choice  of  good  and 
fertile  lands  for  their  own  purposes.  All  the  great  religious 
houses  are  built  on  fertile  fields,  and  to  this  day  the  manse  and 
glebe  are  almost  always  found  on  the  fattest  land  in  every  parish. 
For  agricultural  purposes  Strathardle  then,  as  now,  certainly  was 
behind  many  neighbouring  districts,  but  its  grazings  were  very 
good,  most  of  its  hills  and  braes  were  finely  wooded  with  heav}*^ 
timber,  so  very  valuable  for  building  purposes,  that  we  find  special 
foresters  appointed  to  look  after  these  woods ;  its  forests  and  hills 
abounded  with  every  kind  of  game  ;  and  its  rivers  then  swarmed 
with  the  finest  salmon,  as  we  find  the  fishings  of  Drimmie  and 
Cally  let  at  a  yearly  rental  of  fourscore  salmon  ;  which  altogether 
made  Strathardle  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  estates  of  the 
luxurious  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  great  religious  houses  of  Dunfermline,  Scone,  and 
Dunkeld  held  lands  in  Strathardle,  and  we  now  add  that  of  Cupar, 
which  for  four  centuries  afterwards  held  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
the  Strath,  and  which,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  other  arts 
of  civilisation,  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  helped  to  raise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  far  beyond  the  rude  state  of  the  people 
of  the  more  inland  Highland  glens. 

Cupar  Abbey  was  founded  by  King  Malcolm  IV.  on  Sunday, 
12th  July,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  planted  with 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Old  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  in  his 
"**  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,"  records  the  founding  of  Cupar 
Abbey,  as  follows  : — 

**  A  thousand,  a  hundyre,  and  sexty  yhere 

And  fowre  till  thai  till  rekyne  clere, 

Malcolme  Kyng  off  Scotland, 

And  pesybly  in  it  rignand  : 

The  ellevynd  yhere  off  his  crowne 

Mad  the  fundatyowne 

Off  the  Abbay  off  Culpre  in  Angws 

And  dowyt  it  w^yth  h}'^  alwms." 

1165. — Malcolm,  2nd  liarl  of  Athole,  grants  a  charter  to 
Cupar  Abbey  to  cut  large  beams  of  timber  in  his  forests  of  Athole 
And  Strathardle  for  building  purposes.  About  this  year,  King 
William  the  Lion  granted  a  chaiter,  at  Forfar,  to  Cupar  Abbey  of 
the  Marsh  of  Blairgowrie  ;  one  of  the  witnesses  being  that  famous 
anan   of  many    titles,  Macbeth,  Thane  of  Strathardle,   Sheriff  of 
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Scone,  Judge  of  Gowrie,  <kc.  The  original  charter  ruiis  : — "  Carta 
regis  VilHelmi  eisdem  monachis  facta  de  toto  maresio  meo  in 
territorio  de  Blare,"  <kc.,  <fec. 

1178.— At  Edinburgh,  on  September  19th,  King  William  the 
Lion  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Cupar  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Callj  and  Persie,  and  that  part  of  the  lands  of  Cally  held  by 
Mackholile,  except  tliat  part  of  Cally  on  the  south  side  of  the 
water  of  Ferdill  opposite  Cluny,  which  the  king  kept  for  his  own 
use.  The  original  charter  begins : — "  Carta  Donationis  regi& 
Willielmi  eisdem  monachis  de  tenia  de  Parthssin  per  suas  rectaft 
dinisas,  et  illam  Kalathin  quam  Mackholffe  tenuit  per  suas  rectas 
divisas  excepta  ilia  parte  terrce  de  Kalathyn  qui  est  ex  australi 
parte  aqute  de  Ferdil  versus  Cloyn  qui  ad  opus  meum  reseniani,'' 
ic. 

1180. — At  Forfar,  King  William  grants  to  Cupar  Abbey  a 
charter  for  two  ploughgates  of  land  in  the  district  of  Rethrife  or 
Kattray. 

In  this  year  also  Malcolm,  Ea,r\  of  Athole,  grants  a  charter  of 
the  Church  of  Moulin  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline.  The  original 
is  given  in  **Regist.  de  Dunfermline,"  page  85,  and  is  titled 
"  Malcolmus  Comes  Atholie  ;  De  flcclia  de  Molin,"  <tc. 

In  Henderson's  ''  Annals  of  Dunfermline,"  page  62,  I  also  find 
under  this  date — "  The  Church  of  Strathardolf."  In  an  undated 
charter  of  about  this  date  King  William  gives  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline  the  Church  of  Stathardolf  or  Strathardol,  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Perthshire,  "  as  a  perpetual  free  gift,  to  be  held 
iu  quiet  and  honourable  ix>ssession,"  J^c.  (Regist.  de  Dunfermline, 
page  39). 

1232. — In  this  year  I  find  from  the  "Chartulary  of  Moray,'' 
page  87,  that  Gillemychel  M*Ath,  or  M*Ade,  Gillemichael  the  son 
of  Adam,  of  the  old  Fergussons  of  Balmacrochie,  excambs  a  davoch 
of  the  lands  of  Pitcarmick,  in  Strathardle,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  for  the  lands  of  Delays  Michael  in  Stratlispey.     This  Gille- 
Miohael,  or  servant  of  St  Michael,  very  likely  took  his  name  fn>m 
the  patron  saint  of  Kirkmichael ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
son  Cormac  or  Carmac  gave  his  name  to  Pitcarmick,  or  as  it  is 
always  called  in  Gaelic,  "  Baile-charmaig,"  the  town  or  dwelling- 
place  of  Carmac.     It  shows  how  ancient  some  of  our  place  names 
are,  when  we  consider  that  though  nearly  seven  centuries  have 
passed  since  Carmac  dwelt  at  Pitcamick,  his  name  still  adheres 
to  the  place  to  this  day.     It  also  shows  how  for  ages  some  of  our 
Highland  clans  stuck  to  certain  favourite  personal  names,  as  the 
Fergussons  have  done  to  Adam  and  Fergus.     Here  we  find  in  the 
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aucient  family  of  the  Barons  Fergussou  of  Balmacrochie  that  thia 
GillemichaeVs  father,  about  1200,  was  Adam.  Agahi,  in  1358,^ 
Fergus,  the  son  of  Adam  of  Balmacrochie,  and  Robert  de  Atholia, 
ancestor  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan,  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Sheriff  of  Perth  about  their  lands,  and  we  have  Adams  in  the 
family  down  till  the  last  Adam  Fergusson,  who  sold  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  his  race,  and  went  to  America  about  1840. 

1235. — At  Traquair,  on  June  Ist,  King  Alexander  II.  granted 
charter  to  Cupar  Abbey  of  two  and  u-half  ploughgates  of  land  in  the 
feu  of  Meikle  Blair,  in  exchange  for  the  Common  Muir  of  Blair- 
gowrie. 

1246. — In  November  of  this  year,  King  Alexander  II.  stayed 
at  Cupar  Abbey,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle  and 
Clunv. 

1260. — For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  proud  and  haughty 
Cummings  were  lords  of  Athole,  and  ruled  at  Blair  Castle  with 
terrible  severity,  till  about  this  time  Ewan  Mackintosh  of  Tirigney, 
Thane  of  Glentilt,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  family,  surprised  the  Cummings  at  a  marriage  festival  near 
Blair  Castle,  and,  after  chasing  them  up  Glentilt,  he  slew  the  Big 
Gumming  at  Leac-na-diollaid  (the  Saddle  Stone),  in  Glenloch,  and 
his  brother  further  on,  at  the  Coi-leum,  in  Glen  Femate.  Col. 
Robertson  of  Lude,  in  his  "  Earldom  of  Athole,"  page  80,  says  : — 
"Tradition  states  that  when  the  Cummings  got  a  footing  in 
Athole  they  commenced  the  then  usual  practice  to  attack  their 
neighbours.  They  attacked  the  Mackintoshes  when  at  a  feast, 
who  were  all  murdered,  except  a  young  child,  in  a  cradle,  named 
Ewan,  who,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  afterwards,  attacked  the  Cum- 
mings at  a  place  called  Toldamh,  near  Blair-Athole.  He  defeated 
them,  and  the  Cmnmings  fled  up  Glentilt,  and  turned  in  at  the 
stream  that  comes  out  of  Lochloch  ;  but  this  Ewan  (Sherigan,  aa 
he  was  called)  crossed  a  near  way,  through  the  hills  of  Bengloe,  by 
a  stream  called  the  Cromaldan,  and  met  Gumming  at  Leac-an- 
diold,  and  slew  him ;  and  which  last  place  was  so  named,  and 
signifies  that  Gumming  had  there  been  driven  out  of  his  saddle — 
he  was  shot.  The  tradition  as  thus  stated  has  every  appearance 
of  probability ;  and  to  this  day  the  cairn  raised  by  Mackintosh 
where  Cunmiing  was  killed  remains.  The  situation  of  it  is  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Lochloch.  The  date  of  the  circumstance  is  sup- 
I>06ed  to  be  in,  or  soon  after,  1260." 

James  Grant,  in  his  most  interesting  work  "  The  Legends  of 
the  Braes  o'  Mar,"  gives  a  much  fuller  account  of  this  incident : — 
"The  Tirigney  Mackintoshes  held  the  lairdship  of  that  name,  near 
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Blair-Athole,  while  the  Bi^  Cumniing  held  sway.  Wild,  lawless, 
and  deceitful  was  the  race  of  the  Ciiinmings.  We  have  still  a 
proverb  to  this  effect — *  Cho  fad  's  a  bhios  craobh  's  a*  choill,  bidh 
foill  anns  a'  Chuimeanach  : '  *  As  long  as  there  is  a  tree  in  the 
wood,  the  Ciiinmiug  will  bo  treacherous.'  As  one  exam[>le  of  the 
unprincipled  conduct  which  gained  for  them  this  reputation,  it  is 
said  that  the  father  of  the  Big  Gumming  put  to  death,  on  the 
Tarff,  no  less  than  sixteen  lairds  in  one  day,  in  order  to  possens 
himself  of  their  lands.  Coming  down  Glentilt  after  this  praise- 
worthy exploit,  with  a  party  of  followers,  the  pony  on  which  he 
rode  misbehaved  ;  '  and  well  you  may,'  cried  the  Big  Gumming, 
in  great  glee,  Svith  sixteen  barons  on  your  back.'  The  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  an  eagle,  fluttering  for  a  moment 
overhead,  swooped  down  and  struck  the  pony  with  its  wings.  The 
terrified  animal  made  a  bound  forward;  a  cleft  rock,  which  it 
grazed  past,  caught  one  of  Cumming's  feet,  and  he  was  torn 
asunder.  The  pony  never  stopi^ed  till  at  Blair  Gastle  gate,  drag- 
ging along  with  it  one  part  of  its  master's  corpse.  The  remainder 
stu<Jk  fast  in  the  cleft  rock,  and  the  spot  is  still  known  as  Ruidhe- 
ntv-leth-choise  :  The  shelling,  or  place  of  the  one  foot.  The  son 
of  this  worthv  had  married  a  ladv  of  peculiar  aldermanic  taste. 
A  *  choppin '  of  beef  marrow  must  needs  be  served  every  day  for 
her  dinner.  Gumming  the  Big's  stores  of  good  red  gold  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  exhausted,  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  joy 
that  the  advent  of  Christmas  was  hailed.  Then  the  lady  or  lord 
superior  went  the  rounds  of  the  retainers  begging  their  *  Christ- 
mas.' Mackintosh  of  Tirigney,  knowing  the  tastes  of  Lady 
Gumming,  presented  her  on  this  occasion  with  a  bull  and  twelve 
cows.  Tirigney  must  be  the  place  for  rearing  cattle,  thought  the 
lord  of  Blair  Castle,  and  would  be  a  prize  worth  the  mint,  under 
present  circumstances.  When  might  was  right,  nothing  w^as  easier 
than  to  acquire  the  lands  of  Tirigney.  Gumming  the  Big,  wath  a 
body  of  retainers,  surprised  the  mansion  in  the  night,  and  every 
soul  within  was  put  to  the  swoitl — nay,  not  every  soul :  the  cradle 
containing  a  young  boy  was  upset  in  the  scuffle,  and  he  alone 
escaped.  Thus  the  lands  of  Tirigney  were  added  to  the  estate  of 
Blair.  Among  the  murdered  Mackintosh's  tenants  was  a  certain 
*  Groit-a-bhoineide'  (he  of  the  Croft  of  the  Bonnet),  so  called 
because  for  his  croft  he  gave  tlie  laird  the  yearly  rent  of  a  new 
lx)nnet,  getting  back  at  the  time  the  old  one  for  himself.  He, 
good  soul,  coming  with  his  yearly  rent  early  next  morning  to  the 
mansion,  was  hoiTor-struck  at  the  butchery.  One  consolation  he 
•found  in  the  surviving  child,  weeping  under  the  cradle.     W^ith  the 
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•greatest  secrecy,  he  had  it  conveyed  to  its  mother's  relatives, 
Campbells  in  Argyle.  There  the  child  was  brought  up  and  well 
•educated,  visited  by  Croit-a-bhoineide,  who  passed  for  its  father, 
•every  Christmastide.  Among  his  numerous  virtues,  as  he  grew 
up,  was  that  of  being  a  famous  archer,  and,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  worthy  crofter  saw  him  fill  the  bull's  eye  with 
arrows,  *  Bravo !  Tirigney,'  cried  he,  no  longer  able  to  contain 
himself  ;  *  broader  far  than  the  round  on  that  target  the  brow  of 
the  miuxlerer  of  your  father.'  *  The  murderer  of  my  father  !'  said 
the  astonished  youth  ;  *  are  you  not  then  my  father  ?' " 

"Half  willing,  half  unwilling,  Croit-a-bhoineide  related  his  sad 
tale.  Their  plans  were  soon  matured.  With  a  band  of  chosen 
men,  the  young  Tirigney  and  his  trusty  saviour  stole  privily  into 
the  Braes  of  Athole.  The  men  were  concealed  in  his  father's  old 
barn,  while  he  with  Croit-a-bhoineide  applied  for  shelter  at  tlie 
house  of  his  father's  foster-nurae.  At  first  she  refused  admittance, 
but  on  the  reiterated  assurance  that  the  son  of  her  foster-child 
stood  at  the  door — *  Let  him  then  breathe  through  the  key-hole,' 
said  she  ;  *  for  I  would  know  the  breath  of  a  Mackintosh.'  The 
youth  did  as  requested.  *  Yes,  yes  ! '  cried  the  gladdened  old 
woman,  as  undoing  the  bolt  she  admitted  them  ;  *  a  true  Mackin- 
tosh— my  foster-child's  son  indeed.'  The  nurse  and  Croit-a- 
bhoineide  shortly  after  went  out  separately  to  reconnoitre.  The 
latter,  on  his  way  to  Blair  Castle,  met  near  by  an  old  woman,  who 
inquired,  *  What  armed  band  of  men  was  that  I  saw  at  the  big 
bam  of  Tirigney  ? '  *  An  armed  band  that  you  will  never  see 
again,'  replied  Ci-oit-a-bhoineide,  as  he  plunged  his  dirk  into  her 
heart.  He  threw  the  body  into  a  ditch  out  of  the  way. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  she  was  only  an  old  woman,  and  Croit-a- 
bhoineide  feared  her  chattering  might  lead  to  disrovery.  and  mar 
their  plans.  Some  have  it  that  the  nurse  had  learned  the  Big 
Cumming  was  honouring  by  his  presence  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  retainers  ;  that  the  Mackintosh  partisans  got  between  him  and 
the  Castle  ;  that  the  alarm  w^as  given,  and  that  Cumming  rushed 
for  his  stronghold,  but,  finding  himself  intercepted,  directed  his 
flight  up  Glen  tilt.  Others  say  that  an  ambush  was  laid  near  the 
Castle  ;  that  a  party  of  Mackintoshes  came  forward  to  make  a 
feint  assault,  and  afterwards  fled,  drawing  out  the  Cummings  in 
pursuit ;  that  the  ambush  intercepted  their  retreat ;  and  that 
those  who  escaped  from  the  short  combat  which  ensued,  fled  with 
their  leader  up  Glentilt. 

"  The  streams  that  join  the  Tilt  all  the  way  to  its  source  recall 
hj  their  names  the  places  where  some  of  the  fugitives  fell.     Thus 
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we  have  Allt-na-maraig,  piuldiug-burn ;  Allt-na-strone,  the  row 
bum  ;  Allt  Lurg-na-smeani,  the  bum  of  the  Shin  of  Marrow,  and 
so  forth. 

"  Alone  at  last,  Cumming  the  Big  turned  away  by  Lochloclv 
east  of  'Ben-a-ghloe  nan  Eag.'  But  young  Mackintosh  and 
( v'roit-a-bhoineide  8 till  pursued.  They  kept  on  one  side  of  the 
loch,  the  murderer  on  the  other.  As  he  sat  down  to  rest  a 
moment  on  a  large  stone,  raising  his  hand  to  wipe  away  the 
perspiration,  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Tirigney  pinned  that  hand 
to  his  brow,  and  the  Big  Cumming  fell  dead.  Cam-a-Chuimaneich^ 
C*umming's  Cairn,  still  marks  the  spot.'' 

Such  is  the  tradition  in  Athole  and  Braeniar,  and  in 
Strathardle  it  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  that  Cumming 
the  Big's  brother  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  stood 
beside  him  when  he  was  shot  at  Leac-na-diollaid.  When 
the  brother  saw  him  fall,  he  at  once  continued  his  flight 
eastwards  through  Glenloch  and  down  Glen  Fernate,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  vengeful  Sheirgan  alone,  as  Croit-a-bhoineide,  being 
now  an  old  man,  was  much  fatigued.  The  chase  continued  down 
Cilen  Fernate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which  happened  to- 
be  in  full  flood,  Tirigney  gaining  very  fast  on  Cumming.  When 
they  came  to  the  Coileum,  where  the  river  rushes  through  a 
narrow  chasm  between  two  rocks,  Cumming  saw  his  last  chance^ 
and  with  one  desperate  bound  leapt  across  the  foaming  torrent. 
Mackintosh  dared  not  follow,  but  he  drew  his  bow,  and  sent  an 
arrow  across,  which  killed  Cumming  as  he  fled  up  the  brae  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  So  fell  the  other  Big  Cumming,  and  he 
was  buried  where  he  fell,  where  his  grave  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

1280. — About  this  time  I  find  a  charter  by  Duncan,  Elarl  of  i<*ife, 
to  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  part  of  the  lands  of  Bisilmacrochie,  in  Middle 
Strathardle,  an  estate  which,  as  wiU  be  afterwards  seen  from  the 
different  charters  I  will  give,  was  continually  changing  superiors 
for  several  centuries,  though  part  of  it  was  always  held  by  the 
Clan  Fergusson,  who  were  also  proprietors  of  E^ter  Balmacrochie, 
or  Woodhill  as  it  is  now  called,  for  over  700  years,  till  the  last  laird,. 
Adam  Fergusson,  sold  the  estate  and  went  to  America  early  in 
this  century.  This  charter  also  includes  the  lands  of  Upper 
Blavalg,  at  the  head  of  Glenderby,  which  were  then  in  the  Barony 
of  Strathord,  just  as  we  find  them  at  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  wheD 
Lord  Nairne  held  Strathord,  Glenderby,  and  Blavalg.  This 
charter  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  (No.  57,, 
book  of  Original  Charters,  by  Sir  J.  Balfour,  No.  15-1-18),  and  as 
it  is  very  interestnig  and  valuable,  showing  as  it  does  how  lajid 
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was  held  at  that  early  date  in  Stratbardle,  I  will  give  the 
following  translation  of  it,  as  given  in  Col.  Robertson's  Earldom  of 
Athole,  p.  5: — "To  all  who  shall  see  or  hear  this  charter,  Duncan, 
Earl  of  Fife,  wishes  everlasting  salvation  in  the  Lord. — Know  that 
we  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed, 
to  Sir  Robert  Lawedre,  Knight,  for  his  homage  and  service,  all 
our  land  of  Balmacoychely  and  all  our  land  of  Loghibride,  that, 
namely,  which  Lord  Robert,  the  Rector  of  the  Church  there,  held 
from  us  in  farm,  together  with  all  our  land  of  Upper  Blabolg,  in 
our  Barony  of  Strathurd,  within  the  Sheriffship  of  Perth. — To 
have  and  to  hold  by  the  said  Sir  Robert,  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  by  all  their  right 
meiths  and  marches,  freely,  quietly,  fuUy,  peacefully,  and  honour- 
ably, in  huntings  and  fowlings,  ways,  paths,  woods,  haughs,  lakes, 
waters,  warrens,  fish  ponds,  mills,  multures,  moors,  marshes, 
fields,  meadows,  hainings,  pastures,  and  with  all  other  liberties, 
conveniences,  easements,  and  just  pertinents  named  or  unnamed, 
to  the  said  land  belonging,  or  that  may  belong  in  future. — Per- 
forming thence  to  us  and  our  heirs,  the  said  Sir  Robert,  his  heirs 
and  assignees,  three  suits  of  Court  yearly,  at  the  three  Capital 
Pleas,  of  our  court  of  Strathurd,  together  with  the  extrinsic 
Scotch  service  to  our  Lord,  the  King  of  Scotland,  from  the  said 
land,  yearly,  duly,  and  customarily. — And  rendering  thence  to  us 
and  to  our  heirs  one  pair  of  gilt  spurs  at  the  feast  of  Christmas 
yearly,  if  demanded,  for  all  other  secular  exaction,  service,  or 
demand,  which  may  be  claimed  by  us  and  our  heirs.  Moreover, 
we,  Duncan  and  our  heirs  aforesaid,  shall  warrant,  secure,  and 
defend  forever  the  whole  land  aforesaid,  with  all  that  pertains  or 
may  pertain  to  it,  to  the  said  Sir  Robert,  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
against  all  men  and  wemen." 

1292. — In  this  year  Sir  Eustace  Rattray  of  Rattray  gave  to 
Cupar  Abbey  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  the  two  Drimmies : — 
^  Carta  donatiionis  eisdem  monachis,  per  Eustachium  de  Retaife 
dominum  de  eodem  de  toto  uire  quod  habet  in  trritorio  de  Drumys, 
in  tenemento  de  Glenbatlack,"  &c.,  &c.  And  his  son,  Sir  Adam 
Rattray,  also  the  same  year  gave  the  Abbey  the  lands  of  Duntay 
in  Glenbathlock.  This  Sir  Adam  Rattray,  at  the  same  time,  was 
compelled,  along  with  most  of  the  other  Scotch  barons,  to  submit 
to  King  F«dward  T.  of  England,  which  he  also  had  to  do  again  in 
1296. 

1297. — In  this  year  Sir  William  Wallace  visited  Cupar  Abbey, 
and  resided  there  for  some  time  after  he  had  defeated  the  English 
at  Perth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  Castles  of  Dundee, 
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Forfar,  BrechiD,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  in  which  exploits  tiie 
Strathardle  men  assisted  him. 

1308.— In  Robertson's  "Index  of  Charters,"  about  this  date,  I 
find  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  lands  of  Mause  io 
Lower  Strathardle,  to  John  de  Kinnynmonth,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  about  five  centuries  later  the  Laird  of  Kindrogao 
married  the  heiress  of  Kinmonth. 

At  the  same  time  Bruce  gave  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
lochy  to  Thomas  de  Camera,  or  (Jhalmers,  the  ancestor  of  another 
old  Strathardle  family.     Index  of  Charters,  19-95. 

1314. — King  Robert  the  Bruce  gives  a  charter  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  and  Mary,  his  spouse,  sister  to  the  King,  and  John, 
their  son,  of  all  the  lands  which  were  David,  Earl  of  A  thole's. 
This  son  John  was  afterwards  the  famous  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Moulin,  who  built  the  old  Black  Castle  of  Moulm. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bruce  gave  a  charter  to  his  nephew, 
young  Neil  Campbell,  of  Kirkmichael,  Dalrulzion,  Diinie,  and 
other  lands  in  Strathardle.  It  is  given  in  Robertson's  Index  of 
Charters,  26-27  :— **  Carta  to  Nigelli  Oge,  the  lauds  of  Killmychill 
Drondrayllen,  Dunnor,  Keyllpoll,  Reythenan,  in  viceconri  PertL" 
The  men  of  Strathardle  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Bruce,  and 
fought  under  him  at  Bannockbum. 

1317. — In  this  year  King  Robert  the  Bruce  resided  at  Cupar 
Abbey  for  some  time,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Bruce  hunting  on  Pitcarmiek  Hill, 
near  the  little  lake  of  Loch-nan-Biorrach,  a  place  of  evil  repute  to 
this  day,  and  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spot«  in  the 
district  for  travellers  to  pass,  even  in  daylight,  as  it  was  sup}X)sed 
to  be  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  spirits,  and  I  well  remember,  when  a 
boy,  how  carefully  I  kept  away  from  its  dark  waters.  As  the 
story  goes,  Bruce  had  a  favourite  hound,  which,  as  they  were 
hunting  near  Loch-nani-Biorrach,  raised  and  pursued  some  "  droch- 
bheist" — some  evil  or  uncannv  beast — that  haunted  the  loch.  It 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  loch,  but  was  prevented,  and  it  fled  up 
Corrie-Charaish,  pureued  by  the  hound,  which  gained  on  it  very 
fast.  When  it  reached  the  head  of  the  come,  it  sped  up  the  fac« 
of  Craig  Corrie-Charaish  to  the  famous  cave  near  the  top  of  that 
hill,  into  which  it  di8api)eared,  followed  by  the  hound,  whose  bay- 
ing and  barking  could  be  heard  for  some  time  after,  getting  feebler 
as  it  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  at  last  all  was 
still.  Bruce  and  his  companions  waited  long  for  his  favourite 
hound  to  reappear,  but  in  vain,  as  the  dog  did  not  return,  and 
they  gave  it  over  as  lost.     About  a  week  after  that,  the  hoimd^ 
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torn,  bleeding,  and  stan^ed,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  opening 
of  a  small  cave  in  the  rocks  of  Craighall,  about  a  dozen  miles  down 
the  strath.  What  became  of  the  "evil  beast"  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  never  seen  again,  but  the  poor  dog  must  have  had  a  long  and 
weary  experience  of  the  lower  regions  before  it  once  more  appeared 
above  ground  at  Oraighall.  To  this  day  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
underground  passage  between  Craig  Corrie-Cbjiraish  cave  and 
Craighall  rocks  ;  and  I  have  known  old  keepers  who  so  firmly 
believed  this,  that,  when  fox-hunting,  they  would  not  allow  their 
terriers  to  go  near  that  cave,  for  fear  of  their  landing  at  Craighall. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  low  and  narrow,  and  at  some  distance 
from  its  mouth  a  great,  dark,  yawning  chasm  sinks  down  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  it  is 
heard  rumbling  and  knocking  down  against  the  rocky  sides  till 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  far  distance.  The  mouth  of  this  famous 
cave  was  filled  up  with  large  stones  some  years  ago,  by  Mr  M*Nab, 
the  then  tenant  of  Pitcarmick,  as  his  sheep  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  in  and  getting  lost.  If  all  old  tales  be  true,  perhaps  he 
might  have  found  these  lost  sheep  amongst  the  rocks  of  Craighall, 
had  he  looked  there  for  them.  I  hope  some  day  the  depths  of 
this  famous  cave  may  be  explored.  There  is  another  famous  cave 
a  little  further  south,  at  Craig-na-h-Uaimhaigh  (Rock  of  the  Cave), 
in  Dunkeld  wood,  the  other  end  of  which  is  said  to  be  near  Loch 
Ordie.  Several  of  Prince  Charlie's  Strathardle  followers  took 
refuge  there  in  the  troublous  times  after  Culloden,  and  lived  there 
in  safety  till  better  times.  No  doubt  the  most  blood-thirsty  of 
Cumberland's  butchers  would  think  twice  before  he  attempted  to 
follow  them  underground  as  far  as  Loch  Ordie. 

1320. — About  this  time  we  find  the  Rattrays  of  Eattray  very 
powerful  barons  in  lower  Strathardle,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Dr  Marshall,  in  his  "  Historic  Scenes 
in  Perthshire,"  says  : — "  Alexander  Rattray  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  Parliament  held  at  Ayr  in  1315,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  Crown.  His  brother  EustatiuF,  who  succeeded 
him,  was,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1320,  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sir  William  Soulis  and 
Sir  David  Brechin  against  Robert  the  Bruce,  but  on  investigation 
the  charge  was  found  false,  and  he  received  an  honourable 
acquittal." 

David,  Earl  of  Athole,  at  Scone,  confirms  the  lands  of  Moulin, 
tkc,  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  as  the  old  names  are 
interesting,  I  may  give  them,  as  in  "  Index  of  Charters,"  28-7  : — 
**  Appunctnamentum  parliamenti  tenti  apud  Sconam,  1323,  inter 
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Vortar,  Brechio,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeeo,  in  which  ex[doitt  tk 
Strathardle  men  assisted  him. 

1308.— In  Robertson's  "  Indei  of  Charters,"  about  this  d»ta,  1 
find  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  landit  of  Manae  in 
Lower  fjtrathardlc,  to  Jolm  de  Kinnynmonth,  aud  it  ia  interestiiig 
to  notice  that  about  live  centuries  later  the  Laird  of  Kindrc^ 
married  the  heireis  of  Kinmonth. 

At  tiie  same  time  Bnice  gave  a  cliarter  of  the  lands  of  Druio- 
lochy  to  Thomas  de  (Iftniera,  or  Chalmers,  the  ancestor  of  another 
old  Strathardle  tamily.     Index  of  Charters,  19-95. 

1314. — King  Robert  the  Bruce  gives  a  charter  to  Sir  Ndl 
CaDipbell,  and  Mary,  lits  spouse,  sister  to  the  King,  and  icAm, 
their  sou,  of  all  the  lands  wbicb  were  David,  Karl  of  Athole't 
This  son  John  was  afterwards  the  famous  Sir  John  Campbell  c( 
Moulin,  who  built  the  old  Black  Castle  of  Moulin. 

In  the  same  3'ear  the  Bnicc  gave  a  charter  to  his  nephew, 
young  Neil  Campbell,  of  Kirkmichael,  Dalrulzion,  Dunie,  and 
other  lands  in  Strathardle.  It  is  given  in  Roberbwn's  Index  rf 
Charters,  26-27  :— "  CarUi  to  Nigelli  Oge,  the  lands  of  KillmychilL 
Drondrayllen,  Dunnor,  Keyll]x>ll,  Reythenan,  in  vieccom  Perth" 
The  men  of  Strathardle  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Bruce,  and 
fought  under  him  at  Iteunockhum. 

1317. — In  this  year  King  Robert  the  Bnice  resided  at  Cupar 
Abbey  for  some  time,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Bruce  hunting  on  Pitcarmick  Hill, 
near  the  little  lake  of  Loch-nan-Biorrach,  a  place  of  evil  repute  to 
this  day,  and  for  centuries  one  of  the  moat  dreaded  spots  in  tlie 
district  for  travellers  to  pium,  even  in  daylight,  as  it  was  supposed 
t<t  be  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  spirits,  and  I  well  remember,  when  a 
l)oy,  how  carefully  1  kept  away  from  its  dark  waters.  Aa  the 
story  goes,  Bruce  had  a  favourite  hound,  which,  aa  they  were 
hunting  near  Loch-nani-Biorrach,  niised  aud  ]>iiraued  some  "^"x=^ 
bheist"' — some  evil  or  unc.i  ■■  ■  ■■  :  ■! 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  I  ">  ii.  lut  ^i:'-- 
Corrie-Charaish,  pursued  hy  i\u-  Ij.-imi, 
fast.  When  it  reached  thr  ln^.l  ..f  tlir  i 
of  Craij^  Corrie-Oharaish  ti>  ;li(.'  fiiniuu.s  [■ 
hill,  into  which  it  disappejircii.  fi^llmveil  h\  '' 
ing  and  barking  could  be  btaiil  foi'  :iitvM^ 
as  it  descended  into  tbe  bowels  of  '^ 
still.  Brace  and  his  eonipanioi' 
hound  to  reappear,  but  in  '^'•' 
they  gave  it  over  as  lost.     .* ' 
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Forfar,  Brechin,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  in  which   exploits  the 
Strathardle  men  assisted  him. 

1308.— In  Robertson's  "  Index  of  Charters,"  about  this  dmte,  I 
find  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  lands  of  Mause  in 
Lower  Strathardle,  to  John  de  Kinnynmonth,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  about  five  centuries  later  the  Laird  of  Kindrogan 
married  the  heiress  of  Kinmonth. 

At  the  same  time  Bruce  gave  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
lochy  to  Thomas  de  Camera,  or  Chalmers,  the  ancestor  of  another 
old  Strathardle  family.     Index  of  Charters,  19-95. 

1314. — King  Robert  the  Bruce  gives  a  cliarter  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  and  Mary,  his  spouse,  sister  to  the  King,  and  John, 
their  son,  of  all  the  lands  which  were  David,  Earl  of  A  thole's. 
This  son  John  was  afterwards  the  famous  Sir  John  Campbell  erf" 
Moulin,  who  built  the  old  Black  Castle  of  Moulin. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bruce  gave  a  charter  to  his  nephew, 
young  Neil  Campbell,  of  Kirkmichael,  Dalrulzion,  Diinie,  and 
other  lands  in  Strathardle.  It  is  given  in  Robertson's  Index  of 
Charters,  26-27  :— "  Carta  to  Nigelli  Oge,  the  lands  of  KillmychilU 
Drondrayllen,  Dunnor,  Keyllpoll,  Reythenan,  in  vicecom  Perth." 
The  men  of  Strathardle  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Bruce,  and 
fought  under  him  at  Bannockbum. 

1317. — In  this  year  King  Robert  the  Bruce  resided  at  Cupar 
Abbey  for  some  time,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Bruce  hunting  on  Pitcarmick  Hill, 
near  the  little  lake  of  Loch-nan-Biorrach,  a  place  of  evil  repute  to 
this  day,  and  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spots  in  the 
district  for  traveUers  to  pass,  even  in  daylight,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  spirits,  and  I  well  remember,  when  a 
boy,  how  carefully  I  kept  away  from  its  dark  waters.  As  the 
story  goes,  Bruce  had  a  favourite  hound,  which,  as  thej  were 
hunting  near  Loch-nam-Biorrach,  raised  and  pursued  some  "  droch- 
bheist" — some  evil  or  uncannv  beast — that  haunted  the  loch.  It 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  loch,  but  was  prevented,  and  it  fled  up 
Corrie-Charaish,  pursued  by  the  hound,  which  gained  on  it  very 
fjxst.  When  it  reached  the  head  of  the  come,  it  sped  up  the  face 
of  Craig  Corrie-Charaish  to  the  famous  cave  near  the  top  of  that 
hill,  into  which  it  disappeared,  followed  by  the  hound,  whose  bay- 
ing and  barking  could  be  heard  for  some  time  after,  getting  feebler 
H8  it  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  at  last  all  was 
still.  Bruce  and  his  companions  waited  long  for  his  favourite 
hound  to  reappear,  but  in  vain,  as  the  dog  did  not  return,  and 
they  gave  it  over  as  lost.     About  a  week  after  that,  the  hound,. 
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torn,  bleeding,  and  stan^ed,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  opening 
of  a  small  cave  in  the  rocks  of  Craighall,  about  a  dozen  miles  down 
the  strath.  What  became  of  the  "evil  beast"  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  never  seen  again,  but  the  poor  dog  must  have  had  a  long  and 
weary  experience  of  the  lower  regions  before  it  once  more  appeared 
above  ground  at  Oraighall.  To  this  day  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
underground  passage  between  Craig  Corrie-Charaish  cave  and 
Craighall  rocks  ;  and  I  have  known  old  keepers  who  so  firmly 
believed  this,  that,  when  fox-hunting,  they  would  not  allow  their 
terriers  to  go  near  that  cave,  for  fear  of  their  landing  at  Craighall. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  low  and  narrow,  and  at  some  distance 
from  its  mouth  a  great,  dark,  yawning  chasm  sinks  down  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  it  is 
heard  rumbling  and  knocking  down  against  tlie  rocky  sides  till 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  far  distance.  The  mouth  of  this  famous 
cave  was  filled  up  with  large  stones  some  years  ago,  by  Mr  M^Nab, 
the  then  tenant  of  Pitcarmick,  as  his  sheep  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  in  and  getting  lost.  If  all  old  tales  be  true,  perhaps  he 
might  have  found  these  lost  sheep  amongst  the  rocks  of  Craighall, 
had  he  looked  there  for  them.  I  hope  some  day  the  depths  of 
this  famous  cave  may  be  explored.  There  is  another  famous  cave 
a  little  further  south,  at  Craig-na-h-Uaimhaigh  (Rock  of  the  Cave), 
in  Dunkeld  wood,  the  other  end  of  which  is  said  to  be  near  Loch 
Ordie.  Several  of  Prince  Charlie^s  Strathardle  followers  took 
refuge  there  in  the  troublous  times  after  Culloden,  and  lived  there 
in  safety  till  better  times.  No  doubt  the  most  blood-thirsty  of 
Cumberland's  butchers  would  think  twice  before  he  attempted  to 
follow  them  underground  as  far  as  Loch  Ordic. 

1320. — About  this  time  we  find  the  Hattrays  of  Eattray  very 
powerful  barons  in  lower  Strathardle,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Dr  Marshall,  in  his  "  Historic  Scenes 
in  Perthshire,"  says  : — "  Alexander  Rattray  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  Parliament  held  at  Ayr  in  1315,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  Crown.  His  brother  EustatiuF,  who  succeeded 
him,  was,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1320,  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sir  William  Soulis  and 
Sir  David  Brechin  against  Robert  the  Bruce,  but  on  investigation 
the  charge  was  found  false,  and  he  received  an  honourable 
acquittal." 

David,  Earl  of  Athole,  at  Scone,  confirms  the  lands  of  Moulin, 
ttc,  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  as  tlie  old  names  are 
interesting,  I  may  give  them,  as  in  "  Index  of  Charters,"  28-7  : — 
"  Appunctnamentum  parliamenti  tenti  apud  Sconam,  1323,  inter 
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Forfar,  Brechin,  MontroBe,  and  Aberdeen,  in  which  exploite  tiie 
Strathardle  men  assisted  him. 

1308.— In  Robertson's  "  Index  of  Charters,"  about  this  date,  I 
find  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  lands  of  Mauae  in 
Lower  Strathardle,  to  John  de  Kinnynmonth,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  about  five  centuries  later  the  Laird  of  Kindrogao 
married  the  heiress  of  Kinmonth. 

At  the  same  time  Bruce  gave  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
lochy  to  Thomas  de  Camera,  or  Chalmers,  the  ancestor  of  another 
old  Strathardle  family.     Index  of  Cliarters,  19-95. 

1314. — King  Robert  the  Bruce  gives  a  charter  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  and  Mary,  his  spouse,  sister  to  the  King,  and  John, 
their  son,  of  all  the  lands  which  were  David,  Earl  of  Athole's. 
This  son  John  was  aftenvards  the  famous  Sir  John  Campbell  erf" 
Moulin,  who  built  the  old  Black  Castle  of  Moulin. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bruce  gave  a  charter  to  his  nephew, 
young  Neil  Campbell,  of  Kirkmichael,  Dalrulzion,  Diinie,  and 
other  lands  in  Strathardle.  It  is  given  in  Robertson's  Index  of 
Charters,  26-27  :— "  Cartii  to  Nigelli  Oge,  the  lands  of  Killmychill 
Drondrayllen,  Dunnor,  Keyllpoll,  Reythenan,  in  vicecom  Perth.'' 
The  men  of  Strathardle  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Bruce,  and 
fought  under  him  at  liannockbum. 

1317. — In  this  year  King  Robert  the  Bruce  resided  at  Cupar 
Abbey  for  some  time,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Bruce  hunting  on  Pitcannick  Hill, 
near  the  little  lake  of  Loch-nan-Biorrach,  a  place  of  evil  repute  to 
this  day,  and  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spots  in  the 
district  for  travellers  to  pass,  even  in  daylight,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  aU  sorts  of  spirits,  and  I  well  remember,  when  a 
l>oy,  how  carefully  I  kept  away  from  its  dark  waters.  As  the 
story  goes,  Bruce  had  a  favourite  hoimd,  which,  as  they  were 
hunting  near  Loch-nam-Biorrach,  raised  and  pursued  some  "  droch- 
bheist" — some  evil  or  uncanny  beast — that  haunted  the  loch.  It 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  loch,  but  was  prevented,  and  it  fled  up 
Corrie-Charaish,  pursued  by  the  hound,  which  gained  on  it  very 
fast.  When  it  reached  the  head  of  the  corrie,  it  sped  up  the  face 
of  Craig  Corrie-Charaish  to  the  famous  cave  near  the  top  of  that 
hill,  into  which  it  disappeared,  followed  by  the  hound,  whose  bay- 
ing and  barking  could  be  heard  for  some  time  after,  getting  feebler 
as  it  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  at  last  all  was 
still.  Bruce  and  his  companions  waited  long  for  his  favourite 
hound  to  reappear,  but  in  vain,  as  the  dog  did  not  return,  and 
they  gave  it  over  as  lost.     About  a  week  after  that,  the  hoim(U 
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torn,  bleeding,  and  stan^ed,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  opening 
of  a  small  cave  in  the  rocks  of  Craighall,  about  a  dozen  miles  down 
the  strath.  What  became  of  the  "evil  beast"  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  never  seen  again,  but  the  poor  dog  must  have  had  a  long  and 
weary  experience  of  tlie  lower  regions  before  it  once  more  appeared 
above  ground  at  Craighall.  To  this  day  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
underground  passage  between  Craig  Corrie-Cbjiraish  cave  and 
Craighall  rocks  ;  and  T  have  known  old  keepers  who  so  firmly 
believed  this,  that,  when  fox-hunting,  they  would  not  allow  their 
terriers  to  go  near  that  cave,  for  fear  of  their  landing  at  Craighall. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  low  and  narrow,  and  at  some  distance 
from  its  mouth  a  great,  dark,  yawning  chasm  sinks  down  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  it  is 
heard  rumbling  and  knocking  down  against  the  rocky  sides  till 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  far  distance.  The  mouth  of  this  famous 
cave  was  filled  up  with  large  stones  some  years  ago,  by  Mr  M*Nab, 
the  then  tenant  of  Pitcarmick,  as  his  sheep  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  in  and  getting  lost.  If  all  old  tales  be  true,  perhaps  he 
might  have  found  these  lost  sheep  amongst  the  rocks  of  Craighall, 
had  he  looked  there  for  them.  I  hope  some  day  the  depths  of 
this  famous  cave  may  be  explored.  There  is  another  famous  cave 
a  little  further  south,  at  Craig-na-h-Uaimhaigh  (Rock  of  the  Cave), 
in  Dunkeld  wood,  the  other  end  of  which  is  said  to  be  near  Loch 
Ordie.  Several  of  Prince  Charlie's  Strathardle  foUowers  took 
refuge  there  in  the  troublous  times  after  Culloden,  and  lived  there 
in  safety  till  better  times.  No  doubt  the  most  blood-thirsty  of 
Cumberland's  butchers  would  think  twice  before  he  attempted  to 
follow  them  underground  as  far  as  Loch  Ordie. 

1320. — About  this  time  we  find  the  Hattrays  of  Rattray  very 
powerful  barons  in  lower  Strathardle,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Dr  Marshall,  in  his  "  Historic  Scenes 
in  Perthshire,"  says  : — "  Alexander  Rattray  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  Parliament  held  at  Ayr  in  1315,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  Crown.  His  brother  Eustatiui?',  who  succeeded 
him,  was,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1320,  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sir  William  Soulis  and 
Sir  David  Brechin  against  Robert  the  Bruce,  but  on  investigation 
the  charge  was  found  false,  and  he  received  an  honourable 
acquittal." 

David,  Earl  of  Athole,  at  Scone,  confirms  the  lands  of  Moulin, 
tkc,  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  as  the  old  names  are 
interesting,  I  may  give  them,  as  in  "  Index  of  Charters,"  28-7  : — 
"  Appunctnamentum  parliamenti  tenti  apud  Sconam,  1323,  inter 
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Dayidem  de  HastyDgs  et  Abbatem  et  Conyentum  de  Damferline, 
super  terns  de  Moljn,  Petdunedy,  Petmalduc,  Balcolme  Pet 
MDuffgyU,"  Ac. 

1333. — This  was  a  great  year  in  the  annals  of  Strathardle. 
John  Munro,  tutar  of  Foulis,  and  a  party  of  the  Clan  Munro,  were 
returning  to  Ross-shire  from  Edinburgh,  and  travelled  north 
through  Strathardle,  and  up  Glen  Femate.  Night  coming  on 
they  encamped  on  a  little  haugh  on  the  north  side  of  the  Femate 
above  Craiglosgte,  but  they  neglected  to  ask  the  usual  permission 
from  the  proprietor  to  encamp  on  his  lands.  This  neglect  the 
men  of  Glen  Femate  took  as  an  insult,  aud  in  revenge  they,  during 
the  night,  cut  the  tails  off  all  Munro's  horses,  in  memory  of  which 
that  haugh  is  Mtill  called  "  Dal-nan-earball " — Field  of  Tails,  to 
this  day.  Munro  determined  on  revenge,  and  hastening  home  to 
Ross,  gathered  350  of  the  best  men  of  his  clan,  returned  to  Strath- 
ardle, devastated  the  country,  killed  many  of  the  people,  and  carried 
off  all  their  cattle.  So  savage  was  this  raid  carried  out^  and 
so  disastrous  the  consequences,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  very  bitter 
hatred  in  Strathnrdle  against  the  north  country  clans,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  common  Strathardle  proverb  : — "Cha  thainig  ni 
math  riamha  tuath,  ach  a  ghaoth fhuair s' t'-f hoghair" — "Nothing 
good  ever  came  out  of  the  north,  but  the  cold  wind  in  harvest."  A 
noted  Strathardle  worthy,  who  died  about  half  a  century  ago,  and 
whose  wife  was  from  Ross,  used  to  relieve  his  pent  up  feelings,  on 
the  occasion  of  domestic  squabbles,  by  quoting  this  old  proverb  for 
her  edification. 

Munro  got  the  Strathardle  cattle,  but  he  had  to  fight  again  for 
them  before  he  got  them  home  to  Foiilis ;  for,  when  passing  Moy, 
the  Chief  of  Mackintosh  demanded  part  of  the  spoil.  This  was 
customary  amongst  the  clans  when  a  party  drove  a  "Creach"  of 
lifted  cattle  through  another  Chiefs  property,  and  was  called  a 
"  Staoig  Rathaid  "  or  "  Staoig  Creioh  " — a  Road  Collop.  Munro 
offered  a  fair  share,  but  Mackintosh  demanded  half  the  spoil,  and 
as  he  did  not  get  it,  gathered  his  clan  in  hot  haste  and  pursued  to 
take  the  whole  by  force,  an  exploit  which  ended  in  the  great  clan 
battle  of  Clachnaharrv. 

As  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  "History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,"  page  46,  gives  a  very  good  account  of  this  affair,  1 
may  give  it  here  : — "  John  Munro,  tutar  «)f  Foulls,  travelling 
homewards  on  his  journey  from  the  south  of  Scotland  towards 
Rosse,  did  repose  himself  by  the  way  in  Stratherdale,  betweeu 
Sanct  Johnstoun  (Perth)  and  A  thole,  where  he  fell  at  varience 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  had  abused  him,  which 
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he  determined  to  revenge.  Being  returned  home  to  Hosse,  he 
•  gathered  together  his  whole  kinsmen  and  followers  and  declared 
into  them  as  he  had  been  used,  craving  with  all  their  aid  in 
revenging  himself  of  that  injurie.  Unto  the  which  motion  they 
harkened  willinglie,  and  yeelded  to  assist  him  to  the  whole  of 
their  abilities.  Wereupon  he  singled  out  thrie  hundered  and 
fyftie  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  amongst  them  and  went  with 
these  to  Strathardaill,  which  he  wasted  and  spoiled,  killed  some 
of  the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.  In  his  return  home, 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  ile  of  Moy  with  the  prey.  Mackintosh 
(Cheftain  of  the  Claun  Chattan)  sent  to  him  to  crave  a  pairt  of  the 
spoile,  being  persuaded  hereto  by  some  evil  disposed  pepleous 
about  him,  and  challanging  the  same  as  due  into  him  by  custome. 
John  Munro  in  curtsie  offered  into  Mackintosh  a  reasonable  pirt, 
when  he  thorow  evill  councole  refused  to  accept,  and  would  have 
no  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  booty,  whereunto  Munro  would 
not  barken  nor  yield,  bot  goelt  on  his  intended  journey  home- 
wards. Mackintosh  convenes  his  forces  with  all  dillegence  and 
foUowes  Munro,  whom  he  overtook  ^it  Clagh-ne-Hayre,  besid 
Inverness,  hard  by  the  ferry  of  Kessock.  John,  perceiving 
Mackintosh  and  his  companie  following  them  hard  at  hand,  he 
sent  fiftie  of  his  men  home  to  Ferrindonald  with  the  spoile,  and 
encouraged  the  rest  of  his  followers  to  fight,  so  there  ensued  a 
cruel  conflict,  wherein  Mackintosh  was  slain  with  most  pairt  of  his 
companie,  divers  of  the  Munros  were  also  slain.  John  Munro  was 
left  as  deid  in  the  field,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  Lord  Lovat,  his 
predicessors,  who  carried  him  to  his  house,  where  he  was  cured  of 
his  wounds,  and  was  from  thenceforth  called  John  Bacclawigh, 
because  he  was  mutilate  of  one  of  his  hands  all  the  rest  of  his 
days.  From  this  John  Munro  the  familie  of  Milntoun  Munix) 
deseended." 

In  a  lecture  given  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Macgregor  in  Inverness 
in  1875,  he  gave  a  graphic  account  of  this  famous  raid,  and  in  a 
conversation  I  afterwards  had  ^ith  him  he  told  me  that  a  Strath- 
ardle man  told  him  over  thirty  years  before  that  the  field  on 
Avhich  the  Munro*8  encamped  when  the  tails  were  cut  off  their 
horses  was  well  known,  and  still  called  "  Dal-nan-earball " — Field 
of  Tails,  and  Mr  Macgregor  asked  me  if  I  knew  it.  I  told  him  I 
did  not,  though  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
raid.  I  then  made  every  possible  inquiry,  my  only  clue  being 
that  Mr  Macgregor  knew  it  was  a  "  high-lying  haugh  near  the 
river,"  but  I  could  not  fix  the  spot,  though  I  visited  every  likely 
place  above  Bridge  of  Cally,  and  cross-examined  all  the  old  folks, 
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For  eleven  years  I  was  unsuccessful,  till  at  last  I  got  a  letter  from 
my  old  teacher,  Mr  Morrison,  the  able  and  worthy  schoolmaster  of 
Kirkmichal,  to  whom  I  had  at  first  applied  for  assistance^ 
^yiiig  • — ''  1  ^'^  lately  in  Gleushee  seeing  an  old  man,  Robert 
Fleming,  with  whom  I  had  a  conversation  about  his  earlier  days. 
His  parents  removed  to  Glen  Femate  when  he  was  a  child  to  the 
service  of  the  late  Mr  Spottiswood.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  & 
place  by  the  name  of  Dal-na-earball.  He  said  he  knew  it  welL 
It  is  that  level  haugh  above  Craig-losgte  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Femate,  at  the  foot  of  a  round  hill.  There  is  a  small  stream 
winding  through  it.  I  am  afraid  old  Rob  is  now  one  of  the  very 
last  to  recognize  the  place." 

I  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  get  this  valuable  information,  and 
so  to  be  able  to  settle  exactly  the  locality  of  one  of  our  most 
historic  scenes  in  Strathardle.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr  Morrison's 
kind  interest  in  hunting  up  this  place,  and  the  happy  chance  of 
his  meeting  old  Rob  away  in  lone  Glenshee,  the  secret  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Dal-nan-earball  would  have  died  with  the  old  man, 
who  soon  after  went  over  to  the  majority,  which  shows  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  collecting  what  is  left  of  our  old  lore. 

1335. — This  was  a  black  year  for  Strathardle,  f  r  after  the 
ten-ible  ravages  of  the  Munros,  and  the  carrying  away  of  all  their 
cattle,  the  country  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  which  was  aggravated 
by  a  terrible  famine  all  over  Scotland  at  the  same  time ;  Tytler,  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  says  : — "  A  grevious  famine,  occasioned 
by  the  continual  ravages  of  war  and  the  cessation  of  all  regular 
agricultural  labour,  had  for  some  time  desolated  Scotland."  And 
in  Peacock's  "  Annals  of  Perth,"  page  69,  we  read  : — "  At  this 
time  a  severe  famine  raged  in  Scotland,  by  which  thousands  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Perth,  as  well  as  other  places,  perished."  No 
doubt  such  dire  consequence  following  cured  the  good  folk  of 
Strathardle  from  indulging  in  such  practical  joking  as  cutting  ofT 
horses'  tails. 

1336. — Still  another  year  of  war,  want,  famine,  and  turmoil  in 
Strathardle,  as  it  was  overrun  by  both  friend  and  foe,  including 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  even  the  great  King 
Edward  of  England  himself,  who,  after  a  forced  march,  endeavoured 
to  surprise  and  capture  the  Regent  Moray  at  Strone  of  Cally; 
but  the  Regent,  after  showing  surpassing  cockiness  and  bravery, 
eluded  Edward,  who  then  marched  the  English  army  up  Strath- 
ardle, over  the  hill  to  Blair  Athole.  In  Skene's,  John  of  Fordun's, 
"  Orygynale  Crouykyle,"  page  353,  we  read  : — "  In  1336,  in  the 
mouth  of  October,  Andrew  of  Moray,  then  Guardian  of  Scotland,. 
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mustered  an  army,  and  besieging  the  strongholds  of  Dunnotter, 
Kjnnieff,  and  Lauriston  took  them  and  levelled  them  to  the 
jrround.  Then  he  tarried  the  whole  winter  in  the  Forest  of 
Platen  and  other  very  safe  places  in  Angus,  being  often  waylaid 
by  the  English,  and  braving  their  dangerous  attacks.  So  through 
the  ceaseless  marauding  of  both  sides  the  whole  land  of  Gowrie, 
Angus,  and  Meams  was  almost,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  a 
hopeless  wilderness  and  to  utter  want." 

Tytler  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  Vol.  I.,  page  180: — 
"  Prompted  by  tlie  restless  desire  so  often  formed,  and  so  con- 
stantly defeated,  of  compelling  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  the 
English  Monarch  penetrated  first  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  into 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.    His  march  was,  as  usual^ 
marked  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  district  through  which  it  lay. 
After  wtisting  the  northern  counties,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Regent,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  to  battle.     Under  the  command  of 
this  leader,   the  Scots,   intimately  acquainted  with  the  country-, 
were  ever  near  the  enemy,  and  yet  always  invisible  to  them  ;  and 
an  anecdote  of  a  masterly  retreat  made  during  the  northern  cam- 
paign  has  been   preserved,    which   is   characteristic   of  the   cool 
discipline    of    Moray.     On  one  occasion  word  being  brought  to 
Edward  that  the  Regent  was  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Stronkaltere, 
he  instantly  marched  against  him.     The  intelligence  was  found  to 
be  true,  the  English  and  Scottish  outposts  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  in  a  winding  road  leading  through  the  wood,  and  after  some 
skirmishing  the   Scots  fell  back   to   inform   Moray  of  the   near 
approach  of  the  English  army.     The  Regent  was  then  at  mass,  and 
although  the  danger   was  imminent,  none  dared  interrupt  him 
until  the  service  was  concluded.     On  being  told  that  Edward  and 
his  army  were  at  hand  in  the  forest,  he  observed  there  was  no 
need  of  haste ;  and  when  his  squires  brought  him  his  horse,  he 
began  quietly  to  adjust  its  furniture,  and  to  see  that  the  girths 
were  tight  and  secure.     When  this  was  going  on  the  English  every 
moment  came   nearer,   and   the  Scottish  knights  around  Moray 
showed  many  signs  of  impatiecce.     This,  it  may  be  imagined,  was 
not  lessened  when  one  of  the  straps  which  braced  his  thigh  armour 
snapt  as  he  buckled  it ;  and  the  Regent,  turning  to  an  attendant, 
bade  him  bring  a  coffer  from  his  baggage,  from  which  he  took  a 
skin  of  leather,  and,  sitting  down  leisurely  on  the  bank,  cut  off  9 
broad  strip,  with  which  he  mended  the  fracture.    He  then  returned 
the  box  to  its  place,  mounted  his  horse,  arrayed  his  men  in  close 
column,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  such  order  that  the  English 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  attack  him  ;  and  having  at  last  gained  a 
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narrow  defile,  he  disappeared  from  their  view  without  losing  a 
man."  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Winton,  "  from  knights  who  were 
then  present,  that  in  all  their  life  they  never  found  time  to  go  so 
slow  as  when  their  old  commander  sat  cutting  his  leather  skin  iu 
the  wood  of  Stronkaltyre." 

Tytler  adds  a  note  : — "  The  exact  position  of  this  ancient  wood 
cannot  now  be  discovered.  I  conjecture  it  was  in  Perthshire, 
somewhere  between  Dunkeld  and  Blair."  Tytler  is  (juite  wrong  in 
this,  as  the  ancient  wood  of  Stronkaltere  is  well  known  to  students 
of  Perthshire  history,  and  is  simply  the  old  wood  of  Stroncally,  at 
Bridge  of  Cally,  in  Strathardle,  or  as  it  was  usually  spelt,  Strou- 
calady,  Stronkalathyn,  or  Stronkaltere.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find 
in  the  Rent-Roll  of  Cupar  Abbey  this  ancient  wood  of  Stronkaltyre 
very  often  mentioned,  and  the  Abbey  from  its  very  earliest  date 
always  kept  a  special  head  forester  to  look  after  it.  For  instance, 
in  the  Rent-RoU,  page  198,  we  find  a  tack  from  the  Abbot  David 
in  1473 : — *•  Our  lands  of  Calady  ar  set  to  Neyl  MkKeden  for  all 
the  days  of  his  lyfe  :  And  he  shall  keep  the  Wuddis  (woods)  of 
Stroyncalady  and  be  master  forester  of  all  our  wuddis  in  Strath- 
ardyl."  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  Stron- 
kaltere, or  Stronkalathyn,  as  it  is  differently  spelt  in  old  records, 
though  Tytler  was  not  aware  of  the  ancient  spelling  of  Stroncally, 
or  oJ  there  being  a  famous  forest  there  of  old,  of  which  we  have 
many  records. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  whatever  as  to  the  "  narrow  defile" 
through  which  the  Scottish  army  disappeared  when  the  English 
came  upon  them,  as  the  entrance  to  Glenshee  up  the  Blackwater 
afforded  one  of  the  best  possible  retreats  from  Stronecally,  and  a 
few  brave  men  could  there  have  successfully  opposed  the  whole 
English  army. 

After  the  Regent  escaped  at  Stroncally,  Edward  marched  the 
English  army  up  Strathardle  and  Glen  Brierachan  to  Blair  Athole, 
as  Winton  informs  us  : — 

"  And  north wartis  on  his  gate  can  ga 
He  came  to  Blare,  and  there  thai  lav." 

King  Edward  stayed  some  time  at  Blair  Castle,  ou  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Athole,  w^ho  were  then  on  the  English  side. 

As  we  have  just  read,  in  the  quotations  given  from  Tytler,  -of 
Edward's  conduct  during  this  expedition: — "His  march  was  as 
usual  marked  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  districts  through 
which  it  lay."  Now,  if  such  was  the  case  before,  we  may  be  sure 
that  after  being  outwitted  and  oat-generaled   by  the  Regent  at 
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Stroncally,  Edward  and  liis  army  would  be  more  savage  and 
destructive  than  ever  during  the  march  up  Strathardle  and  Glen 
Brierachan.  Wynton  says  Edward  "  was  wa "  when  the  Scots 
escaped,  and  as  the  English  were  so  numerous,  20,000  men,  nothing 
could  have  escaped  them,  so  that  the  whole  district  must  have 
HufFered  utter  destruction.  As  King  Edward's  attempt  to  capture 
the  Regent  Moray  at  Stroncally  is  one  of  our  principal  historical 
events  in  Strathardle,  I  may  give  the  original  account  of  it  as 
it  is  given  in  Wyntoun's  "  Orygynale  Cronykil"  for  year  1336  : — 

"  A  thowsand  and  thre  hundyr  yhere 
And  sex  and  thretty  to  tha  clere, 
And  then  the  Kyng  of  Ingland, 
Wyth  twenty  thousand  chosen  men. 
He  held  his  way  wyth  hismenyhe. 
And  sune  he  passyd  the  Scottis  Se  ; 
And  syne  to  Perth  has  tane  his  way. 
Schyre  Andrew  off  Murrawe  than  lay, 
Wyth  the  raenyhe  that  wyth  hym  were, 
In  the  wodc  of  Stron  Kaltere. 
That  to  the  Kyng  Edward  wes  tald, 
Tharefor  cvyn  till  hym  he  wald. 
And  came  so  near  in  tyll  a  thrawe. 
That  thaire  dyscoverowris  athir  sawe 
Sum  off  thaim  justyd  off  were. 
Schvr  Andrewe  in  Stron  Kaltere 
Herand  his  Mes  was  standand  then, 
Bot  there  wes  nane  of  all  his  men. 
That  evyr  wes  in  his  rowt  that  day, 
That  ony  word  durst  till  hym  say, 
Quhill  he  .wes  herand  Mess,  iot  he 
Thareat  suld  anoyit  be. 
Tharefor  thai  made  thaim  bowne  and  bade 
Quhill  that  he  herd  his  Mes  all  had  ; 
Than  have  thai  tald  till  hym  how  nere 
That  the  Kyng  and  his  gret  ost  were. 
He  Siiid,  "  Na  hast,"  quhethyr  perfay 
Hys  folk  wald  fayne  have  bene  away. 
For  the  gret  ost  wes  then  so  nere 
That  sum  but  schort  space  fro  thame  were. 
Hys  hors  till  hym  thai  browcht  in  by  ; 
Thai  wald,  he  had  bone  on  blythly. 
He  hym  dressy t  his  stcd  to  ta  ; 
Hys  cusche  laynere  brak  in  twa. 
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Than  wald  he  nowcht  stere  off  that  place, 

Bot  for  all  hast,  that  evvr  thare  was 

He  gert  bryng  hym  a  lytill  cofyiie ; 

A  rone  skyne  tuk  he  thar  off  syne, 

And  schayre  a  (thawyng)  all  at  lay  sere, 

And  tharewyth  festynd  up  his  gere. 

I  herd  sere  Knychtis  syndry  say, 

That  thame  thowcht  nevyre  in  thare  day 

So  rycht  auoyus  a  bydyng, 

As  thai  had  at  that  (thawyng)  scheryng. 

He  lape  on  syne,  and  in  aray 

Held  welle  hys  folk,  and  held  hys  way. 

And  quhcn  the  Inglis  saw  thame  then 

Hald  sa  togyddyr  all  t  hare  men, 

Thai  folowyd,  noucht  owt  off  aray, 

Bot  in  hale  Imtalc  folowyd  ay 

Sa  fast  that  thai  had  bene  ourtane, 

Na  war,  that  thai  had  wjth  (thaini)  ane, 

That  kennyd  thame  a  by  way. 

That  ewyn  down  betwix  eraggys  lay. 

Throw  that  strayte  rode,  that  dewys, 

Thai  gat  welle  fra  thare  innyniys. 

And  lefft  nothir  man  na  lad. 

And  (quhen)  the  Kyng  sawe  that  he  had 

Tynt  thame  off  swilk  wys,  he  was  wa. 

And  north  wart  is  on  his  gate  can  ga, 

He  came  to  Blare,  and  thare  thai  la} ." 

1340. — About  this  time  I  find  King  David  II.  giving  many 
charters  of  lands  in  the  district,  such  as  : — **  To  John  Stewart  of 
half  the  lands  of  Ferdill.  To  Hugh  Blair  of  the  lands  of  East 
Mause,  or  Maler-eist,  paying  five  chalders  of  victuall  yearly.  To 
John  Hering  of  the  lauds  of  Glasclune.  And  to  Adam  of  Blan- 
cradock  the  lands  of  West  Mause.** 

1355. —  In  Peacock*s  "  Annals  of  Perth  **  we  read  : — **  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  torrents  of  rain  fell  in  Perthshire  as  carried 
away  water-mills,  bridges,  houses,  men,  and  herds  of  cattle,  and 
destroyed  many  of  the  towns  which  stood  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 
These  disasters  were  succeeded  by  an  awful  pestilence,  which 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  There  had  also 
been  a  terrible  plague  in  1346,  which  carried  off  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 

1358. — In  this  year  we  find  Fergus  Fergusson,  son  of  Adam, 
Baron  of  Balmacrochie,  and  Robert,   son  of  Duncan  de   Atholia, 
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ancestors  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struau,  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  Sheriff  of  Perth  abnut  their  lands,  as  we  reacl  in  the  "  Book  of 
liarth  and  Fortingall,"  p.  118  :— "  In  1358  the  Sheriff  of  Perth  is 
allowed  £12  for  deforcements  made  upon  him  by  Robert,  son  of 
Duncan  (de  Atholia),  and  Eergus,  son  of  Ade,  who  failed  to  give 
suit  for  the  lands  of  Balnafert,  Ballniacreeehic,  Rjilnakand,"  A'c. 

1365 — Once  again  we  .find  part  of  Balmacrochie  changing 
hands,  as  there  is  a  charter  in  Robertson's  Index,  49-4,  of  the 
lauds  of  Balmacrochie,  Logybryde,  and  Blavalg,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  These  lands,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Lawdere  in  1:!80. 

1375. — In  this  year  we  find  King  Robert  II.  residing  twice 
•during  the  winter  at  Cupar  Abbey,  and  hunting  in  Strathardle  ; 
and  he  dates  one  of  his  charters  in  Glenshee,  and  another  at 
Cupar,  to  his  nephew,  James  de  Lindsay,  of  lands  in  the  Thanedom 
of  Alyth,  and  the  old  Castle  of  Inverqueich,  w^hich  for  long  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Lindsay  s.  The  charter  as  given  in  the  **  Index," 
121-75,  is: — "The  castle  stead  of  Invercuych,  together  with  the 
lauds  within  the  same  Thanedom  of  Alyth,  which  belonged  to 
Thomas  de  Rettre."  In  this  year  also  died,  David,  the  last  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  Earls  of  Athole  ;  and  Skene  says : — "  When  the 
Celtic  Earls  of  Athole  became  extinct,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
subordinate  clans  in  the  district  of  Athole  assumed  independence, 
the  principal  part  of  that  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Clan 
Donnachie,  or  the  Robertsons."  Up  till  the  end  of  last  century 
most  of  the  upper  part  of  Strathardle  belonged  to  that  powerful 
clan. 

1389, — In  this  year  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  annals  of 
Strathardle  took  place — the  famous  Raid  of  Angus,  when  the  Clan 
Donnachie,  or  Robertsons,  led  by  the  sons  of  their  chief — Robert, 
Patrick,  Thomas,  and  Gibbon,  and  other  allied  clans,  under  the 
leadership  of  Duncan  Stewart,  son  of  the  famous  and  ferocious 
Alexander  Stewart,  called  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  fourth  son  of 
King  Robert  II.,  made  a  raid,  and  harried  Glen  Isla,  Glen  Esk, 
and  other  districts  of  Angus,  killing  many  of  the  Ogilvies  and 
Lindsays,  and  driving  off  all  their  cattle.  The  men  of  these  dis- 
tricts gathered,  and  followed  the  Highlanders  to  Glasclune,  in  the 
Sormont,  w^here  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Clan 
Donnachie  were  victorious,  and  they  continued  their  march  up 
Sti*athardle,  driving  their  spoil  before  them.  Meanwhile,  news  of 
the  raid  had  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  most  of  the  Angus 
lairds  gathered  their  forces,  and.  joining  the  defeated  men  of  Glen 
Isla  and  Glen  Esk,  hurried  up  Strathardle,  and  overtook  the  High- 
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says  : — "  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  tlie  particulars  of  the  con 
flict,  striking  though  the  details  are,  but  we  have  more  certain 
information  as  to  the  leaders  of  the  Highlanders  in  a  brief,  issued 
by  Khig  Robert  III.  at  a  general  council  held  at  Perth  on  20th 
March,  1390,  and  addressed  to  the  Sheriff*  and  bailiffs  of  Aberdeen, 
directing  them  to  put  to  the  horn  as  outlaws  the  following  persons 
guilty  of  the  slaughter  of  Walter  de  Ogilvie,  Walter  de  Lichton,^ 
and  others  of  the  King's  leiges : — Duncan  and  Robert  Stewarts, 
Patrick  and  Thomas  Duncansons,  Robert  de  Athale,  Andrew 
Macnayr,  Duncan  Bryceson,  Angus  Macnayr,  and  John  Ayson, 
junior,  and  all  others  their  adherents,  and  as  taking  part  with 
them  in  the  slaughter  :  Slurach  and  his  brothers,  with  the  whole 
Clanqwhevil,  tkc.  (N.  Acts  of  Parlinment,  vol.  i.,  page  579).  The 
Stewarts  were  sons  of  the  Wolf  of  Btidenoch,  Elarl  of  Buchan ;  tlie 
Duncansons,  with  Robert  de  Athole,  were  the  heads  of  the  Clan 
Donnachie,  descended  fi-oni  the  old  Earls  of  Athole,  who  possessed 
the  north-western  district  bordering  on  Badenoch  ;  the  Macnayrs 
possessed  Foss,  in  Strath  turn  mel ;  and  the  Aysons,  Tullymet,  in 
Athole.  The  others  belonged  to  Buchan  and  Strathnairn,  and  were 
followers  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenocli  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  raid  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  this — that  Sir  David  Lindsav  had  inherited 
Glenesk  in  Angus  and  the  district  of  Stnithnairn  from  his  mother, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Glenesk, 
while  another  of  the  daughters  had  manned  Robert  de  Atliolia, 
chief  of  the  Clan  Donnachie.  His  possesvsion  of  Strathnairn  would 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  and  the  northern 
clans,  and  a  quarrel  regarding  the  succession  probably  brought  the 
Clan  Donnachie  into  the  field." 

I  find  another  link  of  connection,  which  Skene  seems  to  have 
overlooked,  in  Col.  Robertson  of  Lude's  "  Earldom  of  Athole," 
where  we  find  (pages  26-27)  that  Robert  de  Atholia,  and  his  wife, 
the  co-heiress  of  Glenesk's  daughter  ;  also  Janet,  married  the  Wolf 
of  Badeuoch's  son,  Duncan  Stewart,  the  leader  of  the  Highlanders 
at  the  raid  of  Angus.  This  Duncan  Stewart  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Stewarts  of  Garth,  Bonskeid,  Fincastle,  <fec. 

The  Angus  barons  overtook  the  Highlanders  at  Dalnagarn,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  Glen,  and  the  battle  took  place  on  the  field  to 
the  west  of  the  farmhouse,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  took  its 
name,  Dal-nan-cam,  Field  of  Cairns,  from  the  cairns  raised  over  the 
slain,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  both  jis 
a  memorial  and  to  prevent  wolves  from  scratching  up  the  bodies. 
When  defeated,  the  Angus  men  fled  eastward,  and  many  other 
place  names  in  the  Glen  still  recal  the  deeds  of  that  famous  day^ 
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Forfar,  Brechin,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  in  which  exploits  the 
Strathardle  men  assisted  him. 

1308.— In  Robertson's  "Index  of  Charters,"  about  this  d*te,  I 
find  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  the  lands  of  Manse  in 
Lower  Strathardle,  to  John  de  Kinnjnmonth,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  about  five  centuries  later  the  Laird  of  Kindrogan 
married  the  heiress  of  Khimonth. 

At  the  same  time  Bruce  gave  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
lochy  to  Thomas  de  Camera,  or  Chalmers,  the  ancestor  of  another 
old  Strathardle  family.     Index  of  Charters,  19-95. 

1314. — King  Robert  the  Bruce  gives  a  charter  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  and  Mary,  his  spouse,  sister  to  the  King,  and  John, 
their  son,  of  all  the  lands  which   were  David,  Earl  of  Athole's. 
This  son  John  was  afterwards  the  famous  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Moulin,  who  built  the  old  Black  Castle  of  Moulin, 

In  the  same  year  the  Bruce  gave  a  charter  to  his  nephew, 
young  Neil  Campbell,  of  Kirkmichael,  Dalrulzion,  Dunie,  and 
other  lands  in  Strathardle.  It  is  given  in  Robertson's  Index  of 
Charters,  26-27  : — "  Cartii  to  Nigelli  Oge,  the  lands  of  Killmychill, 
Drondrayllen,  Dunnor,  Keyllpoll,  Reythenan,  in  vicecom  Perth.'* 
The  men  of  Strathardle  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Bruce,  and 
fought  under  him  at  Bannockbum. 

1317. — In  this  year  King  Robert  the  Bruce  resided  at  Cupar 
Abbey  for  some  time,  and  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Strathardle. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Bruce  hunting  on  Pitcannick  Hill, 
near  the  little  lake  of  Loch-nan-Biorrach,  a  place  of  evil  repute  to 
this  day,  and  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spots  in  the 
district  for  travellers  to  ptiss,  even  in  daylight,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  spirits,  and  I  well  remember,  when  a 
boy,  how  carefully  I  kept  away  from  its  dark  waters.  As  the 
story  goes,  Bruce  had  a  favourite  hound,  which,  as  they  were 
hunting  near  Loch-nam-Biorrach,  raised  and  pursued  some  "  droch- 
bheist" — some  evil  or  uncanny  beast — that  haunted  the  loch.  It 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  loch,  but  was  prevented,  and  it  fled  up 
Corrie-Charaish,  pursued  by  the  hound,  which  gained  on  it  very 
fast.  When  it  reached  the  head  of  the  corrie,  it  sped  up  the  face 
of  Craig  Corrie-Charaish  to  the  famous  cave  near  the  top  of  that 
hill,  into  which  it  disappeared,  followed  by  the  hound,  whose  bay- 
ing and  barking  could  be  heard  for  some  time  after,  getting  feebler 
as  it  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  at  last  all  was 
still.  Bruce  and  his  companions  waited  long  for  his  favourite 
hound  to  reappear,  but  in  vain,  as  the  dog  did  not  return,  and 
they  gave  it  over  as  lost.     About  a  week  after  that,  the  hound,. 
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torn,  bleeding,  and  slanged,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  opening 
of  a  small  cave  in  the  rocks  of  Craighall,  about  a  dozen  miles  down 
the  strath.  What  became  of  the  "evil  beast"  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  never  seen  again,  but  the  poor  dog  must  have  had  a  long  and 
weary  experience  of  the  lower  regions  before  it  once  more  appeared 
above  ground  at  Craighall.  To  this  day  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
underground  passage  between  Craig  Corrie-Cbjiraish  cave  and 
Craighall  rocks  ;  and  I  have  known  old  keepers  who  so  firmly 
believed  this,  that,  when  fox-hunting,  they  would  not  allow  their 
terriers  to  go  near  that  cave,  for  fear  of  their  landing  at  Craighall. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  low  and  narrow,  and  at  some  distance 
from  its  mouth  a  great,  dark,  yawning  chasm  sinks  down  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  it  is 
heard  rumbling  and  knocking  down  against  tlie  rocky  sides  till 
the  sound  is  lost  in  the  far  distance.  The  mouth  of  this  famous 
cave  was  filled  up  with  large  stones  some  years  ago,  by  Mr  M*Nab, 
the  then  tenant  of  Pitcarmick,  as  his  sheep  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  hi  and  getting  lost.  If  all  old  tales  be  true,  perhaps  he 
might  have  found  these  lost  sheep  amongst  the  rocks  of  Craighall, 
had  he  looked  there  for  them.  I  hope  some  day  the  depths  of 
this  famous  cave  may  be  explored.  There  is  another  famous  cave 
a  little  further  south,  at  Craig-na-h-Uaimhaigh  (Rock  of  the  Cave), 
in  Dunkeld  wood,  the  other  end  of  which  is  said  to  be  near  Loch 
Ordie.  Several  of  Prince  Charlie's  Strathardle  followers  took 
refuge  there  in  the  troublous  times  after  Culloden,  and  lived  there 
in  safety  till  better  times.  No  doubt  the  most  blood-thirsty  of 
Cumberland's  butchers  would  think  twice  before  he  attempted  to 
follow  them  underground  as  far  as  Loch  Ordie. 

1320. — About  this  time  we  find  the  Riittrays  of  Rattray  very 
powerful  barons  in  lower  Strathardle,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Dr  Marshall,  in  his  "  Historic  Scenes 
in  Perthshire,"  says  : — "  Alexander  Rattray  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  Parliament  held  at  Ayr  in  1315,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  Crown.  His  brother  EustatiuF,  who  succeeded 
him,  was,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1320,  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sir  William  Soulis  and 
Sir  David  Brechin  against  Robert  the  Bruce,  but  on  investigation 
the  charge  was  found  false,  and  he  received  an  honourable 
acquittal." 

David,  Earl  of  A  thole,  at  Scone,  confirms  the  lands  of  Moulin, 
tkc,  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  as  the  old  names  are 
interesting,  I  may  give  them,  as  in  "  Index  of  Charters,"  28-7  : — 
"  Appunctnameutum  parliamenti  tenti  apud  Sconam,  1323,  inter 
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old  metal  he  found  were  the  remains  of  those  suits  of  mail,  of 
tempered  steel,  in  which  the  l)old  Iwirons  put  so  much  faith,  but 
which  proved  of  so  little  use  as  a  defence  ajrainst  the  tremendous 
hlows  of  the  Highland  claymores.  As  to  the  several  cainis  he 
mentions  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Dalna<rani,  no  doubt  they  were 
raised  over  the  remains  of  some  of  the  fugitives  who  fell  there  on 
their  retreat  from  Dalnagarn,  as  part  of  them  fled  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river  bv  Dalchosnie. 

I  may  now  conclude  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Glenbrier- 
achan  by  giving  the  iK)etical  account  of  it  given  by  old  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  in  his  "  Orygynale  Cronykil  off  Scotland."  I  must, 
however,  point  out  that  lie  makes  a  mistake  both  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  battle,  giving  the  date  as  1392,  when  we  know 
now  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  it  took  place  in  1389.  He' 
also  mixes  up  the  two  battles  together,  making  all  the  fighting  to 
take  place  at  Glasclune,  whereas  wc  know  that  the  Angus  barons 
were  not  at  Glasclune  at  all,  only  the  men  of  the  raided  glens  of 
Isla  and  Esk  fought  there,  and  the  Angus  lairds  afterwards  joined 
these  and  followed  on  to  (ilenbricrachan.  However,  a  Chiirchmau 
living  quietly  in  St  Andrews  Abbey  is  to  be  excused  though  he 
gets  rather  confused  about  the  contlicts  of  the  clans.  Wyntoun 
says  (Book  IX.,  (chapter  xiv.) : — 

"  When  slane  wes  off  Angus 
The  Scherrawe  gud  and  vertuous. 
A  thousande  tlire  hundyr  ninty  and  twa 
Fra  Crystc  wes  bom  oft'  Maria, 
Thar  fel  a  hey  grete  dyscorde 
Between  Sehir  Davy  Lyndesay,  Lorde 
Off  Glenesk,  and  the  He  viand  men. 
Thre  chiff'tanys  gi*et  war  oft  thaim  then 
Thomas,  Patrik,  and  (iibl>one  : 
Duncansonnys  wes  thare  surnowne. 
For  this  discorde  a  dav  or  twa 
Wes  set,  hot  all  held  nocht  of  tha. 
Schir  Daw  de  Lvndesav,  that  wes  wvs, 
Trowit  nocht  in  thiim,  bot  malys  ; 
In  prevate  he  send  fon-thi 
Up  into  the  land  a  spy. 
Fra  that  spy  passit  in  that  land. 
Oft'  hym  hard  he  na  tithand, 
Quhil  thare  coin  down  all  suddenly 
Off  Scottis  a  gi'ct  cumpany  : 
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Off  tha  ilke  Hy eland-men 

Thre  hiindyr,  or  ma,  ware  sow  my  t  then. 

The  Schirrane  of  AngU8  in  Ketymys  lay, 

And  by  hym  neire  Schyr.Patrik  Gray, 

The  Lord  de  Lyndesay  at  Dundee. 

Quher  word  ourspred  than  the  cuntrie. 

That  the  Scottis  Hielaud-men 

Wan?  neire  the  wattyr  off  lie  then. 

Schyr  Walter  off  Ogylvy,  that  gud  knycht, 

Stowt  and  manfnll,  bald  and  wycht ; 

And  the  gud  knycht  Patrik  Gi*ay, 

That  in  the  cuntre  that  nycht  lay ; 

Schyr  Davy  Lyndesay  out  off  Dundee 

Sped  hym  fast  at  thaim  to  lee  ; 

Wyth  tha  thre  Lordis  gadrit  then 

Passit  few  atonre  thre  scor  of  men. 

The  Scherrane  and  Schyr  Patrik  Gray 

As  foremost  held  the  nearest  way, 

And  thoucht  to  gere  sum  thing  be  done, 

Suppos  the  Lyndesay  nevyr  sa  sone 

Suld  cum  amang  the  Scottis  men. 

Befor  the  lawe  tha  Knychtis  then. 

That  ware  of  haite  baith  stern  and  stout, 

Presyt  thame  fast  to  skaile  that  rout. 

In  the  stermond  at  Gasklune 

That  dulef ule  dawerke  that  tyme  wes  done. 

Suhile  thai  ware  in  that  pres  fechtand, 

The  Lyndesay  gud  wes  at  thare  hand. 

And  if  tha  Scpttis  heire  and  thare 

Sum  he  slewe,  sum  wondyt  sare, 

Sua,  on  his  hors  he  sittand  than 

Throw  the  body  he  strayk  a  man 

Wytht  his  spere  down  to  the  erde : 

That  man  held  fast  his  awyn  swerd 

In  tyl  his  neve,  and  up  thrawand 

He  pressit  hym,  nocht  agayn  standand 

That  he  was  pressit  to  the  erd. 

And  wyth  a  swake  thare  off  his  swerd 

The  sterup  lethaire  and  the  hxite 

Thre  ply  on  foure  abime  the  fute 

He  straik  the  Lyndesay  tM  the  bane 

That  man  na  straike  gave  bot  that  ane. 

For  thar  he  deit ;  veit  nevirtheless 
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Halff  bruthir« 

Off  syndry  fad 

Off  lauchful  Ik 

Camcors,  Foif 

And  Wylliame 

And  uthir  gent 

Off  his  kyn  and 

Wald  nocht  fra 

Bot  bidand  in  t 

Slane  al  tofrtddj 

That  bidand  wa 

Al  oure  land  sai 

That  dulefull  d£ 

This  "  doleful  work  at  G 

laments  so  pathetically,  waj 

already  seen,  but  at  Dalnags 

with  the  "  other  gentles  of  I 

away,  but  stayed  in  the  field 

1402.— In  this  year  I  find 

Thomas  Duncanson,  or  Rob^ 

called  "  of  Struan  "  (the  prev 

who  was  one  of  the  leaders  oi 
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wand,  and  Dalacharmy."  The  next  charter  in  the  "  Index,"  No. 
48,  is  also  to  Thomas  Duncanson  of  Athole,  "of  the  lands  of 
Strowane,  ane  ratification  of  all  his  lands,  with  a  taillie."  About 
the  same  time  I  find  a  charter — "Index"  148-32 — to  William 
Buttar,  of  the  lands  of  Gormack.  And  also  a  charter — "  Index  " 
149-43 — to  James  Spalding  of  the  lands  of  Fermall  and  Fomachty 
in  Forfarshire.  These  charters  are  the  first  records  I  have  found 
of  the  old  families  of  Buttar  and  Spalding,  who  have  been  so  long 
connected  with  Strathardle. 

1404. — The  winter  of  this  year  was  noted  for  one  of  the 
greatest  snow  storms  ever  known  in  Perthshire.  In  the  "  Chronicle 
of  Fortingall  we  read  : — "  In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1404  a  great 
snow  fell  generally  on  the  land  at  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  and 
remained,  increasing  always,  even  to  the  Feast  of  St  Patrick." 
That  is,  from  Ist  November  to  17th  March,  a  period  of  nineteen 
weeks,  the  snow  went  on  increasing. 

Having  now,  in  this  second  paper,  followed  the  history  of  Strath- 
ardle for  about  another  four  centuries,  I  will  leave  what  follows  for 
another  year. 


ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall  on  14th  July,  1892.  As  in  previous  years, 
great  trouble  had  been  takeit  with  the  decorations  of  the 
platform.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Society — Sir  Kenneth 
S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart. — the  Rev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
one  of  the  Chieftains  of  the  Society,  presided.  Every  part  of  the 
building  was  crowded,  and  the  meeting  was  attended  with  an 
amount  of  success  never  perhaps  equalled  at  these  gatherings. 
Dr  Macleod  was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by  Emeritus  Professor 
Blackie ;  Mr  Gilbert  Beith,  M.P.  for  the  Inverness  Burghs  ;  Sir 
Henry  C.  Macandrew ;  Provost  Ross ;  Mr  William  Mackay, 
solicitor,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Society  ;  ex- Bailie  Mackenzie  ;  Mr 
Alex.  Mackenzie,  Ballifeary ;  Mr  Godfrey  Mackinnon,  Dunain 
Park ;  Mr  Fraser  of  Millbuni ;  Dr  F.  M.  Mackenzie ;  Mr  James 
Fraser,  C.E. ;  Mr  William  Gunn ;  Mr  H.  V.  Maccallum,  Queens- 
gate  ;  Mr  Macpherson,  banker,  Kingussie  ;  Rev.  Mr  Macdonald, 
Killearnan  ;  Rev.  Mr  Sinton,  Dores  ;  Rev.  Mr  Bentiuck,  Kirkhill ; 
Rev.  Mr  Archibald  Macdonald,  Kiltarlity  ;  Mr  A.  F.  Steele,  banker ; 
Mr  D.  H.  Chisholm  ;  Mr  Duncan  Mackintosh,  secretary  to  the 
Societv,  and  others. 
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Tlie  Secretary  intimated  apologies  for  absence  from  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Society  : — The  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh, 
Sir  Kenneth  S.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.  ;  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden  ;  James  E.  B.  Baillie  of  Dochfour ;  Ian  M.  <Trant  of 
Olenmoriston ;  Fitzroy  C.  Fletcher  of  Letham  Grange  ;  W.  D. 
Mackenzie  of  Farr ;  Lachlan  Macdonald  of  Skaebost ;  Rev.  Alex. 
Stewart,  D.D.,  Nether-Lochaber ;  Major  Jackson  of  Swordale ; 
C.  Fraser-Mackintosh,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Innes,  solicitor ;  P.  Burgess, 
Glen-Urquhart ;  Captain  Chisholm  of  Gliussbum ;  and  Colonel 
Murray,  Inverness. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said — I  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  occupy  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  find  myself  a  "  Chieftain,"  and  gladly  do  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking  those  whose  kindness  has 
placed  me  in  a  position  as  novel  as  it  is  honourable.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  my  personal  claims  to  be  heard  on  such 
subjects  as  those  affecting  the  literature,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  Highlands  are  extremely  slender,  and  yet  I  fain  hope  that  my 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  your  Society,  with  the  additional 
qualifications  of  a  Highland  name  not  unforgotten  or  unknown  in 
this  connection ;  of  a  Highland  tongue  and  a  Highland  hearty 
may  be  deemed  some  sort  of  fitness  for  the  office  which, 
through  your  kindness,  I  now  hold.  First  of  all,  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  Gaehc 
Society  of  Inverness  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Transactions  published  annually  are  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able to  the  intelligence  and  research  of  the  members,  and  have  in 
numerous  instances  thrown  an  interesting  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  as  well  as  on  the  literature  of  a  time  long  past. 

THE   CONDITION    OF   THE   HIGHLANDS. 

One  object  of  the  Society  is  the  perfecting  of  the  members  in 
the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language,  but  other  objects  have  certainly 
been  attended  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success,  while 
"burning  questions,"  which  might  have  "set  the  heather  on 
fire,"  have,  as  a  rule,  been  wisely  avoided.  I  do  not  intend 
by  this  last  observation  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  such 
a  point  as,  for  example,  the  social  state  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
T)ast  or  the  present,  is  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  a 
Society  like  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  historical 
investigation  of  that  subject,  fairly  and  honestly  conduct-ed,  might 
contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  calm,  earnest,  and  reasonable 
discussion    of    present-day    problems    which    is    so    much    to   l»c 
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desired.  I  deplore,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 
depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  though  I  regret  the  direction 
which  the  recent  agitation  has  sometimes  taken,  and  feel  bound 
to  condemn  much  that  has  been  said  and  done.  I  woidd  yield  to 
no  man  in  the  strength  of  my  desire  to  see  existing  evils  removed 
by  every  legitimate  method.  I  know  well  that  there  have 
been  hardship  and  suffering,  for  which  the  poor  people  them- 
selves are  in  no  sense  resix)nsible.  They  have  been  driven,  in  too 
many  instances,  into  a  comer,  where  subsistence  was  barely 
possible.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  no  "waste"  in 
the  Hij^hlands  in  the  technical  meaning  of  that  word,  but 
"  waste"  lands,  so  far  as  human  habitation  is  concerned,  undoubt- 
edly there  are,  and  I  for  one  would  rejoice  to  see  these 
lands?,  wherever  possible,  repeopled  by  a  happy  and  contented 
peasantry.  It  is  hard,  no  doubt,  to  fight  against  economic 
laws,  but  I  do  trust  that  measures  may  yet  be  devised  by 
which  the  population  may  be  more  equitably  distributed  and 
more  comfortably  settled  in  their  own  country.  We,  of  this 
Societv,  will  ever  watch  efforts  with  the  warmest  interest 
and,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  I  am  certain  that  our  best 
endeavours  will  be  used  at  all  times  to  advance  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  material  prosperity  of  those  who  are  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  If  the  race  degenerate, 
as  I  trust  and  hope  it  never  will ;  if  it  lose  its  patriotism, 
its  martial  spirit,  its  reverence  for  law  and  order,  its  virtue, 
and  its  piety,  let  it  perish ;  but  if  it  is  still  made  of  the 
same  good  fibre  as  of  old,  I  say  preserve  it  by  all  manner  of 
means  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  country's  sake.  Do  not 
suppose,  therefore,  that  when  I  express  my  satisfaction  that 
burning  questions  have  been  avoided,  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  was 
because  I  am  indifferent  either  to  the  acknowledged  wrongs  or 
just  aspirations  of  the  Highland  people.  It  was  only  because  1 
feel,  oh,  so  thankful,  that  the  Gaelic  Society  has  no  politics. 

HIGHLANDERS   AND   COUNTRY. 

Thank  heaven  that  this  evening,  at  all  events,  we  can  shut  our 
ears  to  the  din  of  controversy  which  is  heard  outside  these  walls, 
and  soothe  our  minds,  whether  they  are  flushed  by  victory 
or  cast  down  by  defeat,  with  the  dear,  old  Gaelic  airs  to 
which  we  are  to  listen  by-and-by.  Allow  me  to  particularly 
emphasise  one  good  end  effected  by  the  Society.  I  shall  call  it 
cultivation  of  Highland  brotherhood.  It  is  often  said  that  we 
Highlandei*s  are  clannish.      Well,   1  accept   it  as  a  compliment. 
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We  can  see  our  owu  faults  and  acknowledge  them,  but  let  the  out- 
sider, be  he  "  Gaul"  or  "  Sassenach,"  dare  to  suggest  or  insinuate; 
a  fault,  and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  awaken  resentment  that  sometimes 
expresses  itself  in  very  forcible  terms.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once 
travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  Highland  drover.  My  friend 
— an  enthusiastic  Highlander  himself — was  bold  enough,  for  his 
own  amusecient,  to  make  some  depreciatory  remarks  with  regard  to 
Highlanders  and  their  ways.  The  worthy  drover  stood  it  patiently 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  turning 
sternly  to  his  companion,  he  addressed  him  in  a  manner  at  once 
cautious  and  decisive — "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  w^on't  say  what  I  think, 
but  if  I  said  what  I  thought,  I  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  you 
are  a  most  impudent  fellow, and  a  liar  to  the  bargain."  His  clanuish- 
ness,  as  it  is  called,  may  show  itself  in  ridiculous  forms,  but, 
at  bottom,  it  is  a  noble  trait  of  character.  It  is  easy  to  call  it 
"  sentiment."  But  sentiment,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  our  lives.  Destitute  of  it,  we  become  dull, 
"rosaic,  and  unimaginative  beings,  who  are  of  the  earth  earthy, 
t  has  often  been  remarked,  and  that  truly,  that  the  love  of 
country  never  glows  with  a  brighter  flame  than  among  those  who 
are  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions  like  our  own.  There  is 
that  assurity  in  the  beautiful  or  sublime  in  nature,  which 
appeals  to  what  is  deepest  and  truest  in  our  hearts  with  a 
power  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  surpass.  "  Two  naighty 
voices  there  are,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  the  mountains  and  the  sea." 
These  two  mighty  voices  once  heard  can  never  be  silenced  or 
forgotten.  To  the  dweller  among  the  hills  every  grey  ben  and 
storm-beaten  sgaur  is  instinct  with  life,  and  has  an  individuality 
all  its  own.  The  love  of  country  is  a  "  passion "  among 
Highlanders.  To  the  ends  of  the  earth  they  may  be  expatri- 
ated, but  no  change  of  circumstances  or  lot  can  eradicate 
those  feelings  of  affection,  with  which  they  cling  to  the  land  which 
is  their  fatherland,  the  land  where  are  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers,  where  they  were  bom,  and  where,  if  it  were  God's  will, 
they  would  like  to  die  and  be  buried. 

"  From  the  dim  shieling  of  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divide  them  and  a  waste  of  seas, 
But  still  their  hearts  are  true,  their  hearts  are  Highland, 
They,  in  their  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides." 

To  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  see  not 
why  we  should  not  open  our  hearts  freely  and  generously 
We   are   the   inheritors   of  a   common   language  and  a  common 
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history,  such  as  the  lonely  hills  and  misty  moors  alone  could 
mould.  Ours  is  a  land  of  wondrous  beauty  and  romance,  and 
though  there  is  much  in  the  present  condition  of  its  people  which 
we  cannot  but  deplore,  there  is  also  much  that  justifies  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  that  feeling  of  Highland  brotherhood,  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  this  and  kindred  societies  to  foster  and  increase. 

IS   GAELIC   DYING? 

^"  No,"  and  applause).  That  is  a  question  often  asked.  I  suppose 
it  is,  though  languages  die  hard,  and  it  will  take  many  a  long 
day  before  Gaelic  ceases  to  be  a  spoken  language  in  the  High- 
lands. With  that,  however,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
meanwhile.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  a 
spoken  language  at  this  moment  in  some  districts  almost  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  And 
that  being  so,  it  is  surely  right  and  fair  that  this  fact  should 
be  recognised  in  connection  with  the  educational  and  religious 
work  of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  question  about  keeping  a 
language  alive  by  what  are  called  artificial  methods.  The 
language  is  the  vernacular  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people,  and 
I  see  not  that  we  ai*e  entitled  to  deal  with  them  educationally 
or  religiously  just  as  if  it  had  no  existence.  There  is  the 
matter  of  e  lucation.  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
teaching  of  Gaelic  should  be  substituted  for  English.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  mischievous  and  absurd,  but  why  not  use  it 
as  an  instrument  of  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word, 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  intelligent  acquisition  of  English,?  It 
seems  reasonable  that  in  Highland  districts,  which  are  Gaelic- 
speaking,  the  teacher  should  be  bi-liogual,  and  thus  able  to  make 
English  intelligible  to  the  scholare,  instead  of  being,  as  it  often  is, 
a  sort  of  parrot  language,  which  is  little  understood  and  soon 
forgotten.  Nor  is  Gaelic  less  required  in  connection  with  the 
ministrations  of  religion.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  discontinue  Gaelic  services,  or  to  thrust  them 
into  a  comer.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Gaelic  for  other 
literary  purposes,  it  js  a  magnificent  language  for  devotion 
and  for  preaching.  With  marvellous  flexibility  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  varying  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  is  a 
^splendid  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  divine  truth  to  the 
mind  of  man.  I  greatly  fear  that  its  use  in  these  respects 
is  too  frequently  hindered  by  the  inability  of  ministers  to  speak 
with  the  ancient  power  and  purity.  The  man  who  can  preach 
now-a-days    with  a  pure  Gaelic  idiom  and   with   good   taste,    as 
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in  the  world,  but  it  could  not  produce  birch  trees,  pine  trees,  nor 
our  mountains,  our  songs,  our  Highland  music.  He  had  been  called 
a  learned  man.  That  was  perfectly  right.  He  was  the  most  learned 
man  in  Scotland — it  was  easy  to  say  that,  for  Scotland  was  not  a 
learned  country  ;  but  if  they  wanted  a  learned  country  they  must 
go  to  Germany.  There  were  few  ministers  in  Scotland  who  read 
correctly  their  own  Bibles.  With  regard  to  languages,  he  knew 
Hebrew,  and  eight  or  nine  other  languages.  What  did  they 
think  of  that  1  But  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  that,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  mentioned  it.  He  would  squash  all  the 
languages  he  knew,  and  every  book  about  them — all  he  would 
retain  was  the  Bible  and  the  Scotch  songs.  He  would  even  biu-n 
his  Greek  books.  The  best  thing  was  song — it  embodied  the 
whole  manhood  of  the  people  ;  and  the  best  man  the  nation 
ever  had  was  Robbie  Burns,  who  wrote  songs  that  the  world 
admired.  As  a  man  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
he  proceeded,  in  the  work  of  education,  I  say  that  the  most 
important  part  of  education  is  our  native  song.  I  don't  care  what 
Komans  or  Greeks  call  the  sim.  I  care  for  my  heart,  my 
voice,  and  my  soul.  Why  should  I  be  more  stupid  than 
the  mavis  or  the  blackbird  ?  They  have  the  sense  to  sing ; 
then,  I  say,  sing,  sing,  sing,  sing  your  native  songs.  Don't 
be  deceived  by  London  fashions  and  learned  pedantries.  Know- 
ledge sounds  very  well,  but  what  is  the  good  of  knowledge  if  you 
don't  use  it  ?  What  use  is  it  at  all  ?  The  devil  is  a  very  knowing 
fellow,  I  presume.  You  must  have  inspiration  from  the  heart. 
**  The  heart's  aye  the  part  aye,  that  mak's  us  right  or  wrong." 
It  is  your  own  fault  (to  the  Chairman),  don't  call  me  up  again  ; 
I  generally  speak  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Because  out  of  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  wisdom.  "  I  love 
Highlanders,"  the  Professor  went  on,  "  but  they  have  one  strong 
objection.  They  make  a  kind  of  divorce  between  religion  and 
happiness.  They  think  people  should  not  sing  on  Sunday, 
and  they  have  a  monstous  objection  to  organs  in  churches.  But 
you  must  make  your  piety  shake  hands  witli  your  gaiety.  Make 
your  religion  full  of  singing  and  dancing  too.  Oh,  read  the  150th 
Psalm.  I  know  the  Psalm  as  well  as  you  do,  ajid  a  good  deal  better 
perhaps.  You  find  it  says  praise  the  Lord  with  organs  and 
timbrels  and  harps,  and  praise  the  Lord  with  dances.  Do  not 
make  your  religion  sour.  That  is  the  only  thin^  I  don't  like 
about  Highlanders.  The  *  Book'  and  the  song  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  Religion  without  gaiety  is  disagreeable,  and  gaiety  without 
ireligion  is  shallow,  and  does  not  reach  the  heart."     When  the 
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do  *n  aon  righeachd'  gii  bheil  sinn  fo  riaghladh  na  h-aon  Bhanrigh, 
s^^s  na  h-aon  Pharlamaid.  Gidheadh  cha  toil  leinn  gu'm  biodh 
daoine  feuchainn  ri  Goill  no  Sasunnaich  a  dheanamh  dhinn.  'S 
fada  bho  *n  thoisich  an  obair  sin.  Thug  Parlamaid  Bhreatuinn 
ionnsuidh  air,  an  deigh  cogadh  Phrionnsa  Tearlach  'nuair  a  bha 
achd  Righ  agiis  Parlamaid  air  a  toirt  a  mach  a  dh'  orduich  nach 
faodadh  na  Gaidheil  am  feileadh  a  chaitheamh.  Ghabh  iad  a 
leithid  a  dh'  oillt  roimh'n  tartan  agus  cha  bu  nar  doibh.  Ach  bha 
an  lagh  ud  air  a  mheas  na  chruadal.  Cha  do  ghabh  iad  idir  gu 
t'Oileach  ris  an  triubhas.  'S  ann  a  rinn  iad  iomadh  aoir  agus  oran 
fanoid  d*  i,  a  bha  aig  a'  cheart  am  a  cur  an  ceill  cliu  na  deise 
Gaidhealaich — 

"  *S  coma  leam  a  bhriogais  lachdunn, 

B'  annsa  'n  fheileadh  bheag  's  am  breachdann, 

'S  bcag  a  bh'  agam  riamh  a  thlachd, 

De  'n  fhasan  a  bh'  aig  clann  nan  Gall." 

Tha  mi  tighinn  thairis  air  so  gu  bhi  leigeil  fhaicinn  cho  mi" 
reusonta  's  a  tha  e,  agus  cho  fada  'n  aghaidh  naduir  a  bhi  feuch* 
ainn  ri  Ghaidheil  a  dheanamh  nan  Goill.  Far  a'  bheil  fior 
Ghaidheal  cha  'n  e  idir  eun  is  isle  tha  's  an  ealtuinn,  cha  'n  e 
meanglan  is  rai-thon*aiche  tha  's  a  gheig.  Ach  far  a  bheil  Gaidheal 
a  tha  ceilteinn  a  dhaimh  's  a  tha  feuchainn  a  thoirt  a  chreidsinn 
air  daoine  gu  bheil  e  gle  ghallda,  cha  'n  'eil  ann  ach  creutair  bochd 
a'  salach'  a  nid  's  an  deachaidh  arach,  agus  a  di-moladh  na  carraig 
as  an  deachaidh  a  shnaidheadh.  Chuala  mi  cuid  de  'n  t-seorsa  ud 
ajj;  radh  : — "  Ciod  e  feura  a  bhi  curaail  suas  na  Gaidhlig — tha  i  dol 
has  co-dhiubh— agus  ged  a  bhiodh  i  beo  re  tamuill,  ciod  e  feum  a 
tha  innte  gu  faighinn  air  aghaidh  's  an  t-saoghal  T  Faodaidh  e 
bhi  gu  bheil  a'  Ghaidhlig  a  basach  ach  ma  tha,  tha  i  gabhail  a 
h-uine.  Thoisich  i  ris  an  deo  a  thilgeil  ann  an  Albainn  ann  an 
laithean  Chaluim  a'  Chinn-mhoir — agus  cha  b'  e  sin  an  de — 
gidheadh  tha  i  beo  fathast.  Faodaidh  e  bhi  gu  bheil  canainean 
eile  ann  is  fearr  a  phaidheas,  leis  a  mo  'n  dean  daoine  dh'  airgiod. 
Ach  an  e  airgiod  crioch  araid  an  duiue  ?  Na  nithean  is  maisiche 
tha  ann  cha  ghabh  iad  reic  no  ceannach,  tha  iad  tbar  lunch,  solus 
na  greine,  ditheana  na  macharach,  failidhean  cubhraidh  an 
t-samhraidh.  torman  nan  allt,  am  bheil  na  nithean  ud  'nan  neoni 
a  chionn  nach  urrainn  duinn  a  bhi  'g  an  reic  's  'g  an  ceannach, 
mar  gu  'n  ceannaieheadh  tu  each,  no  damh,  no  poca  cloimhe  ?  Tha 
na  nithean  ud  mar  ola  chubhraidh  air  a  dortadh  a  mach,  cha  ghabh 
a  luach  a  bhi  air  a  thomhas  ann  am  puinnd  Shasuniiach  ;  agus  air 
a'  cheart   doigh  tha  luach  agus  mais  agus  brigh  ann  ar  canain 
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nihathaireal — 'na  litreachas,  'na  beui  aithris,  'ua  sean-fhocail,  'na 
]i-eachdraidh,  'na  ceol  a  tha  eadar-dhealaichte  bho  shalachar  an 
t-saoghail  so--agus  cha  dubhairt  mi  nach  'eil  luach  saoghalta  ann 
an  eolas  air  a'  Ghaidhlig  cuideachd.  Cha  chreid  mi  nach  biodh  e 
na  bhuannachd  do  iomadh  aon  aig  a  bheil  an  comhnuidh  an  an  tir 
nam  beann — ministearan,  doctairean,  luchd-lagha,  maighistearan- 
sgoile — 'nam  biodh  comas  labhairt  aca  gu  h-ealanta,  agus  gu 
^leusda  anns  a'  chainnta  ruigeas  cridhe  gach  Gaidheil  air  thoiseach 
air  gach  cainnt  eile.  Ach  cha  'n  e  mhain  gu  bheil  an  coniunn  so  a' 
ciimail  sutis  canain  nan  Gaidheal,  agus  gach  ni  a  ta  air  a  chur  an 
ccill  innte,  ach  tha,  mar  an  ceudna,  co-fhaireachadh  aca  ri  'n 
luchd-duthcha  anns  a  h-uile  ni  a  bhuineas  do  'n  cor  saoghalta. 
Ciod  air  bhi  eadar  dhealachadh  bharail  a  dh'  fhaodas  a  bhi  am 
measg  buill  a'  chomninn,  a  thaobh  na  meadhonan  leis  am  bi 
suidheachadh  ar  co-bhraithrean  air  a  dheanamh  ni 's  fearr,  tha  sinn 
a  dh'  aoin  inntinn  anns  an  durachd  gu  soirbhich  leo.  Agus  tha 
fios  againn  anns  an  linn  so  gu  'm  b'  i  an  cuis  air  a  tagairt,  agus 
nach  b'  i  an  coraicheau  air  an  di-chuimhneachadh.  Roimhe  so 
bha  hichd-aiteachaidh  na  Gaidhealtachd  mar  luchd-turuis  sgith 
gun  cliala  sabhailt  gu  ruithe  'g  a  ionnsuidh  ann  an  am  am  feum. 
A  nis,  tha  iad  cosmhuil  ris  an  fhtar  a  bha  's  an  sgeulachd. 
Chunnaic  iad  solas  fada  uatha,  's  'g  e  b'  fhada  uatha,  cha  b'  fhada 
'g  a  ruighinn.  Bhuail  iad  has  ri  crann  dorus  mor  na  Parlamaid, 
agus  bha  iad  air  an  gabhail  a  steach  gu  aoidheachd.  Chuireadh 
nisge  bog  air  an  lamhan,  agus  uisge  bog  air  an  casan,  agus  plaid- 
eachan  mine  caola  geala  gu  cadal  annta.  Cha  'n  e  mhain  gu  bheil 
a  mal  air  isleachadh,  ach  tha  bata  na  smuide  a'  taghal  aig  gach 
port — tha  sitrich  an  eich-iarruinn  a'  dusgadh  Mac  Talla  an  iomadh 
gleann  agus  srath,  far  nach  cluinneadh  tu  roimhe  ach  langanaich 
an  fheidh  no  ceileireadh  nan  eun,  agus  faodaidh  tu  fios-dealain  a 
chur  gu  d'  charaid,  agus  gu  d'  namhaid  cuideachd,  na  ceudan  mile 
air  asdar  cha  mhor  ann  am  prioba  nan  sul.  Agus  tha  cinnt  againn 
nach  'eil  na  nithean  a  rinneadh  mar  tha,  ach  nan  earlas  air  na 
nithean  a  bhios  fhathast  air  an  deanamh  air  son  luchd-aiteachaidh 
na  Gaidhealtachd.  Ma  tha  cunnart  idir  ann  's  e  gu'm  bi  tuilleadb 
's  a  choir  air  a  dheanamh  air  ar  son.  'S  e  so  an  cunnart  anns  am 
bheil  araon  Goill  is  Gaidheil  air  an  latha  'n  diugh.  Tha  Pharla- 
maid  'g  an  altrum,  'g  an  arach,  agus  a'  gabhail  a  leithid  de  churam 
dhiubh.  Tha  i  cur  an  cloinne  do  'n  sgoil — a'  paigheadh  air  son  an 
teagaisg  agus  a'  deanamh  iomadh  ni  eile  air  an  8on  a  b'abhaist 
doibh  a  dheanamh  air  an  son  fhein.  A  theagamh  gu'm  bu  choir 
feadhainn  bhi  ann  a  chum  daoine  dhion  bho  'n  aimideachd  fein. 
Ach  bu  choir  dhuinn  fhaighneachd,  Ciod  e  dh'  fhag  luchd-aiteach- 
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4iidh  nan  eileinean  so  iomraiteach  mar  dhaoine  gaisgcil  treun  os 
«ionn  gach  cinnich  eile  ?  Tlia  da  aobhar  air  a  shon.  Anns  a' 
^heud  aite  tha  spiorad  anns  an  t-sluagli  fein  a  bhuannaich  coir 
dhoibh  a  chiim  's  gu  bheil  iirram  air  a  thoirt.  do  bhrataich  agus 
suaicheantas  Bhreatuion  anns  gach  ceam  de  'n  t-saoghal  mhor. 
'S  ann  air  an  aobhar  so  a  tha  Bhan-righ  a  riaghladh  thairis  air 
righeachd  air  nach  'eil  feasgar  a'  ciaradh  no  grian  a'  dol  fodha. 
Ach  tha  aobhar  eile  mar  an  ceudna  air  son  cruadal  agus  treubli- 
antas  muinntir  na  righeachd  so,  agus  gu  haraidh  luchd-aiteachaidh 
na  h-Albain,  agus 's  e  sin  gu  ^n  robh  aca  ri  bhatal  a  chur,  nach  robli 
a  h-uile  ni  air  a  dheanamli  soirbh  dhoibh.  Ann  an  righeachdan 
eile  mar  tha  an  Spainn  agus  an  Eadailt  tha  na  speuran  ni 's 
soilleire,  agus  na  siantan  ni  's  caoimhncile,  agus  an  talamh  ni  's 
sultmhoire,  agus  tha  h-uile  ni  cho  reidh  's  gu  bheil  daoine  ullamh  air 
fas  somalt'  agus  leasg.  Ann  am  Breatunn  agus  gu  h-araidh  an 
Albainn  bha  daoine  bho  chionn  fada  stnth  an  aghaidh  stoirm  agus 
uisge,  siantan  caochlaideach,  agus  fonn  neo-thorrach.  Agus  bha  an 
cruadal  roinih  'n  deach*  iad  a^  tarruing  a  mach  an  duiuealachd, 
agus  an  treubhantas  a  bha  annta.  Clia  'n  iad  na  luibhean  a  dh' 
fhasas  fo  ghloine  far  nach  ruig  oiteag  de  'n  ghaoith  no  pleoiteag 
de  *n  t-sneachd  iad  is  mo  thig  gu  \re  agus  neart,  agus  is  treise 
ghlacas  greim  le  'n  friamhaichean  air  an  fhonn,  ach  an  fheadhain 
a  dh'  fhasas  am  measg  reothaidh  agus  sneachd.  Agus  b'  e  so 
reuson  cudthromach  gu  'n  d*  thainig  ar  luchd-duthcha — iomadh 
aon  duibh  gu  ire  agus  gu  neart,  gu  'm  b'  eiginn  doibh  a  h-uile  ni 
a  thoirt  a  mach  le  an  luath's,  agus  an  cnias  agus  an  laidircachd 
fein.  Agus  air  an  laimh  eile  tha  cunnart  ma  bhith's  nithean  air 
an  deanamh  tuilleadh  a's  soirbh,  ma  bhios  a  h-uile  slighe  air  a 
deanamh  direach,  's  a  h-uile  sliabh  ard  air  isleachadh,  's  a  h-uile 
garbhlach  air  a  dheanamh  reidh,  gu*n  caill  sliochd  nan  sonn  tomhas 
de  'n  ghaisgealachd  bu  dual  doibh.  Agus  feadh  's  a  tha  dochas 
againn  gju  faigh  ar  luchd-duthcha  ceartas  agus  lan-ceartas,  cha  bu 
mhaith  leinn  gu  faigheadh  iad  oirleach  a  bharrachd,  cha  bu  mhaith 
leinn  gu  *m  biodh  iad  ann  an  seadh  'sam  bith  air  an  deanamh  'nan 
dilleachda-deirce.  Ciod  air  bith  athachras  tha  mi  'n  dochas  nach 
fas  an  Gaidheal  meata  no  lapach,  agus  nach  fannaich  e  anns  an 
reis.  Tha  ainm  sgriobhta  le  urram  ann  an  eachdraidh  na  righ- 
eachd mar  neach  a  sheas  ann  an  uchd  an  teine  gu  bhi  dion 
coraichean  agus  dachaighean  duthaich  a  bhreith.  Cha  'n  'eil  fhios 
agam  am  bi  an  ginealach  a  tha  beo  an  diugh  air  an  gairm  gu 
leithid  so  de  strith.  Ach  tha  iad  air  an  gairm  gu  iad  fein  a 
dhearbhadh  ann  am  l)atal  na  beatha  so — am  batal  is  coir  do  gach 
neach,  a  bhi  cur  ann  an  aghaidh  gach  gne  uilc  agus  mi — run,  agus 
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'8  e  mo  dochas  agus  mo  mhiann,  gu'n  teid  iad  air  aghaidh  anns  an 
tttrith  so  leis  a'  mhisneachd,  agus  leis  a'  chruadal  a  bhiiinneadh  do  'n 
ghineal  bho  'n  d'  thainig  iad.  Buaidh  'us  piseach  le  Comuim 
Gailig  Inbhimis,  a  h-uile  latha  chi  's  nach  fhaic. 

A  long  and  interesting  programme,  comprising  Gaelic  and 
English  songs,  pipe  music,  and  Highland  dances,  was  gone 
through.  The  musical  programme,  taken  altogether,  was  pro- 
bably the  best  that  has  been  submitted  at  this  annual  event.  The 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  played  with  much  taste  by  Miss 
C.  Fraser,  Church  Street.  Dr  Macleod  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
entertained  them  that  evening.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
on  the  motion  of  Provost  H^jss,  brought  a  very  successful  meeting 
to  a  close. 

The  following  anniversary  poem,  composed  by  the  Bard  of  the 
Society,  Mr  Neil  Macleod,  Edinburgh,  was  read  at  the  meeting  : — 

Aio  bliadun'  ar  fhichead  a  dh'  aois. 

Tha  bliadhn'  ar  fhichead  uainn  air  triall 
Bho  'n  chaith  an  Comunn  so  air  nan, 
Le  aireamh  bheag  de  chloinn  mo  ghaoil, 
Aig  an  robh  meas  air  tir  an  fhraoich  ; 
*S  bh6idich  iad  gu  duineil  dileas, 
A  bhi  seasmhach  mar  an  sinnsir : 
'S  a  bhi  'g  altrum  suas  na  Gailig, 
Canaiii  aosda  tir  nan  ardbheann. 

Dh'  fhas  an  comunn  beag  so  liidir, 
Ann  an  saibhre^vs  's  ann  an  Aireamh, 
Mar  chraoibh  a  sgaoil  a  mach  a  blith, 
Gu  do  rach  dr  fo  dhriuchd  nan  ard  ; 
Mar  fhuaran  cuisleach,  blasda,  beo, 
Ag  uisgeachadh  nam  meangan  6g  ; 
Tha  'n  comunn  so  le  tuigs'  is  ciall, 
Mar  thobar  e61ais,  fallain,  fiall. 

A'  diisgadh  suas  le  dealas  dian, 
Na  duain  a  bha  'n  an  suain  bho  chian, 
'S  a'  neartachadh  le  misneach  ur, 
Eachdraidh  nan  sar  'tha  cnamh  's  an  iiir. 
Na  laoich  a  dhearbh  an  lamh  's  an  t-atrith, 
'S  le  'n  gaisgeadh  threun  a  dhion  ar  tir ; 
Cha  leig  gach  al  a  thig  'n  an  di^idh, 
Gu  brath  air  dearmad  gloir  an  euchd. 
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Gach  buaidh  is  piseach  air  na  se6id, 

Tha  duiueil  dion  air  taobh  na  c6ir, 

'S  le  spiorad  rioghail  mar  bu  dual, 

A'  cuinail  cainnt  air  sinnsir  siias  ; 

Gu  *n  robh  bhiir  soirbheachadh  's  bhiir  fas, 

A*  cinneachadh  as  ur  fo  bhlath, 

'N  *ur  comunn  fiiighail  aig  gach  am, 

'S  a'  cosnadh  cliii  do  thir  nam  beann. 

0  !  'thir  nam  beann,  a  thir  mo  ghraidh, 
Ge  corrach,  gruamach,  d'  fhireach  iird. 
Is  fuaim  nan  snith,  is  gkir  nan  tonn, 
A'  b^rcadh  mu  do  chreagan  lom, 
Gur  biim  leam  ceol  do  chaochain  bras, 
A'  taomanh  bho  na  h  aonaich  chas — 
Biodh  cainnt  do  shliochd,  is  cliu  do  shuinu, 
Gun  mheirg  gun  smal  bho  linn  gu  linn. 


2Lh(  DECEMBER,  1892. 

Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  Rector,  Raining's  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Scotland"  at  this  meeting. 
Mr  Macbain's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

PTOLEMY'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Ptolemy,  the  famous  Alexandrian  geographer,  flourished  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Nothing  much  is  known 
of  his  personal  history,  but  his  works  on  astronomy  and  geography 
dominated  the  world  of  learning  and  research  for  a  dozen  subse- 
quent centuries.  Ptolemy  systematised  the  results  of  ancient 
research  in  these  two  subjects,  adding  some  clarifying  theories  and 
facts  of  his  own.  That  the  earth  was  a  sphere  was  a  fact  accepted 
by  the  ancient  world  of  science  ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
but  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  produce  a  rational  plan  for  projecting 
the  sphere,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  plane  surface.  He 
is  in  fact  our  first  real  scientific  map  maker. 

Ptolemy's  work  on  Geography  is  very  properly  entitled 
"  Instruction  in  Map-drawing  ;"  for,  of  its  eight  books,  the  second 
to  the  seventh  merely  contain  tables  of  names  of  places,  with 
longitude  and  latitude  attached,  so  as  to  be  tmnsferred  to  the 
map.     The  first  book  gives  instructions  how  to  make  the  map. 
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with  the  proper  projection.  Ptolemy  also  drew  27  maps  himself, 
and  maps  that  piiri)ort  to  be  their  descendants  are  still  found  in 
the  Ptolemy  M8S.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  real  value 
of  the  work  lies  in  the  tables  and  not  in  the  maps,  whose  accuracy, 
imchecked  by  the  tables,  could  never,  after  so  many  centimes  of 
copying,  be  depended  on. 

Ptolemy's  degrees  of  longitude  start  from  the  then  known 
westernmost  point  of  the  world — the  Canary  Islands  ;  his  latitude, 
of  course,  begins  from  the  Equator.  His  degree  of  latitude  was 
•estimated  at  500  .stadia,  which  is  one-sixth  too  small ;  his  longi- 
tude degrees  properly  enough  converge  a.s  he  moves  northward. 
His  northernmost  point  of  all  is  Thide,  which  he  places  in  latitude 
63  degrees.  In  regard  to  Britain  his  latitude  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  is  2  degrees  too  high,  and  by  the  time  Scotland  is 
reached  this  error  is  dcmbled  ;  the  Solway  Firth  is  put  down  as 
58  degrees  4^  minutes,  whereas  it  is  4  degrees  less  than  this 
really. 

While  Ptolemy's  outlines  of  England  and  Ireland  are  in  a 
general  way  fairly  accurate,  the  fact  that  he  places  Scotland  at 
right  angles  to  England  gives  his  map  of  the  British  Isles  a 
grotesquely  inaccurate  appearance.  On  closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found,  when  once  this  initial  error  is  allowed  for, 
that  his  outline  of  Scotland  is  as  good  as  tho:^e  for  the  two  sister 
•countries.  Up  to  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  Ptolemy^s  map  is  as 
accurate  as  could  be  expected  from  his  general  work  ;  but,  here, 
instead  of  continuing  Scotland  straight  to  the  North,  he  turns  it 
eastward,  exactly  90  degrees  wrong.  Many  explanations  have 
been  suggested  for  this  error ;  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  of  Mr 
Bradley,  who  thinks  that  Ptolemy  or  a  predecessor  had  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  first  on  three  separate  maps,  and,  in  fitting 
them  together,  he  had  placed  Ireland  too  far  north,  and  so,  per- 
force, was  led  to  place  Scotland  at  right  angles  to  England.  In 
any  case,  latitude  and  longitude  have  shifted  places  as  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  and  the  Mull  of  Gallowav  is  the  furthest 
^lorth  point  of  Scotland  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Of  course  the  text  is  often  corrupt,  different  MSS.  presenting 
different  readings.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Miiller 
(Paris,  1883) ;  he  has  collated  some  forty  MSS.,  and  he  gives  in 
his  notes  all  the  various  readings,  noting  the  MSS.  in  which  they 
occur.  I  have  followed  Miiller's  text  in  the  translation  and 
transcription  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Scotland,  which  I  here 
present.  The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  has  been  kindly 
prepared  by  Mr  James  Eraser,  C.E.,  Inverness.     He  has  given  the 
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latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Miiller's  text,  but  on  these  be  bas 
grafted  tbe  more  or  less  rounded  contours  of  tbe  Latin  Ptolemy 
map  of  1478.  This  preserves  the  map  from  the  odd  look  which 
such  angular  reproductions  as  those  in  Captain  Thomas's  maps 
always  present,  while  accuracy,  it  is  hoped,  is  not  a  whit  sacrificed. 
After  describing  the  "  Britannic  Isle  of  Ivemia,"  that  is, 
Ireland,  Ptolemy  sets  about  describing  the  situation  of  the 
Hebrides,  which  he  places  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Ptolemy's 
text  runs  thus  : — 

There  lie  above  Ivemia  islands  which  are  called  iEbudse,  five 
in  number,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  called — 

Longitude.  Latitude. 

Dcga.  Mins.  DegH.  Mina. 

^Ebfida 15  62 

The  next  to  it  towards  the  east  is  likewise 

^buda 15  40  62 

thenRhicina 17  62 

thenMala)us 17  30  62     30 

thenEpidium '. 18  30  62 

And  towards  the  east  from  Ivernia  arc  these  islands  : — 

Monaceda 17  40             61  30 

Mona  island  15  57  40 

Adru,  a  desert  island 15  59  30 

Limnii,  a  desert  island 15  59 

GEOGRAPHY    OP   THE   BRITISH    ISLAND    ALVION. 

The  description  of  the  north  side,  above  which  is  the  OceaO; 
called  DvCcaledonius : — 

Peninsula  of  the   Novant^e  and 

Cape  of  the  same  name 21  61  40 

Rerigonius  Bav 2U  30.            60  50 

VindogaraBay 21  20             60  30 

Estuarv  of  Clota 22  15             59  20 

Lemannonius  Gulf 24  60 

CapeP:pidium 23  -           60  40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Longus 24  30             60  40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Itys  [Eitis]...  27  60  40 

Volas  [or  Volsas]  Bay 29  60  30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Nabarus 30  60  30 

Tarvedum  or  Orcas  Cape 31  20             60  15 

The  description  of  the  west  side,  to  which  are  adjacent  both 
the  Ivernic  Ocean  and  the  Ycrgionius  Ocean.  After  the  Cape  of 
the  Novantic  : —  ^ 
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Mouth  of  the  river  Abravannus..     19     20  61 

Estuary  of  I6na  19  60  30 

Mouth  of  the  river  DCva 18  60 

Mouth  of  the  river  Novius 18     20  59  30 

Estuary  of  Ituiia  18     30  58  45 

The  description  of  the  uext  sides  lookvng  south-east,  to  which 
is  adjacent  the  Germanic  Ocean.  After  Cape  Tarvedum  or 
Orcas,  which  has  been  mentioned  : — 

Cape  Virvedrum  31  60 

CapeVerubiam 30     30  59  40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ila 30  59  40 

High  Bank 29  59  40 

Estuary  of  Varar 27  59  40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa 27     30  59  40 

Estuary  of  Tvesis 27  59 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ciclis  27  58  45 

Cape  of  the  Tsezali  [Ta3xali] 27     30  58  30 

Mouth  of  the  river  DSva 26  58  30 

Estuary  of  Tava  25  58  50 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tina 24  58  30 

Estuary  of  Boderia  22     30  59 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus 21     20  58  30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Vedra 20     10  58  30 

The  Novantai  dwell  along  the  north  side  below  the  Peninsula 
of  like  name,  among  whom  are  these  towns  : — 

Lucopibia 19  60  20 

Rerigonium 20     10  60  40 

Below  them  are  the  Selgovee,  among  whom  are  these  towns  : — 

Carbantorigum 19  59  30 

Uxellum 18     30  59  20 

Corda 20  59  40 

Trimontium 19  59 

From  these  towards  the  east,   but  more  northerly,  are  the 
Damnonii,  among  whom  are  these  towns  : — 

Colanica 20     45  59  10 

Vandogara 2x     20  60 

Coria 21  30  59  20 

Alauna 22  45  59  50 

Lindum 23  59  39 

Victoria :<3     30  59 
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More  southerly  are  the  Otalini  [better  Otadini],  among  whom 
are  these  towns : — 

Coria 20     10  59 

Alauna  23  58     40 

Bremenium 21  58     45 

After  the  Damnonii  towards  the  east,  but  more  northerly,  from 
CJape  Epidium  about  eastwards  are  the  Epidii,  after  whom  (the 
CerSnes,  then  more  easterly)  the  Creones,  then  the  Camonacce, 
then  the  Csereni,  and,  most  easterly  and  furthest,  the  Cornavii. 
From  the  Lemannonius  Gulf  as  far  as  the  Estuary  of  Varar  are  the 
Caledonii  and  above  them  the  Caledonian  Forest ;  from  them  more 
easterly  are  the  Decantse,  touching  whom  are  the  LQgi,and  abbvu 
the  Lugi  are  the  Smertae.  Below  the  Caledonii  are  the  Vacomagi, 
Among  whom  are  these  towns  :  — 

Bannatia 24  59  30 

•  Tamia 25  59  20 

Alata  Castra  (Winged  Camp) 27  15             59  20 

Tvesis 26  45             29  10 

Below  these  but  more  westerly  are  the  Venicones,  among 
whom  is  this  town  : — 

Orrea 24  58     45 

More  easterly  are  the  Taezali  [Tsexali]  and  their  city : — 

Devana 26  59 

Islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  Isle  of  Alvion  at  Cape  Orcas  : — 

Sc6tis  Isle 32     40  60     45 

Dumnalsle 30  61     20 

Above  which  are  the  Orcades  Isles,  about  30  in  number, 

the  middle  of  which  is 30  61     40 

And  still  further  up  than  these  is  the  Isle  of  ThulS,  the  parts 
of  which  lie — 

The  westernmost 29  63 

The  easternmost 31  40  63 

The  northernmost 30  20  63     15 

The  southernmost 30  20  62     40 

The  middle 30  20  63 

I  will  examine  the  above  names  with  a  double  purpose  :  first, 
to  see  if  they,  or  the  places  they  refer  to,  can  be  traced  to  modern 
times  ;  second,  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  language  or  languages 
the  names  belonged  to.  This  last  point  practically  means  that  I 
Jim  to  discuss  the  Pictish  question  from  a  linguistic  standpoint 
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Professor  Rhys,  as  is  well  known,  maintains  that  the  Picts  were 
non-Celtic  and  non-Aryan,  a  view  which  he  has  lately  expounded 
afresh  in  an  extraordinary  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  on  the  language  of  the  Northern  Picts.  We  shall 
see  whether  Ptolemy's  names  for  tlie  ancient  Highlands  and  Isles 
involve  necessarily  non- Aryan  or  non-Celtic  elements.  Of  the 
above  names,  fortunately  about  two-thirds  of  them  belong  to  the 
region  of  the  Northern  Picts. 

Ptolemy,  as  we  know  from  Marcian,  called  the  British  Isles  the 
Prettanic  Islands,  but  the  MSS.  now  have  the  more  or  less  Roman 
form  of  Brettanic.  Prettania  is  the  real  old  Greek  name  of  our 
Isles,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman  Brittania  is  but  a  corruption 
of  it.  Professor  Rhys  and  others  maintain  that  the  two  names 
are  separate  ;  he  says  that  Britain  got  its  Roman  name  from  the 
South  of  England  tribes,  who  called  themselves  Brittones.  But 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.  In  fact,  the  name  PrettAnia  or 
Pretania  has  been  preserved  in  its  Brittouic  form  in  the  Welsh 
Prydain  for  Britain,  and  in  Prydyn,  the  Welsh  for  a  Pict  =  Gaelic 
Cruithnc.  Gaelic  c  answers  often  to  Welsh  p,  and  consequently 
Gaelic  Criiithne,  pre-historic  Qrt-an-ic,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Pretania ;  in  short,  the  Picts  gavo  their  name  to  the  British  Isles. 
Probably  thev  were  the  onlv  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
when  the  Greek  voyager  Pytheas  (circ.  300  B.C.)  visited  these 
isles.  The  name  is  allied  to  (iaelic  o-utk,  form,  appearance  ;  they 
may  have  been  called  the  "figured"  or  "painted"  men,  as  old 
writers  insist  they  were  so  adorned. 

Ptolemy's  Alvion  appears  in  Pliny  and  others  as  Albion  ;  he 
means  by  it  Great  Britain;  but  the  Gaelic  population  of  both 
islands  have  always  restricted  this  name  to  Scotland — Alba,  gen. 
Alban.  We  may  compare  the  Latin  Alba  to  it;  the  Latin 
adjective  albtis  signifies  white.  The  underlying  meaning  is  the 
very  common  and,  in  this  case,  appropriate  one  of  "  White-land." 
Iveniia,  "  Ireland,"  is  the  Latin  Hibernia — a  piece  of  folk  etymo- 
logising, for  Hibemia  in  Latin  means  "Winter-land"  {hibemus^ 
winter).  Another  old  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  lemg,  which  is 
exceedingly  near  the  modem  Gaelic  sound.  Some  think  that  an 
initial  p  has  been  lost,  and  explain  the  name  as  Pivenon,  "  Fat  or 
Rich-soiled  Land,"  Greek  Pieiria.  It  has,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered that  seveml  rivers  (the  Scottish  Earns,  Find-horn,  etc.)  have 
the  same  exact  name  ;  consequently  it  is  either  the  name  of  a 
.  goddess,  or  a  name  applicable  to  both  "  island "  and  "  river." 
(Compare  the  Teutonic  ey,  isle,  from  a  root  allied  to  aqtui).  Not 
only  does  'Eire^   Ireland,  appear  in  river  names,  but  we  have  at 
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least  two  other  island  uaraes  applicable  to  rivers  and  estuaries — 
Ilea  or  Islay  and  Ptolemy's  Dumna  (compare  the  Irish  Iliver- 
Domnan,  etc.,  from  the  goddess  Dumna).  Professor  Rhys,  of 
course,  refers  Ivemia  incontinently  to  a  non-Celtic  source,  and  we 
hear  much  of  the  pre-Celtic  Ivemians. 

If  Scotland  be  shifted  back  into  its  proper  place,  the  iEbQdiu 
Isles  will  be  to  the  west  of  it,  and  suit,  in  a  general  way,  the 
Western  Isles.  Ptolemy  has  5  ^buda) ;  Pliny  says  there  are  7 
Acmodte  (Mmodse)  and  30  Hcebudes ;  Mela  speaks  of  7  Hsemoda'. 
The  name  now  appears  resuscitated  as  Hebrides,  by  the  misreadin;^ 
of  a  MS.  copyist.  Ptolemy  has  two  islands  of  the  same  name — 
-^buda  or  Ebuda ;  it  is  usual,  from  their  position,  to  equate  them 
with  Islay  and  Jura  ;  but  probably  Capt.  Thomas  was  right  in 
identifyine^  them  with  the  two  Uists,  North  and  South.  The 
Norse  name  for  Uist  is  Ivist,  and  the  first  syllable  is  not  unlike 
the  first  part  of  Ebuda. ^  Rhicina,  Pliny's  Ricina,  appears  in  a 
few  MSS.  as  Eugaricina,  and  some  have  consequently  been 
tempted  to  refer  the  name  to  Egg  (Greek  Enga  may  be  Egga) ;  but 
it  seems  certainly  intended  for  Rathlin  isle — Irish  Reachrainn. 
Malseos  is,  of  course,  Mull ;  Adamnan  calls  it  Malea.  Dr  Stokes 
equates  the  root  mat  with  Albanian  maPy  height,  border ;  Lettic, 
Tfialay  border.  The  change  of  a  into  u  in  modem  times  is  caused 
by  the  influence  of  the  e  or  i  sound  in  the  second  syllable.  The 
Norse  name  was  Myl.  The  isle  of  Epidium  lias  been  equated  by 
Skene  with  Lismore,  and  by  Captain  Thomas  with  Islay.  As  the 
name  cannot  be  separated  from  Cape  Epidium  (Kintyre),  Mr 
Bradley  thinks  that  it  is  a  bit  of  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  which  was 
inserted  on  the  Irish  map  which  Ptolemy  worked  from — one  of 
the  three  which  he  fitted  so  ill  together.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
name  Epidium  afterwards.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Monaoeda, 
Pliny's  Monapia,  is  the  Isle  of  Man  (Welsh  Manaw),  and  that 
Mona  is  Anglesey. 

Ptolemy  calls  the  Sol  way  Firth  the  Estuary  of  the  I  tana  ;  this 
name  is  identified  with  that  of  the  Eden  river.  Going  w^estwards, 
or  rather,  according  to  him,  northwards,  we  first  meet  the  river 
Novios,  the  Nith  ;  the  word  is  the  Celtic  novios,  new,  Welsh 
newyddy  Gaelic  nuadh^  and  the  word  Nith  is  a  Brittonic  rendering 
•of  the  old  name.  Next,  in  its  proper  order,  we  have  the  DSva  or 
Dee;  the  name  simply  means  **  goddess,"  and  is  one  testimony, 
among  many,  of  the  worship  of  rivers  and  fountains,  which  Gildas 
•(6th  century)  so  bitterly  complains  of.     There  are  many  Deva'.s" 

^  Since  the  above  wa^  written,  Sir  Herbert  MaxwjU  suggests  that  Bute 
is  the  mDdern  representative  of  ancient  £lx)ud.;. 
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on  Celtic  soil  both  in  Britain  and  Spain.  Then  comes  the  ISna, 
but,  unlike  the  Nith  and  Dee,  the  name  is  lost,  and  the  guesses 
made  vary  between  the  rivers  Cree  (Skene)  and  Fleet  (Thomas) 
and  anyway  in  Wigtoun  Bay  (Muller).  The  Abravannus  is 
identified  with  Luce  river  and  bay  (Skene  and  Bradley)  and  the 
Annan  (Muller),  the  latter  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
names  when  Aber  is  removed  from  Abravannus.  It  is  usual  to 
etymologise  the  name  into  the  Welsh  Aber-afoUy  "river's  mouth" 
=  Mouth  of  Avon  ;  and  this  may  bo  correct.  Then  we  reach  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  three  times  its  normal  distance  away  from  the 
head  of  Sol  way  (Ituna),  under  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  the 
NovanUe,  the  people  who  are  represented  as  inhabiting  the 
**  chersonese"  or  peninsula  which  abuts  here.  The  name  has  left 
no  modern  traces ;  the  root  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
Novios  river — "  New-comers  ?" 

Turning  northward,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  eastward,  we 
have  the  Rerigonius  Bay  ;  this  is  by  general  consent  set  down  us 
I^ch  Ryan  ;  the  form  suits  well  enough  the  modern  name.  It 
might  be  divided  into  Re-rig-onios  "  fore-stretching,"  the  main 
root  being  the  common  one  of  reg^  stretch,  go.  The  Bay  of  Ayr  is 
represented  by  Vindogara  Sinus :  there  is  no  modem  representa- 
tive, but  the  vindo  is  the  well-known  Celtic  adjective  vindos,  white, 
a  nasalised  form  of  the  root  vid,  see.  The  -gara  may  be  parallel 
to  the  common  river  name  of  Garry — (iaelic  Garaidh^  being 
j>ossibly  from  the  root  gar,  sound,  and  meaning  "  brawling."  The 
(/Iota  is,  of  course,  the  Clyde  ;  the  Gaelic  is  Chiaidk,  old  genitive 
Cluade,  Adamnan's  Cloithe,  Bede's  (Welsh)  Cluith  ;  it  is  usual  to 
refer  the  word  to  the  root  XVw,  klou,  cleanse,  the  Latin  c/wo, 
cleanse,  cloaca,  sewer. 

Next  comes  the  Lemannonius  Bay  :  we  may  take  this  form  as 
the  correct  one,  though  many  MSS.  have  Lelaanonius.  By 
general  consent  the  place  meant  is  recognised  as  Loch  Fyne ; 
Muller,  Bradley,  Thomas,  and  Stokes  all  agree  on  this.  And  it 
suits  Ptolemy's  position  well  enough,  though  Loch  Long  is 
technically  more  correct,  where,  indeed,  Skene  places  it.  The 
name  still  exists  in  that  of  Lennox,  the  older  Levenax  or 
Levanach,  the  Middle  Gaelic  of  which  is  Leamhain.  The  root  is 
lem,  now  leamh,  an  elm  ;  and  we  may  compare  the  Helvetian  Lake 
Lemannus.  Some  think  that  Loch  Lomond  is  meant ;  at  anyrate, 
they  think  it  is  its  name  that  we  have  here  got  by  some  confusion 
or  other.  The  Gaelic  of  Loch  Lomond  is  Loch  Loimean,  but 
in  old  times  it  was  called  Loch  Leven,  a  name  which  in 
Ptolemy's  times    would   be    Livona  (Lei-vo-na,   root  lei,  smooth, 
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flowing,  Greek  leios^).  The  difficulty  is  not  altogether  with 
LeinannoniuB  Bay,  but  with  the  Longus  river,  which  Ptolemy 
places  next  after  Cape  Epidium  in  a  position  that  might 
suit,  relatively  to  the  other  two  places,  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Crinan  Canal.  Here  the  river  Add  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea ;  the  name  means  the  "  Long  River  ;"  and  hence  Skene 
concluded  that  this  Long  river  was  Ptolemy's  Longus.  There  are 
several  objections  to  this  theory.  First,  it  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Gaels  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  about  the  year  100  ; 
this  may  be  true.  Second,  it  is  Ptolemy's  practice  to  translate 
the  native  names  into  his  own  Greek,  as  witness  High  Bank 
and  Winged  Camp,  not  into  Latin,  as  Longus  would  imply. 
Sketio  made  the  error  because  he  used  a  Latin  map  and  text,  and 
he  has  even  caused  Mr  Bradley  to  stumble  after  him.  The  name 
is  the  name  of  Loch  Long,  however  much  displaced  ;  it  means 
"Ship"  or  "Navigable  Ljch,"  from  Gaelic  long,  W.  Horn/,  ship. 
In  fact,  the  Norsemen  called  this  very  firth  Skipafjiirdhr,  that  is, 
Ship  Fjord.  Dr  Stokes  thinks  that  Longus  is  a  Celtic  word 
cognate  with  Latin  longus ;  but  the  word  long  or  hiing  is  a 
common  name  in  the  Western  Isles,  one  or  two  islands  going  by 
more  or  less  oblique  forms  of  the  name  (Lunga,  Luing,  and 
two  Longa's).  The  identification  of  Longus  River  with  Loch 
Long  implies  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  or, 
rather,  of  his  informants ;  but  when  one  looks  at  the  numerous 
lochs  and  firths  and  headlands  of  the  Clyde  Firth  and  Argyllshire 
Coast,  one  need  not  wonder  that  the  Roman  sailors  blundered.  It 
is  right  to  say  that  Capt.  Thomas  identified  the  Longus  river  with 
Loch  Linnhe — An  Linne  Dubh,  or  Black  Linn.  Cape  Epidium 
(Mull  of  Kintyre),  we  shall  discuss  in  the  name  of  the  Epidii. 

Starting  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  ignoring  Longus  river, 
we  next  meet  with  Itis  or  Eitis  river,  which  fits  quite  well  as  to 
distance  from  the  Mull  with  Loch  Etive.  This  identification  has 
commended  itseif  to  Muller,  Bradley,  and,  doubtfully,  to  Captain 
Thomas.  The  name  suits  well ;  Etive  in  Modem  Gaelic  is  Eitigh, 
in  Middle  Gaelic  Eitohi  (Story  of  Deirdre).  The  only  difficulty  is 
that,  if  the  t  was  single  between  two  vowels,  we  ought  now  to 
have  it  aspirated.  It  has,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  Etive 
is  doubtless  a  word  borrowed  into  the  Gaelic,  and  in  that  case  the 
rule  does  not  always  hold  (witness  the  early  borrow  sagart,  from 
sacerdos).  Stokes  gives  the  root  as  ei  or  t,  to  go,  as  in  Lat.  itum, 
iter,  etc.  Some  compare  the  Gaulish  Portus  Itius,  whence  Ctesar 
started  for  Britain.     Skene  places  Itis  at  Loch  Carron. 

*  See  further  in  Rdiquia;  Celticce,  vol.  IT,,  p.  551. 
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Accepting  Loch  Etive  as  Ptolemy's  Itis,  we  find  that  his 
distance  therefrom  to  the  Volsas  (Volas)  Bay  will  bring  us  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Alsh,  a  name  that  wonderfully  fits  with 
that  given  by  the  old  geographer.  The  root  may  be  w/,  vol,  to 
"  well,"  **  roll ;"  German  tvolle,  a  wave.  Muller,  Skene,  and 
Thomas  place  the  Volsas  Bay  at  Loch  Broom,  a  view  that  is 
tenable  enough  if  the  longitude  of  the  Varar,  Loxa,  etc.,  on  the 
east  coast  are  considered.  If  Loch  Alsh  is  the  Volsas  Bay,  then 
the  river  Nabarus,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Naver,  is  much  too 
far  south — only  one  degree  away  from  Loch  Alsh.  Any  way  we 
take  it,  there  must  be  a  discrepancy.  As  can  be  seen,  Ptolemy 
i<ijnore8  Cape  Wrath,  though  many  writers  think  that  this  is  his 
Tarvcdum  Promontorium,  notably  Mr  Bradley,  who  thinks  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Naver ;  in  fact,  he  thinks  that 
Tarvedum  and  Vervedrum  should  come  before  the  Naver.  But 
this  is  very  unlikely,  as  we  shall  see.  In  many  MSS.  Nabarus  is 
given  as  Nabccus,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
that  the  river  is  the  Naver.  The  root  seems  to  be  nav,  swim,  etc., 
whence  navU,  a  ship  ;  in  short,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  much 
the  same  as  we  found  in  that  of  Loch  Long.  The  Modem  Gaelic 
is  Natiir,  the  preservation,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  v  showing  a  borrow- 
ing from  the  previous  Pictish  tongue. 

After  the  Naver  comes  Cape  Tarvedum  or  Orkas,  which 
Captain  Thomas  and  Mr  Bradley  identify  with  Cape  Wrath.  Mr 
Bradley  rests  his  case  on  his  derivation  of  Vervedrum,  which  he 
thinks  is  the  progenitor  of  Farout  in  Farout  Head — an  impossible 
derivation.  It  is  altogether  a  needless  dislocation  of  Ptolemy's 
positions  ;  he  means  the  three  or  four  heads  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Caithness — Holbum  Head,  Dunnet  Head,  Duncansby  Head, 
and  Noss  Head.  Tarvediim  is  given  by  Marcian  as  Tarvedunum, 
that  is.  Bull's  Dun  or  Fort ;  compare  the  Tarodunum  of  Gaul  with 
like  force.  The  meaning  may,  however,  simply  be  Bull's  Head. 
The  point  meant  is  either  Holburn  Head,  near  Thurso,  or  Dunnet 
Head,  also  forming  an  outpost  to  Thurso  Bay.  As  a  proof  of  our 
identification,  Thurso  itself  is  the  Norse  Thj6rsa  or  Bull's  Water ! 
With  it  may  be  compared  the  Icelandic  Thj6rs4  or  Bull's  Water  of 
modem  times.  Ptolemy  gives  the  cape  a  secondary  name — 
Orkas ;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  means  the  two  sentinel  capes  of 
Thurso  Bay — Holbum  and  Dunnet  Heads.  Duncansby  Head  is 
called  Virvedrum  Cape ;  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this,  Mr 
Bradley  excepted.  He  thinks  that  Farout  Head  is  meant ;  he 
analyses  Vir-vedrum  into  the  preposition  wr,  the  Gaulish  form  of 
the  Gaelic /or  or  far,  Lat.  s-uper,  Greek  uper  ;  it  means  "  upon'^ 
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or  "  exceeding."  The  vfdrum  he  equalises  with  the  Pictish /o<Aar, 
appearing  in  Dunottar  (Simon  of  Durham's  Dum-foeder).  The  vir 
is  doubtless  the  prep,  ver ;  but  vedrum  can  hardly  be  fotkar,  for 
the  latter  word  itself  is  simply  a  prefix  word — a  preposition,  seem- 
ingly of  like  meaning  with  Gaelic  for.  The  Wear  river  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  Vedra ;  and  Dr  Stokes  suggests  a  connection  with 
O.  Slavonic  Vedruj^  clear.  This  would  give  a  meaning  in  each 
case  of  Cape  Clear  and  Clear  River,  which  are,  as  to  signification, 
quite  satisfactory.  Cape  Verubium,  or  Noss  Head,  also  contains 
the  prep,  ver  ;  the  root  tib  has  been  happily  referred  by  Stokes  to 
the  Irish  word  ubh,  sword-point,  doubtless  allied  to  the  English 
vfeapon  (root  veh^  ub).  This  would  give  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Verubium  as  "  Sword  Head." 

Turning  now  southward,  or  westward  according  to  Ptolemy,  we 
come  to  the  river  Ha.     By  almost  common  consent  this  is  regarded 
as  the  Helmsdale  River,  called  in  Gaelic  Didh,  Eng.  Ulie,  Sir  Rob. 
Gordon's  VUy.     The  name  Ha  is  common  as  a  river  name  in  Scot- 
land (spelt  Isla  usually),  and  there  is  also  the  Island  pf  Islay  so 
named.     In  this  we  must  remember  the  parallel  case  of  Erinn  in 
being  used  both  for  rivers  and  for  the  Island  of  Ireland.     Stokes 
suggests  a  reference  to  the  root  in  German  eileity  to  hasten,  go. 
Skene  draws   attention  to  the   fact  that  the  syllable  il  enters 
largely  into  Basque  topography.     A  degree  (of  longitude)  further 
south  is  "  High  Bank,"  which  Skene  identifies  with  the  hills  north 
of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  but  which  most  writers  regard  as  the  Ord  of 
Caithness  misplaced.     It  is  likely  the  Ord  of  Caithness  that  is' 
meant,  and  some  seek  the  Ila  north  of  it  in  the  Latheron  district, 
but  without  success.     Berriedale  Water  may  have  also  once  been 
an  Isla  ;  witness  the  North  and  South  Esks.     The  Varar  Estuary  I 
is  undoubtedly  the  Inverness  and  Beauly  Firth.     The  name  still  ; 
exists  in  the  River  Farrar,  and  glen  of  Strath-farrar.     The  root  is 
var,  which  may  mean  "  winding,"  "  bending  ;"  compare  Lat.  vams,  ] 
varitu.     We  are  now  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Moray  Firth  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  has  a  wonderfully  accurate 
account  of  this  part,  indeed  of  the  whole,  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland. 

The  river  Loxa  is  represented  as  in  the  same  parallel  (that  is, 
longitude)  as  Varar,  but  half  a  degree  to  the  north.  That  is  how 
the  best  MSS.  have  it ;  other  MSS.  place  the  Loxa  between  High 
Bank  and  Varar,  equating  it  with  the  Cromarty  Yvrth  (Captain 
Thomas),    or   the    Loth,    an   insignificant   river  in    Loth   Parish 

'  Root  vidf  see,  as  in  Gaelic ./fonn,  white.  But  ved.^  wet,  suitn  the  phonetics 
better. 
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(Bradley).     The  Loxa  ought  naturally  to  be  the  Nairn  by  position ; 
but  the  name  is  identified  by  Skene,  Stokes  and  others  with  that 
uf  the  Lossie,  far  away  from   Ptolemy's  place  for  it  on  the  map. 
The  phonetic  difficulty  here  is  a  racial  one  ;  from  an  early  Pictiah 
./',  we  should  expect  a  later  cA,  that  is,  if  the  Pictish  was  a  Brittonic 
language  and  treated  x  as  the   other  Brittonic  languages  did. 
<  .'ompare  Ochil  of  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  Welsh  w;hel^  high,  Gaelic 
nasal,  Gaulish  uxellos.     The  form  lok-s  may  be  from  one  or  two 
roots,  and  may  mean  "  oblique,"  **  shining,"  etc.     Measuring  from 
Varar,  we  should  put  the  Tvesis   Estuary   about  Cullen ;  it  is 
doubtless  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  that  is  meant.     On  this  all  the 
iiuthorities  are  agreed.     The  names  seem  also  allied  ;  Spey,  Gaelic 
Spe,  may  come  from   Spesi-s  or  Speisi-s,  a  (^eltic  sqvei,  to   vomit ; 
Gaelic   sgeith,   Welsh   chwi/d,    vomo ;  compare    for  force   the   old 
Italian  river  Vomanus.      Ptolemy's  tv  initial  is  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  initial  Pictish  sound  which  has  now  settled  into  the 
very  non-Gaelic  form  of  sp  in  Spey.     Half-way  between  Spey  and 
Kinuaird   Head  is  the  Caelis  (Greek  kailis)    River,    or  Celnius, 
which  suits  the  position  of  the  important  river  Doveran  or  Deveron, 
but  which  in  name  fits  Cullen  and  Cullen  Water  (Welsh   makes 
original  at  into  u ;  hence   Kailnios,   which  two  MSS.  give,  repre- 
sents admirably  a  latter  Cullen).     Doveran  is  a  Gaelic  name  and 
a  late  one  ;  as  the  earlier  form  Duff  hern  shows,  it   means  the 
Black  Earn  opposed  to  the  Findhorn  or  White  Earn.     The  root 
kail  is  in  modem  Gaelic  caol,  narrow.     Kinnaird's  Head  Is  called 
the  Cape  of  the  Tsezali  or    Tsexali  (Taixali),  a  name  that  should 
produce   in  later  times  a    Pictish  (British)  Tuch-al  or  a  Gaelic 
Taosal ;  the  parish  of  Tough  in  mid  Aberdeenshire  ideally  repre- 
sents the  British  form  of  the  root. 

Turning  southward,  we  come  to  the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee. 
Skene  accepts  the  bad  reading  of  one  MS.,  which  gives  Liva  or 
liCva,  and  identifies  it  with  the  North  Esk.  Next  comes  the 
Estuary  of  the  Tava,  the  Tavaus  of  Tacitus,  which  in  position 
suits  the  Esk,  but  in  name  and  in  reality  means  the  Tay.  The 
name  Tava  appears  on  Brittonic  ground  in  the  Devon  Tavy  and 
the  Welsh  Tawe,  and  there  is  a  Welsh  adjective  taw,  signifying 
"  quiet,"  "  gentle,"  to  which  Gluck  equates  the  Gaulish  Tavia, 
Tavium,  and  the  woman's  name  Tavena.  Between  the  Tay  and 
the  Forth  Ptolemy  places  the  river  Tina  or  Tinna ;  by  position,* of 
course,  it  suits  the  Tay  Lest.  The  river  meant  is  the  Eden,  which 
makes  a  considerable  bay  near  St  Andrews.  Many  think  that]  the 
Tyne,  of  Newcastle,  is  meant,  but  this  is  unlikely,  because  this 
portion  of  the  coast  was  possibly  the  one  best  known  to  the  Roman 
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fleets,  as  we  can  easily  guess  from  Apri'icola's  campaign.  If  it  be 
the  Eden,  then  the  remarks  on  the  Eden  from  which  we  started 
may  apply  to  its  derivation.  Otherwise  Tina  or  Tinna  may  be 
referred  to  the  root  ten,  stretch,  pull,  Welsh  tt/n. 

The  Estuary  of  Boderia  is  undoubtedly  the  Firth  of  Forth  ' 
this  name  Tacitus  gives  as  Bodotria.      By  combining  the  tw  - 
readings  we  may  arrive  at  a  fomi  Bodertia,  the  fii*st  portion 
which  may  be  the  well-known  Pictish  form  Fother,  so  common 
place-names  as  a  prefix,    latterly  dwindling   into  For   (compa 
Fothuirtabhaicht,   now   Forteviot,   Fordun  from   Fotherdun), 
provected  in  Scotch  to   Fetter  (Fettercaim,   Fetteresso).     It 
possibly  terminal  in  Dunottar,  anciently  Duin  Foither,  Oppidu 
Fother,  Dun  foeder  (Simon  of  Durham  for  latter).     Dr  Stok^ 
suggests  a  connection  with   Irish  foithre,  woods  ;  but  the  Picti^ 
/other  points  as  likely  to  an  older  voter,  a  comparative  form  of  t"® 
prep,  vo,    under,  and   comparable  to  a  Greek  upoteros.     The  o 
Picto-Celtic  form  of  Forth  may  have   been  Vo-t^r-tia,  which  wit 
the  hardening  of  the  v  and  the  softening  of  the  t  (to  d\  whic" 
were  in  process  probably  as  early  as  the  first  century,  would  giv^ 
us  the  Hod^Q,  or  Bodotna  of  the  Classical  writers.     Forth  seem** 
to  be  the  descendant  of  the  word  which  Bodotria  stands  for.     The 
12th  century  wTiter  of  "De  Situ  Albaniae"  says  the  river  is  called 
Froch  in  Gaelic  (Scottice)  and  Werid  in  Welsh  (Britannice) — Eng. 
8cottewatre,  that  is,  Scottish  Sea.     In  two  Irish  versions  of  a  poem 
on  the  Picts,  added  to  the  Irish  mediaeval  Xennius,  we  are  told 
the  Picts  took  Alba  "  O  crich  Cat  co  Foircu  (or  Foirchiu),"  that  is, 
**  from    the   bounds   of    Caithness   to   Forth."      Zeuss   compares 
Bodotria  to  the  form   fyiuidarthe,  turbulentus,  applied  to  a  stream 
in  an  old   Irish  gloss,  and  no  doubt  a  shorter  form  of  the  word 
huadar^  that  is,   bodar,   would  do ;  but  then  the  modern  name 
Forth,   which  seems  connected  with   the   Classical  names,  must 
receive  a  separate  explanation. 

The  next  point  on  the  coast  noticed  by  Ptolemy  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alaunus ;  the  river  named  is  the  Alne  of  North- 
umberland, surely  insignificant  compared  to  the  Tweed,  which  is 
ignored.  Captain  Thomas  suggests  that  the  Tweed  is  meant  but 
the  Alne  named.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Tyne  is  passed  unmen- 
tioned,  while  the  Wear  is  taken,  under  the  name  of  Vedra.  For 
its  derivation,  see  Cape  Vervedrum.  There  was  another  Alaunus  in 
the  south  of  England,  identified  with  the  Axe,  and  two  cities  in 
France  and  two  in  Britain  called  Alauna.  There  are  at  least 
three  Scotch  rivers  called  Allan,  and  this  is  supposed  co  be  the 
inoilem  form  of  ancient  Alaunos,  or,  the  more   Celtic,    Alauna. 
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There  is  a  Welsh  Alun  river,  and  the  (Joniish  Camel  is  also  known 
as  the  Alan.  The  word  likely  divides  into  Al-aurMLy  and  possiblj 
the  root  is  jml,  as  in  Latin  palus,  marsh. 

Let  us  now  consi'ler  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  tribes  that 
Ptolemy  divides  Scotland  among.  The  Novant«)  occupied  Wigton  ; 
we  have  already  regarded  them  as  the  **  New-comers,"  root  nov, 
new.  Eastward  to  the  head  of  the  Solway  lay  the  Selgovse,  whose 
name  still  survives  in  Solway  Firth ;  the  root  is  selg^  which  in  the 
( 'eltic  tongues  means  "  Imnting ;"  the  Selgova;  were  the  "  Hunts- 
men." The  great  tribe  of  the  Damnonii  occupied  the  counties  of 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew^  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Menteith  and  Foth- 
rove  or  the  western  portion  of  Fife  (Skene).  They  are  generally 
in  name  regarded  the  same  as  the  Dumuonii  of  ancient  Devon,  to 
which  they  gave  that  name.  Prof.  Hhys  calls  the  Damnonii  a 
Brythonic  people,  and  finds  remains  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 
river  Devon  in  Perthshire.  If  the  Damnonii  are  in  name  the 
same  as  the  Dumnonii,  the  root  is  the  very  common  Celtic  one  of 
Dumnos  or  Dubnos,  "  world,"  the  modern  Gaelic  domhan^  allied  to 
Eng.  dffp.  East  of  the  Selgovse  and  Damnonii  lay  the  Otadini 
(long  o),  along  the  east  coast  from  the  Wear  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
if  not  into  Fife  !  So  awkwardly  does  the  town  Alauna  fit  the 
position  of  the  Estuary  of  Boderia  that  the  situation  of  the  town 
suits  only  the  isle  of  Inchkeith.  Otalini  is  the  reading  of  five 
good  MSS.,  Otadini  or  OtadSni  that  of  15,  and  Tadini  or  GadSni 
that  of  some  others.  The  preferable  reading  is  Otadini,  which 
suits  the  old  Welsh  name  of  the  Lothian  district,  viz.,  Guotodin. 

While  the  tribes  we  have  just  enumerated  are  said  to  have 
possessed  towns,  which  are  duly  named  and  "  positioned,"  a  matter 
which  helps  the  identification  of  the  tribal  localities,  the  next  ten 
tribes  are  slumped  together  townless,  and  with  little  or  no  guidance 
as  to  their  position.  First  come  the  Epidii,  touching  the  Damnonii 
to  the  noith-west,  and  starting  from  Cape  Epidium,  as  Ptolemy 
says.  We  may  assign  them  Kintyre  and  Lorn.  The  name  is 
from  the  root  epo-,  the  Gaulish  for  "  horse,"  Gaelic  each.  The 
ancient  Gaelic  name  would  have  been  Eqidios ;  indeed  the  name 
exists  in  Adamnan's  personal  name,  Elchodius  and  the  later 
Eachaidh,  which  in  Gaelic  passed  into  Eachuinn.  Dr  Stokes, 
however,  thinks  the  root  is  peku,  cattle,  Lat,  pecu  ;  he  would  give 
the  oldest  form  as  (p)ekvidtoiy  "cattle-holders,"  the  later  Irish 
personal  name  being  Eochaid ;  but  the  other  derivation  seems  the 
right  one,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  root  peku  appears  nowhere 
else  in  Celtic.  Next  ai*e  the  Cerones  or  Creones,  for  the  MSS. 
differ  as  to  whether  these  were  two  or  one  people.     The  root  of 
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the  name  is  either  ker  or  kre  ;  it  is  a  root  of  several  meaniugs,  the 
chief  one  of  which  is  to  "  cut,  divide,  throw."  Various  authorities 
see  remains  of  the  name  in  the  West  Coast  loch  names — such  as 
Crinan,  Creran,  etc.,  also  Carron,  Keiam,  Kearou.  Captain 
Thomas  extends  them  from  Crinan  to  Loch  Leven,  and  finds  the 
name  in  Creran.  The  Carnonacee,  according  to  most  writers, 
occupied  Wester  Ross,  and,  of  course,  Loch  Carron  has  been 
equated  with  the  name.  The  true  derivation  seems  to  be  cam^ 
"  a  hill,*'  common  to  all  the  Celtic  tongues  ;  they  were  the  men  of 
the  "  Rough-bounds,"  or  Garbh-chriochan — the  "  Cairn-men." 
The  use  of  Cam  or  Cairn  for  mountain  names  is  peculiar 
to  Pictland  and  Wales.  Dr  Stokes  connects  the  8th  cen- 
tury name  Monith  Camo,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
two  rival  Pictish  kings,  fought  in  729,  near  Loch  Lochy(?). 
The  Csereni,  or,  properly,  Cair6ni,  may  be  placed  in  Western 
Sutherland  up  to  near  the  Naver.  The  root  cair  is  that  of 
*catr<iXy  the  modem  ca&ra,  sheep ;  compare  the  Caeroesi  of 
< laul.  Animal  names  giving  names  to  persons  or  nations  is  not  an 
imcommon  phenomenon.  The  Coruavii  occupied  Caithness,  the 
"  horn"  or  com  of  Scotland.  There  were  Coraavii  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Mersey  in  England,  and  Cornwall  still  holds  the 
name,  standing  for  Corn-Wales,  "  the  Welsh  of  the  Horn." 

Neighbours  to  the  Comavii  southwards  were  the  Lugi, 
occupying  easter  Sutherland.  Around  Loch  Shin  were  the 
Smertee,  and  Easter  Ross  was  occupied,  up  to  the  Varar  Estuary, 
by  the  Decantte.  The  root  luff  of  the  name  Lugi  appears  in 
many  Celtic  names,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Ireland.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  Lugi  tribe  in  Mid-Germany  contemporary  with  the 
Highland  Lugi.  The  god  of  light  and  arts  among  the  Gael  wtis 
called  Luga  of  the  Long  Arms  ;  and  the  old  name  of  Lyons  was 
Lugdunum,  explained  by  an  old  glossary  as  "  desiderato  monte  " 
— the  desirable  town.  Dr  Stokes  refers  the  root  luf/  to  a  Celtic  base 
corresponding  to  Ger.  lokeji,  allure,  Norse  lokka.  In  that  case  the 
Noi-se  god  Loki  is  Aryan  cousin,  probably,  to  Luga,  though  the 
former  is  the  god  of  evil  enticement,  while  the  Celtic  Lug  is 
alluring  by  good.  The  Smertse  or  Merta3  also  shows  a  common 
root ;  we  have  the  personal  names  Smertalos  (Cumberland 
inscription),  Smortulitanos,  Smertomara,  Ad-smerios,  etc.  ;  and^tho 
goddess  Minerva  of  the  Gauls,  called  Ro-smerta.  These  Dr  Stokes 
refers  to  the  root  tmevy  to  shine.  The  Decantfio  are  paralleled  by 
an  ancient  people  of  North  Wales — the^Decanti,  or  Decangi£(?), 
now  Degannwy.  The  name  seems  also  to  be  found  on  the 
Ogam  inscriptions  as  Deceti ;  there  is  also  the  Decetia  of  Caesar. 
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Dr  Stokes  gives  the  rcmt  as  ihc^  Latin  tUcu*^  K^ory,  Eng.  decovon^. 

The  Caleclonii  or   Caledouians   are   definitely    located  ;    thev 
stretched,   says  Ptolemy,   from    Lemann   Bay   to   the   Estuary  of 
Varar — from  I/)ch  Fvne  to  the  Inverness  Firth  ;  above  them,  that 
is,  west  of  them,  is  tlic  Caledonios  Drumos  or  Forest.      This  last, 
as  Skene  said,  is  Dnnn  Alban  and  the  western  (Irampians.     A  line 
from  l^ioch  Fyne  t<j  Inverness  goes  right  along   Drum   Albau  for 
half  the  way  ;  in  fact,  the  district  so  defined  is  an  im]K>s8ible  one 
for  two  reasons.     The   Caledonians   were  e>ist   of  Dnini  Alban ; 
secondly,  Dankeld,  which  most  writers  allow  as  containing  their 
name,  shews  that  Perthshire  was  occupied  by  them.      In   fact,  the 
Caledonians  inhabitated  Perthshire  and  easter  Inverness.      Much 
discussion  has  raged  round  the  name,  and   authorities   are   by  no 
means  agreed  yet.      Professor  VV'indisch  gave  as  the  root  of  Cale- 
donian the  form  Cald-onios  ;  the  root  caltf  in  (iaelic    and  Welsh 
means    *•  wood  " — (Gaelic  ctillf,   Welsh  celli.     Hence   Caldonii   or 
Caledonii  meant  **  Woodlanders."     As  a  further  proof,   the  name 
Dunkeld  is  in  old  (Jaelic  Dun  Calden,  now  Dun-Chaillinu  ;  and 
there  is  also  the  mountain  Sidh-Chaillinn  in  mid  Perthshire.     The 
combined  sound  Id  was  separated   by   the  Romans  and  a  vowel  ** 
introduced  ;  this  was  mistakenly  lengthened  by  Ptolemy  and  his 
imitiitoi*s.      The  Welsh  forms  show  Celidon,  but  are   evidently 
founded   on   the   Latin   proiUmciation  of   Cahdonia.      Dr    Stokes 
separates  Caledonii  from  l)oth  Dun  Calden  and  from  cald,  ooilU^ 
wood,     He  cannot  agree  that  the  n)ot  in  Caledonia  can  be  Calden 
and  cald.     Professor  Rhys,  on  the  other  hand,   allows    that   Dun 
Calden  contains  the  name  Caledonia,  but  he  denies  that  either  can 
be  of  Celtic  origin,  much  less  akin   to  the  root  caUI.     The  Dv6- 
Caledonian  Sea  or  Western  Ocean  has  a  puzzling  name  ;  the  dve 
has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  two."     This  postulates  two  Cale- 
donias,  and  this  there  was^  if  Perthshire  was  their  southern  and 
Inverness-shire  their  northern  seat,  and  according  to  all  evidences 
the  Caledonians  were  an  inland  people  ;  it  is  difhcult  to  understand 
how   they  could  have  given  their  name  to  the  Western  Ocean, 
unless,  indeed,  the  northern  half  occupied  all  Inverness-shire,  west 
as  well  as  east.     In  the  wars  of  Severus  so  important  were  the 
Caledonians  become  that  only  they  alone  are  mentioned  for  th^ 
northern    Highlands,    the   other   tril>e    being    the    Mseatae,    near 
Agricola's  wall. 

(^The  Vacomagi,  according  to  Ptolemy,  occupied  territory  east  of 
the  Caledonians  and  coterminous  with  theirs  throughout.  What 
suits  his  figures  is  the  stretch  of  country  which  begins  on  the 
Moray   Firth   with  Elgin  and   Banff,  includes  Western  Aberdeen- 
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shire  and  Perthshire,  or,  at  least,  the  eastern  portion  of  it.  One  of 
their  four  towns — Bannatia — would  fall  about  the  Earn  or  Almond, 
near  Crieff,  while  the  northernmost  town  is  identified,  probably 
rightly,  with  Burghead,  and  is  called  "  Winged  Camp."  The 
name  Vacomagi  has  been  explained  by  Mr  Bradley  and  Professor 
Rhys  as  "  men  of  the  open  plains,"  in  opposition  to  the  Caledonian 
Woodlanders.  The  stretch  of  country  allotted  to  them  by  Ptolemy, 
intersected  as  it  is  with  the  Grampians  and  its  south-tending 
spurs,  would  hardly  gain  them  this  name ;  but  possibly  they  really 
occupied  Forfar,  West  Aberdeen  onwards  to  the  Moray  Firth, 
leaving  Perthshire  to  the  Caledonians.  As  to  the  derivation,  the 
form  vacos  is  very  common  in  Celtic  names,  both  as  prefix  and 
affix,  but,  as  Gluck  remaiked,  ita  meaning  is  obscure.  The  Welsh 
(^if'd^j  empty,  which  Mr  Bradley  and  Professor  Rhys's  derivation 
brings  forward  as  a  parallel,  is  apparently  borrowed  from  Latin  ; 
Dr  Stokes,  however,  allows  it  as  a  native  woixi  in  his  Comparative 
Dictionary,  just  published  The  form  magi  may  be  equated  with 
old  Gaelic  mag,  plain,  now  mxigh.  No  trace  of  such  a  name  as 
Vacomagi  now  exists.  The  Taexali  of  Aberdeenshire  we  have 
already  discussed ;  and  Ptolemy's  only  other  tribe  is  the 
Ven(n)icones,  or  Venicomes;  this  name  is  found  also,  but  only 
once  or  twice,  as  Vemicomes.  They  occupied  Ekster  Fife,  and 
perhaps  stretched  northward  into  Forfar ;  Ptolemy  makes  them 
and  the  Ta5xali  fill  the  whole  coast,  apparently,  from  Kinnaird 
Head  to  Fife  Ness.  Modem  editors  prefer  Vernicones  as  the 
name  of  this  people  :  Professor  Rhys  once  explained  the  name  as 
"  Marsh-hounds,"  adducing  the  Welsh  gwern,  a  swamp,  and  cum, 
hounds,  as  complete  parallels.  It  may  be  remarked  that  "  dog  " 
names  were  common  and  popular  among  the  Gaelic  Celts,  and  the 
derivation  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  rejected  on  any  idea  that  such 
a  name  would  be  insulting.  But  vern/)  may  also  mean  "  good  "  and 
"  alder,"  and,  then,  there  is  the  terminal  comes  as  against  cones  in 
the  MS.  readings.  Possibly  Professor  Rhys's  derivation  is  the  best 
one.  If  we  take  Ven  instead  of  Vem,  then  we  have  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  for  "kin,"  "friends,"  Gaelic ^?w,  seen  in  names 
like  Veneti,  etc. 

Ptolemy  mentions  21  towns  as  existent  in  Scotland  in  his  time; 
they  are  mostly  in  the  south,  the  Highland  tribes  having  none,  wo 
may  say.  What  exactly  Ptolemy  meant  by  his  "  towns  "  it  is  hard 
to  say,  for  of  regular  towns  in  a  Roman  sense  there  were  none. 
Powibly  defensive  positions — the  duna  or  fortified  hills  and  the 
strongholds  in  woods  or  by  rivers — are  meant ;  and  certainly 
within  the  lines  of  Roman  conquest  and  campaigning  the  "  towns ' 
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against  a  foe  advancing  into  Caledonia.  It  was  somewhere  on  the 
Allan  ;  Rhys  places  it  at  the  famous  Ardoch,  near  the  Allan.  The 
fifth  town  is  Lindum,  which  Skene  places  at  Ardoch  :  the  word 
means  "  water,  linn  ;"  for  name  Lindum  would  suit  Lin-lithgow 
best.  The  town  of  Victoria,  which,  in  Celtic,  would  be  Boudica  or 
Pictish  Budic,  must  have  been  a  Roman  station,  |X)ssibly  at  Lake 
Orr,  in  Wester  Fife  (Skene),  where  Roman  remains  exist. 

The  Otadini  had  three  towns  :  first,  Coria,  which  is  variously- 
placed  at  Peebles  and  at  Carby  Hill,  Liddesdale  (Skene) ;  second, 
another  Alauua,  which,  as  was  said,  suits  Inchkeith  by  position, 
but  is  possibly  AlnwicK  misplaced.  Bremenion,  whose  root  brem 
means  **  roaring,"  is  placed  by  Skene  at  High-Rochester  in  Redes- 
dale,  where  traces  of  the  Romans  still  exist. 

We  are  on  the  confines  of  the  Hijjhlands,  if  not  actually  in 
them,  when  w^e  come  to  the  Vacomagi.  In  any  case  they  wen* 
a  great  Pictish  tribe.  They  had  four  towns  :  first,  Bannatia  or 
Banatia,  which  is  variously  placed  on  the  Earn  at  Strageath,  the 
Almond  at  Buchanty  (Skene,  Rhys),  or  the  Garry  in  Atholl 
v(Thomas).  The  editor  of  the  Monuvienta  Historica  Britannicn 
places  it  at  Inverness  and  Bona,  The  root  ban  or  hann  is  founrl 
often  on  Celtic  ground  :  it  means  **  white,"  "  milk,"  "  bond,"  etc. 
The  second  town  is  Tamia,  which  Skene  places  on  the  isle  of  Inch- 
tu thill  in  the  Tay,  where  numerous  remains  exist ;  the  root  ta7n 
is  common,  especially  for  river  names,  and  possibly  means  "dark." 
The  "  Winged  Camp"  is  by  common  consent  allocated  to  Burg- 
head  ;  while  Tvesis  is  placed  by  Skene  at  Boharm  on  the  Spey, 
for  it  is  but  the  river  name  used  as  a  town  name. 

The  Vemicones  have  been  allocated  only  one  town — Orrea, 
which  has  been  variously  placed  by  modem  writers — at  the 
junction  of  the  Orr  and  Leven  in  Fife  (Rhys),  at  Abemethy 
(Skene),  and  at  Forfar  (Thomas).  Somewhere  on  the  Orr  seems 
best.  Skene  has  suggested  that  Orr,  the  river  name,  is  connected 
with  Basque  Ur,  water;  so,  he  thinks,  are  the  several  rivers  of  similar 
names  which  we  have — Oure,  Ure,  Urie,^  Orrin,  and  Ore.  This 
should  delight  Prof.  Rhys.  The  root  07%  however,  is  a  good  Aryjin 
one,  and  signifies  to  "  nm,"  "  start ;"  the  Norse  orr  means  swift ; 
and  the  root  par,  which  also  in  (Celtic  results  in  or,  gives  like 
meanings — "  passing  through,  et^."  The  Tsexali  are  represented 
as  having  one  town — DSvana.     Skene  i)laces  this,  mostly  because 

'  The  u  in  most  of  these  cases  is  long.  Inver-urie  appears  in  1300  as 
Inver-vwry,  though  the  modern  si>elliug  existed  iu  1199.  The  derivation 
Ai^ggested  is  from  iubkar,  the  yew,  the  Gaulish  EburOf  which  appears  in  so 
many  ancient  name«  of  places,  rivers,  and  peoples. 
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of  similarity  of  name,  at  Loch  Daven,  near  Ballater.  The 
phonetics  are  unsatisfactory  in  two  ways  ;  the  a  does  not  corres- 
pond to  e  in  Devana,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  v  could  be  preserved 
in  such  a  unique  >vord.  In  fact,  the  v  has  di8apj)eared  out  of  the 
name  Deon,  the  Don  now,  from  which  Aberdeen  has  its  name. 
The  Gaelic  is  Dian,  for  ancient  Divona.  or  rather  Deivona.  This 
is  undoubtedly  Ptolemy's  word  as  well,  and  possibly  Aberdeen,  or 
rather  Old  Aberdeen  is  meant.  The  name  means  "  goddess,"  and 
is  found  in  Gaul  ;^  for  the  idea  underlying  it,  see  the  remarks  on 
the  Dee  or  Deva. 

Ptolemy  places  four  islands,  or  island  groups,  adjacent  to  his 
Cape  Orkas.  The  first  is  known  in  the  best  MSS.  as  Skitis  or 
Sketis  (once  only),  while  most  MSS.  give  the  form  Ocitis.  Ptolemy 
jdaces  Skitis  about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Orkas,  and,  owing  to  the 
form  Ocitis,  many  writers  consider  it  as  having  been  one  of  the 
Orcades  islands.  It  is,  however,  more  probably  the  Isle  of  Skye 
misplaced,  a  view  which  commends  itself  to  Muller,  Thomas,  and 
Stokes.  The  latter  says  that  it  is  "  the  wing-shaped  island  of 
Skye  ;  Norse,  Skidli ;  Irisli,  Scii  (dat.  (;ase,  date  700  in  Annals  of 
Ulster) ;  Adamnan,  Sciti ;  gen.,  Sceth  (date  667  in  Annals  of 
Ulster),  Scith  (Tigeniach,  668);  means  wing,  Jr.  Sciat/i,  Scmihan" 
Dr  Stokes'  derivation  is  tlie  one  usually  accepted  ;  the  Norse 
Skidh,  which  is  possibly  influenced  by  "  folk-etyn)olo<^y,''  means  a 
*•  log,"  "  firewood,"  "  tablet,"  and  is  allied  to  another  Gaelic  Sgiath, 
a  shield.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dean  of  Lismore  refers 
to  the  island  as  "Clar  Skeith" — the  Board  of  Skith. 

The  second  island  is  called  Dumna ;  he  places  it  some  60  miles 
north,  that  is  west  (1),  of  the  mouth  of  the  Naver,  and  the  Orcades 
Isles  only  twenty  miles  further  off  northwards.  Pliny  mentions 
Dumna,  but  places  it  along  with  Scandia  or  Scandinavia-  Mr 
Elton  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  Orkneys,  Captain  Thomas  says  that 
it  is  usual  to  connect  it  with  Stroma  ("Current  Isle"),  and  Mr 
Bradley  considers  it  either  to  be  Skye  or  the  Long  Island.  It  may 
be  the  Long  Island ;  the  name  seems  to  contain  the  root  which  we 
have  already  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii, 
the  u  of  which  is  also  long.^ 

There  are  thirty  Orcades  Islands,  says  Ptolemy  ;  other  writers, 
such  as  Pliny,  Mela  and  Solinus  mention  them  and  their  numbers 
(40  or  30),  and  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Agricola's  fleet  subdued  thera. 
rhe  name  is  still  with  us  in  Orkney,  a  Norse  form  signifying  the 

^  Ausonius  (4th  century)  explains  it  thus  :  "  Divona,  fens  addito  divis." 

'  Com[)are  the  goddess  Domnu,  whose  name  is  in  Inver  Domuann  (Rhys'' 
Hib.  Lect.,  p.  593), 
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"  Isles  of  Ork."  Old  Gaelic  ore  signified  a  "  pig,  a  whale  ;"  hence 
"  Whale-Isles  "  is  the  force  of  the  word.  Allied  by  root  is  the 
Lat.  porctu,  pig,  whence  radically  we  have  the  Elng.  pork.  The 
fourth  island  is  the  ever-famous  Thule,  but  what  the  meaning  of 
the  name  is  or  where  the  island  was  situated  we  do  not  here  intend 
to  discuss,  for  it  is  a  very  fruitless  task.  It  is  possibly  part  of 
Scandinavia ;  at  least  we  cannot  consider  Thule  as  belonging  to 
Scotland. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  now  dr^vv  some  inferences  from  these 
names  given  by  Ptolemy  for  northern  Scotland.     Early  Pictland, 
we  may  take  it,  was  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde— the  part  of  the  country  never  subdued  by  Roman  arms 
and  called  bv  Tacitus  Caledonia.     For  this  district  north  of  the 
Firths  up  to  the  Orkneys,  Ptolemy  has  given  us  some  44  names. 
Are  the  names  Aryan  by  root  and  character  ?     Are  they  Celtic  ? 
If  Celtic,  do  they  belong  to  the  Brittonic  or  to  the  G^delic  branch 
of  Celtic  ?     The  first  two  questions  are  practically  answered  ;  we 
have  only  to  summarise  the  results  at  which  we  arrived  in  discus- 
sing the  names  separately.     Of  the  44,  three  are  translated  names 
-  Ripa  Alta,  Piunata  Castra,  and  Victoria  ;  these  cannot  count  in 
our    argument.       The    following   names    we    found    (1)    Celtic 
derivations  for  and  (2)   noted    them   as  existent   either   on    the 
Continent  in  Celtic  regions  or  in  England  and  Wales  on  Brittonic 
ground,    viz.:  —  Lemannonius,     Itis,    Tarvedum    (Tarvedunum), 
Deva,    Devana,  Tava,  Comavii,   DecantaB,  Lugi,  Smerta),   Linduni, 
to  which  we  may  add  Alauna.     The  root  of  Dumna  and  Dumnonii 
is  common  in  Celtic  lands,   and   the  elements  of  Vaco-magi  are 
oasily  paralleled  in  Gaul.     Epidii  is  sjjccially  Brittonic,  and  good 
Celtic  roots  were  found  for  Clota,    Loiigos,   Nabaros,   Camonacse, 
Cfcreni,   Veniicones,    Orcjides  ;  the  Gaulish   prefix  ver  appears  in 
Vervcdrum,    and    Verubium  ;    we   suggested    probable   roots   for 
Volsas,  Ila,  Varar,  Loxa,  Cielis,  Cerones  (Creones),  Sketis,  and  also 
for     Bannatia    and    Taniia.       Even    hhould    our    deriv£.tion    of 
(Jaledonia  be  disputed,  the  root  ca/  may    be  fallen  back  upon,   and 
it  is  quite  common  in  Celtic   names  ;  but   it  is  a  root  of  several 
meanings.      The  Tvesis  and   Tina  are  doubtful  as  to  form  and 
origin  (Spey  and  Eden  ?) ;  Bodotria,  which  is  in  a  similar  position, 
was  referred  to  a  Pictish  comparative  (voter-)  ;  Orrea  we  referred 
to  the  root  or^  and  Tsexali  was  left   underived.     Skene  suggests 
^or  Orrea  and  Ila  a  Basque  origin,  a  view  that  should  commend 
itself  to  Professor  Rhys. 

We  thus  see  that  only  three  or   four  words  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily   accounted    for ;    and   these,   in   two  cases,    are   badly 
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18ih  JANUARY,  1898. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr  Alex.  Macdonald  moved,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  that  the  Society  record  in  their  minutes,  their 
loss  and  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Ejc-Councillor  William  Gunn, 
Inverness,  who  was  always  an  active  and  energetic  member  of  the 
Society  from  its  foundation.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  nomination  of  officebearers  for  1893. 


25th  JANUARY,  1893, 

At  this  meeting  office-bearers  for  1893  were  elected,  and  Dr 
Cameron  and  Dr  Cniickshanks,  Nairn,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society.  Thereafter  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr  William 
Mackay,  read  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Maclean 
Sinclair,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  "Macintyres 
of  Glennoe." 

Mr  Alex.  Macbain,  M.A.,  moved,  and  Mr  W.  Mackay,  hon. 
secretary,  seconded,  the  following  motion,  which  was  cordially 
ajjproved  of  by  the  meeting,  viz.  : — "  That  the  meeting  pass  a 
resolution  expressive  of  the  great  loss  which  Highland  and  Celtic 
literature  have  sustained  in  the  lamented  death  of  Sheriff  Nicol- 
son,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Honorary  Chieftains  of  the  Society, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic  language,  and  his 
unwearied  interest  in  all  that  tended  to  benefit  his  fellow-country- 
men, caused  his  name  to  be  well  known  and  deeply  revered  among 
Highlanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  forward  an  extract  of  the  minute,  with  an  expression 
of  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  Society,  to  Sheriff  Nicolson's 
sister,  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Sinclair's  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

THE  MACINTYRES  OF  GLENNOE. 

The  name  Macintyre,  Mac-an-t-Saoir,  means  son  of  the  car- 
|x;nter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact,  then,  that  the  progenitor 
of  the  Macintyres  wa«  known  as  "an  saor,"  or  the  carpenter.  But 
why  was  he  called  the  carpenter  ?  Was  he  a  real  carpenter  1  Or 
was  he  merely  a  man,  who,  owing  to  some  act  or  other  performed 
by  him,  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  carpenter  ? 

The  earliest  tmditional  account  of  the  carpenter  from  whom 
the  Macintyres  have  sprung  is  substantially  as  follows  : — Olave 
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According  to  Mr  Campbeirs  informant,  a  woman  named  Flora 
Macintjre,  there  was  a  King  in  Islay  long  ago  who  was  known  as 
iRigh  Fionnaghal.  He  was  a  Macdonald,  and  had  his  residence  on 
the  island  in  Loch  Fionn-lagan.  He  had  an  illegitimate  son.  He 
was  one  day  at  sea  in  a  boat,  and  had  this  son  with  him.  The 
peg  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  came  out  and  was  lost.  The  young 
man  thrust  his  thumb  into  the  hole  and  chopped  it  off  with  an 
axe.  ^'  Mo  laochan  air  saor  na  h-ordaig  !" — "Good  on  your  head, 
thumb  carpenter" — said  his  father.  The  King's  son  was  from  that 
•day  known  as  Saor  na  h-Ordaig,  or  the  Thumb  (Carpenter.  The 
iMacintyres  are  descended  from  him  {Papular  Tales  of  the  West 
Highlands,  Vol.  IV.,  page  35).  High  Fionnaghal,  properly  Righ 
Fionnghall,  King  of  the  Fair  Strangers,  was  no  doubt  the  title  by 
which  Olave  the  Red  was  known  among  the  Highlanders.  As  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles  were  successors  of  Olave,  the  same  title  would 
be  given  tliem.  The  fair  strangers  were  the  Scandinavians  who 
had  settled  in  the  Western  Islands. 

The  story  which  represents  the  progenitor  of  the  Macintyres, 
as  cutting  off  his  thumb  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
with  it,  is  a  little  too  absurd  for  credence.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  did  something  like  that  which  Maurice  Macneill  is  said  to 
liave  done.  At  the  same  time  he  may  have  been  a  real  carpenter. 
A  good  ship  carpenter  would  be  a  very  useful  and  prominent  man. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Macintyres  came  from  one  of  the 
Western  Isles.  They  lived  for  some  time  south  of  Ben  Cruachan. 
They  tried  on  several  occasions  to  drive  their  cattle  through  the 
passes  of  that  mount>iin,  but  were  always  stopped  and  turned 
back  by  a  spirit  that  acted  as  guardian  of  the  mountain.  This 
spirit,  however,  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  them.  He  told 
them  one  da}^  that  they  had  been  taking  the  wrong  passes,  an<i 
directed  them  to  the  pass  or  opening  that  led  to  Glennoe.  He 
also  told  them  to  follow  a  white  cow  that  they  had  in  their  herd, 
and  to  build  a  house  for  themselves  on  the  first  spot  on  which  the 
cow  would  lie  down  to  rest.  They  followed  his  advice.  The 
result  was  that  they  settled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Glennoe. 

The  Macintyres  occupied  the  farm  of  Glennoe  for  a  long 
period.  According  to  an  old  saying,  an  apj)le  tree  at  Loch  Etive 
and  Macintyre  of  Glennoe  were  the  oldest  farmera  in  Scotland — 
"  Craobh  de  dh-abhall  a  gharaidh  aig  taobh  Loch  Eite  agus  Mac- 
an-t-Saoir  Ghlinn-Nodha  da  thuathanach  a  's  sinne  'n  Albainn.*' 
General  Stewart  of  Garth  states  that  the  Macintyres  settled  in 
Glennoe  about  the  year  1300.  They  were  foresters  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Lorn,  and  were  continued  in  the  same  employment  by  tlu' 
^Campbells  of  Glenurchy. — Sketches  fjfthe  HighUnvhrs^  vol.  L^y.^<^. 
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tirms.  He  studied  law  for  some  time,  but  gave  it  up  after  his 
fatlier's  death  to  take  charge  of  Glennoe.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
<Mdture,  and  an  excellent  Gaelic  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  Gaelic  poems,  in  one  of  which  he  makes  a  bitter  attack 
upon  Dr  Johnson.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Barcaldine,  and  sister  of  Cailein  Ghlinn  lubhair.  He  had 
three  sons  and  six  daughters — Donald,  Martin,  Duncan,  Catherine, 
Ann,  Isabel,  Mary,  Lucy,  and  Jean.  He  died  in  1799.  His  wife 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  103  years. 

James  Shaw,  bard,  Loch-nan-Eala,  composed  a  truthful  and 
pretty  song  about  James  of  Glennoe — 

"  Fear  dubh,  fear  dubh,  fear  dubh,  fear  dubh. 
Fear  dubh,  fear  dubh  's  e  liath-ghlas  ; 
Fear  dubh,  fear  dubh  's  a  chridhe  geal, 
Le  spiorad  glan  gun  iargain. 

"  Cha  n-aithne  dhomh  's  na  criochan  so — 
'S  clia  mhis'  a  theid  ga  t^  fhiachainn — 
Aon  duin'  a  chumas  seanachas  riut, 
\S  gun  chearb  a  tigh'nn  o  d*  bhial  air." 

Martin,  second  son  of  James  of  Glennoe,  died  in  the  J 8th  year 
•of  his  age.  Duncan,  the  third  son,  was  a  captain  in  one  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  Glennoe.  He 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Duneaves,  in  Perthshire, 
hy  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Jane,  who  died  unmarried.  Duncan 
<lied  in  London,  in  1808.  He  was  the  last  Macintyre  that  held 
Glennoe.  His  widow  married  a  Major  Stephenson.  She  retained 
possession  of  the  manuscripts  that  had  belonged  to  James  of 
<ilennoe.  What  became  of  these  manuscripts  I  do  not  know^ 
Among  them  were  the  history  of  Smerbie  Mor  and  the  history  ol 
the  Sons  of  Usnoth. —  MacnicoVs  Remarks,  Livingstone's  Edition 
page  147. 

Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  James  of  Glennoe,  was  married 
to  Peter  Macintyre  ;  Ann  to  Donald  Macintyre,  Peter's  brother ; 
Isabel  to  Archibald  Maclellan ;  Lucy  to  John  Macintyre  ;  and 
Jean  to  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macintyre,  minister  of  Kilmallie.  Mary 
died  unmarried.  Catherine,  Ann,  and  Isabel  came  with  their 
husbands  to  Ontario. 

Donald,  eldest  son  of  James  of  Glennoe,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  chiefship  of  the  clan.  He  was  a  doctor.  He  studied  in 
Edinburgh.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1783.  He  married  Esther 
Haines,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons — James,  Donald,  Thomas,  and 
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ordained  iu  1784.  He  became  minister  of  Laggan  in  1809,  and 
of  Kilmallie  in  1816.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  James  of 
Glennoe,  by  whom  he  had  John  and  Martin.  He  died  in  1830. 
His  ^vife  died  in  1855.  John,  the  accomplished  Dr  Macintyre,  of 
Kilmonivaig,  was  the  author  of  several  Gaelic  poems.  Peter, 
grandson  of  John  Macintyre  of  Camus-na-h-Eircadh,  w^as  a  captain 
in  the  Koyal  Marines.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Traghadh  mo  Dhuthcha"  and  other  (xaelic  poems. 

"  'S  e  traghadh  mo  dhuthcha 
A  dhruigh  air  mo  chom  ; 
I  muthadh  's  a  tionndadh 
Mar  uspairt  nan  tonn  ; 
Nd  fior  Ghaidheil  dhileag 
A  diobairt  nan  tom. 
Is  ciobairean  diblidh 
Feadh  fhrithean  nan  sonn." 


31st  JANUARY,  1893. 
TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  in 
the  Caledonian  Hotel  this  evening,  and  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  celebrating  as  it  did  the  21st  anniversary  of  its 
institution.  During  that  period  the  Society  has  published 
seventeen  volumes  of  Transactions,  and  its  present  state  of 
membership,  and  general  activity  in  revising  old  and  breaking  in 
new  fields  of  research,  gives  promise  of  still  greater  literary 
wealth.  Rev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
Society,  presided,  supported  l)y  Colonel  Malcolm,  C.B. ;  Provost 
Macpherson,  Kingussie  ;  Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor ;  Mr  A.  F. 
Steele,  banker ;  Mr  H.  V.  Maccallum,  solicitor  ;  Mr  Duncan 
Mackintosh,  secretary  to  the  Society  ;  Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie,  pub- 
lisher ;  Mr  Williamson,  banker ;  Mr  Bannerman,  Southport ; 
Captain  Ruari  Chisholm,  Seaforth  Highlanders ;  Mr  Chisholm, 
Colorado.  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Mr  John 
Robertson,  inspector  of  schools,  were  croupiers. 

During  the  progress  of  the  dinner,  the  Society's  piper,  Pipe- 
Major  Ronald  Mackenzie,  played  a  variety  of  tunes  with  character- 
istic ability. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  gave  the  loyal  toasts  in  a  few 
choice   sentences,    followed    by  that  of   the  "  Arm.^^  ^^'^^^  "^^^^ 
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'COUP try,  are  not  often  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  Navy, 
except,  perhaps,  when  we  hear  of  a  great  battleship  going  ashore 
in  a  well-known  harbour,  or  something  of  that  sort  happening. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  Briton.  I  forgot  the  poor  Briton  !  But 
the  Briton  onlv  reminds  us  of  the  Navv  that  was  one  hundred 
years  ago  or  thereabout.  I  wish  we  could  see  more  of  the  Navy 
than  we  do,  if  it  were  only  in  the  way  of  capturing  Inverness 
occasionally,  and  putting  a  tremendous  price  on  the  head  of  our 
excellent  Provost !  Then  there  are  the  Reserved  forces,  of  which 
we  all  know.  In  no  part  of  the  country  are  these  Reserves  more 
efficiently  represented  than  in  this  town  and  district.  I  give  you 
the  toast  of  the  Army,  coupling  the  Navy. 

Colonel  Malcolm,  who  replied  for  the  Army,  Siiid  it  was  a  very 
trying  ordeal  to  be  asked — in  passing  through  Inverness,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  centre  which  led  to  everywhere,  to  Oban,  which 
wa«  the  way  to  everywhere  else — to  face  a  large  company  of  the 
Gaelic  Society,  when  lie  himself,  unfortunately,  could  not  speak 
the  Gaelic  tongue.  However,  like  the  boy  who,  when  asked  if  he 
•could  speak  German,  «aid  "  No,  but  his  uncle  played  the  German 
flute,"  he  might  say  that,  though  he  could  not  speak  Gaelic,  his 
wife  could  ;  more  than  that,  she  could  do  what  many  present  were 
not  equal  to — she  could  spell  all  the  words  she  knew,  and  these 
were  not  few.  After  relating  a  number  of  humorous  stories  to 
illustrate  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  Colonel  Malcolm  referred  to 
the  Cameron  Highlanders.  It  was  not  for  him,  he  said,  to  explain 
away,  or  explain  at  all,  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
this  regiment,  more  especially  the  action  of  the  permanent 
authorities  of  the  War  Department,  but  he  would  like  to  suggest 
to  whoever  it  might  concern  that,  if  the  Highlands  were  not  over- 
recruited,  let  the  experiment  be  tried  of  opening  a  few  more 
military  stations,  say  at  Oban,  Dingwall,  and  other  centres.  Why, 
a  large  number  of  our  fellows  on  the  Wes*^  Coast  really  never  had 
seen  a  soldier ;  their  ignorance  was,  in  fact,  so  profound  that  they 
imagined  when  a  man  joined  the  Army  he  went  straight  to  perdi- 
tion. In  conclusion,  the  Colonel  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
<iaelic  Society  might,  like  the  Army,  continue  to  flourish. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Geo.  J.  Campbell,  Highland  Volunteer  Artillery, 
replied  for  the  Reserve  forces. 

At  this  stage,  the  Secretary,  Mr  Duncan  Mackintosh,  sub- 
mitted the  annual  Report  of  the  Executive,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Council  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  the  Society  continue  to  increase.     During  the 
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past  year,  46  new  members  joined  the  Society —  1  life  member,  6- 
hon.  members,  and  39  ordinary — and  sevenil  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  librarv.  Volume  XVII.  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
wjis  issued  to  the  members  last  week,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Society's  volumes.  It  is  believed  that  its  contents  will  he 
found  of  much  interest  and  value.  Volume  XVIII.  is  in  the 
])ress.  The  syllabus  for  session  1892-93,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  those  present,  shows  that  there  is  no  abatement  in  the 
activity  of  members  in  the  special  field  which  the  Society 
endeavours  to  cultivate.  The  Treasurer  reports  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
Balance  from  last  year,  £36  3s  Id  ;  income  during  the  year,  £152 
13s  Id;  total  revenue,  £188  168  2d.  Expenditure  during  ye^r, 
£145  13s  6d;  balance  on  hand  after  paying  all  debts  due  by  the 
Society,  £43  2s  8d.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  Society  is 
greatly  increasing,  and  the  Council  would  urgently  impress  on  the 
members  the  necessity  of  doing  what  lies  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  list  of  the  Society's  life  and  hon.  members.  The  study  of  the 
(juestions  in  which  the  Society  is  especially  interested  has  greatly 
extended  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  able  scholars  are 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  Transactions,  but  the  Council  feel  that 
they  cannot  issue  to  the  members  volumes  of  such  size  and  value 
as  with  a  larger  income  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  publish. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Council  have  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  following  donations  towards  the  publishing 
fund,  received  during  the  past  year : — Mr  J.  D.  Fletcher  of 
Uosehaugh,  second  contribution,  £25 ;  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie 
of  Gairloch,  £5  ;  Mr  John  Mackay,  Hereford,  £2  2s  ;  and  Mr  Paul 
Cameron,  Blair-Athole,  £1.  Our  membership  at  present  is  415, 
viz.,  26  life  members,  64  honorary,  and  325  ordinary  ;  and  the 
library  contains  close  on  200  volumes." 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause,  then  rose  to 
give  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Success  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Inverness."  I  could  have  wished,  he  said,  that  some  one  more 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  twenty-one  years 
of  its  existence  had  filled  the  chair  to-night,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  one  could  have  accepted  the  honour  of  presiding  on  this 
occasion  with  greater  pride  or  pleasure  than  I  now  feel.  With  the 
general  objects  of  the  Society,  which  are  not  purely  sentimental, 
but  practical  and  useful  from  many  points  of  view,  I  am  in  entire 
sympathy,  and  I  desire  first  of  all  to  congratulate  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  it  from  the  outset  on  the  gratifying  measure 
of  success  which  has  crowned  and  rewarded  ther  efforts.  It  has 
now  attained  its  majority.     The  |)erils  attendant  on  infancy  and 
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early  youth  have  been  safely  surmounted.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  sown  no  wild  oats,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  garnered  not  a 
few  of  the  precious  fruits  of  knowledge — first-fruits,  I  have  hope, 
of  a  nobler  and  richer  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come.  This  evening  we  are  invited  to  a  retrospect,  not  of  one 
year  only,  bnt  of  one-and-twenty  years,  and  I  think  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  satisfactory  record,  of 
which  the  working  bees  in  this  little  hive  have  no  cause  to  l)e 
ashamed.  No  doubt,  like  all  human  retrospects,  it  reminds  us  of 
losses  which  have  been  sustained — two  especially  which  have 
fallen  upon  us  during  the  year  just  ended,  anyhow  very  recently. 
For,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  propose  this  toast  without 
recalling  the  name  of  one  who,  though  not  a  member  of  this 
Society,  was  unquestionably  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Celtic  litera- 
ture. I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  late  distinguished  friend,  Dr  Skene, 
the  historiographer  of  Scotland.  There  has  been  no  man  of  our 
time  who  did  more  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  subject,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  great  talents  with  such  i*are  patience  and 
unwearied  assiduity.  His  history  ot  "Celtic  Scotland"  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  learning  and  research.  A  kindlier  or 
more  genuinely  Christian  gentleman  than  Dr  Skene  I  have  never 
known — ever  accessible  to  all,  and  always  willing  to  extend  his 
help  to  the  humblest  worker  in  those  fields  which  ho  had  so  widely 
and  exhaustively  explored  himself.  The  other,  to  whom  fitting 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  report,  was  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  well  known  to  most  of  you — the  genial  and  much 
loved  friend  of  many — Sheriff  Nicolson.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  Highlands  and  everything  Highland  was  a  passion, 
that  man  was  Alexander  Nicolson.  He  may  not  have  been  great 
at  the  law — not  because  he  had  not  the  ability,  but  only  because 
he  was  somewhat  lacking  in  other  qualities  which  make  for  success 
at  the  bar  as  in  all  professions.  But  to-night,  gentlemen,  wo 
think  of  him  not  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  man,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
Highlander.  It  was  once  said  by  Lord  Cockburn  of  a  near 
relative  of  my  own,  whose  "  Teachdaire  Gaelach"  is  not  quite 
forgotten  in  the  Highlands,  that  if  he  could  be  dissected  it 
would  be  certainly  found  that  his  heart  was  dressed  in  the 
kilt.  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of  Nicolson.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  aifectation  in  his  Celtic  enthusiasm — 
it  was  genuine — it  was  heart-felt.  You  coidd  not  speak 
to  him  five  minutes  without  inhaling  a  whiff  of  the  pure 
mountain  air  of  the  Cuchullins,  which  he  loved  so  well.  Who 
that   have   heard   him  sing  "  Ho  ro  Mhorag "  will  ever   forget 
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it  ?  I  remember  meeting  him  one  day  in  Princes  Street.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  last  Kgyj>tiaii  War.  He  lookai  as  if  he  was 
bothered  alx)i it  something.  **  What's  wrong  with  you,  NicolsonT 
I  asked,  **  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  want  to  add  another  verse  to  *  Ho 
ro  Mhorag,'  and  I  have  been  trying  all  day  to  find  a  rhyme  for 
Tel-el'Kebir,  and  I  can't  manage  it  !"  "I  am  sorry,"  said  J,  '*  but 
I  can't  help  you,"  and  so  we  parted.  However,  some  days  after- 
wards, he  came  up  to  me,  with  great  glee,  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
found  it.  VVhat  it  was  I  don't  remember,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
cannot  now  imagine,  but,  anyhow,  the  new  verse  was  added  to 
"  Ho  ro  Mhorag,"  already  sufficiently  long,  in  all  conscience, 
though  it  is  hard  to  s^iy  how  many  verses  have  been  added  since 
We  shall  long  remember  our  friend  as  a  truly  able  and  warm- 
hearted man,  who  did  not  a  little  in  his  day  to  throw  gleams  of 
sunshine  into  the  social  circle,  and,  in"  the  more  serious  business 
of  life,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
whose  welfare  was  always  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  But^ 
gentlemen,  though  the  retrospect  of  one  and  twenty  years  must,  of 
course,  remind  us  of  our  losses,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  field  of  Celtic  study  was  more  widely 
cultivated  than  it  ,now  is,  or  by  more  capable  hands.  ,  This 
Society,  in  a  humble  way.  has  contributed  not  a  little,  I  think,  to 
the  general  result.  The  volumes  which  record  its  transactions 
witness,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  large  amount  of  good  work. 
The  treasure  house  of  the  past,  has  been  ransacked. 
Obscure  points  in  local  and  family  history  have  been  investigated. 
Fresh  contributions,  in  some  cases  of  real  merit,  have  been  added 
to  the  literature  of  the  (jJael,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  original 
design  of  the  Society  has  been  carried  out  with  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  ability.  1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  purely  antiquarian.  Non-political  it  certainly  is,  and 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be.  But  it  would  be  wrong  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  uninterested  spectators  of  those  movements  which  so 
powerfully  affect  the  present  condition  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Highland  people.  My  impression  is  that  an  honest  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Highlands,  which  is 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  a  Society  like  this,  might  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  solution  of  some  of  those  difficulties  \vhich  now 
confront  us,  or,  at  all  events,  the  removal  of  some  current  fallacies. 
To  the  burning  question  of  the  repopulation  of  the  Highland.s,  as 
it  may  be  called,  1  shall  not  venture  to  refer.  Meantime  it  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  Royal  Commission,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
in  a  sense  snh  jiuHce.     It   mu:t  always   be  assumed   that   Royal 
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Coinmissionerh  are  men  of  light  and  leading,  whu  are  possessed  of 
a  technical  skill,  insight,  and  wisdom,  which  are  denied  to  us  who, 
are  but  ordinary  mortals,  and  therefore  we  shall  await  the  residt 
of  their  deliberations  with  lively  interest,  though,  I  confess,  that  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  they  have  got  about  as  hard  a  nut  to 
cnick  as  could  be  well  imagined,  unless,  indeed,  they  begin  by 
banishing  some  old  fashioned  notions  of  political  science  to  Jupiter, 
and  are  able  to  devise  some  means  by  which  people  can  be 
equitably  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  you  might  move  the 
figures  on  a  chessboard.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  wish 
them  well,  for  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  now  hearing  me  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the 
Highland  population  better  distributed  than  it  now  is,  and  to 
see  that  population  living  in  greater  comfort  and  happiness 
than  many  of  them  now  enjoy.  But  what  I  wish  to 
emfihasise  is  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Highlands  by  such  investigation  into  the  history 
of  former  times  as  falls  properly  to  a  Society  like  this.  There  are 
two  ix)ints  in  particular  regarding  which  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration.  One  is,  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
what  are  called  the  good  old  days.  We  are  all  very  apt,  when  we 
recall  the  past,  to  think  only  of  the  happiness  it  brought  us,  and 
to  forget  its  miseries.  We  remember  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose,  but  not  the  thorns  which  may  have  pierced  our  hand. 
And  the  same  thing  often  happens  in  the  retrospect  of  nations 
and  races.  This,  at  all  events,  1  am  bound  to  say — the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  High- 
land people  during  the  la*jt  100  years  has  been  enormous,  and 
there  is  no  use  denying  it.  The  social,  moral,  political,  and 
religious  life  (always  subject  to  certain  qualifications  here  and 
there)  has  been  immensely  elevated.  All  along  the  line  there  has 
been,  in  my  o})inion,  a  decided  advance  which  we  are  called  upon 
thankfully  to  acknowledge.  I  wish  I  could  say  they  were  a  more 
j(^)yous  people.  This  I  fear  they  are  not.  The  voice  of  music  and 
song  has  been  too  often  silenced  by  influences  of  one  kind  or 
t^nother  which  I  for  one  deeply  deplore.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  has  been  improvement — no  doubt  ot  it.  Then,  another 
point  is  the  question  of  depopulation.  All  very  well,  you  may  Siiy, 
to  speak  of  imj)rovement,  but  what  if  there  are  no  people  1  Well, 
in»  doubt  there  are  large  districts  of  the  Highlands  much  more 
s;»arsely  peopled  than  they  ought  to  be.  Taking  the  Highlands 
as  a  whole,  I  suppose  the  population  is  not  mucn  less,  if  at  all, 
than  it  was  100  years  ago.     The  mibfortune  is  that  it  is  too  often 
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•congested  in  unfertile  comers,  or  congested  in  wretched  villages 
and  townsliips  wliere  subsistence  is  hardly  possible.  I  constantly 
read  statements,  however,  which  seem  to  take  it  for  g^ranted  that 
the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  where  such  depo])iilation  Las 
occurred,  is  entirely  duo  to  what  is  called  evictions.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  That  nt  a  former  time  there  were  evictions,  often 
cruel  and  capricious,  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  notorious.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  mistake,  though  a  common  one,  to  attribute 
Highland  dei)0])ulati()n  exclusively,  or  1  would  say  in  the  main,  to 
this  cause.  It  is  but  a  phase  o^  a  movement  whii-.h  has  been 
going  on  for  years  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
Highlands — the  rural  population  decreasing  and  the  largo  cities 
increasing  by  lea]isand  bounds.  In  the  Highlands  this  niovenient, 
apart  altogether  from  lamentable  evictions,  has  been  accelerated 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  one  thing  there  lias  been  a  vast 
emigmtion  to  the  Colonies  that  was,  to  a  great  extent,  vohiutary. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  transported  themselves  to 
regions  where  they  believed  tliey  could  improve  their  ]x>sition,  and 
where  they  have  improved  it.  In  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  iu 
New  Zealand,  and  all  over  the  world.  Highland  emigrantfe 
have  settled  down,  and  l)y  the  blessing  of  (Jod  have  prospere^l. 
1  have  no  j)atience  with  those  who  shudder  at  emigration, 
Voluntary  emigration  of  coui*se,  as  if  it  was  an  idea  never  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment— a  ruthless  expatriation  which  no  lover 
of  his  country  can  sanction  or  a])]nove.  It  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  I  see  nc  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  the  future,  one  outlet 
among  many  for  those  who  cannot  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances find  emj/loyment  or  subsisience  at  home.  Then  again, 
the  failure  of  the  kelp  trade  during  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century  has  something  to  do  with  depopulation.  At  the  outset  it 
had  also  something  to  do  with  the  growth  of  that  crofting  system 
in  the  Outer  Islands,  which  is  by  no  means  of  such  old  standing  in 
the  modern  sense  as  we  sometimes  think.  During  the  time  of  the 
kelp  trade,  a  large  population  was  necessary.  But  when  it  failed 
there  was  of  course  destitution,  and  manv  had  to  seek  a  livelihood 
elsewhere,  while  those  who  remained  settled  down  imder  those 
adverse  circumstances  wliich  continue  to  the  present  day.  If  the 
landlords  of  thxt  time  had  dealt  with  their  people  as  mere 
operatives,  the  crofting  system  had  never  assumed  the  proportion 
it  has.  But  as  a  class  they  were  kind-heaited  men,  who  did  not 
deal  with  their  people  as  mere  o})eratives.  They  allowed  them 
for  the  most  part  to  remain  where  they  were,  a  fact  too  frequentlv 
lost  sight  of.      Still,    hundreds,   and    I   suppose  thousands,  went 
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gradually  away  simply  because  the  work  which  had  hitherto 
supported  them  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  And  once  more 
the  growth  of  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  the  south,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  has  tended,  more  and  more,  to 
<irdw  away  the  people  from  the  glens  and  islands  to  those  places 
like  Glasgow,  where  you  will  find  a  larger  Gaelic-speaking 
population  than  in  many  a  Highland  county.  It  was  my  lot  to 
minister  for  several  years  to  the  Highlanders  of  Glasgow,  and  1 
know  well  about  what  I  am  speaking.  Year  by  year  I  saw  that 
Highland  population  augmented  by  a  stream  of  young  men  and 
women  flowing  into  the  city  in  quest  of  work — not  driven  away 
in  the  majority  of  cases  by  eviction  at  all — but  simply  following 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  seeking  to  better  themselves.  The 
young  came  first,  and  by-and-bye,  after  they  had  settled  down,  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  tho  whole  famih ,  parents  and 
all,  to  follow.  These,  gentlemen,  are  some  considerations  that 
are,  perhaps,  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  is  usually  given 
to  them.  Exaggeration  never  does  good  at  any  time,  and  it  docs 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  with 
reference  to  such  matters.  There  is  nnich  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Highlands  which  we  unist  deplore,  but  I  trust  it  is  not  as 
bad,  when  compared  with  former  times,  as  it  is  represented  to  be  ; 
and  let  us  hope  that,  out  of  confusion  and  controversy,  a  new 
order  of  things  will  in  due  time  emerge  that  will  conduce  in  as 
large  a  measure  as  we  all  desire  to  the  prosperity,  well-being,  and 
general  contentment  of  a  people  of  whom  we,  who  are  their 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
Gentlemen,  1  must  detains  you  no  longer.  I  again  congratulate 
you  on  the  good  progress  which  this  Society  has  made,  and  I 
cordially  re-echo  the  sentiment — that  it  may  long  live  and  always 
prosper! 

Mr  William  Mackay,  solicitor,  in  giving  the  toast  of  Highland 
Literature  and  Education,  said  on  no  previous  occasion  had  he 
proposed  this  toast  with  so  much  pleasure  as  now,  celebrating,  as 
this  dinner  did,  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  Society.  In  other 
words,  the  Society  had  now  attained  its  majority,  and  a  retrospect 
of  the  past  21  years  was,  in  his  view,  both  a  satisfactory  and  a 
pleasant  one.  With  regard  to  Celtic  literature,  he  did  nor 
exaggerate  the  state  of  matters  21  years  ago,  when  he  said  that  no 
general  interest  was  taken  in  that  subject.  There  were  a  few 
Gaelic  students  working  here  and  there  quietly,  but  there  was  no 
general  interest  taken  in  Celtic  literature  such  as  they  had  now. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  had  no  Celtic  professorship  in  England  or 
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Scotland  ;  aiid,  save  iX)S.sibly  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  Celtic 
language  was  practically  ignored  in  the.  schools  of  the  country. 
Now  they  had  Celtic  professors  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  they  had  no  encouragement  whatever,  except  from 
what  he  called  private  societies,  to  the  study  of  Gaelic  in  any  sense  ; 
now  they  had  Gaelic  grants  from  Goveniment— which  were,  by  the 
way,  possibly  not  taken  advantage  of  as  they  might  be,  but  still 
they  were  there,  an  encouragement.  Within  the  lasc  21  years 
book  after  book  had  been  published  upon  Celtic  language  and 
studies  ;  and  in  connection  with  these  publications,  he  might  say 
they  had  very  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  own  Tranjsactions — 
of  the  17  volumes  they  had  given  to  the  world,  to  use  a  big  word. 
They  were  very  interesting  volumes.  All  the  material  might  not 
be  of  great  value,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  formed  a  uiine  of  wealth 
to  the  future  historian  of  the  Highlands,  and  to  the  student  of 
Highland  folklore.  There  was  another  thing  he  coubi  say  with 
truth.  If  one  took  a  look  through  those  volumes  he  would  be  very 
much  struck,  and  surprised,  by  the  gieat  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  contributions  to  the  Transactions  within  the  last 
21  yeare.  They  had  now  Celtic  subjects  treated  in  a  more  scienti6c, 
and  certainly  in  a  more  useful  way  than  was  the  case  when  the 
Society  started.  With  regard  to  Highland  education,  in  1871  they 
had  the  old  parochial  system  still  in  existence.  No  doubt  that 
system  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  one  which  did  enormous*  good  to 
Scotland — one  of  which  Scotchmen  would  ever  speak  with  pride- - 
but  it  had  done  its  work  ;  and  in  1872  the  Educatioii  Act  put  an 
end  to  it  —in  the  opinion  of  some  of  them,  put  an  end  to  it  to'^ 
much.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  extended  it 
rather  than  ended  it.  At  any  rate,  the  new  system  came  into 
force,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  years  they  had  excellent  schools 
erected  in  every  corner  of  every  parish  ;  they  hatl  better  teachers 
appointed  ;  they  had,  on  the  whole,  a  better  system  of  education  : 
and  last,  but  not  least,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
triven  them  bv  the  (Jovenunont.  The  new  svstem  had  its  drawbacks. 
When  begun,  it  ignored  too  mucli  what  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
parochial  system,  what  might  be  called  secondary  education.  It 
had  a  tendency  to  put  every  pupil  on  an  educational  level  with  his 
neighbour,  no  matter  what  his  talents  (»r  business  or  professional 
aspirations  might  be.  Another  fact  was  that  e<lucatiou  became, 
financially  very  burdensome,  especially  in  the  Western  Highlands. 
These  defects  had  to  some  extent  been  removed,  (ioveminent  made 
sj>ecial  grants,  both  in  relief  of  taxation  and  for  the  encounigement 
of   special    studies.     Tlic    old    Society    for   Propagating  Christian 
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Knowledge  had  been  placed  upon  another  footing,  and  the  new 
Trust,  as  it  was  called,  had  already  done  an  immense  amount  of 
work  for  education  in  the  Highlands,  by  establishing  bursaries  for 
smart  boys,  and  otherwise  encouraging  higher  education.  Now  the 
Government  Avere  coming  in  the  wake  of  that  Society,  and,  he 
thought,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  country  would  have  a 
Jiberal  system  of  secondary  education.  These  changes  were  of 
such  importance  that  they  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased.  Twenty- 
one  yeara  ago  they  could  never  have  expected  such  progress  to  be 
made  within  the  time  of  which  he  spoke.  He  was  not  going  to 
fcredit  the  whole  of  these  improvements  to  the  Gaelic  Society, 
but  he  thought  he  could  endorse  what  Dr  Macleod  had  said,  that 
they  had  contributed  in  their  own  humble  way  to  the  results  he 
had  mentioned.  He  would  bo  inclined  to  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  Gaelic  Society  had  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
bringing  about  the  improvements.  It  was  at  one  of  the  Society's 
meetings  that  Professor  Blackie  opened  the  campaign  for  a  Celtic 
•chair,  and  it  was  really  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  that  the 
movement  was  started.  It  was  the  Society  that  started  and  carried 
on  the  agitation  for  the  recognition  of  Gaelic  in  schools — an  agita- 
tion which  had  borne  some  fruit  in  the  manner  in  which  Gaelic  was 
Jiow  treated  by  the  Education  Department.  Mr  Mackay,  proceed- 
ing, said  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  on  this  interesting 
occasion  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  refer  to  the  origin 
of  the  Society.  Twenty-one  years  was  a  long  time,  and  while  he 
was  sure  no  member  would  think  of  reaping  where  he  had  not 
sown,  people's  memories  were  short,  and  it  was  advisable  to  put 
the  facts  on  record.  They  might  interest  future  members,  if  not 
the  present.  In  November,  1870,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  now 
of  the  Scottish  Highlander,  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inverness 
Literary  Institute  that  a  Gaelic  Society  should  be  started  in 
Inverness.  The  suggestion  appeared  in  the  Inverness  Advertiser 
of  13th  December,  but,  excellent  though  it  was,  the  time  was  not 
quite  ripe,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  On 
5th  May,  1871,  Mr  William  Mackenzie  ("  U.  M*C."),  now  Secre- 
tary to  the  Crofters'  Commission,  but  then  a  teacher  in  Raining's 
School,  wrote  in  the  Advertiser  urging  that  a  *' Celtic  Debating 
Society"  should  be  started.  This  was  followed  by  letters  from 
<among  others)  "  F.  D.  G."  in  the  Advertiser  of  9th  May;  "J.  Mac." 
and  "  Mealfuarvonie"  (Mr  Mackay  himself)  in  that  paper's  issue  of 
the  12th;  and  "Caberfeidh"  (Mr  Mackenzie,  Maryburgh),  and 
"  Clachnacudain"  (Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie)  in  the  issue  of  the 
16th.     The  correspondence  showed  a  desire  to  have  something 

20 
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more  than  a  mere  debating  society,  and  the  result  of  meetings 
between  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Mr  William  Mackenzie,  Mr  John 
Murdoch,  and  Mr  Mackay,  was  that  Mr  Mackay  issued  ciiculars  to 
sucii  as  were  thought  favoui*able  to  the  proposal,  requesting  them 
to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  4th  September,  1871.  He  also  inserted 
the  following  advertisement  (the  first  connected  with  the  Society) 
in  the  Inverness  Courier  of  that  date  : — 

"  CoMUNN  Gaelic  Inbhernis. 

Tha  e  air  a  ninachadh  Comdnn  Gaelic  a  chuir  suas  anns  a 
bhaile  so  ;  uime  sin,  tha  e  gu  h  ^raid  air  iarraidh  air  gacb  neach 
leis  a  miaunach  an  gnothach  fhaicinn  a'  soirbheachadh  cruin- 
neachadh  ann  an  Seomar  Uachdarach  Cochomuinn  nan  Daoin^ 
Go  A,  aig  ochd  uairean  a  nochd  (Diardaoin)." 

The  meeting  was  w^ell  attended  ;  and,  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions,  the  Society  was  established.  Mr 
Mackay  exhibited  certain  ])apers  connected  with  the  starting  of 
the  Society,  of  which  the  following  may  be  of  interest  : — 

/.    Bill  of  Inaugural   Lecture. 


INVERNESS   GAELIC   SOCIETY. 


T  H  K      IN  A  U  ( ;  U  li  A  L      L  E  0  T  U  R  E 

WILL    BK    DELIVERED 

On  THURSDAY,  19th  October, 

IN   THE   HALL   OP  THE 

ASSOCIATION   BUILDINGS,   1    CASTLE   STREET, 

BY   THE 

Rev.  a.  D.  MACKENZIE,  of  Kilmorack. 

Subject — "  The  Position  of  Gaelic  ;  and  it«  value  to  the  Linguist,  the 
Pre-historic  Enquirer,  and  the  Ethnologist." 

Sir  Kenneth  j^.  Mackenzie  of  Oairloch,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

-ie/mmion— Lady  and  Gentleman,  One  Shilling.     Members  Free.     Tickets  to 

be  had  at  the  Booksellers. 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  p.m. 

loveroess,  13th  October,  1871. 
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//.   Circular  Issued  hy  the  Council.  . 

"  67  Church  Street, 
"Inverness,  January,  1872. 

"  Sir, 

"  1  beg  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  lately  founded  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  with  a  list  of 
Othcc-bearers  for  the  current  year. 

"  The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  you  will  observe,  to  promote 
the  study  of  Gaelic  Literature  and  Antiquities;  generally  to 
forward  the  interests  of  Highlanders  ;  and  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  Sons  of  the  Gael  at  home  and  abroad. 

"A  Library  is  being  formed  in  this  town,  of  Gaelic  books, 
manuscripts,  and  books  relating  to  Celtic  matters,  or  in  any  respect 
of  special  interest  to  Highlanders.  The  Council  are  certain  that 
there  are  many  books  at  present  lying  in  private  libraries  through- 
out the  country,  which  are  comparatively  useless  to  their  owners, 
and,  in  some  instances,  perhaps  never  looked  at,  but  which  would 
be  esteemed  of  much  value  to  the  Society.  The  Council,  therefore, 
earnestly  appeal  to  parties  who  are  in  possession  of  such  literature, 
and  hope  they  may  help  the  Society  and  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart,  by  forwarding  the  same  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
below,  or  to  the  Subscriber.  Valuable  donations  have  already 
been  made  by  gentlemen  renowned  in  Celtic  and  other  literature, 
and  the  Coimcil  are  confident  that  this  appeal  will  be  heartily 
responded  to  by  many  who  may  not  have  yet  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  Gaelic  Society,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  equally 
desirous  to  further  the  objects  which  the  Society  have  in  view. 

"  The  Council  would  further  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
tl)at,  with  the  exception  of  the  Advocates'  Libniry  at  Edinbur;j:h, 
there  is  no  public  repository  of  Celtic  Literature  in  Scotland  ;  and 
they  consider  this  a  further  claim  for  establishing  such  a  Librury 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Highlands,  which,  above  all  other  places, 
ought  to  be  the  centre  for  matters  relating  to  the  Highlands.  It 
w  ould  be  well,  when  any  information  is  required,  either  by  private 
individuals  or  public  bodies,  as  to  the  literature,  history,  statistics, 
itc,  of  the  Gaelic  nations,  that  there  should  be  some  recognised 
place  in  Scotland  where  such  information  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
the  Gaelic  Society  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  supply  that 
desideratum. 

**  Should  the  funds  of  the  Society  admit,  a  Gaelic  periodical  will 
lie  issued,  as  well  as  a  yearly  volume  containing  their  more 
immediate  transactions  ;  but  to  attain  that  object,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Council  will  have  to  appeal  to  the  liberality,  the  intel- 
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ligeuce,  and  the  patriotism  of  aU  who  are  of  Celtic  descent,  or  who 
desire  to  widen  the  gates  of  knowledge. 

"  The  Council  trust  that  the  objects  contemplated  will  meet 
your  approbation,  and  it  will  give  them  much  pleasure  to  enrol 
you  amongst  the  members.  Msmbers  at  a  distance  may  co-operate 
with  those  in  town,  by  contributing  papers  which  may  be  read  by 
proxy  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

*'  I  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  WILLIAM  MACKAY,  Secretary. 

"  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Contributions  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Society,  will  be  received  by  the  following  : — 

"  Mr  John  Murdoch,  Academy  Street,  Inverness. 

"Mr  John  Mackintosh,  M.A.,  Rector,  Old  Academy,  Inverness. 

"  Mr  W.  MACKINNON  Bannatyne,  Royal  Acjidemy,  Inverness. 

"  Mr  John  Macdonald,  The  Exchange,  Inverness. 

"  Mr  John  Noble,  Bookseller,  Inverness." 

Mr  Mackay  coupled  the  toast  with  the  names  of  Mr  Duncau 
C-ampbell  of  the  Northern  Chronicle,  and  Mr  Robertson,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  both  of  whom  had  done  great  service  in  the 
cause  of  literature  and  education  in  the  Highlands. 

Mr  Duncan  Campbell  said  he  did  not  admit  that  the  parish 
school  system  failed,  except  in  the  towns,  where  English  and  Irish 
mixed  largely  with  the  population.  Referring  to  the  volume  of 
Transactions  just  issued,  he  attached  much  importance  to  the 
Gaelic  version  of  "  William  Tell,"  which  appeared  as  an  ap|>endix, 
and  stated  that  in  its  translation  Mrs  Grant  had  proved,  against 
popular  opinion,  that  the  Gaelic  language  was  suited  for  the 
rendering  of  blank  verse. 

Mr  Robertson,  in  replying  for  the  educational  part  of  the  toast, 
spoke  of  the  primary  importance  of  education  in  the  pi'esent  sta^ 
of  the  development  of  the  Highlands.  So  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned,  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  Highlands  was  astonishing ;  and  with  regaixi  to  the 
migration  to  which  Dr  Macleod  had  referred,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
healthy  restlessness,  indicating  as  it  did  that  the  people  were 
endeavouring  to  rise  above  their  uncongenial  surroundings,  aud 
gain  a  wider  and  more  remunerative  sphere  of  nsefulness. 
Speaking  of  the  committees  appointed  to  report  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  secondary  schools,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  grant 
for  the  object  would  be  increased,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
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Government's  liberal  encouragement  would  be  to  make  the  higher 
branches  of  education  as  successful  as  elementary  education  had 
been  in  the  Highlands. 

Other  toasts  followed,  songs  were  sung,  and  a  most  successful 
meeting  concluded  with  the  whole  company  singing  "Auld 
Lang  Syne." 


Sth  FEBRUARY,  189S, 

At  this  meeting,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  editor.  Northern 
Chronicle ;  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  editor,  Scottish  High- 
lander ;  and  Mr  Duncan  Mackintosh,  secretary,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  War  Office  against  the 
proposed  change  in  the  dress  of  the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders, 
according  to  the  resolution  carried  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  held  on  31st  ult.  Thereafter  the  Secretary  read  a  paper 
contributed  by  Mr  Charles  Fraser-Mackintosh  of  Drummond  on 
"  The  Frasers  of  Guisachan,  styled  Mac-Huistean."  Mr  Mackin- 
tosh's paper  was  as  follows  : — 

MINOR  HIGHLAND  FAMILIES,  No.  VI. 

THE  FRASERS  OF  GUISACHAN  (CULBOKIE),  STYLED 

MAC-HUISTEAN. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  William  Eraser,  then  of  Guisachan, 
in  consulting  counsel  as  to  a  portion  of  the  once  extensive  family 
estates  which  he  thought  might  be  reclaimed,  says — "  His  prede- 
cessors were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  cadets  of  the 
family  of  Lovat,  and  considerable  proprietors  in  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Ross."  What  the  Laird  said  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
unfortunately  true  that  at  the  present  the  family  is  no  longer  on 
the  roll  of  landowners  in  the  county  of  Inverness  ;  therefore,  while 
materials  remain,  let  us  endeavour  to  record  the  outlines  of  its 
history  and  descent. 

The  name  of  Guisachan,  in  itself  a  Davoch  land  of  old  extent, 
irf  first  found  1206-1221,  in  an  agreement  betwixt  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  and  John  Bissett.  The  description  of  the  lands 
in  a  family  deed  of  1797  is  thus  given  —  "All  and  whole 
the  town  and  lands  of  the  two  Guisachans  and  Frigay,  other- 
wise called  Meikle  and  Mid  Guisachans,  with  the  pertinents 
of   the  same,   viz.,   Hillton,   Ballacladdich,   Balblair,   Easter  and 
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Wester  Achnaheglash,  Gortan-nan-nin,  (ilassach,  Alt-garte,  aod 
Toilour,  lying  within  the  parish  of  Conventh,  Ke^ality  of  Lovat, 
and  Slierirtdom  of  Inverness."  Achnaheglash  denot^^s  piKise&iiuii 
by  the  Church,  which  of  old  possessed  a  great  deal  of  lands  and 
fishings  in  Conventh  and  Kiltariity  parishes.  Hilton,  euphonious 
as  it  is,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  ancient  *'  Knockan-na- 
crew,"  barbarously  spelt,  but  no  doubt  "  hillock  of  the  tree,'"  and 
what  plcjisant  scenes  are  pictured  in  the  "  (iortan  "  frcijuented  by 
the  maidens  ?  No  prettier  property  could  be  found  in  the  Hijrh- 
lands.  It  had  mountain  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  with  a 
numerous  and  nitelligent  people  cultivating  the  rich  soil  on  either 
side  of  its  river,  possessing  herds  and  flocks. 

Thomas,  accounted  by  Mr  Anderson  in  his  history  of  tht* 
Frasers  as  4th  Lord  Lovat,  married,  when  Master  of  Lovat,  Janet 
G(jrdon,  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  had  three  sons — Hngh, 
his  successor ;  2nd,  William  ;  and  3rd,  James  of  Foynes.      This 

I.  William  was  first  of  the  family  of  Guisachan,  which  lauds 
he  received  in  patrimony  from  his  father  William  Eraser  of 
Guisachan  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  contract  of  excambion  'twixt 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail  and  Dingwall  of  Kildun,  of  dat^   20th  June, 

1543.  Of  Guisachan  spring  the  families  of  Kinnairies,  Belladrum, 
Kyllachy,  etc.,  etc. 

William  Fraser's  brothers  Hugh,  5th  Lord  Lovat,  and  James 
of  Foynes,  were   killed  at  the  Imttle  of  Blair-na-leine,  15th  July, 

1544.  I  am  unable  to  sav  whether  William   himself  fell  at  Blair- 
na-leine  vvitli  his  two  brothers.  The  contract  of  1546,  after  noticed, 
1    have  not    seen,    but  the    few    words  hereafter  quoted   from  a 
memorandum  made  sixty  years  ago  by  one  in  whose  possession  it 
then  was,  would  indicate  that  William  was  in  life  at  that  date.   He 
is  certainly  dead  by  1556.     In  the  year  1815  Glengarry,  who  had 
heard  that  there  was  jui  old  manuscript  of  the  battle  in  possession 
of  Culbokie,  applied  for  a  perusal.     Culbokic's  reply,  from  Balblair 
Cottage,  on  the  12th  April,  says — "Certainly,  J  do  recollect  to  have 
seen  at  Guisachan  an  imperfect  manuscript  account  of  the  battle 
of  Blair-na-leine.     But  really  I  am  nmch  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
become  of  it,  though  1  think  it  must  be  still  in  the  house   thei-e, 
and   I   am  to   be   up  in  a  very  few   days,  and  will  make  a  strict 
search  for  it,  and  if  it  be  found,  as  I   trust,  my   friend  Glengarry 
will  be  most  welcome  to  the  perusal  of  it."     Again,  dating  from 
Guisachan,  on  the  18th  April,  he  says — "  After  much  search  here, 
as  promised  in  my  letter  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  has  defied  me  to  lay  my  hands  on  Blair-na-leine.     1  hope,   how- 
ever,  my   sisters   at   Banff  [Mrs   Macdouell  of  Scotos,   and    Miss 
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Margaret  Fraser — C.F.M.],  who  set  even  more  value  on  it  than  I 
did,  may  know  something  of  it.  I  will  immediately  enquire  of 
them,  and,  if  the  manuscript  can  be  found,  the  chief  may  be 
assured  he  shall  have  its  perusal," 

There  the  matter  rested,  and  I  draw  attention  to  it  now,  in 
cane  this  interesting  document  may  yet  be  found  extant.^  Lord 
Lovat  had  sons,  and  the  direct  line  was  carried  on  ;  while  James  of 
Foynes  left  an  only  daughter,  Agnes,  who  married,  first,  John 
Glassach  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  and  secondly,  Alexander  Chisholm 
of  Comar.  Through  Agnes  Fraser  the  lines  of  Gairloch  and 
Chisholm  were  carried  on. 

James  of  Foynes,  in  the  year  1539,  had  a  life-rent  right  of 
Druraderfit,  and  two  years  before  his  death  got  a  charter  from 
James  V.  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  of  the  lands  of  Culbokie, 
Kinkell-Clarsach,  Dochcairn,  Davochpollo,  and  Pitlundie,  all  in  the 
•county  of  Ross.  The  destination  being  as  above  to  heirs  male. 
Agues  did  not  succeed  to  them  on  her  father's  death.  James  of 
Foynes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  infeft  in  any  land  in 
Inverness-shire. 

William  of  Guisachan  had  one  daughter,  Agnes,  married  in 
1546  (contract  dated  1st  June)  to  John  Grant  of  Culcabock, 
known  as  "  lain-Mor-Tomantoul  ;"  she  in  the  Sasine  on  Culcabock, 
dated  7th  August,  1546,  being  termed  "honesta  mulier  Agneta 
Fniser,  filia  Gulielmi  Fraser  de  Guisachan,"  which  would  indicate 
that  William  was  alive.  My  (Jlenmoriston  Genealogy  is  erroneous 
in  stating  that  John  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  I^ovat.  An 
apostolic  license  for  their  marriage,  without  distinguishing  desig- 
nations, is  in  my  possession,  dated  last  April,  1544.  The  Genealogy 
says  there  were  two  sons — Patrick  and  John,  and  that  Iain  Mor 
subsequently  married  the  widow  of  Erracht  (Ewen,  first  of  the  nice 
of  the  **  Boddachs"  of  Erracht).  William  left  several  sons,  the 
eldest, 

II.  Hugh,  through  and  after  whom  the  patronymic  of  "  Mac- 
Huistean,"  who,  designing  himself  brother's  son  of  James  Fraser  of 
Foynes,  is  served  heir  male,  and  in  special  to  his  uncle  James,  in 
the  Ross-shire  lands,  of  date,  at  Inverness,  the  last  day  of  July, 
1556.  From  and  after  this  period,  the  head  of  the  family  in 
English  was  generally  called  "  Culbokie,"  and  this  continued  until 
the  time  of  the  late  Culbokie,  though  well  nigh  two  hundred  years 
had   passed   since   they  lost   the   last  of  their  Ross-shire  lands. 

^  In  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Frasers,  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  there 
is  a  full  account  of  the  battle,  which  I  have  since  published.  From  this  ic  is 
seen  that  Culbokie  fell  in  the  battle  ;  and  that  the  pride  of  Foynes  led  to  it. 
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Willium's  Kecoiid  tjon,  James  Fniser,  "iu  Belladiiiiu,"  brother 
^erinaii  to  Hucheon  of  (iiiimichan,  is  so  described  in  a  Bond  of 
Manrent  of  1578,  and  James'  son,  Hugh  Fraser,  was  the  first  of 
Jielladrum,  receiving  a  charter  thereof  from  Simon,  8th  Lord 
Tiovat,  on  13th  June,  1598.  From  Belladrum  came  Duuballoch, 
Fingask,  etc.,  etc. 

Hugli,  second  of  Guisachan,  married  Margaret  Muiiro,  of  the 
Milnton  Family.  In  1561  Hucheon  Fraser  of  Guisachan  is  found 
pursuing  John  Tawachter-vic-Eachin,  and  Christina,  Alexander 
Mackenzie's  daughter,  for  the  wrongous  and  masterful  occupation 
of  an  oxgang  and  a  half-oxgang  of  the  lands  of  Davochpolla  Sir 
James  Buchart,  his  pi'ocurator,  appears  for  him  in  court,  and  gets 
decree  in  absence.  On  the  21st  March,  in  the  same  year,  he  is 
defender  in  a  process,  at  the  instance  of  John  Robertson,  Treasurer 
of  Ross  ;  and  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  George  Dunbar,  Parson  of 
Kilmuir.  In  the  same  year  Hugh  is  surety  for  Duncan- vic-Gillies 
of  Achmounie,  and  for  Catherine,  relict  of  John-vic-Gillies  of 
Achmouuie.  In  1562  he  is  fined  for  not  attending  to  pass  as  an 
assizer  in  the  service  of  Hector  Mackenzie  to  his  father,  John 
Glassich  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch.  In  the  same  year  he  is  pur- 
suing his  tenants  at  Culbokie,  for  witholding  their  rents, 
and  warning  them  to  remove — one  Rorie  Allanson  being 
a  chief  delinquent  In  1574  he  sold  Davochcaim  and 
DavochpoUo  to  Gairloch,  and  in  1581,  the  lands  of  Kinkell- 
Clarsach  and  Pitlundie ;  getting  a  charter,  however,  of  Culbokie 
Miln,  1581.  In  the  year  1583,  April  23rd,  Culbokie  and 
Foyers  were  in  trouble  with  I^)rd  Lovat,  and  had  to  give  security 
that  they  would  not  molest  his  Ix)rdship's  woods  of  Strathglass,. 
nor  the  Water  of  Fome,  and  others,  by  the  slaying  of  red  or  black 
fish,  nor  kill  his  deer,  as  also  should  follow  his  standard.  Reference 
is  made  to  Culbokie's  sons,  William,  Allister,  and  Hucheon.  Cul- 
bokie subscribes,  but  Foyers  cannot  write.  He  had  at  least  one 
daughter,  Janet,  married  to  Thomas  Chisholm,  apparent  of 
Comar,  and  she  is  infeft,  April,  1578,  in  the  Davoch  of  Wester 
Invercannich  and  Miln.  This  marriage  did  not  long  subsist,  and, 
Thomas  Chisholm  dying  without  issue,  Janet,  with  consent  of  her 
father  Hugh,  and  designing  herself  "  life  rentrix  of  Wester  Inver- 
cannich," enters  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Patrick  Grant  of 
Glenmoriston,  w  ho  therein  bound  himself  to  infeft  her  in  his  lands 
of  Culcabock,  etc.  The  contract  ivas  not  registered,  so  that,  after 
Patrick's  death,  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  that  purpose.  Steps  were  taken  against  John  Grant  of 
Glenmoriston,  son  and  heir   of   Patrick   Grant,    John    "  Reoch,"^ 
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and  James  Macculloch,  his  tutors  and  curators ;  and  upon 
Ist  August,  1593,  the  Lords  of  Council  decerned  that  registra- 
tion be  made  in  their  books.  She  was  served  to  her  terce 
in  Glenmoriston  on  31st  July,  1587.  Janet  Fraser  was  left  in 
peace  in  her  jointure  lands  of  Invercannich  by  her  brother-in-law 
John  Chisholm,  and  had  questions  with  some  of  the  Glenmoriston 
tenants.  As  regards  Culcabock,  as  early  as  22nd  April,  1583,  she, 
with  Lachlan  Mackinnon,  then  her  spouse,  is  called  on,  as  pre- 
tended liferentrix  of  Culcabock,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  to  show 
her  right.  Here  the  first,  second,  and  third  marriages  followed 
very  quickly — 1575-1583. 

This  Hugh,  second  of  Culbokie,  alienated  all  his  Ross-shire 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  Culbokie,  between  the  years  1574  and 
1584,  and  died  in  May,  1587,  survived  by  Margaret  Munro,  who, 
on  29th  May  of  that  year,  is  served  to  her  terce  in  Culbokie. 

HI.  Albxandek  Fraser,  the  eldest  surviving  son  (he  being 
second  in  order  in  the  Bond  of  1583  before  referred  to)  succeeded, 
and  on  16th  April,  1588,  is  served  heir  to  his  father  Hucheon  in 
Guisachan.  On  10th  June,  1589,  he  is  retoured  to  Culbokie,  and 
infeft,  on  a  Precept  from  Chancery,  on  23rd  May,  1590.  Alexander 
married,  and  had  one  son,  Hucheon,  and  other  sons,  from  one  of 
whom,  according  to  family  tradition,  I  am  descended.  Alexander 
having  sons,  the  family  transaction  now  to  be  disclosed  was  highly 
discreditable.  Made  to  describe  himself  as  of  *'  facile"  temper,  Alex- 
ander put  himself,  on  17th  April,  1588,  under  the  care  of  friends  as 
his  guardians  and  interdictors,  viz.,  Thomas  Fraser  of  Knockie  and 
Strichen  ;  James  Fraser  in  Belladrum,  his  uncle  ;  Andrew  Munro 
of  Newmore,  and  others,  and  granted,  at  Milnton,  2nd  June,  1590, 
a  disposition  of  his  whole  estates  to  his  younger  brother,  Hucheon 
Fraser,  who  afterwards  got  his  title  confirmed  by  James  VI.,  2nd 
February,  1593.  A  more  cruel  and  barefaced  impetration, 
sanctioned  by  relatives,  cannot  be  quoted.  Alexander,  thus  wiped 
out  of  his  inheritance,  is  still  described  as  "  Alexander  Fraser  of 
Guisachan "  in  the  service  of  John  Chisholm  of  Comar  to  his 
father  Alexander,  on  19th  December,  1590.  We  come  next  to  his 
brother, 

IV.  Hugh.  When  advanced  in  life,  this  laird  and  his  cousin 
Hugh  Fraser  of  Belladrum  added  considerably  to  their  estates. 
The  Lairds  of  Mackintosh  had  been,  since  the  year  1524, 
proprietors  of  the  whole  Barony  of  Drumchardiny  in  Kirkhill,  and 
of  parts  of  the  Barony  of  Aird,  including  the  half  davoch  of 
Kinuairies,  and  the  lands  of  Easter  Eskadale  in  Kiltarlity, 
Kinnairies  was  for  nearly  a  century,  from  11th  May,  1569,  under 
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-of  Inverness  in  Parliament,  in  the  yeai's  1649,  1650,  1651  ;  and  in 
1658  he  is  still  found  as  proprietor.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Magdalen,  according  to  Mr  Mackenzie's  History,  married,  in  1633, 
John  Mackenzie,  second  of  Ord.  Another  daughter,  Agnes,  appeal's 
to  have  been  married  three  times  ;  first  to  Kenneth  Mackenzie 
of  Inverlaul,  according  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  but  tliis  man-iage  is  not 
recorded  hi  my  (Julbokie  Genealogy  ;  secondly,  in  16*29,  to  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  of  1^1  lone  (brother  to  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of 
Tarbat),  with  issue,  Alexander,  Jane,  and  Margaret ;  and  thirdly 
(contract  dated  Kingellie,  12th  January,  1650),  as  his  second  wife, 
the  Honourable  Simon  Mackenzie  of  Lochslyne,  youngest  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Kintail,  and  fii*st  of  the  Allangrange  family.  Jane 
Mackenzie  married,  secondly,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  4th  of  Loggie, 
above  mentioned,  having  married  Simon  Mackenzie,  second  of 
Lochslyne,  son  of  the  above  Honourable  Simon  Mackenzie,  by  his 
first  marriage,  it  followed  that  Agnes  Fraser  was  both  mother-in- 
law  and  stepmother  to  Simon  Mackenzie,  second  of  Lochslyne. 
Margaret,  Agnes'  second  daughter,  married  (Ist),  in  1670,  Sir 
Roderick  Mackenzie  of  Findon,  with  issue,  and  (2nd)  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie of  Mountgerald,  without  issue.  William  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

VI.  Huuu,  enoneously  called  "  James,  younger  of  Culbokie," 
one  of  the  attenders  at  the  funeral  at  Holyrood,  of  Hugh,  Master 
of  Lovat,  May,  1643,  who  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the 
lands  held  of  the  Crown,  Tith  April,  1670  He  married  Agnes 
Fraser  of  Struy.  In  his  time  and  during  part  of  his  father's, 
involvements,  cautionary  and  otherwise,  of  a  serious  nature 
took  place.  The  whole  estates  in  Ross  and  Inverness  were 
adjudged  by  Sir  Roderick  Mackenzie  of  Findon  and  others. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  the  powerful  Mackenzie,  whose  wife 
Margaret  was  Culbokies  niece,  to  dispossess  Culbokie  of  his 
Ross-shire  estates,  which,  accordingly,  from  and  after  1672, 
remained  with  Findon,  ptissing  through  the  eldest  daughter, 
Lilias,  who  married  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Scatwell,  into  that 
family.  In  1673,  Hugh  gave  a  long  lease  to  his  brother, 
Alexander,  of  Kyllacby,  a  detached  piece  of  land  lying  in  the  parish 
of  Kiltarlity.  The  manner  in  which  this  quarter  land  of  Kyllachy 
was  reclaiuied,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  will  be  mentioned 
later  on.  In  1676,  Hugh  is  infeft  in  the  lands  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Mackintosh.  Alexander  Fraser,  then  of  Kinnairies,  and 
James  Fraser,  first  of  the  Dunballoch  family,  in  the  years  1676 
and  1677,  adjudicated  the  Barony  of  Drumchardiny  and  the  lands 
of  Kingillie,  etc.,   but  Hugh  Fraser  retained   actual  possesj«ion  of 
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This  William  Fraser  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  uamed 

vui.  William,  who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  Highland  families 
who  signed  the  address  to  George  the  First,  the  non-delivery  or 
a,cknowledgment  of  which  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  rising 
of  1715.  He  it  was  who  received  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kiu- 
nairies,  as  before  mentioned,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  of  date  6th 
April,  1706.  He  took  measures  to  redeem  the  position  of  the 
family,  and  paid  off  a  wadset  over  Mid-Guisachan  to  Rnockfiu, 
which  had  come  by  progress  to  Fraser  of  Kinnairies,  and  also 
acquired  Kinnairies'  lands  of  Fauellan.  By  1741,  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Kinnairies  was  dead,  and  his  only  son,  Hugh,  was  also 
dead,  without  issue,  survived  by  sisters  only,  when  the  direct 
male  line  of  Kinnairies  became  extinct. 

William  acted  as  judicial  factor  in  the  ranking  and  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Kinnairies  estates.  As  factor,  he  is  excused 
accounting  for  the  rents  of  Fanellan  and  the  quarter  lands  of  Kil- 
tarlity  for  years  1744  and  1745,  in  respect  that  "the  multures  of 
the  Miln  of  Fanellan  were,  during  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion, 
for  the  said  two  years,  as  well  as  the  haill  rents,  carried  off  and 
destroyed." 

A  younger  son,  Simon,  described  as  **  in  Crochel,''  is  found  in 
1746.  One  daughter  is  believed  to  have  married  Fraser  of  Auch- 
nacloich,  and  another,  Fraser  of  Aigas.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  Robert  Fraser,  younger  of  Muiizie — contract 
dated  Guisachan,  23rd  August,  1751.  Among  the  witnesses  are 
Hugh  Fraser,  son  to  Hugh  Fraser  of  Muiizie,  and  Simon  Fraser, 
son  to  Kilbockie.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

IX.  WiLLLAM  Fraser,  who,  on  Ist  July,  1755,  is  served  heir  male 
of  line,  and  of  provision  in  geneial  to  William  Fraser,  late  of 
Culbokie,  his  father,  eldest  lawful  son  of  the  deceased  William 
Fraser  of  Culbokie.  Upon  10th  December,  1756,  he  received  a 
Crown  Charter  (the  Lovat  family,  the  former  superiors,  being  under 
forfeiture),  containing  not  only  Guisachan,  but  also  the  lands  of 
Lurg,  and  Bridaig  of  Fanellan,  in  Kiltarlity,  whereon  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  freeholder.  In  the  year  1 825,  William  Fraser,  then  of  Cul- 
bokie, waij  applied  to  for  information  as  to  his  family,  and  his  reply 
has  been  preserved.  From  it  I  make  the  following  extract  :— 
"  The  fact  is  thus — My  father,  when  veiy  young,  was  engaged 
with  his  unfortunate  chief  in  the  ill-advised  and  miserably  termi- 
nated adventure  of  the  1745.  The  consequence  Wixs  that  in  the 
remorseless  and  unjustifiable  spirit  of  those  days,  though  my 
grandfather  was  still  alive  and  not  implicated,  he  being  possessed 
of  the  property,  still  the  family   mansion   was  burnt,  and  with  it 
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all  the  family  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.,  were  destroyed.  Tbe 
family,  thus  depressed,  and  my  father — though  after  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  and  his  father's  death  left  in  possession  of  this  property 
— had  not  much  turn  for  genealogy,  so  that  nothing  of  what  was 
lost  was  recovered  or  reinstated  ;  and  you  are  aware  I  passed  my 
early  days  ahroad,  so  that  I  am  quite  in  the  dark." 

William  Fraser,  **  younger  of  Culbokie,"  is  incliide<i  in  the  Listi 
of  Insurgents  to  be  prosecuted,  his  accusation,  "  Captain  of  the 
Kramers  under  Inverallochie,"  and  the  witnesses  to  give  evident 
against  him  were  William  Fraser,  tenant,  and  Simon  Fraser,  aluis 
Miller,  and  Peter  (iow,  afias  Smith,  gardener,  all  residing  in 
13eaidy,  who,  I  trust,  were  unwilling  witnesses.  The  Culbokics, 
father  and  son,  were  homeless  ;  yet,  I  cannot  bnt  think  that  the 
younger  man,  though  a  fugitive,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  must  have  given  great  help,  and,  perhaps,  afforded  com- 
panionship to  Prince  Charles.  On  23rd  July,  1746,  Charles 
Edward  was  in  the  Bnies,  between  Glenmoriston  and  Strathglass ; 
24th,  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  found  by  the  Glenmoriston  men : 
August  1st,  in  the  woods  and  sheilings  of  Strathglass,  till  the 
7th  ;  and  on  the  18th,  at  Fasnakvle.  It  is  not  a  little  singrular, 
considering  the  minute  details  we  have  of  his  wanderings  in  the 
West  and  Islands,  how  little  is  known  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Braes 
of  Strathglass. 

To  give  a  vote  to  the  Honourable  Archibald  Fraser  of  I^>vat, 
Culbokie  granted  a  feu  charter  to  Thomas  Fraser  of  Auehnacloich, 
and  a  Wadset  Disposition  to  Archibald  Fraser,  in  the  year  1760. 
redeemable  at  Whitsunday,  1772,  which  remained  unreealled  for 
37  vears.  (hi  his  death-bed  Culbokie  was  anxious  to  cret  these 
deeds  cancelled,  and  his  son  enrolled.  Probablv  the  last  letter  he 
wrote  was  on  this  subject,  dated  (iuisachan,  29th  July,  1797, 
dviiiir  two  davs  after.  The  Lovat  Estates  beiuir  restored  in  their 
entirety,  the  Superiorities  revived,  and  the  succeeding  Culbokie 
had  to  purchase  his  Superiority,  when  the  great  sale  of  the  Lovat 
Su[)criorities  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Before 
this  time,  wood  had  become  in  demand  ;  the  natural  firs  of  Strath- 
glass deservedly  posse^ssed  a  high  reputation,  and  none  more  than 
Cuisachan,  as  demonstrated  by  the  name. 

In  179G  Culbokie  entered  into  a  fifteen  years'  contract  of  the 
woods  with  Thomas  Stevenson,  junior,  merchant  in  Oban,  at  a 
rent  of  £160  a-vear.  As  the  woods  were  described  as  situated  not 
only  possil)le,  but  convenient  for  floating,  the  contractor,  after 
trial  of  the  Diag,  got  out  of  his  bad  bargain,  alleginir  that  he  might 
as  well  have  purchased  "a  forest  in  the  internal  parts  of  America.'* 
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Liiter  flcatings  duriug  floods  from  the  Chisholm  and  other  estates 
created  such  damage  to  the  river  banks  of  the  Strathghiss  owners 
tliiit  they  became  frequent  subjects  of  dispute  in  the  Courts  of 
Law. 

William  Fraser  married  Marv  Macdonell  of  Ardnabie,  of  a 
handsome  race,  herself  a  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, known  as  the  "  pride  of  Glengarr)',"  daughter  of  John 
Macdonell,  wadsetter  of  Ardnabie,  and  Mary  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
garry. This  family  held  a  good  position,  for  1  find  Angus 
Macdonell  of  Ardnabie  as  early  as  1643,  the  wadset  not  being 
extinguished  until  the  year  1807.  The  families  were  formerly 
connected  ;  for  the  Glenmoriston  MS.  Genealogy  states  that  of 
the  daughters  of  Joim  Doun  the  fifth,  one  was  Mrs  Fraser  of 
Culbokie  before-mentioned,  wife  of  William,  the  fifth  Culbokie, 
another  Mrs  Macdonell  of  Ardnabie. 

William,  this  laird,  'twixt  1750  and  1760,  built  the  very 
substaotial,  suitable  mansion-house  of  Guisiichan,  which  was  much 
admired,  and  was  for  so  many  yeai's  the  abode  of  a  talented 
family.  Mra  Fraser,  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  Gaelic  and 
music,  had  made  a  collection  of  Gaelic  manuscripts  and  music, 
which  were,  unfortunately,  carried  to  America  in  1773  by  one  of 
the  family  possessed  of  similar  tastes,  and  throusfh  his  misfortunes 
as  a  Loyalist  in  the  wars  his  home  was  wrecked  and  the  papers 
have  long  since  disappeared.  Culbokie's  sons  were — Major 
Archibald  Fraser;  John,  described  in  1774  as  Captain  John, 
thereafter  of  the  Island  of  Dominica,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Captain  Simon.  The  daughters  were — Annie,  married  in  1788 
to  Eneas  Macdonell,  younger  of  Scotos  and  great  grand- 
niother  of  the  present  Glengarry  ;  Margaret,  who  died  unmarried; 
Jean,  third  daughter,  who,  on  4th  September,  1792,  mairied 
John  Chisholm  of  Knc»ckfin ;  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter,  died 
unmarried.  Margaret  Fraser  was  long  on  terms  which  would  have 
|)r(»bably  ended  in  marriao^e  with  Dr  John  Fraser,  R.N.,  described 
*' as  descended  of  the  familv  of  Culbokie,"  but  who,  unfortunatelv, 
happened  to  be  serving  on  the  war  ship  ''C^ueen  Charlotte  *'  when 
the  vessel  blew  up.  Dr  Fraser  in  his  will,  dated  17th  May,  1798, 
ami  drawn  up  by  himself,  left  several  bequests,  and  as  regards  the 
residue,  which  was  of  some  value,  he  uses  these  words:  -"And 
from  the  respect  and  esteem  I  have  and  bear  to  and  for  the  family 
of  William  Fraser,  late  of  Culbokie,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder,  of  my  proj^erty  and  est^ite  of 
every  kind  and  nature  wheresoever  situated,  unto  Miss  Margaret 
Fiiiser,    second   daughter   of  him,    the    said    William    Fraser   of 
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Culbokie,  to  be  payable  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  and  then  settled 
upon  herself  and  her  issue. ^^ 

One  of  the  executors,  the  well  known  Mr  Alexander  Frascr  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  ("  Sandy  Leadclune "),  insisted  that  until  Miss 
Fraser  married  she  could  derive  no  benefit,  »nd  the  ladv  at  this 
time  (18G2),  though  she  would  probably  have  married  her  old 
flame,  was  long  past  all  thoughts  of  marriage  otherwise.  This 
incident,  an  illustration  of  the  awkwardness  and  danger  of  making 
one's  own  will,  was  solved  by  an  agreement  with  Miss  Eraser's, 
Scotos  nephew^s  and  niece,  the  beneficiaries  in  contingent 
remainder. 

William  Fraser,  who  liad  long  been  in  feeble  health,  survive*! 
his  wife,  and  died  at  Gnisachan  on  31st  July,  1797,  aged  74.  The 
obituary  notice  is  oixlered  to  contain  nothing  except  that  he  is 
**  deeply  regretted."  He  was  so  ill  in  February  that  his  daughter, 
Mrs  Macdonell  of  Scotos,  could  not  leave  him  to  see  her  sister-in- 
law,  poor  "  Katie "  Scotos,  who  had  been  visiting  at  Erchl^s 
Castle,  and  died  of  what  was  formerly  called  "  a  galloping  consump- 
tion" at  Inverness  on  29th  January.  The  younger  Culbokie 
ordered  she  should  be  interred  in  the  Culbokie  ground  at  Kirkhill, 
near  her  brother  .Eneas  Scotos.  The  funeral  was  on  Ist  February, 
Mr  .Eneas,  afterwards  Bishop  Chishcflm,  officiating,  and  attended 
amongst  others  by  young  Culbokie,  ("aptain  Simon,  his  brother, 
and  Hugh  Fraser,  afterwards  of  Eskadale  (see  with  reference  to 
this  young  lady,  described  as  exceedingly  handsome,  "  Minor 
Families,  No.  3).  She  was  almost  a  stranger  in  Inverness,  but  a 
few  friends  looked  after  her  carefully,  and  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
forlorn  condition,  excited  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  town's  people, 
and  I  gladly  place  on  record  this  testimony — "  The  well-knoiMi 
humanity  of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  was 
well  exemplified  in  their  attention  to  her."  This  description  of  the 
people  of  Inverness  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  date  February, 
1797.     Culbokie  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

X.  William  Fraser,  who,  with  consent  of  his  father,  married 
Sarah,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Fraser  of  Belladnim,  con- 
tract dated  Guisachan  and  Belladrum,  25th  and  26th  April,  1797. 
He  had  been  originally  in  the  army,  and,  prior  to  his  marriage, 
engaged  in  business  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  on  the  way  to  St 
Vincent  when  his  father  died.  Writing  on  the  8th  June,  1798,  * 
from  St  Vincent,  he  says — "  You  may  be  sure  I  have  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  bid  this  quarter  of  the  world  adieu.  I  have  now  eveiy 
inducement  to  incline  me  to  return  home,  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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I  cannot  make  this  out  so  soon  as  1  expected,  without  making  a 
sacrifice  which  my  circumstances  cannot  afford,  and  which  my  best 
friends  might  censure." 

This  Culbokie  was,  perhaps,  the  best  known  and  had  the 
greatest  influence  of  any  of  the  family.  He  was  a  capital  man  of 
business,  of  active  and  energetic  habit,  and,  I  tliink,  for  some 
time  Convener  of  the  County.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  him 
and  his  posterity  had  he  remained,  like  his  father,  quiet  and  con- 
tent to  stay  on  the  paternal  estate.  The  rental  of  Guisachan  in 
the  year  1800  may  be  given,  and  contrasted  with  the  Valuation 
Roll  of  1892-1893.  By  the  latter,  the  total  rent  is  £1596  Ss, 
whereof  tenants,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — nil. 


Rental  in 

1800. 

Mid  Guisachan — Sheep  Farm 

..  X70 

0 

0 

Cougy — A  Black  Cattle  farm 

...   175 

0 

0 

Mains  of  Guisachan  — Do.     . . . 

...     25 

0 

0 

Ballacladdich — Do.  ... 

..     64 

0 

0 

Achblair — Do. 

...     38 

0 

0 

Wester  Achnaheglash — Do. . . . 

..     29 

0 

0 

Easter  Achnaheglash — Do.  ... 

...     15 

0 

0 

Tomich — Do. 

..     18 

0 

0 

Glassach — Do. 

..     10 

0 

0 

£444 

0 

0 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tenants  about  the  year  1810  : — 

Balcladdich  and   Gratings  of  Cougie — Peter  Grant,   John   Mac- 
donald,  Alexander  Fraser,  John  Macrae,  Angus  Scott. 

Achblair — Archibald  Fraser,  Donald  Chisholm,  Roderick  Chisholm, 
Widow  Macdonald. 

Tomich — Alexander  Cameron. 

Easter  Achnalieglash — John  and  Donald  Macdonald. 

Wester  Achnahegla^th — John  Fraser,  Widow  Anne  Macdonald,  James 
Fniser,  John  Fraser. 

Knockan-^ia-Crew  or  Hilton — Alexander  Macrae. 

Wester  Guisachan — William  Macrae,  Alexander  Macrae. 

Being  nineteen  heads  of  families,  with  numerous  cottars,  about 

200  souls  in  all. 

During  his  long  possession,  Culbokie  is  always  complaining 
that  his  tenants  never  pay  rent  regularly,  that  they  are  addicted 
to  smuggling,  and  the  **  Moulin  Dhu  "  always  at  work. 
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In  one  letter,  early  in  this  century,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
act,  finding,  on  an  unexpected  arrival  from  his  ordinary  residence 
of  Achnagaim,  that  all  his  servants  were  maudlinly  intoxicated. 
They  had  meanly  broken  into  a  still  some  distance  off,  which  they 
had  ascertained  would  be  closed  and  unwatched  at  a  certain  hoiu*, 
and  carried  ofl  in  "  piggys "  a  large  quantity  of  spirits.  No 
honour,  he  says,  even  among  smugglers  ;  and  meantime  be  had  to 
content  himself  with  swearing  at  large  and  smashing  the  jars, 
though  his  own  property.  He  would  not  settle  at  Guisacban,  but 
rented  the  house  of  Achnagaim.  In  1806,  he  writes  that  he 
leaves  Achnagaim  for  Guisacban,  from  July  to  Christmas.  Then 
he  built  and  improved,  without  proper  precaution  for  refundment, 
the  house  of  Balblair,  formerly  called  Donaldston,  meliorating  and 
improving  cfreatly  its  surroundings.  He  was  also  tenant  of  the 
farm  of  Fanellan.  Culbokie  was  able  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
former  estate  called  Kyllachie,  first  mentioned  in  the  year  1496, 
under  rather  curious  circumstances.  The  description  of  Kyllachy 
ran  thus  : — "  All  and  whole  the  Town  and  lands  of  Kyllaiigh  or 
Kyllachie,  extending  to  one  quarter  or  one-fourth  part  of  a  davoc-h 
of  lands  of  old  extent,  with  the  Multures,  sequels,  houses,  buildings, 
and  other  parts  and  i^ertinents  lying  within  the  liarony  of  Aird, 
Lordship  of  Lovat,  and  Sheriffdom  of  Inverness." 

Upon  15th  March,  1673,  Hugh  Fraserof  Culbokie  gave  a  lease 
of  Kyllachie  for  an  undefined  number  of  years,  in  respect  of  money 
borrowed,  to  his  brother  Alexander.  No  title  was  made  up,  but 
simple  possession  had  by  Alexander  Fraser  and  his  heirs  until 
1742,  when  Hugh  Fraser,  dealing  with  the  subjects  as  heritage, 
disponed  them  in  favour  of  Isobel  Fraser,  his  wife,  in  life-rent,  and 
himself  in  fee,  on  which  infeftment  followed.  Entering  into  a 
second  marriage,  Hugh  Fraser  made  a  similar  grant  to  Grizel 
Fraser,  his  wife,  in  life-rent,  in  1769.  Being  in  difficulties,  Hugh 
Fraser  disponed  onerously  the  subjects  in  1774  to  one  William 
Fraser  of  St  Vincents,  whose  brother  and  heir,  Thomas,  conveyed 
to  Culbokie  in  1797. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Kingillie  was  adjudged  by  Dunbal- 
loch,  first,  from  Culbokie,  and  afterwards  from  Kinnairies,  the 
Dunballoch  title  standing  in  the  Charter  of  Adjudication  of  1711 
before  noted.  Fortified  by  actual  possession,  their  title  became 
unassailable  as  regards  the  lands  situated  in  Kirkhill  parish. 
About  1790,  Fraser  of  Newton,  who  had  dropped  the  title  of 
Dunballoch,  to  which  place  his  family  had  only  a  redeemable 
light,  took  proceedings  to  oust  Grizel  Fraser,  life-rentrix  of 
Kyllachie,   before  mentioned,   who  had  by  this  time  remarried. 
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Defences  were  given  in  for  her,  and  her  husband  and  William 
Fraser  of  St  Vincents,  to  the  effect  that  Newton  or  his  authors 
never  having  been  in  the  natural  possession  of  Kyllachy,  w^hich  was 
detached  from  Kingillie,  and  situated  in  another  {)arish,  nor 
received  rent  nor  other  duties,  he  lost  his  right  to  reclaim,  and 
although  it  was  admittedly  within  his  charter,  still  there  had  been 
possession  on  another  title.  The  process,  at  Newton's  instance, 
was  dismissed  with  costs.  As  Newton  threatened  to  try  the 
matter  in  another  form,  Culbokie,  who  had  now  tecome  proprietor, 
found  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  title  by  serving  heir  to  his  grand- 
father's grandfather,  Hugh  the  6th,  the  granter  of  the  lease  of 
1673.  This  was  carried  out  in  1800,  a  Crown  charter  following. 
The  witnesses  of  propinquity  were  William  Fraser,  tenant  in 
Crask  of  Easter  Crochel,  aged  75,  cousin  german  on  the  father's 
side,  and  Alexander  Grant,  tenant  in  Guisachan,  aged  74,  cousin 
german  on  the  mother's  side  to  the  claimant's  father  (William,  9th 
XJulbokie). 

A  hint  was  also  conveyed  to  Newton  that  if  he  moved  further 
in  regard  to  Kyllachy,  his  possession  under  the  charter  of 
-adjudication  of  his  Kirk  hill  estates  would  be  challenged.  So,  as 
regards  Newton,  the  matter  dropped.  Culbokie,  however,  some 
years  after,  in  1813,  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  process  of 
eviction  at  the  instance  of  William  Fraser,  commonly  called 
^*  William  Kyllachy,"  son  of  Alexander  Fraser,  and  nephew  and 
heir-at-law'  of  Hugh,  the  last  leaseholder,  who  tried  to  carry  on 
a  process  by  means  of  admittance  to  the  roll  of  *'  poor"  litigants, 
but,  to  use  a  common  expression,  this  William  had  not  a  leg  to 
fitand  on. 

Kyllachy  has  for  many  years  belonged  to  Lovat,  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr  Peter  that  most  of  the  lauds  have  been 
planted,  forming  part  of  Boblanie  W^oods,  and  that  the  old  arable 
land  is  tenanted  by  William  Fraser,  Kinnairies,  the  rootless 
remains  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  being  still  visible,  situated 
not  far  from  Jioch  Bruiach  on  its  eastern  side.  Though  Kyllachy 
has  disappeared  as  an  independency,  its  story  will  remain. 

The  Honourable  Archibald  Fraser  of  Lovat  harassed  most  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  clan  in  various  ways,  and  Culbokie  and  his 
successor  considered  themselves  ill-used  aljout  Bal])lair.  He  took 
his  chief's  death  calmly,  merely  writing  on  11th  December,  1815, 
from  Balblair — "  I  am  come  to  this  quarter  to  witness  the  lajst 
duties  to  the  remains  of  my  late  chief ;"  not  a  word  of  comment, 
regret  or  sympathy.  His  views  as  to  the  "  new  family,"  the 
•**  Aberdeen  folks,"  to  use  his  expressions  at  various  times,  may  be 
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best  gathered  from  the  folio  wring  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
Guisachan,  9th  February,  1816. — "As  to  the  Aberdeenshire  good 
folks,  they  seem  to  have  entirely  cut  with  me,  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  they  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  so  doing,  though  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  slightest  cause  for  it.  However,  I  conceive 
myself  as  independent  of  them  at  present,  as  they  are  of  me,  and 
it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  keep  so,  nor  will  I  be  over-ready  ta 
make  or  receive  future  advances,  as  I  conceive  they  have  behaved 
very  unpolitely  at  least  towards  me.  They  certainly  will  have 
law  enough  in  hand.  I  understand  the  two  ladies  [Mrs  Fraser  of 
liOvat  and  Mrs  Fraser  of  Strichen — C.F.M.],  are  very  thick  and 
great  apparently.  Mark  the  end  of  it.  Mrs  Fraser,  Strichen, 
thought  proper  as  she  was  leaving  Inverness  on  the  return  east- 
ward to  write  a  polite  letter  to  my  wife,  as  if  to  keep  a  show  of 
terms." 

Culbokie  was  evidently  much  huffed,  but  it  was  got  over 
shortly,  and  before  Mrs  Fraser  of  Lovat's  deatli,  he  in  return  for 
attention  shewn,  did,  according  to  the  story  common  among  old 
people  in  the  Aird,  put  a  strong  spoke  into  the  wheel  of  the 
Welah  Lovat  Claimant  of  that  period,  1815-1819.  Culbokie  was 
deeply  mixed  up  in  West  Indian  affairs,  and  got  involved  iu 
executorships,  cautionary  obligations,  etc.,  insomuch  that  in  1833 
his  creditors  were  gathered.  They  received  a  very  large  dividend ; 
but  matters  continued  unsettled,  and  harassed  the  old  man  up 
to  his  death.  The  last  paper  of  his  I  have  seen  is  dated  in  October, 
1842,  not  long  before  his  death,  and  he  died  at  Guisachan,  3rd 
July,  1843. 

He  left  two  sons,  William  Fraser,  W.S.,  and  James,  who 
entered  the  ICast  India  Company's  service.  Culbokie  survived 
his  wife  and  eldest  son,  who  properly,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
counted  in  the  list,  but  I  place  him  as 

xr.  William  Fraser  He  married,  in  1826,  Margaret,  elder 
daughter  of  David  George  Sandeman,  of  Perth,  and  died  suddenly 
while  on  a  visit  at  Bught  on  6th  January,  1829,  leaving  a  son 
and  posthumous  daughter,  Anna  Jane,  bom  in  March,  1829,  who 
married  Mr  Parker. 

XII.  William  Fraser  succeeded  in  minority  to  his  grandfather, 
and  to  an  estate  embarrassed,  but  by  no  means  desperate.  It 
was  well  administered  by  Euetis  Ronald  Macdonell  of  Scotos  and 
(Japtain  Kyle  of  Binghill  (who  had  married  Helen,  Scotos)  and  did 
something  to  repay  the  kindness  shewn  to  the  Scotos  family  by 
their  uncle,  Culbokie.  That  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  very 
carefully  brought  up,  aud  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mrs  Sandeman  iu 
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Tier  interesting  memoirs,  did  not,  on  his  accession,  in  the  strength 
of  youth  and  health,  find  it  incumbent  and  a  high  duty  to  preserve 
the  estate — "  come  weal,  come  woe  " — must  be  a  source  of  regret 
to  all  well-wishers  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  house  of 
Mac-Huistean. 

Lord  Lovat  received,  on  his  majority  the  other  day,  an  address 
signed  by  upwards  of  700  Frisers.  The  clan  flourishes — said  to 
number  25,000  — but  where  are  the  heads  of  the  cadet  families? 
Remnants  are  still  found  in  Knock  Voire,  but  the  great  districts 
of  Kilmorack  and  Kiltarlity  know  them  not ;  and  any  of  their 
descendants  who  may  visit  the  Aird,  contemplating  the  past,  may 
echo  what  was  expressed  hundreds  of  years  ago  : — 

"  Come,  Ossian,  come,  this  is  no 
Place  for  us.     Strangers  now  dwell 
In  the  Halls  of  the  Fathers." 


22nd  FEBRUARY,  189S. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society,  viz.: — Professor  Strachan,  Marple,  Cheshire;  Mr 
Alex.  Eraser,  City  Editor,  Toronto  Mail,  Toronto  ;  Mr  Robert  Dey, 
M.A.,  Berryhill  Public  School,  Wishaw  ;  Mr  Duncan  Macgregor 
Crerar,  93  Nasseu  Street,  New  York  ;  and  Mr  W.  S.  Roddie, 
Music  Teacher,  Inverness.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr  John  Mackay,  J. P.,  Hereford,  on  "Sutherland 
Place  Names — Parishes  of  Loth  and  Clyne."  Mr  Mackay's  paper 
was  as  follows  : — 

SUTHERLAND  PLACE  NAMES. 

PARISH    OF    LOTH. 

This  parish  is  the  smallest  in  extent  in  the  county,  comprising 
only  18,042  acres,  of  which  430  are  foreshore,  and  \\  water.  It 
lies  along  the  south-east  coast,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
railway  traverses  it  throughout  its  whole  length  of  7  miles.  A 
range .  of  steep  hills,  whose  loftiest  summits  attain  altitudes  of 
about  1900  feet  above  sea  level,  extends  along  its  inland  boundary 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea  coast,  and  forms  over  all  its  extent, 
the  water  shed-line.  The  surface  from  this  summit-line  seaward 
is  first,  a  steep  uncultivable  declivity,  and  next,  a  plain  or  nearly 
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level  expanse  of  alluvial  land,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
embellished.  The  ravines  cut  down  by  the  streamlets  along  the 
descending  surface,  are  very  remarkable,  and  exhibit  striking  and 
highly  romantic  touches  of  landscape.  The  largest  of  these,  called^ 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  Glen  of  Loth,  is  flanked  bj  the  most 
mouTitainous  heights  of  the  parish,  and  it  wends  its  way  amongst 
them  with  a  wildness  peculiarly  Highland,  which  caused  it  to  be 
peopled,  by  the  superstition  of  former  times,  with  many  an  imp  and 
worker  of  ten*or.  The  stream  or  river  running  through  this  wild 
glen  is,  in  its  angry  moods,  characteristic  of  the  glen  itself ;  rising 
at  the  back  of  Beinn-a-Mheillich  it  falls  1570  feet  in  its  coiurse  of 
6  miles  to  the  sea.  Though  almost  dry  in  summer,  it  used 
formerly  to  be  very  formidable  to  the  traveller,  and,  as  seen  from 
the  bridge,  by  which  it  is  now  always  passable,  it  still  exhibits  the 
sudden,  impetuously  rushing,  roaring,  fearful  spates,  which  once 
caused  it  to  be  viewed  with  dread. 

Not  only  this  stream,  but  some  very  tiny  rills  in  this  parish, 
possesses  the  fame  of  having  in  some  brief  but  tremendous  onsets 
tripped  up  unwary  travellers,  and  careered  away  with  them  to  the 
sea.  Telford,  with  his  roads  and  bridges,  did  away  with  that 
danger  since  1812,  and  the  "  imps  "  and  "  terror  workers  "  of  Glen 
Loth  followed.  In  connection  with  this  and  Glen  Loth  river, 
which,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  no  visible  c6n- 
nection  with  the  sea,  and  formed,  in  times  of  flood,  a  large  lake  in 
Loth  More,  a  wide  belt  of  rock  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea» 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Coimtess  of  Sutherland,  previously  Countess 
of  Bothwell,  seeing  the  evil  and  the  loss  caused  by  the  accumulated 
floods,  took  it  into  her  hardy  Gordon  head  that  this  belt  of  rock 
might  be  cut  through  and  give  the  river  and  floods  a  free  course 
to  the  sea,  and  so  prevent  good  land  being  rendered  useless. 
Tradition  does  not  report  who  was  her  engineer  or  what  "  wise  '* 
man  she  consulted,  but  by  her  instructions  the  belt  of  rock  was 
cut  through  deep  enough  to  give  free  egress  to  river  and  flood. 
The  cutting  is  seen  to  this  day,  no  doubt  much  deeper  than  it  was 
made  three  centuries  ago,  but  dim  tradition  states  that  her 
engineer  must  have  been  "a* black"  for  interfering  with  the 
designs  and  works  of  a  Higher  Being.  The  quondam  lake  is  now 
the  finest  land  and  most  fertile  in  Sutherland. 

The  rocks  along  the  coast  of  this  parish  are  oolite,  comprising 
limestone,  conglomerate,  variously  coloured  shales,  and  white  and 
red  sandstones.  In  the  uplands  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  kind  of 
large  grained  porphyry,  unusually  fragile,  easily  worn  away  by 
running  water. 
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One-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  parish  is  in  cultivation.  The 
large  farm  of  Cmcaig  is  considered  the  most  fertile  in  the  county. 

In  this  district  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  and  remains  of 
ancient  and  medieval  structures,  Pictish  towers,  underground 
dwellings  and  passages,  cairns  and  tumuli,  castles  and  mansions  of 
feudal  chieftiiins  of  their  day,  and  several  other  objects  of  interest, 
to  which  local  traditions  have  given  celebrity,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  Place  Names.  There  are  traditions  of  various  battles 
being  fought  in  this  district  between  the  natives  and  the  invading 
Norsemen,  near  Garty,  where  there  are  numerous  tumuli.  In  the 
construction  of  the  railway  in  1870,  near  a  headland  called 
Stron-runkie  (sron  rudha-na-gaoithe),  two  skeletons  were  found 
lying  side  by  side,  witli  flag  stones  at  head  and  feet,  indicating 
them  to  be  those  of  very  tall  and  strong  men,  the  skulls  long  and 
finely  shaped,  showing  no  swonl  cuts,  bones  long  and  niiissive, 
ribs  wide  and  thick,  teeth  perfect  and  beautifully  set.  From 
inquiries  made,  it  was  found  that  a  tradition  existed  of  a  conflict 
having  taken  j^lace  thereabouts,  in  w  hich  tlie  natives  had  defeated 
the  Norsemen  and  slain  two  of  their  leaders,  who  were  buried  near 
the  shore,  and  if  their  remains  were  ever  disturbed,  a  tempest 
would  arise  that  would  destroy  the  locality.  The  remains  were 
disturbed,  the  tempest  did  not  arise,  but  the  injunction  and  the 
penalty  sufliced  to  deter  desecration,  and  tell  its  own  tale. 

A  battle  between  the  Sutherlands  and  the  Siuclairs  took  place 
near  Helmsdale  ;  another  battle  between  the  Sutherlands  and 
Mackays  at  Druimdearg,  in  the  glen  of  Loth.  While  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  assisted  by  his  allies,  invaded  Strathnaver,  the 
Mackays,  by  a  flank  march,  invaded  the  south  coast,  defeated  the 
men  of  Sutlierland,  who  opposed  them,  at  Druimdearg,  ravaged 
the  country,  burnt  the  churcli  at  Loth,  and  St  Niniau's  chapel  in 
Navidale,  and  returned  into  their  own  country  with  a  large  spoil, 
having  eluded  the  Karl  and  his  forces,  who  returned  from  Strath- 
naver in  pursuit  of  them. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  parish,  near  Kintradwell,  a  conflict 
took  place,  in  which  Alexander,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  old 
Sutherland  line,  was  captured  by  the  Gordons  of  Aboyne,  who 
immediately  belieaded  him,  and  fixed  his  head  on  the  highest 
turret  of  Dunrobin,  in  fulfilment  of  the  spae-wtJe^H  telling  him 
that  "  his  head  would  be  the  highest  of  his  race."  A  descendant 
of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  lived  in  Edinburgh  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  to  whom  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  made  an 
annual  allowance  while  he  lived.  He  was  the  rightful  heir,  in 
male  succession,  to  the  estates  and  earldom. 
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In  olden  times  this  district  must  have  been  very  populous,  for 
it  was  well  supplied  with  places  of  worship.  The  parish  church 
was  for  ages,  as  it  is  now,  at  Lothmore ;  though  burnt  in  1556  by 
the  ruthless  Mackays,  it  was  soon  rebuilt.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St  Garden.  A  chapel  and  hospital,  dedicated  to  St  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Helmsdale.  Another,  dedicated  to  St  Ninian,  at 
Navidale,  burnt  by  the  Mackays  in  1556.  Sir  R.  Gordon  says  it 
was  a  place  "  wher  in  old  tymes  ther  wes  a  sanctuarie."  The 
cemetery  still  exists.  Another  chapel  at  East  Garty,  built  by  a 
Countess  of  Sutherland  "  for  her  own  devotion,  and  besyd  it  lived 
for  some  tyme."  No  trace  of  it  remains.  Another  at  Kintradwell 
(Cill-Trollie),  dedicated  to  St  Trollie,  Trollhena  of  the  Ork.  Saga, 
Trollen,  Triduan,  Tridwen,  of  the  Scottish  hagiologists. 

LOTH. 

The  district  name  presents  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation, 
conjectiure,  study,  and  research.  We  have  very  few  variants  of  it 
in  ancient  writs  or  charters.  All  we  have  in  the  Sutherland 
charters  and  writs  is,  Lothe,  cir.  1560 ;  Loth,  cir.  1567-74  ;  Loth- 
kirk,  1640.  In  Gaelic,  it  is  Loth,  or  Logh,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
termed  Logh-aich,  as  the  Helmsdale  people,  Ill-aich,  from  dwelling 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Il-igh. 

Previous  to  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
Tyriaii,  and  no  doubt  other  navigators  and  explorers,  had  visited 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  left  the  result  of  their  explorations  in 
maps  and  MSS.,  which  found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of 
Alexandria,  then  the  commercial  and  literary  emporium  of  the 
world.  From  such  MSS.  the  great  geographical  writer,  Strabo, 
and  after  him  the  more  learned  Ptolemy,  compiled  their  maps  and 
geographies.  In  Ptolemy's  map  of  Caledonia,  Sutherland  is 
partitioned  among  four  principle  tribes,  the  "  Catini "  on  the 
north,  the  "Camonacae"  on  the  north-west  and  west,  the  "Mert«e" 
in  the  interior,  and  the  "  Logi "  on  the  south  and  south-east. 

The  bounds  of  the  "  Logi "  were  from  the  "  Abona  "  (the 
Dornoch  Firth),  which  name  we  have  still  in  Bonar^  to  the  Ila 
(the  Il-igh  or  Uillie  of  modem  map).  The  first  syllable  of  the 
term  Logi  is  the  present  name  of  the  district,  pronoimced  in  Gaehc 
as  lo,  or  logh,  and  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  Logh-aidi. 
What  does  the  word  lo,  logh,  or  loth  mean  ?  In  Gaelic  it  means 
colt  or  foal.  In  British  or  Welsh,  llo  means  calf.  Were  the  Logi 
tribe  horse-breeders,  and  hereby  acquired  the  cognomen  "  Logi " 
or  "  Loghaich " ;  and  were  their  more  inland  neighbours,  the 
"  Mertffi,"  "  Martaich,"  cattle  breeders,  and  from  such  a  cause 
acquire  their  cognomen  "  Mertae  "  or  "  Martaich  "  ? 
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These  appellations,  given  them  by  Tyrian  explorers,  were 
undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  natives  by  means  of  interpreters, 
and  were  noted  in  the  best  way  that  could  be  done  to  give  eflfect 
to  tbe  sense  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  by  which  they 
were  known  among  themselves.  The  process  would  be  the  same 
at  that  time  as  it  was  centuries  thereafter,  when  Columbus,  and 
(Captain  Cook,  and  other  navigators  discovered  new  lands  on  the 
American  continent  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  held  converse  with 
the  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 

The  antiquity  of  the  term  Loth  is  undoubted,  whatever  its  real 
signification  or  definition  may  be.  Its  proximity  to  the  "  Il-a  " 
and  "  Abona "  of  Ptolemy  lends  force  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  applied  to  the  tribal  nomenclature  long  anterior  to  the  visits 
of  the  ancient  Tyrian  navigators. 

A  very  probable  conjecture  would  be  that  the  most  striking 

natural  feature  in  the  district  might  give  it  its  name.     The  most 

remarkable  feature  in  this  district  is  the  River  Loth  in  flood,  as 

previously  described,     Having  its  rise  in  a  large  and  mountainous 

watershed,    and   falling    1500   feet   in   less   than    6   miles,   it  is 

excessively  rapid  in  its  flow,  and,  in  flood,  the  velocity  of  its  water 

is  simply  amazing.     From  this  physical  fact,  it  may  be  inferred 

that  the  keen-sighted  Gael  would  call  it,  and  name  it  "  Lttath 

amhuinny^  the    swiftly  flowing   river,    as    some  of  the    Gauls   of 

France  named  some  of  theirs.     The  difference  in  phonetics  is  very 

slight,  the  long  dipthong  "  ua  "  in  "  Luath  "  is  readily  transmuted 

into  the  shorter  sound  of  "  o  "  when  sharply  pronounced.     Hence 

the  river  gave  its  name  to  the  glen  through  which  it  flowed,  and 

extended  it  to  the  district  of  which  they  are  the  centre.     An 

instance  of  this  is  found  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  northern 

part  of  the  county,  in  the  river  Naver  imposing  its  name  on  the 

valley  through  which  its  course  lies,   and   to  the  whole  district 

around  it.      River  names  in  France  have  in  modem  times  been 

adopted  as  the  appellation  of  departments.     For  these  reasons,  and 

upon  these  grounds,  we  incline  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  aspect 

of  this  river  in  flood   which  induced   the  natives  of  the  district, 

twenty   centuries  ago   and    more,    to   name   the    river    "  Luath 

amhuinn,"  and  that  this  very  distinctive  and  descriptive  appellation 

was  thereafter  applied  to  the  glen  and  to  the  district  right  and 

left  of  it. 

A  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  the  district  received  its 
name  from  a  lake  that  existed  between  Lothmor  and  Lothbeg 
previous  to  the  time  when  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Countess  of  Suther- 
land in  1576,  had  the  hardihood  to  cause  a  belt  of  rock  between  it 
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and  the  sea  to  be  cut  through,  which  completely  drained  the  lake. 
But  the  district  before  her  day  was  called  Loth,  not  Loch. 

But  yet  another  derivation  for  the  term  "  Loth"  has  been  given 
in  the  word  "  lathach,"  clayey,  mir}',  in  reference  to  the  alluvial 
soil  of  the  district.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  natives  of  the 
district  twenty  or  twenty  five  centuries  ago  cultivated  so  much 
land  as  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  what  the  subsoil  consisted. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Beinnna-Meillich — G.,  hill  of  the  bleating,  1940  feet  high 
probably  so  called  from  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  sending  the 
ewes  to  that  outlying  district  on  being  separated  from  their  lambsi 
in  summer. 

Beinn-ch61 — G.,  Kol's  hill,  where  he  was  wont  to  luint.  Kol 
was  the  name  of  a  Norse  magnate  of  the  11th  century,  a  relative 
of  Frakark,  the  Norse  Amazon  of  Kildonan,  whose  castle  thdre  was 
burnt  by  Swein.  On  the  banks  of  the  Black  water,  in  the  parish 
of  Clyne,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  called  "  Castle  Cole,''  or 
KoPs  Castle,  built  of  immensely  large  stones. 

Beinn-na-h-urrrachd,  more  probably  Beinn-na-h-onrachd — G., 
mountain  or  hill  of  solitude,  2046  feet. 

Beinn  dobhrain — G.,  more  probably,  beinn  doireann,  hill  of 
storminess,  2068  feet. 

Cam-uain — G.,  green  cairn,  an  ancient  hunting-place  of  the 
Sutherland  earls  in  (ilen  Loth  Deer  Forest,  now  a  sheep-walk. 

Carn  Bran — G.,  a  very  large  cairn,  said  to  mark  the  place 
where  Fingal's  famous  hound.  Bran,  died  and  was  interred. 

Cosh-ceavaig — (?.,  probably  c6s-camhaig,  an  artificial  cave,  well 
built  and  roofed  with  stone,  leading  to  subterranean  apartments, 
which  served  for  places  of  refuge  or  sepulture.  It  is  situated  in 
the  west  side  of  the  high  banks  of  Kintradwell  burn  ;  c6s-camhaig 
is  a  very  apt  description  of  it,  the  cave  of  small  caves. 

Clach-mac-meas — G.,  a  huge  stone  which  a  precocious  youth  in 
that  interesting  period  of  the  world's  history,  when  "  giants  of 
mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise  "  dwelt  in  the  land,  hurled  after 
a  foe  to  the  bottom  of  Glen  Loth  from  an  adjoining  mountain. 

Carriken-cligh — G.  carraghan  clith,  pillars  or  monuments  of 
strength.  These  are  four  stone  pillars,  on  an  elevated  mound  or 
barrow,  that  point  out  the  resting-place  of  some  leading  men  of  a 
very  remote  period. 

Craig  a  Bhodaich—  G.,  rock  of  the  hobgoblin. 

Craig  a  Bhokie — G.,  crag-a-bhocan,  rock  of  the  spectre. 
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These  two  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  Slet-dalc  burn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Loth,  form  the  very  close  and  singular  sides  of  the  burn. 
These  lofty  hills  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  towering  per* 
pendicular  heights,  but  for  the  narrow  space  that  separates  them, 

Creag-a-chrionaich — G.,  rock  of  the  decayed  wood  ;   1294  feet. 

Creag-na-h-iolaire — O.,  rock  of  the  eagle  ;  970  feet. 

Creag-a-mheasgain — G.,  creag-a  inhaosgain,  rock  of  the  un- 
shapely lumps  ;  1346  feet. 

Creag  loisgte — G.,  bunit  rock,  in  reference  to  its  sterility  andi 
colour  of  its  surface  ;  1 250  feet. 

Creag  mhor — G.,  big  rock  ;  1581  ft. 

Druim  dearg — G.,  red  ridges,  heights  on  the  right  side  of  Glen- 
Loth  rising  in  successive  terraces  to  570  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
these  heights  in  1556  the  Mackays  overthrew  the  Sutherlands  iu 
bloody  conflict,  burnt  the  kirk  of  Loth,  harried  the  surrounding 
district,  and  compelled  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  allies  to  return 
from  Strathnaver  to  defend  his  own  territory. 

Meallan  liath  mor — G.,  the  big,  grey,  little  lump. 

Meallan  liath  beg — G.,  the  small,  grey,  little  lump ;  Meall-an, 
dim.  of  Meall. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  the  parish,  no  islands  attached  to  it. 
The  rivers  and  streams  and  promontories  will  be  noticed  under 
place-names. 

PLACE-NAMES. 

Ballinreach — G.,  baile-na-ruighachan,  the  hamlet  on  the  hill 
slopes ;  W.,  rhiw,  pro.  rioo,  slope  or  declivity  at  hill  bases. 

Braeval — G.,  braigh-a-bhaile,  the  upper  part  or  upper  groimda 
of  a  hamlet  or  township  ;  W.,  brai,  the  topmost ;  Norse,  bra,  brow ; 
Eng.,  brow  ;  B.  S.,  brae,  from  the  Gaelic  or  Norse.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  to  see  how  the  signification  changes  by  transposing  the 
syllables  of  this  word  in  Gaelic,  putting  the  second  syllable  first, 
as  Bal-a-bhraighe,  and  Bal-a-bhaghad  (Balvraid).  This  gives  us 
the  hamlet  on  the  brae. 

Crackaig — G.,  craic  ;  Heb.  G.,  croic,  sea- weed  cast  away,  or 
cast  ashore,  and  ach,  a  terminal  adjinictive  used  in  (Jreek,  Latin, 
and  other  languages,  in  conjunction  with  nouns,  as  Gaol-ach, 
Mulad-ach,  denoting,  having,  or  abounding  in.  In  Greek  we  have 
similar  adjuncts,  in  -achos,  -ochos,  -akos,  and  in  Latin,  -acus,  -icus, 
Hence  we  take  Crackaig  to  be  Craic-ach,  having,  or  abounding  in, 
sea-weed,  softened  in  the  course  of  ages  to  "  craic-aig."  Crackaig 
is  near  the  sea-shore,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  promontory  on  the  east 
side  of  which  is  a  bay,  which  is  sheltered  by  it,  a  fit  place  for  sea- 
weed to  be  thrown  on  its  shores.     If  the  last  syllable  be  uig^ 
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Norse  for  bay,  we  still  have  the  sea- weed  bay  The  old  form  of 
this  word  in  Sutherland  charters  was  cir.  1500,  Crakog;  1600, 
Crakag. 

Culgower — G.,  cuil  na  gabhair,  the  nook,  or  comer  of  the 
goats. 

Garty — G.,  gart,  gort,  an  enclosure  ;  W.,  garth,  an  enclosure ; 
N.,  gardr,  a  walled  dwelling,  a  court-hou«e  ;  (Jer.  garten,  a  garden; 
Fr.,  jardin.  a  garden.  There  are  three  townships  in  this  parish 
bearing  this  name,  Gartymore,  Mid  (xarty,  and  West  Garty. 

Kilmote — The  native  name  of  this  place  is  Bal-na-h-ath,  the 
township  of  the  kiln.  The  modem  name  is  the  anglicised  form  of 
the  ancient  one. 

Kintradwell — The  old  form  of  this  name  was  Cly  net  red  wan,  or 
more  probably  Cill-trollen,  as  it  was  derive*!  from  a  chapel  erected 
here  in  remote  times,  and  dedicated  to  a  nun  said  to  have  come 
from  Achaia  with  St  Hegulus,  and  canonised  as  St  Trollen,  or 
TroUhena  of  the  Sagas,  St  Tredwen,  Triduaii,  and  Tredwell  of 
other  writs,  and  Scottish  hagiologists. 

Loth,  Lothmor,  Lothbeg,  described  before. 

Portgower — So  called  from  the  plac<i-name  near  it,  Culgower  or 
from  a  fishing  village  being  created  here  on  che  evictions  of  the  small 
tenants,  in  forming  the  large  arable  and  sheep  farms  in  the  parish, 
1810  to  1812,  and  called  Portgower,  after  the  title  of  Earl 
Gower,  the  heir  to  the  estates,  and  afterwards  2nd  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Slet-dale — N.,  slet,  slight,  small,  trivial,  in  comparition  with 
the  great  glen  of  Loth,  and  dalr,  dale,  the  small  dale  or  glen. 

Stronerunkie — This  word,  in  the  form  we  find  it,  is  an  instance 
of  how  place-names  are  frequently  "  murdered"  when  anglicised. 
It  is  Sron  rudha-na-gaoithe,  nose  of  the  windy  promontory,  a 
headland  on  the  shore  near  Cracaig. 

PARISH    OF    CLYNE. 

This  parish  extends  from  the  sea-shore  at  Brora  north-west- 
wards for  21^  miles  to  the  heights  of  the  water-shed  at  Beinu 
Armuinn,  which  divides  it  from  tlie  parish  of  Farr.  It«  breadth 
varies  from  3 J  to  8^  miles,  and  its  computed  area  is  75,912  acr^ 
of  which  only  about  1500  is  cultivated,  283  are  foreshore,  and 
1110  water,  of  which  the  pretty  Loch  Brora,  famous  for  its  salmon, 
is  the  largest.  The  north-western  part  of  the  parish  is  wild, 
bleak,  and  lofty,  the  confines  of  which  form  the  central  mountain 
range  of  the  county.  The  central  portion  of  it  debouching  upon 
the  beautiful,  glistening  surface  of  Loch   Brora  is    picturesque. 
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diversified  bj  the  intermingling  of  mountain  and  glen,  wood  and 
water,  green  slopes  and  meads.  The  south-eastern  portion 
subsides  into  low  lands,  yet  attractive,  and  diversified  by  the  green 
glades  and  woody  hill  screens  of  the  loch,  the  interesting 
surroundings  of  Brora  village,  the  well  cultivated  arable  land,  and 
the  low  sandy  beach,  with  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  verdant  and  bent 
covere<l.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  Riiilway  traverses  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  parish,  with  a  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  Brora 
Rivei*  and  village. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  south-eastern  part  of  the 
parish  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  geology,  from  the 
occurrence  in  its  rocks  of  a  coal  formation  belongiug  to  the  Lias 
and  Oolite  periods,  and  for  the  juxta-position  of  that  formation 
with  granite.  The  coal  was  worked  hero  as  long  ago  as  1573  in 
connection  with  salt-pans  on  the  shore.  Although  vigorously 
worked  for  many  years,  both  these  industries  failed  to  be  remunera- 
tive, and  were  for  a  time  abandoned  till,  in  1812,  the  then 
Marquis  of  Stafford  re-commenced  operations,  and  spent  £16,000 
in  opening  a  new  pit,  constructing  a  harbour,  and  a  tramway 
from  it  to  the  coal  pit,  and  four  large  salt-pans,  buil  at  a  n 
additional  cost  of  £3500,  to  give  employment  to  the  evicted  from 
the  heights  of  the  parish.  Yet,  though  these  works  were  continued . 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  were  discontinued  again,  the  salt-pans 
are  now  objects  of  antiquity,  but  the  colliery  was  again  put  into 
Operation  in  1872  by  the  late  Duke,  and  5000  tons  a  year  brought 
to  the  surface.  The  coal  is  not  of  good  quality,  being,  it  is  said, 
very  sulphurous. 

There  are  two  quarries  of  excellent  white  freestone  near  Brora, 
worked  for  many  years  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  exportation. 
Some  of  it  had  been  taken  for  the  building  of  London  Bridge. 
This  stone  is  full  of  petrefactions  of  trees,  fishes,  and  various  forms 
of  shells,  interesting  to  the  geologist. 

The  arable  land  now  cultivated  in  the  parish  is  thus  divided : — 
Clynelish  farm,  230  acres ;  Inverbrora,  210  ;  East  Brora,  75  ; 
Clyne  Milton,  33  ;  Glebe,  40  ;  Kilcalmkill,  60  ;  while  the  rest  is 
divided  among  nearly  400  croftei*s  and  cottars,  an  average  of 
2  acres  each.     The  rest  is  entirely  under  sheep. 

The  population  in  1801  was  1624,  in  1881,  1812,  concentrated 
now  around  Brora.  In  ancient  times  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Strath  Brora,  judging  from  the  number  of 
"  Kills  "  met  with,  the  ju-imitive  abodes  and  worship  places  of  the 
Culdee  Monks.  These  will  be  noted  in  Place  Names.  They  date 
back  to  a  remote  period.     The  parish  churcli  was  dedicated  to  St 
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Aloyne,  and  a  fair  had  been  held  in  1630  at  Cljiie  on  St  Alovne's 
•day,  but  there  is  no  further  record  of  him. 

There  are  several  Pictish  towns  in  this  district^  and  various 
tumuli  and  cairns  lie  scattered  over  the  interior,  no  doubt  mark- 
ing battlefields  and  scenes  of  conflict,  in  which  the  slain  were 
buried,  but  their  names  and  their  deeds  have  passed  into  oblivion- 
Pennant  had  been  informed  that  a  tradition  existed  in  the  parish 
of  a  battle  fought  at  Kilcalmkill  between  the  natives  and  the 
Norsemen,  in  which  the  latter  were  severely  defeated,  possibly 
accounting  for  so  few  of  these  roving  plunderers  having  located 
themselves  in  it,  and  imposing  their  language  on  its  nomen- 
clature. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Asca-na-greine — G.,  ascnadh-na-greine,  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
965  feet  high  ;  a  hill  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  parish,  two 
miles  from  the  coast,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  first 
shine. 

Beinn-armin — G.,  oir-na-minn,  mountain  of  the  limit  of  the 
kids,  2338  feet  high,  no  higher  could  they  go. 

Beinn-nan-Corn — G.,  1706  feet ;  mountain  of  the  deer,  or 
other  honied  animals  ;  or  of  com,  a  bowl  like  cup,  from  the  shape 
of  the  lake  below  it.     (See  Golspie  Place  Names). 

Beinn  smeorail — G.,  1592  feet ;  mountain  of  the  bramble 
berries. 

Cnoc-a  chrabaich  mhoir — G.,  1560  feet;  hill  of  the  big  bend. 

Cnoc-coir  an  oir — G.,  hill  of  the  hollow  of  gold,  864  feet. 

Cnoc-garbh-leathad — G.,  923  feet ;  hill  of  the  rough  side. 

Cnoc-a-ghrianan — G.,  689  feet ;  hill  of  the  sunny  place. 

Cnoc-meadhonach — G.,  1134  feet;  middle  hill. 

Cnoc-na-leamhnachd — 961  feet ;  hill  of  the  sept- foil. 

Cnoc  raon-na-gauine — 676  feet ;  hill  of  the  sterile  field. 

Ceann-an-tuir — G.,  summit  or  end  of  the  tower  (Castle  Cole). 

Meall-coir-an-uisgeachaidh — G.,  the  lumpy  hill  of  the  watery 
or  swampy  corrie. 

RIVERS. 

Allt-uch'-na-bathaich — G.,  stream  of  the  cowhouse  field. 

Allt-a-mhuillinn — G.,  the  mill  stream. 

Alltsmeorail — G.,  stream  of  the  bramble  berries  .(smeurail). 

Allt-na-seilge — G.,  stream  of  the  chase. 

Blackwater — Eng.  form  of  "  Amhuiun  du,"  black,  peaty  water. 

Brora — See  place  names. 

tJhoileach— G.,  the  turgid  stream,  or  torrent. 
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LAKES. 

Bcann-ach — G.,  sunounded  by  mouutains  ;  4^  by  3  iurlongs. 

Bad-an-aon-tigh — G.,  of  the  one  house  place,  6  by  2  furlongs. 

Bad-an-earba — G.,  of  the  grove  of  the  roes  ;  3 J  by  2  furlongs. 

An  Eilthiraich — G.,  of  the  foreigner ;  3  by  2  furlongs. 

Brora — See  place  names ;  4|  miles  by  3J  furlongs. 

Na  Glaic — G.,  of  the  hollow. 

Gruideach — G.,  strewn  with  boulders ;  3^  by  2  furlongs. 

Gorm  Loch  Mhor — The  big  blue  lake  ;  4  by  oj  furlongs. 

Gorm  Loch  Bheag — The  little  blue  lake;  3  by  H  furlongs. 

Tobamach — G.,  full  of  springs. 

There  are  in  this  parish  other  22  smaller  tarns. 

PJiACE    NAMES. 

Achrimasdal — G.  and  N.,  acliadh,  field,  and  raumsdalr,  the 
dal  or  dale  of  giants ;  a  district  name  in  Norway. 

Achnanirinin — G.,  field  of  the  maids;  irinean  and  irin  are 
Sutherland  words,  for  daughters,  or  daughter,  or  maid.  In  Welsh 
we  have  wyr,  pro.  uir,  a  grandchild.  The  first  syllable,  ir,  of  the 
Sutherland  word  is  very  similar  to  the  British  or  Welsh  one.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  here  noted  that  there  are  in  Sutherland 
many  words  in  common  use  and  in  its  topography  which  are 
obsolete  e1sew*here  in  the  Highlands.  Is  this  word,  irin  and  irinin, 
a  remnant  of  the  Pictish,  or  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  iughean, 
inghin,  and  nighean,  nighin,  daughter,  daughters  ] 

Am-aite — G.,  am-aite,  pro.  aam-aite.  Am,  as  a  uoim,  in  Gaelic 
signifies  time,  season,  but  its  old  signification  was  circle.  In 
Welsh,  am,  as  a  prefix,  means  round  or  round  about,  corresponding 
to  the  Lat.  circum,  and  the  Latins  and  Romans  used  "  am"  in  the 
same  sense.  Hence  in  Latin  am-nis,  a  river,  which,  by  its  sinu- 
osities, goes  round  a]>out  from  one  side  of  a  valley  to  the  other. 
We  have  the  syllable  am  in  Am-an,  Am-on,  river  names,  from  am, 
round  about,  and  an,  on,  contraction  for  a  van,  avon,  river,  and  in 
Gaelic  we  have  the  same  in  im-huiini,  river. 

In  the  Siamese,  am  is  water.  In  the  Basque  or  Iberian,  ame 
is  sea,  connected  apparently  with  an  original  meaning  of  am,  which 
meant  in  Gaelic,  moisture,  dampness  ;  what  Sutherland  youth  but 
remembers  the  injunction  to  keep  out  of  the  dam  (?)  (daum),  mire, 
puddle  ?  The  place  Am-aite  is  a  semi-cir  jular  meadow  on  the  side 
of  the  Black  water  in  Strath-beg,  the  hills  forming  the  half  circle, 
the  river  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Its  aspect  formed  its  name,  the 
round  place  by  the  water.  There  are  several  places  in  the  High- 
ands  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them  i)0S8essing  the  same  aspect, 
and  situated  on  a  river  or  stream. 
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R.  Gordon  states  that  "  ther  wes  good  salt  maid  at  Broray,  whicli 
served  not  onlie  Sutherland  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  bot 
also  wes  transported  into  England  and  elsewher."  In  1601  Brora 
**  was  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony  and  regality,  with  power 
to  the  burgesses  of  buying  and  selling  wine  and  wax,  cloth,  woollen 
and  linen,  and  all  other  articles  of  merchandise  and  staple  goods  ; 
power  to  build  a  tolbooth  and  have  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
with  four  yearly  fairs,  with  all  other  privileges,  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  incurred  at  Brora  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  King's  lieges  and  others."  In  1614  the 
**  cole  heughs  "  were  repaired  and  more  salt  pans  erected.  In  1619 
the  bridge  of  "  Broray  "  was  "  repaired  and  rectified."  G.,  bru  ; 
W.,  bru  ;  Com.,  bry  ;  Arm.,  brun ;  Manx,  breein. 

Carrol— G.,  cathair-mheille,  the  honey  hill.  Carmel,  Carmylie, 
or  Carra-a-choille,  the  rock  of,  or  in,  the  wood.  Carra  is,  O.G.,  a 
rock,  seen  in  many  mountain  names,  and  those  of  rocky  places,  such 
as  Car-pathians,  in  Austria ;  I-car-ia,  the  isle  of  rocks  in  the  Egean 
Sea  ;  I-car-os,  in  Greece  ;  Car-mel,  in  Syria.  Old  form  of  Carrol  in 
S^itherland  charters  was  Curreil.  The  rock  gave  the  name  to  the 
habitation  at  its  foot,  a  seat  of  the  Gordons  for  three  centuries. 
South  side  of  Loch  Brora. 

Clyne — G.,  the  parish  name,  from  claoin,  hill-sides,  or 
declivities.  This  parish,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  all  declivities 
tliroughout  its  whole  extent.  Old  forms,  Clun  in  1230,  Clyn, 
Clyne,  Cline,  1512  to  1572.  There  are  Clynes  in  Wales,  the 
a.spect  of  their  t^ituation  on  hill  slopes  overspread  with  brushwood, 
applicable  enough  to  our  Clyne. 

Clynelish — G.,  claon,  slope,  or  declivity,  sing,  of  the  other 
claoin,  and  lios,  an  enclosure,  now  garden,  the  slope  to  the  garden  ; 
W.,  llys,  a  court,  or  walled  enclosure ;  Corn.,  llys,  a  manor-house 
surrounded  by  a  wall ;  Arm.,  les,  a  court,  or  enclosure  ;  Ir.,  lios, 
as  in  Lismore  and  many  Irish  place-names ;  compare  G.  lios  iosal, 
low  garden,  with  Ir.  lios  iosal,  and  Arm.  les  izel,  low  court,  or 
lower  court ;  note  the  pro.  of  the  Arm.  les,  not,  lios,  lish.  The 
Sutherland  pro.  of  certain  words  coincides  more  with  similar  words 
in  Com.,  Welsh,  and  Arm.,  than  with  the  same  words  in  Irish,  in 
Argyle  or  Inverness  Gaelic*  In  Sutherland  the  sing,  is  les,  the 
plural,  lish. 

Craig-Bar — G.,  the  high-topped  rock  ?  6(^4^  feet  high,  on  the 
south  side  of  Loch  Brora,  above  Carral.  The  description  given  of 
It  in  the  "  Old  Stat.  Ace,"  1794,  is  thus— "A  steej)  and  rocky 
precipice,  fortified  with  a  ditch  of  ci  re  umval  hit  ion,  every  way  inacces- 
sible, but  by  a  narrow  neck  of  laud  between  it  and  a  neighbouring 
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hill.  It  contains  eight  acres  of  land,  and  could  be  easily  defended 
against  any  number  of  assailants."  The  probability  is  that  this 
rock  fortress  had  been  formed  by  some  chief,  in  prehistoric  times, 
of  the  name  of  Bar,  and  that  hence  its  name,  like  Dun-Rabin. 
Possibly  "  Creag-Bar  "  has  greater  antiquity  than  Dunrobin. 

Crioslaich — G.,  limit  or  border,  old  form,  Crissaligh  ;  here,  in 
1589,  the  Mackay  Chief,  "  Huiatean-du-na-tuaigh,"  with  greatly 
inferior  numbers,  attacked  and  defeated  the  marauding  Sinclairs, 
and  recovered  the  spoil  they  "  lifted  "  before  the  Sutherlands  came 
UD  to  his  assistance. 

Doll — G.,  old  form  in  charters,  Doill,  corruption  of  dail, 
meadow,  or  plain,  bounded  by  a  river.  This  plain,  upon  which 
scores  of  crofters  are  located,  is  bounded  by  the  Brora  River.  W., 
dal,  what  spreads  out ;  W.,  dol,  a  dale  or  mead,  through  which  .i 
river  flows  ;  N.,  dalr,  a  dale  ;   Kng.,  dale. 

Dalbhain — (J.,  dalbhan,  fair  or  daisy  white  meadow,  or  Dal-a- 
mhan,  the  meadow  lower  down. 

Fothach — G.,  a  pond,  the  place  or  habitation  at  the  jx)nd. 

Glas-loch^ — G.,  the  grey,  green,  or  blue  lake.  W.,  glas,  blue, 
verdant,  and  grey,  a  faded  shade  of  either ;  Ir.  glas,  grey  ;  Com. 
and  Arm.,  glas,  blue,  green,  grey  ;  Arm.,  march  glas,  grey  horse ; 
VV.  and  '  ■orn.,  marc  glas,  grey  horse  ;  Ir.  and  G.,  each  glas,  grey 
horse. 

Gob-an-uisgaich — G.,  gob,  beak  or  point ;  uisgaich,  waters  ;  the 
point  or  beak  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  one  river  with  another, 
not  noticed  by  Joyce  or  Robertson,  yet  more  expressive  than  Aber 
or  Inver,  about  which  so  much  controversy  has  so  needlessly  and 
80  heedlessly  arisen  ;  Gob,  in  G.,  is  a  bird's  bill,  a  beak,  a  snout. 
In  W.  gwp  is  head  and  neck  of  a  bird,  joining  into  the  beak  or 
bill ;  here  in  Sutherland,  with  all  the  imperfections  attributed  to 
its  Gaelic,  excels,  in  this  and  many  other  words  and  phrases, 
Argyll  or  Inverness  in  primitive  words,  more  especially  in 
topographical  names.  The  word  gob  is  frequently  seen  and  heard 
of  in  Sutherland  regarding  the  meeting  of  waters,  and  whichever 
way  it  may  be  taken,  the  meeting  of  the  waters  gave  the  name  to 
the  iK)int  of  land  upon  which  the  habitation  was  fixed. 

Grianan — G.,  sunny  place,  a  place  upon  which  the  sun  shone 
longest  during  the  year.  The  Romans  adopted  the  sense  of 
this  word  from  the  Gauls  and  other  Celts  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  and  lx)rrowed  the  word  Grann-us,  the  sun  or  siuiuy 
spot,  upon  which  they  built  a  villa  or  summer  house,  and  called  it 
Grann-us,  the  very  same  way  as  we  modems  say  south  bank, 
south  side,  or  sunny  side  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  no  other  cause 
and  for  no  other  reason.     The  Roman  or  Latin  name  for  sun  was 
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«ol  ;  the  Gaelic  word  for  light  is  sol-us.  What  is  the  derivation 
of  that  Gaelic  word  *SSohis,"  it  is  "So-leus,"  light  easily  obtained 
from  the  sun,  hence  the  Latin  sol,  solis,  and  the  Greek  zeilos, 
light,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Gaelic  word  solus  into  soillear,  light, 
[»erceptive  knowlege  obtained  by  the  eye,  sul,  suil,  eye,  eyes. 

Inverbrora — H.,  inver,  innbhior,  point  of  land  at  the  confluence 
of  two  streams  or  rivei's  meeting,  or  a  stream  or  river  falling  into 
the  sea,  as  at  Brora  and  elsewhere.  In  this  case  it  is  misapplied, 
from  the  fact  that  Inverbrora  is  at  the  best  a  mile  fix)m  the  con- 
fluence, but  it  had  been  so  imposed  to  distinguish  it  when  the  large 
farm  of  Inverbrora  was  made  from  what  wa«  of  old  called  the 
Doll,  and  the  real  name  of  the  confluence  w^as  the  land  beside  it. 
The  harbour  and  the  salt-pans  constructed  on  that  land  were,  in 
the  olden  times,  1580  to  IGOl,  called  Inverbrora,  but  when  these 
works  were  constructed  and  a  village  built,  the  place-name  became 
Brora,  and  the  real  ancient  name  was  transferred  to  an  inland 
farm,  erected  in  1812.  "  Tempora  mutantur,  nos  mutamur  in 
illis."  so  do  "  Place-names." 

Kilbrar — G.,  cill-bmthair,  the  cill,  or  cell  of  ♦^he  brother  (monk), 
a  Culdee,  where  he  located  himself  on  a  beautiful  site,  amongst  a 
large  population. 

Kil-calmkil — G.,  a  cell,  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Columba  of  the 
Cells  or  Kills,  a  very  beautiful  spot  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Brora,  eastward  of  the  Grianan,  at  which  was  a  hamlet  named 
"  Sheanval,"  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  Gordons  of  Aboyne 
held  it  for  300  years  after  their  introduction  into  Sutherland,  and 
by  them  named  Gordon-bush.  In  1829,  the  Gordons  sold  it  to 
the  then  Marquis  of  Staflford,  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Kilean — G.,  cell,  or  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  St  John. 

Kilpheder — G.,  Kil-pheadair,  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  St 
Peter ;  this  was  called  Kil-pheadair-mhor  in  contradistinction  to 
another  a  mile  low^er  down  the  Strath,  called  Kil-pheadair-bheag. 

Pollie — G.,  place  by  or  near  a  pool ;  here  the  river  Black 
water  is  very  stagnant  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  virtually  forms 
a  pool,  or,  in  Gaelic,  poll ;  W.,  pwll ;  Com.,  pol ;  Arm.,  poul ;  the 
very  Sutherland  pro.,  N.,  pollr ;  Lat.,  pal-us  ;  Gr.,  pel-os. 

Scibercros8--G.,  old  forms  in  Charters;  Shiberscage,  Schibris- 
keig,  Scheb  or  skaik,  Serirscraig,  from  Sith,  a  high  place ;  bior,  a 
point ;  and  es-caig,  waterfalls;  the  elevated  or  high  place  situated 
on  the  stream  flowing  by  it,  and  falling  in  cascades  to  the  river 
which  flows  below  it  at  a  short  distance.  Sciberscross  is  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  is  only  224 
feet.     Crossing  the  Sciberscross  bum,  60  years  ago,  was  a  danger 
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m  night  time,  which  only  the  manly  would  attempt,  and  even 
with  the  manly  it  was  a  danger  that  could  not  possibly  be  avoide<l. 
Necessity,  then  as  now,  had  no  law.  It  wa.s  the  al:)ode  of  bogles 
and  elfs  and  imps  of  the  lower  regions. 

Sheanvall — G.,  sean-bhaile,  the  old  hamlet;  the  ancient  iianje 
of  Kilcalmkill,  and  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity  here,  without 
doubt,  was  the  place  of  worship  dedicated  to  St  Columba,  and 
near  it  is  an  ancient  cemeterv  in  which  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep,  and  gone  to  dust,  and  where  the  heroes  of  tliose 
days  rest.  The  grave  of  a  chief  of  the  olden  times  was  heie 
opened  some  years  ago,  and  in  it  were  found  large  human  bones. 
It  is  yet  distinguished  by  four  stones  and  a  covering  one — "  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi  " — forgotten,  unknown. 


nt  MARCH,  1893. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mcnibei-s 
of  the  Society  : — Honorary  members — Colonel  Alex.  M«acdonald, 
Portree,  and  Mr  Duncan  Chisholm,  Colorado  Springs,  U.S.A. 
Ordinary  membere — Mr  Dugald  Maclachlan,  banker,  Portree  ;  Mr 
John  M.  Morrison,  Stornoway ;  Mr  S.  *W.  C.  Gauld,  banker, 
Balmacara  ;  Mr  Kenneth  Cameron,  factor,  Ullapool ;  Kev.  Thomas 
Mackay,  Strath,  Skye ;  Captain  Mitchell,  (teorgerield,  Uddingston ; 
Rev.  Duncan  Macmichael,  Duncansburgli,  Fort  William  ;  Mr  John 
Mackenzie,  banker,  Inverness  ;  Mr  Alex.  Fraser,  grocer,  Tomna- 
hurich  Street,  Inverness  ;  Mr  James  Logan,  Music  Saloon,  Church 
Street,  Inverness ;  Mr  Keeble,  of  Morel  Bros.,  Inverness  ;  Mr  Neil 
M.  Cameron,  grocer,  Inverness  ;  Mr  Andrew  Mackintosh,  H.M. 
<vUstouis,  Ixjith  ;  and  Mr  Hugh  Frasor,  Foyers  C'ottage,  Inverness. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  contributed  by  Mr  Paul 
('anieron,  Blair-Athole,  entitled  "  Perthshire  (Gaelic  Songs  ami 
their  Composers,"  Paper  No.  11.^  Mr  Cauierou's  paper  w^as  as 
follows  : — 

PERTHSHIRE   GAELIC   SONGS  AND  THEIR  COMPOSERS 

Paper  No.  II. 

DONNACHA  LOUDUINN,  NO,  LOUDAIDH. 

Bha  an  duine  measarra  so,  a  Gleann-Liobhan,  far  an  d*  rugadh 
c,  mu  1730.    A  reir  coslais  dh^onnsaich  e  an  t-saorsainneachd  agus 


1  V. 


For  Mr  Cameron's  first  paper,  see  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  12H. 
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a'  mhuilleireachd,  oir,  tha  cunntas  agam  air  e  a  bhidh  iia  mhuilleir 
aim  an  muileann  Choire-Ch6innlidh  an  Lochabar.  Anns  an  aite 
sin  chain  e  leanabh-caileig  le  i  'bhi  air  a  b^thadh  fo  'n  chuibhle- 
mhuilinn.  Mu  thimchioU  an  sgiorraidh  sin,  rinn  e  laoidh  do  'n 
ainm,  "  Laoidh  na  Leabach"  a  toiseachd — 

"  Ged  a  tha  mi  na  m'  leabaidh 
Cha  d'  fhuair  mi  an  cadal  air  choir." 

An  deighe  dha  Coire-Ch6innlidh  fhagail,  tha  e  coltach  gu  'n  tainig 
c  gu  'bhi  na  thuaimear,  agus  na  shaor  chuibhleacha-sniomhaidh, 
maille  ri  Dughali  Buchaimain  an  Raineach.  Bha  e  beagan 
bhliadhnachan  a'  fanachd  an  Gleann-Eireachdaidh,  agns  o  sin 
chaidh  e  do  Ghleann-Fonnchaistuil  far  an  do  thuinich  e  gu  kai  a 
bh^is,  mu  'n  bhliadhna  1812.  Bha  e  na  dhuine  diadhaidh, 
dleasnachail,  a'  gabhail  tlachd  ann  an  eolas  an  Tigheama  lasa 
Criosd  a  chiuobh-sgaoileadh. 

Chaidh  na  "  Sean-fhocail  agus  na  Comhadan"  a  leanas,  a 
clil6dh-bhualadh  air  tiis  anns  a  bhliadhna  1797,  agus  an  dara 
clodh-bualaidh  anns  a  bhliadhna  1833 — 

"  Sean-f  h6cail  gheur  'us  comhadan, 
Agus  m6ran  do  chomhairlean  glice, 
'S  mo  shaoileas  tu  gu  bheil  iad  feumail, 
Cuimhnich  an  leughadh  ni  's  trice." 

8EAN-FH0CAIL   AGUS   COMHADAN. 

Le  Donuacha  Louduinn. 

'N  uair  a  chailleas  neach  a  mhaoin, 

\S  gnothach  faoin  'bhi  'g  iarraidh  meas, 

Ge  do  labhair  e  le  c^ill 

S  beag  a  gheibh  e  'dh'  eisdeas  ris. 


>CJ 


'S 


S  beag  sgoinn  do  mh6intich  am  mouadh ; 
8  beag  sgoinn  do  choille  am  f^^sach  ; 
S  lugha  meas  tha  'dhuine  falamh, 
'N  uair  'tha  earras  an  deigh  fhagail. 

'S  ioma  caraid  'th'  aig  fear  saibhir  ; 

Tha  daoine  bochda  gun  phris ; 

'S  gaun  a  dh'  aidicheas  an  cairdean 

Gu  'm  buin  iad  daibh  'us  iad  'bhi  'n  dith. 


'S 
'S 


S  fearr  a  bhi  bochd  na  'bhi'  breugach ; 
S  fearr  fheuchainn  na  'bhi'  's  an  diiil ; 
S  fearr  am  fear  a  chostas  beagan, 
Na  'm  fear  a  theicheas  ann  an  cuil. 


•i   vt  IJ 


i 


Eiridh  tonn  j 
^jheibhear  ce 
Kiridh  gnoth 
Bristidh  'm  f< 

Tha  'giiaineai 
Cha  'n  'eil  tui 
'S  dona  'n  cai 
'S  cha  ^n  fhai^ 

Is  coltach  feai 
'S  nach  'eil  sg 
Kis  an  duine  ' 
Agiis  a  thilg  I 

'S  dona  thig  n 
^'ha  dean  fear 
<^'ha  dean  fear 
'S  cha  tig  leigl 

'S  math  'bhi  ah 
Caillidh  daoine 
Is  sona  neach  a 
Ach  caillidh  Iik 

Smuainich  niu 
Ma  'a  kill  leat  d 
'8  fearr  dhut  se; 
Na  sealltuinn  h 
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<.'|jii  tfom  lets  ail  loch  an  lach, 
CKu  trom  Icisi  an  cocli  an  tsriuii, 
CliH  trom  leis  a  chaor'  a  h-olaion, 
'S  clia  truimid  a'  choluiiiu  a  ciall. 

(.'lia  trom  leis  an  [biadh  a  chabar, 
("ha  trom  iciB  h  choilunch  a  chirein  ; 
'Si  a.  mheaaas  aon  neacb,  mar  k'th-truui, 
Ciii  neacb  eil'  e,  mar  thoilimitiun. 

'I'ha  'd  neach  'tha  glcidbcadh  seanchais  dhiomhain, 

'>S  a  lejgeaa  diadhaidheacbd  fo  'bh6nu, 

Mar  a  bha  'n  ti  e  tliog  a  chath, 

'S  a  dh'  fbag  aii  cruineachd  air  an  t6tn. 

('uillear  mart  an  droch  mhuthaich 
Wfacbd  bliadhnn  roimh  a.  uiithicb  ; 
'I'lia  sid  a'  feuchainn  'a  a  dearbhadb 
Cii  'a  tig  an  t'Carchall  le  mi-fheairt. 

Cba  'n  fkuirich  muir  ri  uallaub, 
Gha  dean  bean  hiatb  maoracb ; 
Olia  dean  bean  gun  aire  cugann, 
'S  cha  dean  bean  gtin  fhuras  aodatrli. 

Fnr  am  bi  b6  bidb  bean, 
'S  far  am  bi  bean  bidh  buaireadh  ; 
Fnr  am  bi  fcarg  bidh  bruidhinn, 
't's  as  a'  bhruidhinn  thig  tuasaid. 

Am  fear  a  bhrathus  'b  e  'mharbhaa ; 
C'ba  deanar  dearbhadh  gnn  denchainn  ; 
'S  ganu  a  db'  aithn'eas  tti  do  charaid, 
<JiiB  an  tachair  dhut  'bhi  'd  eigin, 

('ha  'n  'eil  saoi  gim  choimcaK, 
Cha  'n  'eil  coille  gun  chrionaich  ; 
'S  fear  beagaii  a  mbatbadh 
Nil  Sean  fhatachd  a  dhioladb. 

'S  math  caraid  anna  a'  chiiirt, 
Itla  thig  neac)i  gu  trioblaid  ; 

Ach  'h  tearr  eun  's  an  laimh 
Na  dha  air  iteig. 


i 


Miir  bi  1 

Pigheid  < 
^ed  'robl 
Cha  'n  fh 
Ma  bhios 

Bean  gun 
Bean  mhi 
B'  fhearr 
Na  do  ch( 

Bean  arda 
Bean  ghal 
fs  tu8  trio 
t)ol  ga  d'  ( 

Am  fear  a 
^S  e  'm  fea 
Cha  choir  < 
<^u  dol  'an 

Am  fear  na 
Cha  dean  e 
Am  fear  na 
Cha  'n  fhai| 

'»S  fearr  slth 
Bi  faicilleac 
'S  fiiras  sea« 
Ce  d'  theid 
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Ib  fearr  an  ceartas  glan  na  'n  t-tn-  ; 
la  beag  air  duine  c'6ir  an  flioill  : 
An  neach  a  charas  tlui  o  d'  chi'il. 
f 'huir  e  'dhiiit  an  cui<i  an  doill. 

\n  ciatacli  gnothach  follaiseach. 
Ai'h  'a  dona  coinunn  ccaigach  : 


An  nid  a  gheibhcur  aig  c 
(.^aillear  e  aig'  6arl)a]l. 

Is  olc  an  toiseatli  cofjuidh,  geilt ; 

Clia  'n  ionann  sgeul  do  'n  chreich  'a  do  'n  tbir ; 

la  searbh  gloir  an  fliir  a  thcicli, 

'S  am  fear  a  dh'  fhuiricli  ni  e  biiad. 

Is  fearr  'bhi  tais  na  'biii  ro  bhrais, 
U'n  's  e  is  lugha  ciiratu  ; 
Is  foarr  suidhe  'n  tigii  a'  bbrdin, 
Na  'u  tigh  a  ciie6il  'a  an  t-sugraidh. 

Clia  toir  neach  air  eigin  beairU'as  ; 
'S  iliiilich  droch  chlcacbd  a  chuir  fjts ; 
Bheir  gach  D6iuhnau!i  leis  an  t-seachduiu, 
'H  bhcir  am  peacadh  leis  am  l>^ 

Ka  bi  eatlamh  air  tTodadh, 
'S  na  bi  toileach  air  tnasaid  ; 
Auh  ma  's  toigh  leat  do  leanabli, 
Na  bi  lei^  air  a  bhualadli. 

Hi  'a  corahniiidh  air  t«iibh  na  fcinthehaidh, 

'H  na  bi  di-cbaisg  air  bheag  aobhar  ; 

'S  fearr  dhut  amadan  a  bhretigadh, 

Na  dol  g'  a  fbciicliainu  ann  au  caonnaig. 

Na  bi  talach  air  do  chnibhrinn, 
lie  do  robh  i  baileach  s6mhail, 
'S  fearr  greim  tiorani  le  aiothchuidh, 
Na  taigh  Ian  iobftirt  lo  c6nihBtri. 

l>ol  a  atri  ri  nid  gun  choslas, 

('ha  'u  'eil  ann  auh  gnothach  faoiii ; 

Cha  tig  feiir  tre  na  ctocKaibh, 

'S  cha  tig  folt  tre  chlaigionn  aosd'. 


'Neach 
'Va  gill 
Is  trie  ' 
Aoh  's  1 

In  feaiT 
Is  feaiT 

Na  deaii 

Thoir  nil 
tiha  toir 
Is  trie  le 
(5u  'ii  cri 

Bi  efelsel, 
Ma  'ii  inr 
Na  cuir  d 
Bo  neach 

Na  gabh  : 
<>e  d'  shiK 
A'  bheiun 
''S  an  oirre 

'S  math  ar 
Tha  nid  ai 
'S  fearr  dh 

Na  dol  "thi 
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la  diomhain  dut  a.  bhi  'b 

Do  iieach  a  chuit  ciil  ri  colas  ; 

Mar  thioiindu  'a  it'  chonilil'  air  a  bitnnaibh, 

I'illidh  an  t-amadaii  ri  ghJiraich. 

<!e  do  robli  thn  dripeil, 

'S  coir  dhiit  'bhi  nir  d'  fhaicill  ; 

'S  iad  na  tomiia  '  trice 

Ni  na  tomliaiGcan  cearta. 

Tha  ar  n-uiiic  ruith  gun  stad, 

C'eart  co  lunth  's  a  thig  clach  le  gleaiin ; 

Ni  i  atad  'nuair  thig  i  'ii  lag, 

Us  bidh  a  h-astar  aig  a  ehfann. 

Coart  mar  a  tliig  gaJUionn,  no  aian, 
An  naif  nach  miaiiii  leat  i  'bhi  ann. 
Is  anihluidb  sin  a  tlug  an  t-ang, 
<ic  do  aliaoil  tliu  nach  b'  o  'n  t-Sm. 

Ceart  mar  a  sgaoilcas  an  ceo 

Ja  lunhluidh  mn  a  shiiibldas  gloir, 
Us  ioma  <i<)cliiis  air  >,huag  fciim. 

Cha  b'  e  comnnn  an  da  glmnn,^ 
A  bha  'shanut  orm  'dheonamh  riut ; 
Ach  an  nid  'bhiodh  agnd  'ghabbail  uat, 
'S  an  rud  a  bhiodh  uat  a  thoirt  dhut : 

Nach  b'  e  hiikI  an  commin  saorT 

'S  cha  b'  c  comunn  nam  tnaor  mw  'n  cbtir  ; 

B'  o  'n  comnun-sa  'bhi  toirt  a  null, 

'S  cha  chnmunn  ucli  null  'a  a  nail. 

Ma  'r  fior  gach  sean  fhocal, 
A  labhradi)  Ic  luclid  j^irc  ; 
Bheir  foid  breichc  agux  biiis 
Duinc  air  atha  'a  air  eigin. 

DONNACHA   MAC-DHrARMAID. 

Bha  an  dhuinc  ho  ro-fheuniail  na  lath  a,  lets  an  t  aland 
chiiiil  a  bh'  aigc.  Cha  robh  gleanu  no  anith  an  Siorrachd 
Phe  lirt,  ach  gann,  anns  iinch  robh  e  a'  cumail  Kgoil-sheinn.    (Jed  a 

'  toinachaii.     '  Matli  fh^ioiiltp,  dii-gliaun,  ueo-gbann,  ticu-pliBirteachiul. 
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bha  fradharc  a  shdl  ga  dhith,  cha  robh  rathad  m6r  's  an  diithaich, 
no  sraid  '»  a  bhaile-mhargaidh  nach  siubhladh  e,  gun  8g4tii,  gun 
Bgiorradii.  Kugadh  e  'an  Acheasain  an  Gleann-Dochard,  mu  'n 
bhliadlina  1798.  Mu  1850  chaidh  e  do  Dhuneidinn,  far  an  do 
ph6s,  agUH  an  do  thuinich  e.  Sheinn  Donnacha  an  t-oran  a  leaius 
aig  dinneir  eireachdail  a  chaidh  thoirt  seachad,  an  taigh-osda— 
Dhrocluiid-Choinneachain,  mar  6nair  do  dh*  Fear  Phort-an-Eilein— 

OUAN    no   FHEAR   PHORT-AN-EILEIN   TAOBH   LOCH    TEAMHAIL. 

Le  Donnacha  Mac-Dhiarmaid. 

'S  i  so  deoch  slain t  an  irmuinn, 
'S  gun  ol  sinn  i  le  failte  ; 
Mac-Dhiarmaid  fear  Bho-thaluidh, 
Tha  'n  drasta  anns  a  Phort, 
A  shiol  nam  Baran  prlseil 
A  chleachd  a  bhi  'n  Gleannliobhan, 
Na  sair  dhaoin'  uailse  8\obhailte, 
Nach  stnochdadh  anns  an  trod. 

B'  e  sid  am  fior  dhuin  nasal, 

'S  gach  faillein  'tha  ris  fuaighte  ; 

Cha  chualas  bonn  de  'bhruaidhlean, 

Ach  suairc,  'us  dileas  ceart ; 

An  fhiorfhuil  ghlan,  gun  truailliBy 

'8  an  fhine  bho  na  bhuaint'  'thu ; 

\S  gur  ioma  fiuran  nasal 

A  thainig  uat  a  mach. 

Tliaobh  eile,  bho  do  mhathair, 
Cha  'n  fhaod  mi  fanachd  samhach, 
Ach  labh'ram  air  na  h-^rmuinn 
A  b'  abhaist  'bhi  's  a  Phort ; 
Na  Stiubhartaich  gu  c^nnteach, 
Do  chinncadh  math  nan  righrean, 
A  bh*  againn  ioma  linn, 
Anns  an  rioghachd  so  le  ceart. 

'S  a'  thaobh  do  cheile  ph6sda, 
Ou'n  dean  mi  beagan  comhraidh, 
'S  bean  uasal  i  'tha  s6Draicht', 
'Us  coir  aic'  air  le  ceart ; 
A  thaobh  an  teaghlaich  uasail, 
'S  an  stoc  'ud  as  'n  do  bhuaint'  lad  ; 
Tigh  Fas,  'tha  cliuiteach  fiachail, 
Bho  'n  chiad  fhear  th^in'  a  mach. 
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Nach  fhaic  Mibh  'n  t-oigfhcar  BuniKla 
Tha  againn  anna  an  rum  dliiubli, 
<iur  m6r  am  ineas  'b  an  cliu  do 
Ar  duthaich  e  'bhi  ami ; 
Tha  'riaghladh,  tairis,  ciallach, 
<!u  tiirail,  aoidhcil,  fialaidh  ; 
1*  thargaid,  'us  le  asiath, 
(iu  ar  dionadh  o  gacb  nanih. 

Tha  Faii  'us  fSentftul  'd'  utaoile, 
'H  a  bharr  air  sin  'na  d'  oighreaulid  ; 
'S  tu  'n  leouihaii  s^Jrtuil  loinuuil ; 
'S  tu  'ii  saighdear  aiina  gach  cis  ; 
'S  nau  tigeadh  nainhaid  Htreupnil, 
A  bhagairt  oirnn  le  eucoir, 
Gu  '□  tugadh  tn»a  buiini  dha, 
'S  le  cruutlidan  bhidh  e  le6iiit'. 

Our  caouih  an  am  nu  Hitli  thn, 
'H  gur  garg  an  am  na  stri  thn, 
Our  daoiuicin  uiins  ^'iich  tir  thii, 
'S  na  miltibh  ort  an  toir  , 
(lur  laoch  ft  irail,  treun,  thn 
'Nuair  chuireadh  In  m  bi^^h  giLin  ( 
(in  'm  biudh  i  ann  ad  rcir->a, 
'Nuair  labhradh  tu  jju  htoild 

'S  tu  'ni  fiiiran  Hdthail,  Hncalt, 
'S  tu  cciiit,  iia  gradh,  uau  utouiVi 
'S  tu'  bhuircadh  dhaibh  toduiutun), 
'Xuair  tliarla  Ih  tii  nan  uiir  , 
Ach  guidhcinn  ctilc  uasal, 
(Ju  grad  a  bin  imt  fuu^'hte, 
Le  fcarnniD  •*  air^jiod  fnas^ailt 
'I'a  buaidhtau  bhaunl   clii>n 

Ach  a  Bharain  inhun  Bho-thalui  Hi, 
'S  ann  'their  mi  fhathist  p<iirt  tint, 
Ulio  'u  's  tu  Ceanu  unnidh  aiaid, 
Is  fhean-  learn  tliu  bhi  ann  , 
'S  a  thaobh  nam  huran  aluinn, 
A  aheasaa  leat  gu  laiilir 
'S  toilintinn  h  uiU  1 1  dliiuun, 
Xa  h-armnmn  air  ar  t-eann 
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'Chlann  Dhiurmaid  bidhibh  s\ochail, 

'S  na  togaibh  dhasaii  rai-thlachd  ; 

Ach  gluaisibh  amis  an  fh\rinii, 

'S  air  cridhe  rioghail  glan  ; 

( )'n  's  e  'n  Ceann-cinnidh  fior^mhaith, 

A  tb'  agaiiin  aims  an  tiom  so ; 

'S  'nihac  oighro  bidh  dhuinn  dileas  ; 

S  mis  dh'  fbaodadli  innse  'n  nochd. 

An  t-oighre  's  e  gu  c\nnteach, 
Ard  lighiche  na  t\re, 
An  t-oigfhear  smiorail,  nomhacli  ; 
'S  gur  grinn  learn  cainnt  a  bbeoil, 
A  chron  cha'n  'eil  ri  aireamb, 
O  cbiil  a  cliinn  gu  'shailtean, 
Lc  aghaidb  fblatbail,  aillidb, 
A  thaladb  nam  ban  6g. 

Tba  baintigliearn'  6g  's  an  tir  so, 
'S  i  eireachdail  tbair  mbiltibb, 
'S  bu  mhaith  learn  i  'riut  sinte, 
Air  cbinnt'  a  bharain  oig  ; 
'S  i  sin  Miss  Emlidb  Stiiibbart, 
De  n  teaghlacb  'ud  'bha  cliiiiteach, 
An  fhior  bbean  uasal  iulmbor, 
'S  gacb  g\ulain  air  gach  doigh. 

« 

Bidh  'n  tanaistear  na  dhion  duinn, 
( )'n  f huair  e  staigh  rlo  'n  riaghailte  ; 
Tha  cumail  ceart  us  siothaimh, 
I's  ciosnachadh  na  riogh'chd, 
'S  gu*n  cuir  e  rombaiun  se61adh, 
'N  nair  'theid  sinn  thun  na  corach, 
A  bheir  dhuinn  m6ran  eolais, 
Us  foghlnm  anns  gach  ni. 

Tha  maighstir  Rob.  an  drasta, 
Air  faotuinn  urram  staiteil, 
'S  gur  toileachas  gu  brath  dhuinn, 
An  radh  a  thaiu'  an  nail, 
(Ju'n  choisinn  e  buaidh-14meh, 
Aig  cruinneachadh  nan  Gaidheal, 
Thug  sid  m6r  mheiis  'us  ciatachd^ 
Do  chlann  Diarmad  anns  an  am. 
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Am  fiiiniii  uiii  In  oh^e, 

Xis  guidhcam  soims  nii'ir  liha, 

l.e  onair,  aguH  ni6rohitis, 

'Us  foghlum  anus  gacli  t\imi, 

Nia  bidli  mi  uriochuach  m'  umin, 

'S  cha  tu){  mi  leth  u'  is  c6i]'  dhanili, 

l>o'n  chui<1mi«lKl  cliridhoi],  cliulr  mn, 

Thug  aulns  lUiomh  unch  fiixim. 


lilJK  MAf-DHlT.HAlL. 

Tlia  m6r-mhea!i  agaiu  air  giie-bhardachd  an  irghdnir  so.  'I'liii  i 
soilleir,  »iublil«ch,  neartmlior.  Bii  mhac  e  do  dh'  Aluslair  Mac- 
Dhiighuil,  a  bim  na  thimttiaiiach  'am  Braigh-Fasaidli.  ( 'liuidh  e 
do  dh' Auitralia  mu'u  bhliadhna  1H43,  far  audu  ghabh  i;  tiiiiicaL-has 
mu  chi'ithir  mile  bho  Mhelboiim.  BLiodb  c  aig  :ui  km  sin,  a  reir 
ioniraidli,  mu  dh^  fhichead  bliadhna  'dh  'aoin. 

COMUXS    NA   HTUAHACHl). 

Le  Kob  Mac-DLiighaill. 
Scisd— Buaidli  lu  cuiiiunii  uio  gha<)il ! 

Piseoch  air  comiiiiii  mo  gliauil !  , 

O  I  soirbtioiicliadh  math  li;ia  a  chomuua 
A  fhiiir  an  droch  obair  ma  ^jaoil. 

(iti'n  tiiigeadh  ati  Iciigliiulair  siiaircc, 
An  comiuin  a  luuidh  mi  am  rann ; 
'S  e  comimn  fiur  ghasda  iiit  Stiiamachd, 
Mu'd  tcgainii  tun  dbiiaii  aiin.s  an  am 
Aa  comiimi  a  dh'  eulaidh  mu  thuatU  oirnii' 
Fuadh  ghliu;agaii  uaigiieacli  iiau  gleanu, 
A'  Icasathiidli  clcaclidaidli  na  tuath-clicairmi, 
S  a  chuaitachodli  gluasaid  nau  Clann. 
Buaidh  k  Comiinn,  etc. 

Tha  'u  Comunii  so  nrramach,  feumail, 

A  chasgadli  gach  eucoii-  'ub  go  ; 

'S  thoiil  eaocblaidh  m  mhathasach  ceutac'h, 

Air  abliniHt  miehciltidb  nau  sl6gh  ; 

Am  fear  n  hlia  'n  iiiridli  1e  daoiricii, 

Na  shinoadh  'a  an  aolach  guii  trcoir, 

Tha  'm  bliadliua,  aiv  flicin  's  air  a  thei^hlach, 

Fa'  'unm  'a  in  'aodach  a  f6ir. 

Buaidh  le  Coiuunn,  etc. 
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'S  a  bhean  a  blm  'n  iiiridh  glc  dhiumach 

'S  le  bochduinn  fo  thuirse  's  fo  bhr6n, 

Tha  'm  bliadhna  gu  h-aighearach,  muinieiu:h, 

'S  am  pailtea8  rau  tiirlach  de  16n. 

0  'ii  'mhosgail  fear  tighe  o  'dhiisal, 

'S  a  dh*  fhosgail  a  shuileau  o  chl6  ; 

\S  a  dh'  eirich  gu  famimach,  surdail, 

Mar  dhuine  as-ur  a'  tigli'iiu  bed. 

Buaidh  le  Comuan,  etc. 

0  'u  threigeadh  leo  cuideachd  dhroch  dhaoiiic, 
*S  an  coluadar  baobhail  gun  tur ; 
Fhuair  fuasgladh  a  aimbeart  an  t-saoghail, 
^Us  mhothaich  iad  saorsadh  as-iir. 
Faic  'nis  iad  gu  h-aithreachail  geanmuidh, 
"  'G  ath-cheannach'  ua  h-aimsir"  le  sgoiiin  : 
'S  'toirt  eiseamplair  *s  airidh  a  leanmhuiuu, 
Le  *n  oibribh  's  le  'n  sean'chas  do  'n  cloinii. 
Buaidh  le  Comunn,  etc. 

Gu'm  Vionmholt'  gu'n  teagamh  's  bu  chliuit^ack 
An  gradh  chuir  air  tus  e  air  bonn  ; 
Gradh  dian  nach  robh  farasd  a  mhuchadh, 
'Las  cridheachan  iulmhor  nan  sonn  ; 
Le  curam  mu  an'ma  neo-bhasmhor, 
A  theamadh  gu  brath  's  a  chuir  saor ; 
Ged  their  a  chuid  mhor  de  na  phriibar, 
**  Cha  'n  'eil  iad  ach  'sabhal  am  maoiu." 
Buaidh  le  Comunn,  etc. 

Is  ainmeil  am  ball  deth  's  is  fheumail, 
An  sagart  'tha  'n  Eirionn  ud  thall  ; 
Bu  bhuannachdail  sealbhach  do  cheudaibh, 
A  chuairt  'thug  an  treun-laoch  a  nail  ; 
Thug  Matthew  math  iomadh  fear  dalma, 
A'  purgadoir  gailbheach  an  6il ; 
Chuir  an  sagart  so  comaiu  air  Alba, 
Cied  dhiult  c  's  a  charbhas  'dhi  fe6il. 

Buaidh  Ic  Matthew  an  laoch,  etc. 

Gur  fhada  'bhios  cuimhn'  agus  luaidh,  air 
A  bhall  sin  deth,  Ruairidh  ^  nan  glonn ; 
A  theann  ris  's  na  h-eileanaibh  tuathach, 
'S  a  sgaoil  e  gu  buadhach  'n  ar  fonn  ; 

"  Mr  Ruairidh  Macleoid,  minintear  an  t  soisgeil,  'an  Ceaiin4och-SDiof»rt  \  ai 

Kilean  Sgiathanach. 
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Is  dileaa  'b  is  gaisgeil  an  fhiGimis 

K,  ^ed  a  bha  iarmod  gun  cheill ; 

A  IVuchaian  ri  'egaradh  o  'n  fhion-liuH, 

.M.'ir  mliaaugaii  do  chriouuich  gun  fbeum. 

Buaidh  le  Riiairidh  mo  ghaoil,  etc. 

A'u  fear  a  ghabh  aisling  neo-bliriogliar, 
Xiicli  bi  e  gft  h-innseftdh  gach  ]k  ; 
A<;li  e-san  ghabli  focal  na  firinn, 
Sior  aheasadh  e  dileas  do  ghiia  ; 
I  'ioil  b,  an  droch  mholl  do  aa  chnunueachd  ? 
No  ciod  c,  an  cruinneachd  do  'n  mhoU  t 
'N  teid  daoine  glan  atuauia  'nan  cuideachd. 
Is  <l;ioraicli  gan  luidreadh  'a  a  pfaoU  ) 

Cli.-i  teid  ;  oir  gu  deimhinn  is  Ihir  dhuinn, 
All  caouhla  'tli  air  beusaibli  an  t-sl&igh 
I  >'n  thiiig  iad  da  rlreadh  gu  'm  b'  thcunmil, 
'lllii  diteadh  'h  a  beuuadh  na  pJ>it ; 
Na  miBgearan  mosach  Ic  athadh 
Clia  tog,  air  an  latba,  au  suil : 
Mil  'h  fheudar  ^u  'n  caiug  iad  am  pathadh, 
'S  iinn  dh'  eigheas  iad  searrag  do  chiiil. 
Buaidh  le  Comtinn,  etc. 

Mil  thrnaighe  !  air-son  luclid  nan  taigh-osda, 
'I'lia  ciisbair  an  docluiis  'dol  eiig 
('lia'n  ioghna  iad  'chasadb  an  Br6u  rinn, 
'6  bhi  'g  aithria  droch  sgleo  oirnn  'us  bhreng — 
0  'n  tliachair  do  chomunn  na  Stuamaohd, 
Bhi  8e6ladli  an  t-sluaigh  air  deagh  cbeum  ; 
Ohaill  moran  diubh  "dochas  am  buannachd." 
'S  cha  'u  fhaigh  iad  na  dh'  fnuasglas  am  feuni. 
Bnaidb  le  Coniunn,  etc. 

AK    II.    CUID. 

0  !  c'ait  a  bheil  obair  cho  suarach, 
Ki  Buldhidh  mu  'n  cuairt  air  a  bh6rd  ! 
An  coiialtradb  dana  ri  tuaileas, 
Ri  brionnal  mi-chuannta  ag  61 ; 
Co-fharpaiB  gun  tlacbd  agus  buaireas 
Mu  dbeireadh  a'  bualadh  nan  dom  ; 
'S  a  mionnachadh,  'chaoidh  iiach  diiiii-uasal : 
An  siachair  nacb  sguab  leia  a  chom  1 
Buaidh  \e  CoTnviTv"n,  e\*i. 
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Fear  riichdail  an  leth-oir  ua  luatha, 

Fear  eile  'na  shuacan  air  8t6l — 

Fear  'bruchdail  's  a  sgeitheadh  rau  'n  chiiaiche. 

'S  fear  eile  *toirt  fuaim  air  a  che61 ; 

An  namhaid  gu  ailghioa  ri  lua'ghair, 

Cha  'n  iarr  e  ceoi-cluaise  ui  's  fhearr ; 

'M  feadh  dh'fhanas  an  cogaisean  suaiiiilnieach, 

Oir  tha  iad  gu  luath  a  dol  cearr. 

Biiaidh  le  Comiinn,  etc. 


'S  a  mhaduinn  an  am  dhoibh  sud  dusgadh, 
'S  neo-aoidheil  an  gnuis  'us  am  fiamli  ; 
lad  anshocrach,  acaineacb,  ciurta 
Trom,  airsneulach,  bruite  nan  cliabh; 
Cba  chluinnear  o'n  shigan  ach  ckrsan, 
Oir  theirig  an  tabhacbd  's  an  cl\ ; 
Cha  ghabh  'us  cha'n  fhulling  biadh  laidir 
Cha  fhreagair  d'  an  c^ileachd  ach  tea. 
Buaidh  le  Comunn,  etc. 

Nach  anabarrach  meallta  am  bruadar, 
Bha  'n  eauchainnibh  luaineach  nan  Gael  ; 
'N  uair  mheas  iad  an  carraid  's  an  tuasaid 
'An  cuideachaibh  truaillidh  nam  bkl. 
Mar  ghaisge,  mar  urram,  's  mar  chruadal, 
Bha  dhoibhsar  tur  dhualach  's  an  stri  ; 
NacK  ioghna'  nach  tuigeadh  na  truaighain, 
Ciod  e  chuir  an  t-uabhar  'nan  cri. 

Buaidh  le  Comunn,  etc. 

Ach  'nis  bheir  an  Comunn  so  buaidh  orr*, 
'Us  treigidh  am  fuath  'us  am  fraoch  ; 
Cha  'n  fhaicear  tuill'  eabar  mu  ghuaillibh, 
No  sgrioba  mu  ghruaidhibh  nan  laoch  ; 
Cha  bhi  fear-na-toiseachd  an  uachdar, 
A'  cur  nan  daoin'  uaillse  fo.shiil ; 
Bi'dh  iadsau  gu  ceannalta,  suairce, 
'Us  paidhidh  an  tuath  dhoibh  na  mail. 
Buaidh  le  Comunn,  etc. 

Cha  'n  fhaicear  fir  ch6ire  na  stuaime, 
Ni  's  m6  aig  luchd  druaibe  an  sas  ; 
Mu  's  6iginn  gu'n  iarr  iad  'bheag  iiatha, 
Leo  iocar  a  luach  dhoibh  gun  dail ; 
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Dh'  fhalbh  coBiiadh  nan  eairaide  croaJa, 
'Bha  fiaradh,  le  brosgal  'an  r6d  ; 
Chain  iudsan  an  greim  bh'ac  de  'n  cusbair, 
'S  cha  chluinnear  an  gusgal  'a  a  mliM. 
Biiaidh  le  Gomuun,  etc. 

Ach  Bibhse  'chuir  Comunn  na  Stuanmcbd, 
jVn  aidbfaeil  caoin-shuarach,  'b  au  u6b  ; 
'I'ha  miae  'g  mdh  ribh  anns  an  uair  so, 
Gu  bheil  sibh  'na  'r  truaillidheachd  iha  ; 
Clia  dan  'ub  cha  nikr  leam  'bhi  'g  liui^eadh 
(ill  'n  tug  sibli  do  tlilreautachd  fnath  ; 
Oir  dearbhar  gu  beachdaidh  o  'n  fhlrinn 
'Uv  cleachdai<lh  's  'ur  h-inutit)n  'bhi  cual. 
Btiaidh  Ic  Cominin,  etc. 

Nach  Boilleir  ri  leuglmdh  'a  a  Ithiobul, 
'S  na  briatbraibh  a  sgrlobhadh  Ic  Pol ; 
Nnch  sealbhaich  luchd-niisg'  agus  m'l-ghniomh, 
'Chaoidh  ciiibhrinn  an  rioghachd  na  (^tbir  ! 
r.uT  ann  a  tba  'n  an'ma  fo  'n  dUcadli, 
'H  gn  'm  bi  iad  gn  dillinn  'an  truaigh  ! 
'S  nacb  'cil  nig  an  corpaibh  do  ahiocbaint, 
Ach  fhad  'a  'bhioa  iad  sinnte  'e  an  uaigh ! 

'5  truagk  gum  bitheadh  clatiri-daoitt, 
•  Strvigkewlk  an  an'ma  '»  am  laaoin  I 

Nack  neartaidieadh  lamhan  a'  Cfuymuitm, 
'S  gu'n  cuireailh  drock  ohair  cko  faoin  ! 

Nach  trcigciidh  os^ird  'ns  oa-iosal, 
Na  d6ighcana  millteach  gun  ^gb  ! 
Bha  measail  na  latha  aig  Dives, 
'S  a  threoraich  na  milte  gu  cradh  ! 
Nach  aouadh  ri  Ooiuunn  nam  firoaii, 
'S  an  apiorad  'b  am  firinn,  ri  'n  ceann ; 
An  caraid  tha  tains  'ns  dileas, 
'S  gu  authainn  nach  diobair  am  faun  ; 

loa  au  Slannighear  caomh, 

Cia  luor  a  ghradhaich  an  saogli'l, 

'Nnair  thainig  c  'shuhradh  a  phubnitl  1 

'S  a  dlmingnoachadh  (.'onuiinn  nan  Naotwh. 


chaidh  e-fheiu,  's 

COMH-CHRUINNEAC 
ANN  A] 


A'  boillsgeadh  gu 
Le  ^lleachd  na  m 
Tha  'choisridh  le ' 
Air  fann-ghaoth  a 
Tha  ard-bheann  'i; 
(»ach  tulach,  gach 
Nochdadh  furain  ' 
•S  mac-tiilla  gu  siju 

'"^  ro  aoibhneach  a 
j^k*  aluinu  cian-ain 
'I'ha  Baii-righ  Victt 
Air  astar  le  h-Ailb( 
Beanuachd  ga  d'  le 
ll^  ^^aoh  solas,  's  gach 

Tha  togradh  nam  i 
'Gh4raid  rioghail  a' 

Athall  mo  ghraidh, 
Craobh-sgaoilidh  dc 
pu  dllinn  bi'dh  lua 
'8  co-chruinneach'  i 
Le  annsachd  tha  eh 
Am  balachan  na  ml 

.4  -.     ^  <  1    1    •  .         . 


A  ^  -lui-;- 


•    •«  «  •    « • 
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Tha  uil'  ghreadhuactias  nadiijr,  'a  uilc  ^iliiiaicliuuiitoH  ^Fd-th\r, 
Air  ard-ghleuB  gii  h-ighnior,  'a  u  pliiob'reachd  a'  aeid  ; 
Tha  'n  luath-ghair  a'  mendach  'a  an  ait-ioHaeh  ag  eiridli-:- 
Tha  bhaa-r\gh  's  an  ai^tar  'au  uarbod  nan  i^teud. 

Failt'  air  na  laoich — mile  tailte  'iia  biiaidh  dhoilih, 

'Tha  teachd  le  Gleann-Libhcaim  o  gharbhlach  nam  beann, 

Le  targaid  'us  claidheamh  'im  cath-thuath  I^ocliabar, 

'S  an  snaaadh  mar  eilid  a'  frithOeuni  's  a  ghleanu 

Tha  gaisgich  Sh  rath-Mai  rid  h,  Shrath-Teiintieil,  'a  Bhraigh-Ath^ll, 

Shrath-Arduil,  Shrath-Tadha,  Thiilaich-nihaite  'a  Dhail-cham, 

<5u  deas  iiidheaniaioht,'  6rdail,  'glaoadh  geiir  air*  na  c6dliail— 

'a  an  t-ard-fhlatb  D£in -blathain,  'a  Clann-FhionulaidU  Bhraigh-nih^. 

Tha'  Bhan-righ  am  fagiis,  'iiia  Beid  aiiaa  an  ealaidh, 
Feuch  bratach  nam  buadh  air  ac  ard-thiir  a'  snamh  : 
Tha  'tiiiilean  a'  glacadh  citairt  iluinn  Dhiin-Chaillinn, 
'S  na  gunnacha'  mJira  'Uiirt  aanaa  do  'n  blilkr ; 
■Oluinn  an  toirm-ghair  ug  eiridh,  o  ghillean  an  fh^ilidh, 
'S  an  iolach  a  mendach'  air  iietar  a  chumhuard, 
Tha  Vietoria  'ua  Aitheart  to  tbeamianu  na  Gafiltachd — 
Buaidh  chaithream  gu  authainn,  6  hi,  ho  r6  ! ! 

'S  flat  hail  ged  'a  tlii,  'a  rioghail  ged  'a  eaoimhnoil. 

An  ard-shuil  'tha  dearcadh  air  trom-shreath  nan  laoch, 

'S  e  ceud  pheara'  na  cruinne,  is  aobhar  gach  urram 

Tha  measadh  Ror  dhllaeachd  fir  Athall  da  taobh  ; 

Cha  do  aheae  riamh  air  iLirich,  'tlmg  barrachd  a  btilir  orra 

Cruaidb,  calma,  deas,  innealt,  gun  amhluadh,  'a  gun  gh6 ; 

'S  baideal  dionaidli  an  traa  iad  do  Bhan-righ  na  UUItachd — 

Jjliochd  an  ainnaeir  a  mach  bio>lh  buaidh  aig  na  6c6id. 

Tlia  'ni  pJiilliunD  gu  reachdmh6r  measg  boidlichid  an  reidhlein, 
A'  dealradb  le  aeudan,  'a  tha  chuirm  air  a  sgaoil* ; 
Tha  ard  ainm  ar  tir-bhreth,  le  fialachd  'Ghlinu-Libheann, 
A'  nochdadh  gur  rioghail  tuath  ghlinn  an  fhraoich  ; 
Tha  'n  itheanaich  is  prlseil,  'a  gach  lius-mheas  ia  mUae, 
Ua  bef)-dhibho  na  fionain  a'  cnartach  a  bhiiird— 
'S  an  t-ard-fhlath  an  Ceannard,  aig  deaa  laimh  na  Ban-righ, 
"S  a  ch^ile  a'  Bhan-mhorair  'a  ain  Priounaa  din  dliith. 

Tha  Blian-righ  a'  fagail— beannachd  nan  (iaSl  le', 
A  cuia-aa  's  i  'n  cuis-sa  c6  theireadh  no  dh'  fheud  ; 
Soraidh  'a  an  km  le,  'us  soraidh  do  dh' Ailbeart, 
Am  Freasdal  g"  an  dionadh  o  dhochinn  'a  o  bheitd — 
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'S  o  'u  tha  iad  air  falbh  uainn,  air  chuairt  do  Bhraid-Albsum, 
Tha  Athall  le  fiughar  beachd  leanailt  an  curs' — 
( *ha  di-chuimhnichear  chaoidh  leinn,  dealas,  giulan,  'us  caoimhneas, 
Victoria  'us  AiWeart  ar  'n  annsacbd,  's  ar  diiil. 

Dcoch-slkinte  na  Ban-righ  's  a  c^ile  am  Prionnsa 
Sguab  ^  e,  gach  fior  Gha^l  le  sodan  'us  sunnt ; 
Dcoch-sl^inte  Ghlinn-Llbheann,  ard  cbeannard  fir  Athall, 
'S  a  Bhau-mhorair  kluinn — ni  's  fhearra  gu  gbninnd  ; 
Agus  6lainaid  uile,  Faschoille  'us  Urrard, 
Bail'-na-Cille,  's  an  Tulaich,  Ceanndrogan,  'us  Le6id — 
'Us  6lamaid  le  fathrum,  am  fior  ghaisgeach  an  Doire  ; 
Dcoch-sl^inte  an  fhreiceadain,  6  hi,  h6  r6  ! 


DONNACHA   MAC-OILLEADHAIN. 

Bha  an  t-dghdar  deas-dh^nach  so,  na  mhinistear  diadhaidb, 
saothrachail,  anns  an  Eaglais  Shaoir  'an  Glean n-Urchaidh  i^ 
cheithir  bliadhna  deug  air  fhichead.  Chaochail  e  air  an  s^thamh 
latha  fichcad  de  December^  1871,  'uuair  a  bha  e  a  dh'  aois  ^ 
bliadhna  deug  'us  tri  fichead.  Bha  Mr  Mac-Gilleadhain  fo  'n  ainin 
"  Fior  Gh4el "  na  charaid  dileas,  deallasach,  do  'n  "  Teachdaire 
G4^1ach  "  fad  a  reis  ghoirrid.  Tha  'n  t-6ran  maiseach  a  leanas,  % 
nochdadh  "  Aoibhneas  a  Bhr6in,"  a  mhosguil  ann  an  cridhe  an 
dghdair  air  dha  dearcadh  air  maisealachd  tir  a  bhreth  'iis  oige— 
agus  theirear  rium,  gur  ro-ainmig  a  chithear  sealladh,  a  bheir 
barrachd  air  cruth  'us  ailleachd  na  duthcha  sin. 

SKALLADH   O   MHULLACH   SHROIN-a'-CHLACHAIN    AIG    OILLFHINN.  I 

Le  Donnacha  Mac-Gilleadhain. 

'S  mi  'm  shuidh'  air  an  tulaich. 
Air  mullach  an  aonaich, 
Gun  duine  a'  m'  chuideachd — 
Gu  buileach  a'  m'  aonar — 
Tha  smaointeanan  iomadh 
Air  m'  anam  ag  aomadh, 
'Bha  fada  na  'n  cadal ; 
Ach  innseam  an  t-aobhar. 

Tha  mo  shuil  air  Loch-Tadha, 
'S  gach  faileas  is  b6idhche 
A  chi  mi  na  broilleach 
Mur  chaoin  uchd  caomh  6ighe  ; 
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Mar  Jeanabh  na  chadal 
'Am  maduinn  na  h-6ige, 
A  ghaoth  buin  ^  caomh  ris 
Mu  'n  caocbai)  a  gloirmhais'. 

Tba  'n  Bealladh  'tba  'sgaoiV 

Air  gaob  taobh  agus  laimb  dhiom 

\Aa  maiae  mar  'b'  abhaist, 

'S  gnuJB  Daduir  gun  sgraing  oirr' ; 

Na  coilltean  cho  iirar 

'S  lucbd-ciuil  air  gacb  cmnu  diubb, 

Le  'n  ceilpirean  siubhlach — 

Mo  riiD-Ba  gach  &m  iad  ! 

Tba  Dochard  'na  dbeannaibb, 
A'  teannadh  ri  L6cbaidb, 
An  coioneamh  a  ch^ile, 
Bean  bheuaaoh  cbiuin  cb6mbnard  ; 
'S  'a  uair  tbig  i  'na  gblaoaibh 
'S  a  oaJBgear  iad  c6mhladb, 
Grad  tbr^igidh  a  bbuirb'  e 
'Us  atriocbdaidh  a  mbbrcbuis. 

Is  maiseach  an  sealladb 

Gleaim-Docbard  'b  Gleann-L^baidh, 

Le  'n  liibau,  le  '□  glacan, 

Le  'n  leacain,'  le  'n  c^mhnaird — 

Le  'n  sTutbanan  suibblach, 

Le  dbaluinneui  boidheach, 

'S  an  cluinnear  an  amudan, 

Am  briidhearg,  's  an  smebnicb — 

Tba  iadsan  gun  cbaocbladh 

'S  an  aogasg  a  b'^bbaist ; 

Ach  c'ait  'eil  a  chuideachd 

A  cbleachd  a  bhi  'tamh  annt'  1 

Tba  cuid  fo  na  leacan, 

'S  a  cbadal  'tba  s&mbacb — 

A'  cbuid  is  ro  pbailt' 

Air  an  Bgapadh  's  gaob  iite  ! 

Cait  'eil  a  bhuidheano, 
Bba  mireagach,  luaineaob, 
Ag  iasgach  nan  srutbaa 
'S  a  tathaicb  am  bruachan. 


'Ni 
De  ' 
Bhi 

Tha 

A'dj 
'Nac 
Heir 
Ach  ( 
A  dh 
'Us  a 
C'ait 

Chini 
<jJun  n 
Ach  e' 
A  dim 
Tha'n 
Ach  c'l 
Bha  CD 
'S  bha  I 

'Us  Chi 
Air  lom 
Ach  c'a; 
'Ga  dun 
O'ait  aa 
A  choisi 
'S  e  frea 
''  h  bea^ 


Perthshire  Gaelic  Songs. 

Tha  comunu  mo  ghritidh 
A  bu  bhUtb  learn  'b  bit  taitiieach, 
'S  na  dh'  fh&gadh  'n  an  craoVjhaii 
Lc  aois  air  an  seacadh. 

Uu  h-iosal  mu  'm  choinneanih 

'N  an)  Folach  's  au  duHluinn 

Am  fochair  a  cheile 

Tha  'n  Caistcal*  'a  a  chniielinn; 

Tha  caaan  'na  laraich 

Na  tiros  do  'n  eimlaith, 

'S  n'  'm  faicear  ann  lamh  gheal 

'Ni  ('lareach  a  dhuBgadh. 

Threig  a  mhais'  e  gii  slomiidh, 
(I  'ii  t.hrial  iad  na  h-krmuin, 
ThH  balbh  ague  tosdach 
Na  fhochair  'uu  Iamb  ris  ; 
Sgal  aioniiEutiT  cba  duisg  iad 
Mur  bu  diigh  'us  a  b'abhiwst ; 
Is  cadal  am  feasd  doibh 
<;us  an  tig  U  a  b)irath  orr*. 

Bha  iad  innleachdach,  tc6ma, 
'Us  gaolach  air  bcairtcaa — 
'fJa  thorradh  ri  cheile 
Le  eueoir  no  ceartas  ; 
Ach  faic  mar  a  dh'  cirich, 
An  tr^ine  's  an  tapadh 
Do  'n  aog  b'  eiginn  geilleadh, 
lad  fhein  us  an  gaiagich  ! 

Tha  Cinnealla  uan  lebmhau 
'S  Ac;ha-mh6r  mar  a  bba  iad, 
Ach  thriall  na  fir  mh6ra 
Rinn  c6mbniiidh  'na  tamh  annt', 
Chrion  na  atuic,  shearg  na  fidrain 
Bha  iirar  'us  iiaor  ; 
Tha  'choill  air  a  riisgadh 
'S  na  fiiithaidh  air  Irosachd'^ 

'S  iomadh  miigh  agus  caochladh 
'Chi  'n  aois  nach  b\i  mhian  leath , 
Bbeir  de6ir  o  na  suilean 
'S  a  dhuisggas  trom  iargntn  ; 


Leac-£ 

'Sifh 
Le  lot 

M\le  6 
Learn 
'Us  do 
'Sdoi 
Dobh. 
Gach  1 
Tlrnai 
Bu  bh^ 

'Nis  sIj 
Mu  'm 
'Us  sli 
'S  am  i 
S14n  le 
'SBein 
Sl^n  le 
'Sam  I 
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Macleod,  G.  G.,  teacher,  Gledfield  Public  School,  Ardgay 

Macleod,  Henry  Dunning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London 

Macleod,  John,  Public  School,  Drumsmittal,  North  Kessock 

Macleod,  Murdo,  37  Chamber  Street,  Edinburgh    ' 

Macleod,  Neil,   22  Viewforth  Gardens,  Edinburgh,   Bard  to  the 

Society 
Macmichael,  the  Rev.  Duncan,  Duncansburgh,  Fort-William 
Macnee,  James,  M.D.,  Inverness 
Macnish,  Rev,  Dr,  Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada 
Macphail,  Alex.,  Forbes  Field,  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen 
Macphail,  I,  R.  N„  advocate,  Eklinburgh 

Macphail,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Free  Church  Manse,  Griminish,  Benbecula 
Macpherson,  Alex.,  solicitor,  Kingussie 
Macpherson,  Alexander,  1  Laurieston  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
Macpherson,  Campbell,  Bandon  Co.,  Cork,  Ireland 
Macpherson,    Captain,    J.    F.,  Caledonian   United   Service   Club, 

Edinburgh 
Macpherson,  Duncan,  steamboat  agent,  Union  Street,  Inverness 
Macpherson,  Dim  can,  Inverguseran,  Knoydart 
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Macpherson,  George,  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  St  Andrew's  Square, 

Edinburgh 
Macpherson,  John,  The  Hotel,  Ullapool 
Macpherson,  Alex.,  grocer,  Inglis  Street,  Inverness 
Macqueen,  Rev.  John,  Chapel  House,  Inverness 
Macqueeu,  William,  Baron  Taylor's  Lane,  Inverness 
Macrae,  Rev.  Farquhar,  M.A.,  E.G.  Manse,  Invergarry 
Macrae,  Rev.  A.,  Free  Church  Manse,  Clachan,  Kintyre 
Macrae,  R.,  postmaster,  Beauly 
Macrae,  John,  solicitor,  Dingwall 
Macrae,  John,  M.D.,  Craigville,  Laggan,  Kingussie 
Macrae,  Kenneth,  Dayville,  Grant  County,  Oregon 
Macritchie,  A.  J.,  solicitor,  Inverness 
Macrury,  Rev.  John,  Snizort,  Skye 

Mactavish,  Alexander,  Ironmonger,  Castle  Street,  Inverness 
Mactavish,  Duncan,  High  Street,  Inverness 
Mactavish,  P.  D.,  solicitor,  Inverness 
Meuivean,  C.  S.,  Kilfinichen  House,  Pennyghael,  Mull 
Masson,  Rev.  Donald,  M.D.,  57  Albany  Place,  Ekiinburgh 
Matheson,  Dr  Farquhar,  Soho  Square,  London 
Matheson,  Gilbert,  draper,  Inverness 
Matheson,  R.  F.,  factor,  Tarbert,  by  Portree 
Maxwell,  Thomas  Edward  Hall,  of  Dargavel,  DunoUy,  Inverness 
Medlock,  Arthur,  Bridge  Street,  Inverness 
Menzies,  Duncan,  farmer,  Blairich,  Rogart 
Miller,  K  T.,  Fort-William 
Miller,  Dr,  Belford  Hospital,  Fort-William 
Mitchell,  Captain,  Georgefield,  Uddingston,  Glasgow 
Mitchell,  William,  draper.  Fort- William 
Moir,  Dr,  High  Street,  Inverness 
Morgan,  Arthur,  6  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Morrison,  Hew,  Free  Library,  Edinburgh 
Morrison,  John  M.,  Stomoway 
Mortimer,  John,  344  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen 
Munro,  Rev.  Robert,  B.D.,  Old  Kilpatrick,  near  Glasgow 
Munro,  William,  bookseller.  Petty  Street,  Inverness 
Murdoch,  John,  Horton  Cottage,  Uddingstone 
Murray,  Francis,  The  Lodge,  Portree 
Murray,  James,  M.D.,  Inverness 
Naime,  David,  sub-editor,  "  Northern  Chronicle" 
Nicolson,  Donald,  Primrose  Cottage,  Uig,  Portree 
Neil,  R.  A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
Noble,  John)  bookseller,  Castle  Street,  Inverness 
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CHara,   Thomas,    Inspector  of  National  Schools,    Portarlington 

Ireland 
O'Growney,  Professor  Eugene,  Maynooth  College,  Ireland 
Poison,  A.,  Public  School,  Dunbeath 
Ritchie,  Rev,  R.  L.,  Creich,  Sutherlandshire 
Robertson,  Rev.  Duncan,  The  Manse,  Tarbert,  Lochfyne 
Robertson,  John,  Tartan  Warehouse,  Fort- William 
Robertson,  Ossian,  banker,  Stomoway 
Robson,  A.  Mackay,  Constitution  Street,  Leith 
Roddie,  W.  S.,  music  teacher,  Southside  Road,  Inverness 
Ross,  A.  M.,  editor,  "The  North  Star,"  Dingwall 
Ross,  Provost  Alex.,  Inverness 
Ross,  Hugh,  V.S.,  Union  Road,  Inverness 
Ross,  James,  solicitor,  Inverness 
Ross,  James,  hotelkeeper,  Broadford,  Skye 
Ross,  John,  procurator-fiscal,  Stomoway 
Ross,  Bailie  Jonathan,  Inverness 
Siiarp,  D.,  81  Scott  Street,  Garnethill,  Glasgow 
Shaw,  James  T.,  Gordonbush,  Brora 

Shirres,  George  Buchan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambriige 
Simpson,  George  B.,  Broughty-Ferry 
Sinclair,  Rev.  A.  Maclean,  Belfast,  Prince  Edward's  Island 
Sinclair,  Rev.  Colin,  Kirkhill 
Sinton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Dores,  Inverness 
Skene,  Lawrence,  Portree 
Smart,  P.  H.,  dm  wing-master,  Inverness 
Spalding,  William  C.   Adampore,  South  Syltet,  India 
Steele,  A.  F.,  agent,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Inverness 
Stewart,  Colin  »!.,  Dingwall 
Stewart,  A.  J.,  grocer,  Union  Street 
Strachan,  Professor,  Marple,  Cheshire 
Strachan,  R.  R.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Inverness 
Strickland,  Robert,  Clutha  Cottage,  Kenneth  Street 
Stuart,  ex-Bailie  W.  G.,  Inverness 
Sutherland,  George  Miller,  solicitor,  Wick 
Sutherland,  The  Rev.  (Jeorge,  Beauly 
Sutherland,  Hector,  town-clerk,  Wick 
Sutherland,  John,  rector,  Andersonian  Institution,  Forres 
Swan,  Cameron  Lauriston,  Bromley,  Kent 

Thompson,  Colin,  American  Exchange  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
Thomson,  Hugh,  stockbroker,  Inverness 
Thomson,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Fodderty,  Strathpeffer 
Urquhart,  Donald,  Public  School,  Staffin,  Portree 
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Urquhart,  Robert,  jun.,  solicitor,  Forres 

Wallace,  Thomas,  rector.  High  School,  Inverness 

Warren,  John,  accountant,  British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Kingussie 

Whyte,  David,  photographer.  Church  Street,  Inverness 

Whyte,  Duncan,  live-stock  agent,  226  Duke  Street,  Glasgow 

Whyte,  John,  "  Leader"  Office,  Edinburgh 

Wilson,  George,  S.S.C,  20  Young  Street,  Edinburgh 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Gunn,  William,  draper,  Inverness 

Jamieson,  Walter,  Glenarm  Co.,  Ireland 

Mackenzie,  John,  Spylair  Road,  Edinburgh 

Moir,  Dr  F.  M.,  Aberdeen 

Nicolson,  Alex.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Greenock 

Tweedmouth,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Guisachan,  Inverness-shire 


LTST  OF  BOOKS 


IN 


THE    SOCIETTS   LIBRARY. 


:1 


NAMES   OF  BOORS. 

Ossian's     Poems    (H.    Society's    edition, 

Gaelic  and  Latin),  3  vols. 
Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities 
Smith's  Seann  Dana         .... 
Highland    Society's    Report   on    Ossian's 

Poems     ...... 

Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Highlands,  2  vols 
Skene's  Picts  and  Scots    .... 

Dain  Osiein  Mhic  Fhinn  .... 

Macleod's  Oran  Nuadh  Ga^lach 
An  Teachdaire  Ga€lach,  1829-30 
'Carew's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  . 
Grain  Ghilleasbuig  Ghrannd,  two  copies    . 
Connell's  Reul-eolas  .... 

Maclauchlan's  Celtic  Gleanings 
Maclauchlan's  Early  Scottish  Church 
The  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book 
Macleod  and  Dewar's  Gaelic  Dictionary    . 
Highland  Society's  do.,  2  vols. 

Ritson's  Caledonians,  Picts  and  Scots 
Dr  Walker's  Hebrides,  2  vols  . 
Campbell's  Language,  Poetry,  and  Ma  sic 

of  the  Highland  Clans 
Macnicol's  Remarks  on  Dr  Johnston's  Tour 

in  the  Hebrides         .... 
Som  ers'  Letters  from  the  Highlands 


DONOR. 

Colonel    Mackenzie 
of  Parkmount 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Mr  W.  Mackay 

Mr  Charles  Mackay 

ditto 
Rev.  Dr  Maclauchlan 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Sir  Ken.  S.  Mackenzie 
of  Gairloch,  Bart, 
ditto 
ditto 

Mr  John  Murdoch 

ditto 
ditto 
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NAMBS  OF   BOOKS. 

Cameron's  Chemistry  of  Agriculture 
Sketches  of  Ishiv     .... 
Cameron's  History  of  Skye 
Kennedy's  Bardic  Stories  of  Ireland 
Hicky*8  Agricultural  Class  Book 
Orain  Gha^lach  Mhic  Dhunleibhe 
The  Wolf  of  Badenoch     . 
Familiar  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Life 
Antiquity  of  the  Caelic  Language     . 
The  Dauntless  Red  Hugh  of  Tyrconnell 
The  Kilchoman  People  Vindicated   . 
Ciiraid  a'  Ghaidheil — Sermon  . 
Highland  Clearances  the  Cause  of  Higl 

land  Famines  .... 
(Voperative  Associations 
Lecture  .         .         . 

Ileview  of  "  Eight  Days  in  Islay  " 
Cold  Diggings  in  Sutherland    . 
Ileview  of  Liuiguage  of  Ireland 
Highland  C'hanicter 
An  Teachdaire  Gadach,  1829-30 
The  Scottish  Regalia 
Campbell's  West  Highland  Tales,  4  vols 
Bliadhna  Thearlaich 
Macfarlane's  Collection  of  Gaelic  Poems 
Old  Gaelic  Bible  (partly  MSS.) 

MacHale's,  Archbishop,  Irish  Pentateuch 
Irish  Translation  of  Moore's  Melodies 
The  Bull   "  Ineffabilis "    (Liitin,    English 

Gaelic,  and  French)  . 
Celtic  Language  and  Dialects  . 
Bourke's  Irish  Grammer  . 
Bourke's  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish 
Mackenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry 

Mac-Crimmou's  Piobaireachd    . 

Stratton*s  Gaelic  Origin  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Gaelic  Translation  of  Apocrypha  (by  Rev 

A.  Macgregor) 
Buchanan's  Historia  Scotia) 
The  Game  Laws,  by  R.  G.  Tolmie 


IK^NOB. 

Mr  John  Murdoch 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dittc 

ditto 

ditto 
Mr  Alex.  Mackenzie 

ditto 
Miss  Hood 

J.    Mackenzie,    M.D., 
of  Eileanaeh 
Canon  Bourke 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Rev.   W.  Ross,    Glas- 
gow 

Rev.  A.  Macgregor 
ditto 

ditto 
Mr  William  Mackay 
ditto 


Library. 
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St  James's  Magazine,  vol.  i.      . 

Fingal  (edition  1762) 

Collection  of  English  Poems  (2  vols.) 
Philologic  Uses  of  the  Celtic  Tongue 
Scoto-Celtic  Philology 

Dana  Oisein  (Maclauchlan's  edition) 

Munro's  Gaelic  Primer 

M'Alpine's  Gaelic  Dictionary    . 

MTherson's  Duanaire 

Munro's  Gaelic  Grammar 

Grain  Mhic-an-t-Saoir 

Grain  Uilleim  Ross. 

('eithir  Searmoinean,  le  Dr  Dewar 

Carsewell's  Prayer  Book  (Gaelic) 

Scots'  Magazine  (1757)     . 

History  of  the  Rebellion,  1745-46 

vrelsh  Bible    .... 

Gld  Gaelic  New  Testament 

Adhamh  agus  Eiibh  (Adam  and  Eve) 

Old  Gaelic  Bible      . 

Grain  Ailein  Diighallaich 

Macpherson's  Poem's  of  Ossian 

An  Gaidheal  for  1873       . 

Grain,  cruinnichte  le  Mac-an-Tuainear 

The  Gospels,  in  eight  Celtic  dialects 

Eraser  of  Knockie's  Highland  Music 

The  Clan  Battle  at  Perth,  by  Mr  A.  M. 

Shaw        ...... 

The  Scottish  Metrical  Psalms  . 

Sailm  Dhaibhidh  Ameadreachd  (Ed.  1659) 

Biographical      Dictionary     of      Eminent 

Scotsmen  (9  vols.)    . 
Grain  Ghilleasbuig  Grannd 
C^arsach  nan  Beann 
Fulangas  Chriost 
Dain  Spioradail 


} 


DONOR. 

Mr     Mackay,     book- 
seller, Inverness 
C.  Fraser-Mackintosh, 

Esq.,  M.P. 
Mr  D.  Mackintosh 
Mr  D.  Maciver 
Lord  Neaves,   LL.D., 

r  .R.S.E. 
Maclachlan  <fe  Stewart 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Purchased 
Mr  A.  Macbean 
Mr  D.  Mackintosh 
Mr  L.  Mackintosh 
Mr  L.  Macbean 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
The  Publishers 
Mr     A.      Mackintosh 

Shaw%  London 
Mr  J.    Mackay,  J. P., 

Hereford 

Mr   Mackenzie,   Bank 

Lane,  Inverness 

The  Author 

Mr  J.  Fraser,  Glasgow 

Mr    A.    R.    Macraild, 

Inverness 
Mr  J.  Craigie,  Dundee 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
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Spiritual  Songs  (Gaelic  and  English) 

Alexander  Macdonald's  Gaelic  Poems 

Grain  Mhic-an-t-Saoir 

Leabhar  nan  Ceist    .... 

Co-eigneachadh  Soisgenlach  (Boston) 

History  of  the  Druids  (Toland's) 

Melodies  from  the  Gaelic . 

Maclean's  History  of  the  Celtic  Language 

Leabhar  Sailm         .... 

Origin  and  descent  of  the  Gael 

Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar 

Macpherson's      Caledonian       Antiquities 

(1798) 

Biboul  Noimbh  (London,  1855) 

Searmona  Mhic-Dhiarmaid 

Dain  Oisein     ..... 

Fingal(1798) 

Life  of  Columba  (1798)    . 
Grain  Roib  Dhuinn  Mhic-Aoidh 
Dain  leis  an  Urr.  I.  Lees 
Searmons  leis  an  Urr.  E.  Blarach 
Eaglais  na  h-Alba,  leis  an  Urr  A.  Clare, 

Inbhimis  ..... 

Bourke's  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Race 

Reid's  Bibliotheca  Scoto-Celtica 

Munro's  Gaelic  Primer  (3  copies  in  library) 

Eachdraidh  na  h-Alba,  le  A.  MacCoinnich 

(3  copies)  ..... 

Dain  Ghailig  leis  an  Urr.  L  Lees 
Philologic  Uses  of  the  Celtic  Tongue,  by 

Professor  Geddes  (1872)  . 
Philologic  Uses  of  the  Celtic  Tongue  (1873) 
Poems  by  Ossian,  in  metre  (1796)    . 

Proceedings  of  the  Historical  and  Archseo- 
logical  Association  of  Ireland 
(1870-86) 

Shaw's  Gaelic  Dictionary  (1780) 

History  of  the  Culdees,  Maccallum's. 

Macdiarmid's  Gaelic  Sermons  (MS.  1773). 

"Gaelic  Grammar,  Irish  character  (1808)    . 


DOKOR. 

Mr  J.  Craigie,  Dundee 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Mr  J.  Mackay,  Here- 
ford 
ditto 

Purchased 

The  Author. 

Rev.  Dr  Lees,  Paisley 

The  Author 

ditto 
Mr    Alex,     Kennedy, 
Bohuntin 


The  Society 

Rev,  A.  Macgr^or. 

ditto 

ditto 
Rev,  A.  Macgregor 


Library. 
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NAMES  OP  BOOK& 

'Craelio  Pentateuch,  Irish  character    . 
Gaelic  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1819)     . 
Gaelic  Psalter,  Irish  character . 
Transactions    of    the    Gaelic    Society   of 

Inverness,  13  vols.    . 
Bibliotheca  Scoto-Celtica 
Grain  le  Rob  Donn 
Leabhar  Gran  Gaidhealach 
Vible  Casherick,  Manx 
Biobla  Naomtha,  Irish 
Dr  Smith's  Seann  Dana   . 
Evan's  Welsh  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
Grain  Uilleim  Ros   .... 
Grain  Dhonnacha  Bhain  . 
Co-chruinneachadh  Grain  Ghailig 
Book  of  Psalms,  Irish 
Grain   Nuadh   Ghaidhealach,  le  A.    Mac 

dhomhnuill       .... 
Laoidhean  o'n  Sgriobtuir,  D.  Dewar . 
Leabhar  Gran  Gailig 
Am  Biobla  Naomtha  (1690)      . 
The  Family  of  lona. 
Grant's  Grigin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael 
Rathad  Dhe  gu  Sith 
Dain  Spioradail,  Urr.  I.  Griogalach  . 
Dara  Leabhar  airson  nan  Sgoilean  Gaidh 

ealach      ..... 
Treas  Leabhar  do.  do.       . 
What  Patriotism,  Justice,  and  Christianity 

demand  for  India     . 
Grain  Ghaidhealach 
Priolo's  Illustratons  from  Gssian 
Photograph  of  Gaelic  Charter,  1408. 

The  Celtic  Magazine,  vol.  i. 

Do.,  vols.  ii.  to  xi. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Gaelic  . 

Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar 

Irish  Pedigrees,  by  G'Hart 

Dan  an  Deirg  agus  Tiomna  Ghuill  (Eng 

lish  Translation),  2  copies 
Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary  (1741) 


DONOR 


Rev.  A.  Macgregor 
ditto 
ditto 


Purchased 

Rev.   W.   Ross,   Glas- 
gow 
The  Publishers 
Purchased 
The  Author 
Mr  D.  Mackintosh 
The  Author 

Mr  C.  S.  Jerram. 
Rev.  A.  Macgregor 
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NAMBS  OF  BOOKS.  DONOR. 

Aryan   Origin   of  the   Celtic    Race    andl  Mr   John   Mackay, 
Language         .  .  .  /  Hereford 


Old  Map  of  Scotland  (1746) 


Mr   Colin    M'Callum,. 

London 
Mr  Charles  Fergusson 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Mr  A.  Mackenzie 
Mr  James  Reid 

J.  Mackay,  Swansea 
Purchased 

Purchased 
The  Author 


Collection  of  Harp  Music 

Valuation  Roll  of  the  County  of  Inverness 

(1869-70) 

Do.  do.     Ross  (1871-72)      . 

Inverness  Directory  (1869-70) 
Greek  Testiiment     ..... 
Greek  Lexicon         ..... 
(Jospel  of  St  John  adapted  to  the   Hamil- 

tonian  System  (Latin)       .         . 
Historic  de  Gil  Bias  deSantillane  (French) 
Prophecies  of  tlic  Bralian  Seer,  2nd  edition 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 
Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English  Language 

Dr  Charles  Mackay  .... 
The  Highland  Echo         •  .         .  . 

The   Highland    Newspaper,    complete,    4 

volumes  ...... 

Hebrew — Celtic  Affinity,  Dr  Stratton 

Tlhistrations  of  Waverley,  published    for  |  ^^  p  Famdine 

the  Royal  Association  for  Promoting  V      ,;^.,,      ^  '^^     .  , 

the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  (1865)       .  )       ^  ^^^^  ^*  i^erwicK 
Illustrations  of  Heart  of  Midlothian,  do. 

do  (1873) ditto 

Illustrations  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir, 

do.  do.  (1875) •  ditto 

Illustrations  of  Red  Gauntlet,  do.  do.  (1876)  ditto 

lUustratinns  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth      .  ditto 

Illustrations  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose    .  ditto 

Gunn  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  .     Miss  Cameron  of  Inn- 

seagan 
English  Translation  of  Buchanan's  "  Latha  j 

'Bhreitheanais,"     by    the     Rev.     J.  >  Translator 

Sinclair,  Kinloch-Rannoch  (1880)       .  ) 
An   t-Oranaiche,    compiled   by   Archibald 

Sinclair  (1880)  ....     Compiler 

Danaibh  Spioradail,  <fec.,  le  Seumas  Mac- 1  A.  Maclean,  coal  mer* 

Bheathain,  Inverness  (1880)      .         .  /      chant,  Inverness. 
Macdiarmid's  Sermons  in  Gaelic  (1804)     .     Colin      MacCallom, 

London 


Library. 
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NAMES  OF  BOORS.  DONOR. 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  by  John  M*Comiachie, 

C.E.  (1876) The  Author. 

Observacions  on  the  Present  State  of  the  )  j  ,        Moniro^      t  p 
Highlands,    by  the   Earl   of  Selkirk  I''''''"    i^^^^h  ' 

(1806) )  nereiora 

^  n     ..         r    /^     V      o  u      u       ^A  )  F. C. Buchanaii, Clarin- 

CoUection   of    Gael.c    Songs,   by   Ranald!      ^.^^    Row,  Helens- 
Macdonald  (1806)     .         .         .         .  j      UurJh 

Mary  Mackellar's  Poems  and  Songs  (1880)     The  Author. 

Dr  O'Gallagher's  Sermons  in  Irish  (1877).     John     Mackay,    J. P., 

Hereford 
John    Hill   Burton's   History  of  Scotland)   L.       Macdonald       of 

(9  vols.) I  Skaebost 

Burt's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland 

(2  vols.) ditto 

A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Highland  ) 

Families  of  Shaw,  by  A.  Mackintosh  I  The  Author 

Shaw  (1877) ) 

History    of    the    Clan    Chattan,    by    A. 

Mackintosh  Shaw  (1880)  .         .         .The  Author 
Leabhair     an     t-Sean     Tiomna    air    na\ 

dtarruing     on    Teanguidh    Ughdar-  I 

rach  go  Gaidhlig   tre   churam   agus  I  A.   R.    MacRaild,   In- 

saothar   an   doctiir    Uiliam    Bhedel,  /*  vemese 

Roimhe   so   Easpog   Chillemhorie   'n  I 

Erin  (1830) J 

Edmund  Burke's  Works,  8  vols. 

Land   Statistics  of   Inverness,  Ross,  and 

Cromarty  in  the  Year  1871,  by  H.  C 

Eraser      ..... 
Church  of  Scotland   Assembly    Papers — 

The  Poolewe  Case     .         .         .         .     Mr  W.  Mackenzie 
Ossian's    Fingal     rendered    into     Heroic)  A.    H.    F.    Cameron, 


Verse,  by  Ewen  Cameron  (1777) 
Ossian^s   Fingal   rendered   into   verse   by 

Archibald  Macdonald  ^1808) 
Clarsach    an    Doire — Gaelic    Poems,    by 

Neil  Macleod    . 
MacDiarmid's  Gaelic  Sermons  . 


Leabhar  Conimim  nan.  Fior  Ghael — The 
Book  of  the  Club  of  True  Highlanders 


Mr  Colin  Chisholra. 
The  Author 


I 


Esq.  of  Lakefield 

ditto 

The  Author 
Mr  Colin  MacCallum, 
London 

Purchased 
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Grammar  of  the  Gaelic  Language  (Irish), 

by  E.  O'C Mr  H.  C.  Fraser 

Esquisse  dc  hv  Religion  des  Gaulois.     Par 

M.  Henri  Gaidoz,     1879  .         ,         .     M.  Gaidoz 
Notice   8ur   les    Inscriptions    Latines   de 

rirlande.       Par    M.    Henri    Gaidoz. 

1878 iM.  Gaidoz 

Melusine  Recueil  de  Mythologie,  &c.     Par 

MM.  Gaidoz  et  Holland.     1878  .     M.  Gaidoz 

( f uide  to  Sutherlandshire,  by  Hew  Morrison    The  Author 
Transactions  of  the  Royal   National  Eist- 1  Mr  J.    Mackay,  J. P., 

eddfod  of  Wales        .         .         .         .  /  Hereford 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  by  J,  Macconnachie, 

M.I.C.E.  ......     The  Author 

In  Memoriam — Earl  of  Seafield         .         .     The     Dowager-Count- 
ess of  Seafield 
Past  and  Present   Position  of    the  Skye  1  L.  Macdouald  of  Skae- 

Crofters  .         .         .         .         .         .  / 

American  Journal  of  Philology 
llevue  Ccltiquo,  vol.  VI.,  No.  3 
Notes  on  St  Clement's  Church,  Rowdill, 

Harris     ...... 

Notes  on  Clan  Chattan  Names 

The  Proverbs  of  Wales    .... 


bost 
M.  Gaidoz 


J,  D.  Dixon's  Gairloch 

Struan's  Poems 

The  Writings  of  Eola 


Mr  A.  Ross,  Inverness 
J.  Macpherson,  M.D. 
Mr   J.    Mackay,   J. P., 

Hereford 
Mr  A.  Burgess,  banker^ 
Gairloch 
Mr  A.  Kennedy 
Mr  John  Mackay  of 


Ben  Reay 
The  Proverbs  of  Wales,  by  T.  R.  Roberts .     Mr  J.  Mackay,  J.P., 

Hereford 
An  Old  Scots  Brigade,  by  John  Mackay, 
Hen-isdale        ..... 
Cromb's  Highland  Brigade 
Glossary  of  Obscure  Words  in  Shakespeare 
and  his  Contemporaries,  by  Dr  Chas. 
Mackay    .,..,. 
Pococke's  Tour  in  Scotland,  issued  by  the  ^^  Mr  D:  William  Kemp, 

Historical  Society  of  Scotland    .         .  j  Edinburgh 

Walcott's  Scottish  Church        .         .         .Mr  A.  Burgess,  Grair- 

loch 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


Library. 
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Dick  Lauder's  Highland  Legends      .         .     Mr  A.  Burgess,  Gair- 

loch 
Book  of  Scottish  Story     ....  ditto 

Stuart  Papers  .....  ditto 

The  Constitution   and   Bye-Laws  of   the)  Mr  John    Mackay  of 

Scots  Charitable  Society  of  Boston    . )  Ben  Reay 

Notes  on  Early  Iron  Smelting  in  Suther- )  Mr  D.  William  Kemp, 

land         .....  j  Edinburgh 

Artificial  Lighting  .....  ditto 

The  Mountain  Heath,  by  David  Macdonald     Mr  A.  H.  F.  Cameron 

of  Lakefield 
Oratio  Dominica      .....     Mr  John  Mackay,  J. P., 

Hereford 
Old   Testament   in  the    Lrish    Language,     Mr     Paul     Cameron, 

by  Dr  William  Bedel,  1685        .         .  Blair-Athole 

The  Hermit  in  Edinburgh        .         .         .     Dr  Cameron,  Liverpool 

The  History  of  the  Macleans,  by  Professor  I  ^      l      j 

JT*  ■»  r    1  f  Jr  urcnased 

.  P.  Maclean  .         .         .         .         .  ) 

FingaFs  Cave,  Staffa,  2  vols.,  by  Professor  I        ,., . 

J.  P.  Maclean  .         .         .         .         .  ) 

The  Reay  Fencibles  .         .         .         •}  ^^  "^  Hereford*^"'' *"■' 

Reliquia;     Celtica).       Vol.    L — Ossianica,  \ 

with  Memoir  of  Dr  Cameron.    Edited  ( 

by  Mr  A.  Macbain,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  f 

John  Kennedy  .         .         .         .  ) 

The   Elements   of   Banking.     By   Henry  1  rni,     a    f ^ 

Dunning  Macleod     .         .         .  /  l^e  Author 

John   Laurie,    an    Eccentric    Sutherland  \  rpr.     \   *.u 

Dominie.     By  D.  W.  Kemp      .         .  /  ^^®  Autnor 
Irish  New  Testament       .  .         .     Dr    Cameron,    Wor^ 

cester 
Report  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 1  , . 

tectural  and  Archaeological  Society   .  /  '    ^ 

Manuscript  Collection  of  Music.     By  John  \  ,., 

Anderson,  musical  master,  Inverness .  /  ^    ^ 

Place   Names   of  Scotland,   by    Rev.   Mr 

Johnston Mr  W.  A.  G.  Brodie 

The  Christian  Doctrine,  by  the  Archbishop 

of  Tuam Mr  Colin  Grant,  Balti- 
more 


The  Editors 


\ 
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Light  of  Britinna — Druidic  Mysteries,  by     Mr  John  Mackay,  J.P., 

Owen  Morgau,  B.B.D.  (Morien)         .         Hereford 
KeliqusD  Celtica;.    Vol.  II. — Dr  Cameron's.  | 

Edited  by  Mr  A.  Macbain,  M.A.,  and  >The  Editors 

Rev.  John  Kennedy.         .         .         .  ) 
History  of   Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston, 

by  William  Mackay  .         .         .     The  Author 

History  of  the  Mackenzies,   2nd  Edition, 

by  Alex.  Mackenzie         .         .  The  Author 


>^' 


a 


4 


'kf^- 


\ 


.-t, 


"V 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
RBFBRBNGB  DEPARTMENT 


Tkis  book  it  under  no  eiroumttnnoet  to  be 
t«ken  from  the  Boilding 


I 
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